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HISTORY OF HIS TIME. 


CHAPTER I. 

Oliver’s first protectorate continued: sept. 3, 1651 — 
JUNE 26, 1657. 

Oliver’s First Protectorate extended over throe years and 
six months in all, or from December 16, 1653 to June 26, 
1657. The first nine months of it, as far as to September 
1654, Iiave been already sketched ; and what remains divides 
itself very distinctly into three Sections, as follows : — 

Section I : — From Sepl. 3, 1654 fo Jan, 22, 1654-5. This 
Section, comprehending* four months and a half, may 
be entitled Oliver and iiis First Parliament. 

Section II : — From Jan, 22, 1654-5 to Sept, 17, 1656. 
This Section, comprehending twenty months, may be 
entitled Between the Parliaments, or the Time 
OF Arbitrariness. 

Section III : — From Sept, 17, 1656 to June 26, 1657. 
This Section, comprehending nine months, may be 
entitled Oliver and the First Session of uis 
Second Parliament. 

We map out the present chapter accordingly. 
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SECTION I. 

OLIVER AND HIS FIRST PARLIAMENT." 

SEPT. 3 , 1654 — JAN. 22 , 1654 - 5 . 

MEETING OF THE FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE PROTECTO- 
RATE : ITS COMPOSITION : ANTI-OLIVERIANS NUMEROUS 
IN IT : THEIR FOUR DAVS’ DEBATE IN CHALLENaE OF 

Cromwell’s powers ; debate stopped by cromwell : 

HIS SPEECH IN THE PAINTED CHAMBER : SECESSION OF 
SOME FROM THE PARLIAMENT : ACQUIESCENCE OF THE 
REST BY ADOPTION OF I'lIR llECOGXlTfON I SPIRIT AND 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARLIAMENT STILL MAINI-Y ANTI- 
OLIVERTAN : THEIR FOUR MONTHS’ WORK IN REVISION 
OF THE PROTECTORAL CONSTITUTION : CHIEF DEBATES 
IN THOSE FOUR MONTHS; QUESTION OF THE PROTEC- 
TOR’S NEGATIVES: OTHER INCIDENTAL WORK OF THE 
PARLIAMENT : QUESTION OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 
AND OF THE SUPPRESSION OF HERESIES AND BLAS- 
PHEMIES ; COMMITTEE AND SUB-COMMITTEE ON THIS 
SUB.IECT: BA.XTER’s PARTICIPATION: TENDENCY TO A 
LIMITED TOLERATION ONLY, AND VOTE AGAINST THE 
protector’s PREROG.ATIVE OP MORE : CASE OF .lOIIN 
BIDDLE, THE SOCINIAN. — INSUFFICIENCY NOW OF OUR 
FORMER SYNOPSIS OP ENGLISH SECTS AND HERESIES: 
NEW SECTS AND DENOMINATIONS : THE FIFTH-MONARCH Y 
MEN: THE ranters: THE MUGGLETONIANS AND OTHER 
STRAY FANATICS: BOEHMENISTS AND OTHER MYSTICS: 
THE QUAKERS OR FRIENDS: ACCOUNT OF GEORGE FOX, 
AND SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE QUAKERS TO 
THE YEAR 1654 . — POLICY OF THE PARLIAMENT WITH 
THEIR BILL FOR A NEW CONSTITUTION : 1‘ARLIAMENT 
OUTWITTED BY CROMW'ELL AND DISSOLVED ; NO RESULT. 
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Before the 3rd of September, 1654, the day fixed by the 
Constitutional Instrument for the meeting of the First 
Parliament of the Protectorate, the 460 newly elected members, 
or the major part of them, had flocked to Westminster. They 
were a gathering of the most representative men of all the 
three nations that could be regarded as in any sense adherents 
of the Commonwealth. All the Council of State, except the 
Earl of Mulgrave and Lord Lisle, had been returned, some of 
them by two or three different constituencies. Secretary 
Thurloe had been returned ; Cromwell’s two sons, Richard 
and Henry, had been returned, Henry as member for Cam- 
bridge University ; several gentlemen holding posts in his 
Highness’s household had been returned. Of the old English 
peers, there had been returned the Earl of Salisbury, the Earl 
of Stamford, and Lord Dacres ; and of the titular nobility 
there were Lord Herbert, Lord Eure, Lord Grey of Groby, 
and the great Fairfax. Among men of Parliamentary fame 
already were ex-S])eaker Lcnthall, Whitloeke, Sir Walter 
Earle, Dennis Bond, Sir Henry Vane Senior^ Sir Arthur 
Hasilrig, Thomas Scott, Willmm Ashurst, Sir James Har- 
rington, John Carew, Robert Wallop, and Sir Thomas Wid- 
drington ; and of Army or Navy men, of former Parliamentary 
ex])erience or not, there were Colonels Whalley, Robert Lil- 
}>urnc, Barkstead, Harvey, Stajdey, Purefoy, Admiral Blake, 
and ex-Major-G(uieral Harrison. Some of these had Wen re- 
turned by two constituencies. Bradshaw was a member, with 
two of the Judges, Hale and Thorpe, and ex- Judge Glynne. 
Lawyers besides were not wanting ; and Dr. Owen, though a 
divine, represented Oxford University. One missed chiefly, 
among old names, those of Sir Henry Vane Junior, Henry 
Marten, Selden, Algernon Sidney, and Ludlow ; but there 
were many new faces. Among the thirty members sent from 
Scotland were the Earl of Linlithgow, Sir Alexander Wedder- 
burn, Colonel William Lockhart, the Laird of Swinton, and 
the English Colonels Okey and Road. Ireland had also re- 
turned military Englishmen in Major-General Hardress 
Waller, Colonels Hewson, Sadler, Axtell, Venables, and 
Jephson, with Lord Broghill, Sir Charles Coote, Sir John 







« amd 

•Tbe 8id of Sepiiember, aelected as Croibirell’a'i'^ortaiuito 
ohanoiiii^ to be a Sondsyi tbe Parliament bi^.piily a 
sfeiaf tt0eJ^ i» Hie Painted CSiamber, 

idteir In Hm Abb^, and hw (^nittj^ ap^b #wd^t:^', 
' ^ neat day. On Monday, acoording>^> it Ww? didy 
bnt not till alter another eerinon in the Abbey, preached bj^ 
ibomas Goodwin, in which Cromwell found madr- tiiat he 
l^ed. It was a pdlitiM sermon; on larad^ brihgbg-ont df 
Plgj^ tiiroogh a W by many signs and wonders, 

tow^ a Place of Rest,”— E^rypt interpreted as old Relaqr 
ihid the Stuart rule in England; the 'Wilderness as all the 
intermediate course of the English Revolntion, and the Place Of 
Beet as the Protectorate or what it might lead to. Goodwin 
seems to have described with special reprobation that latest 
part of the Wilderness in which the cry had arisen for shemr 
Levelling in the State and sheer Voluntaryism in tiie Church ; 
and Cromwell, starting in that key himself addressed the Par* 
liament, with noble earnestness, in what would now be called- 
highly " oonservative ” qieeoh. Glancing back to the 


BareboUes Parliament and beyond, he sketched the proceed- 
ing of fmd the Council and the great successes of the 

Commonwealth during the intervening eight months and a,, 
half, and hopefully committed to tbe Parliament the fiirtheir 
charge of Ord«r and Settlement throughout the three nationA; 
Then he withdrew. Hiat same day th^ chose Lenthall fhf ; 
their Speaker, and Soobell for theit Clerk.* 

CromweU's hopes were blasted. The political division ($ 
tite pt^ndation itf the British Islands was now into Ouvsaiai^ 
RpmtnBiiiioAW iBBiKxmoiLABnHfi, Psbsbtisbuns, and SruaimsTs, 
^ two last denmuinations hardly separable by any oli^ 

MW, in new Parliammii^ though them vrore 
g^iMih Oliverians, and no avowed Stiiartist% the ^]^b]| 
IrinaoiialBbles smd the Ptesbytitf^ together fori^ 
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^ 7 r Sept. 7, aeooiNi^fflyi they addwaae^; themaelv^ 
vital qi^ition of the whole doonmeat aa propounded in 
of tile Aiitioles. “ Whether the Hooae shiUl approve 
Government shall be in (me Single Person and a Pari 
snoh was the debate that day in Grand Commiti 
division on the previons question whether they shonl( 
Committee. On this previona question 186 had 
with Sir Charles Wolseley and Mr. Strickland (i 
CoonoU of State) for their tellers, bat 141 bad vhted 
with Bradshaw and Colonel Birch for their tellers. I In otix^r 
words, it had been carried by a nuqorily of five that it fc41 
within the provinoe of the House to determine wncthcr the 
Single-Person element in tiie Government of the Ctnnmon* 
watith, already introduced somehow as a mattek of fact, 
sl^d be continued. On this snlgect the Honk* dci>atc<I 
through the rest of that sitting, ahd the whole of the next, 
and the next, and the next,-N-L6. till Monday] Sept n. 
Bnidehaw, Batdlrig, and Soott took the lead the Re. 
pnblicansj not that th^ hopefi to unseat Crmnwf h but that 
tiiey wanted to assert 1^ paramount authority of Parliament, 
and convert the existing Proteotorship into a derivative from 
the House then ntting. Imwrehoe, Wolseley, Striokland, 
and d^eni of tiie Cojonoil of Stiiter deaiaibahle as the minis* 
t^idal imenbera,^^^n^ tim moating ooni^ of the 
Proteetol^te, and pointed; out j&e^^d^^ would arise 

lirnm^jp^ up a goi^ pK^I^ basis for roaro, reasons of 
Mattimw lisle a middki 

'■view, 

at ono^ and reserving 
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All in all, there was g“reat excitement, much confusion, and 
an outbreak from some members of very violent language 
about Cromwell.^ 

What mitJ^ht have been the issue had a vote come on can 
only be guessed. Things were not allowed to go that length. 
On Tuesday, Se[)t. 1.2, the members, going to the House, 
found the doors locked, soldiers in and around Westminster 
Hall, and a summons IVom the Lord Protector to meet him 
again in the Painted Chamber. Having assembled there, 
they listened to Cromweirs “ Third Speech.” It is one of 
the most powerful of all his speeches. It began with a long 
review of his life in general and the steps by which he had 
recently been brought to the Protectorship. It ])roceeded 
then to a recitation of what he called ‘‘ the witnesses ” to his 
Government, or proofs of its validity — the Wit ness ahoct\ or 
God’s manifest Providence in leading him to where he was; 
the Witness wtf/iin^ or his own cons(‘iousness of integrity ; 
and the Witnesses wUhouf, or testimonies of confidence he had 
rcceivt'd from the Army, the Judges, the City of London, 
other cities, counties and boroughs, and public bodies of all 
sorts. ‘‘ I believe,” he said, “ that, if the learnedi'st men in this 
nation were called to show a })recedent, equally clear, of a 
“ Government so many ways appro V(‘d of, they would not in 
“alt their search iind it.” Then, comiTig to the point, h(‘ 
asked what right the ])resent Parliament had to come aft(‘r all 
those witnesses and challenge his authority. Had they not 
l)een elected under writs issued by him, in which writs it was 
expressly inserted, by regulation of Article XI 1. of the Cr)nsti- 
tutional Instrument of the Protectorate, “ That the persons 
elected sliall not have ])ower to alter the Gov(‘rnment as it is 
hereby settled in one Single Person and a Parliament”? On 
this point he was very emphatic. “ Tliat f/oor judgments, 
“ who are persons sent IVom all parts of the nation under the 
“ notion of ap})roving this Government — for f/un to disown or 
“ not to own it ; for tjoit to act with Parliamentary authority 
“ especially in the disowning of it, contrary to t,he very fun- 
“ damcntal things, yea ag^ainst the very root of this I'lstablish- 
1 C JouniaJ.'i uf dates ; Fail. Hist. III. 1415; Hodwiri, IV. IIG — 120. 
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“ mont ; to sit and not own the Authority by which yon sit : 
“ — is tliat which 1 believe astonishcth more men than myself.” 
A revision of the Constitution of the Protectorate in circum- 
dauiiah he would not object to, but tlie funilamentaU must 
be left untouched. And let those hcarini^ liim be under no 
mistake as to his own resolution. “ The wilful throwing* 
“ away of this Government, such as it is, so owned of God, 
so approved by men, so witnessed to in the fundamentals of 
“ it as was mentioned above, were a thin^ which, — and in 
“ reference not to wy ^ood, but to the g’ood of these Nations 
“ and Posterity, — I can sooner be willing* to be rolled into my 
“grave, and buried with infamy, than I can give my consent 
“ unto.” He had therefore called them now tliat they miglil 
come to an iind(*rstanding. There was a written parchment 
in the lobby of the Parliament House to which he rerpiested 
the signatures of such as might see ilt. Tlie doors of tlie 
Parliament House would then be open for all such, to proceed 
thencefortli as a free Parliament in all things, subject to the 
single condition expressed in that parchment. “ You have 
“ an al^solute Legislative Power in all things that can possibly 
“ concern the good and interest of the pul^lic ; and I think you 
“ may make these Nations happy by this settlement.” With 
so miieh groat work before them, with tlie three nations look- 
ing on in liope, with Ibreign nations looking on witli wonder 
or worse feelings, had they not a great rcsp()nsibility ? ^ 

Hi’adshaw, Hasilrig, and others, would not sign the doen- 
ment olfered them, which was a brief engagement “ to be 
true and laithful to the Jjord Protector and the (knnmoii- 
wealth,” and not to propose alteration of the (iovermni'iit as 
“settled in a single Person and a Parliament.” The Parlia- 
ment, therefore, lost these leaders; but within an hour “Tlie 
Ileeognition,” as it came to be called, was signed hy a hiindiTd 
nuimliers, and tlie number was raised to 140 before the day 
was over, and ultimately to about 300. And so, with this 
goodly number, the House went on. Put the Anti-Oliverian 
leaven was still strong in it. This appean^d evtm in the 
immediate dealings of the House with the Recognition itself, 
i CurJylc s Cromwell, Ml- 01. 
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They first (Sept. 14) declared that it should not be (‘ons1ru(‘d 
to comprehend the whole Coiistitulional Instninuuit of the 
Protectorate, but only tlie main principle ol the first Article; 
and then (Sept. 18) they converted the llecognition into a 
resolution of their own, requiring* all members to sig*!! it. 
Next, in order to g’ct rid of the stunibling'-block of the First 
Article altooiqher, they resolved (Sept. 19) that the Supreme 
Leg-islative authority was and did reside in “One Person and the 
People assembled in Parliament,^’ and also (Sept. 20) that Oliver 
Cromwell was and should l)e Lord Protector for life, and that 
there should bt‘ Triennial Parliaments. Thus free to advance 
through llie rest of the Forty-two Articles at their leisure, 
they made that thenceforward almost their sole work. Through 
the rest of Septemljer, the whole of October, and part of 
November, the business went on in Committee, with the result 
of a new and more detailed Constitution of the whole (iovern- 
ment in sixty Articles instead of the Forty-two. A Bill for 
enacting this Constitution passed the first reading on the 
22iul of Deeendjer, and tlu* second on the 2*1 rd ; it then went 
back into Committee for a?nendments ; and in Januar} 105 1-5 
the House was debating thest^ amendments and others.^ 

In the long course of the total debate pcuhaps the jnost 
interesting divisions had been one in Committee on October 
16, and om* in the House on November 10. In the first tin? 
(piestion was wludher the Protectorship should be luaHnlitary, 
and it liad been carried l>y 200 votes to GO that it shoidd /lo/. 
This was not strict an Anti-Oliverian demonstration ; for, 
though Lambert was tlu* mover for a hereditary Protectorship 
in (^rornweH’s I'amily, many of the undoubted OIiv(‘rians voted 
in tlie majority, nor does th(*re seem to lx* any {>roof that 
Lambert had acted by direct authority from Cromw(‘ll. More 
distinctly an Anti-Oliverian vote? had been that of Nov. 10, 
whi(di was on a (juestion of deej) inleri‘st to Croinwi*!! : viz. 
the amount of his pr(*rogativo in the form of a negative on 
Bills trenching on fundani(‘ntals. In his last spec'ch he had 
himself indi(*ated these “fundamentals,” which ought to be 
safe against attack even by Parliam(*nt-~one of them being 

' .Jtaiinals of datfs and of N(»v. 7, uiul Ooilwiii, IV. loO 
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Liberty of Conscience, another the Control of the Militia as 
belong'ing* to the Protector in conjnnctKyn wUh the Parliain(‘nt, 
and a third the provision that every Parliament should sit 
but for a fixed period. In all other matters Ik^ was (fonttmt 
with a negative for twenty days only ; but on bills tn*nching‘ 
on these fundamentals he re(|uir(xl a negative absolutely. 
The (piestion had come to the vott? in a very subtle form. 
The motion of the 0[)position was that Pills should become 
L;uv without the Protectors conscfit after twenty days, 
“ ])rovided that such Pills contain nothing in them contrary 
to such matters wherein the Parliament shall think fit to give 
a negatives to the Lord Protector,” while the amendment of 
tlie Oliverians or Court- party a!t<*red the W(jrding into 
“ whenun the Sijigle J'erson and the Parliament shall declare 
a nt?gative to In) in the Single Person,” thus giving Cromwell 
himself, and not the Parliament only, a right of deciding 
where a negative should lie. On this (piestion the Oliverians 
were beaten by 109 votes to 85, and the decision would 
])rol)al)ly have caused a rupture had not the 0]>])osition (* 011 - 
ceded a good deal wlien they went on to settle the matters 
wher(‘in Parlianuait would grant the Protector a lujgative.^ 

As we have said, almost tln^ sole occupation of the Parlia- 
ment was this revision of the thjoring on which itsidf and the 
Protect orate stood. They did, however, some little pieces of 
work l)esides. Tiny undertook a revision of the Ordinances 
that had been passed by the Protector and his (^ouncil, and 
also of the Acts of the Parebones Parliament; and they pro- 
posed Pills of their own to superstale some oftlu'se, — especially 
a new Pill for the Injection of Scandalous ^Huistcrs, and 
a new J5iU for Peform of the Court of Chancery. Put of 
all the incidental work undertaken by this Parliament none 
seems to have been undertaken with so much gusto as that 
which consisted in efforts for the suppression of Heresy and 
Plas])h('my. Here was the natural outcome of the Presby- 
terianism with which the Parliament wais charged, and here 
also the Parliament was very vexatious to the soul of the 
Lord- Protector. 

1 Journals of datos and U^nlwin, IV. IJl 
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After all, this portion of the work of the Parliament ean 
hardly b(^ called incidental. It was part and par(*el of their 
main work of revising* the Constitution, and it was intca*- 
wroug*ht wuth the (piestion of Cromwell’s negatives. Article 
XXXVIJ. of the original Instrument of tlie Protectorate 
had guaranteed liberty of worship and of preaching outside 
the Establislicd Church to “ sudi as profess faith in Jesus 
Christ,” and Cromwell, in his last speech, had noted this as 
one of the “fundamentals” he was bound to preserve, flow 
did the l^irliament meet the difficulty? Very ingeniously. 
They said that the phrase “such as profess faith in Jesus 
Clirist” was a vague phrase, requiring definition; and, the 
whole IToiise having* formed itself into a Committee for 
Keligion, and this Committee having appointed a working 
sub-Committee of about fourteen, the sub-Committee was 
empowered to take steps for coming to a definition. Naturally 
enough, in such a matter, the sub-Committee wanted clerical 
advice ; and, each mcml)er of the sub-C’ommittce having 
iiominated one divine^ there was a small Westniinster As- 
sembly over again to illuminate Parliament on the dark 
subject. Dr. Owen and J)r. Coodwin wTre then^, with Nye, 
Sidrach Simpson, St(‘plien Marshall, ^fr. Vines, Mr. ]\ranton, 
and others. Mr. Richard Raxter had the honour of being 
one, having been asked to undertake the duty by Lord 
Eroghill, w'hen tlie venerable ex-Primate ITsluu* had dccliiu'd 
it ; and it is from Raxter that we iuivi' the fullest account 
of the ] proceedings. AV"lu‘n he came to towm from Kidder- 
minster, he found tlic rest of the diviiu's already l>usy in 
drawing up a list of “fundamentals of faith,” the profession 
V)f wJiieli W’as to be the nec(‘ssary title to the toleration 
promised. Know ing “ how- ticklish a business the (‘numera- 
tion of fuiKlamciihils was,” Jiaxter tried, he s.‘iys, to stop that 
method, and sugg(.\sted that aeeeptanee of the Cr(‘(‘d, tlu* 
Lord’s Payer, and the i)e<^aloguc w'ould b(‘ a sufficient t(‘st. 
This did not please the others ; Raxter almost lost his charae- 
ler for ortliodoxy by his pnqposal ; Dr. Owen, in })artieular, 
forgetful of his own j>ast, was now bull-mad for tin* “ fimda- 
mentals.” They were drawn out at last, either sixteen or 
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twenty of them in all, and handed to Parliament throuj>Ii 
the suh-Conimittce. Tims illuminated, Parliament, after a 
debate extending* over six days (Dec. 4 — 15, 1G54), discharged 
its mind fully on the Toleration Question. They resolved 
that there sliould certainly be a toleration for tender con- 
sciences outside the Established Church, but that it sliould 
not extend to “ Atheism, Blasphemy, damnable Heresies to be 
jiarticularly enumerated by this Parliament, Popery, Prelacy, 
Ijicentiousness or Profanencss,*’ nor yet to ‘‘ such as shall 
|)reach, print, or avowedly maintain anything contrary to the 
fundamental principles of Doctrine held forth in the public 
profession,” — said “fundamental principles” being the “funda- 
mentals ” of Dr. Owen and his friends, so I'ar as the House 
shoidd see tit to jiass tliem. They were already in print, 
with the Scriptural proofs, for the use of meinbers, and the 
hrst of them vutfi jiassed the same day. It was “That the 
Holy Scripture is that rule of knowing’ God, and living unto 
Him, which whoso docs not believe cannot be saved.” The 
others would come in time. M(‘anwhilo it was involved in 
the Uesolution of the House that the Protector himself should 
have no veto on any Bills for restraining or punishing Atheists, 
Blasphemers, damnable Heretics, Papists, Prelatists, or deniers 
of any oi‘the forthcoming Christian fundamentals.^ 

As if to show how much in earnest they were on this whole 
sul»je('i, the House had at that moment the notorious Anti- 
Trinitarian John Biddle in their custody. Since 1()14, when 


’ (*<nuiiiniis .Tnuriinls (if days given ; 

N('nl, I \\ 1*7 -InO ; Uaxtev's Life, 11*7 - 
205. Oil tin's visit In town, I’a.vter had 
liie Iiounur tn lUeaeli ueinn* (hoinWell, 
having never done so till tlien, “save 
nnee long hefoiv when Cioiuwell was an 
infeiinr man among ntlier andilnrs.” 
TIi‘ liad also tin; hoTionr of two hnig 
interviews willi ( 'roniwell. the first with 
one or two ollnn-s picseiit, the. seeond in 
full ('ouiieil. d'hey S(‘(MU to liave Inani 
reeijiroeally disagreeable. On bofli oe.- 
easions, according to Ihi.xter, (’roinwell 
talked enormously for tlm most pait 
“ slowly ’ and “tediously” to l?axter*s 
tast(‘, hill with |)assioiiatti outhreaks 
against tin* Parliament. On the .second 
occasion tin* topic, was Liberty of Con- 
seicnee, and what was ladiig done in tJie 


Siiiteoinmiltt'c and l»y the Divines mi 
tlu‘ snbj'eei. r.axter vcntiued to hint, 
that he iiad iml his views on I'aper and 
that it might savt' tine- if his Mighiiess 
Would read tlnMii. “lie rec.-ived the. 
“ paper ;d'ler. but. I scarce Itelieve that 
“lie ever read it ; for I saw that what, 
“ he learmsl must he liann tiimsi'lf - 
“being more disjw.sed to speak many 
“ hours than to hear one, and little 
“ heeding wliat anotlier said wlu n lu* 
“ had spoken himself. ' (bom well had 
made u)i his mind ahont Ikixter long 
ago (Vol. 111. [K bM>), Init liad a]>par- 
eiitly now' given him anotlier trial, (Ui 
th(‘ faith of his re]nit‘d liberality em 
th(‘ 'rohnalion ipiestiMH. Ihit Laxter 
did not gain tipoii liini. 
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he was a sclioolniastev in Gloucester, this mild man had been 
in prison again and again for his o])inions, and tlu' wonder 
was that the Presbyterians had not succeeded in bringing him 
to the scaffold in 1648 under their tremendous Ordinance 
of that y('ar. II is Socinian books were tlien known over 
England and even on the Continent, and he would eerlainly 
have been the first capital victim under the Ordinance if the 
Presbyterians had continued in power. At large since 1051, 
he had been living rather (juietly in London, earning his 
subsistence as a Greek read(‘r for the press, but also preach- 
ing regularly on Sundays to a small Socinian congregation. 
In accordance with the general policy of the Government since 
Cromwell had become master^ he had lieen left unmolested. 
The orthodox had been on the watch, however, and another 
So(‘inian book ofPiddlc’s, called J Two-fold (hiovh 'im^ ])ub- 
lished in 1654, had givem them the o])portuni(y they wanted. 
For this book Biddle had beem arrested on thel!2th of l)(‘cember, 
and he had )>(‘en brought before the House on his kiu'cs and 
committed to jirison on the 13th. The views which the 
House were then formulating on the Limits of ''foleration in 
the abstract nuay be said therefore to have been illustrated 
over Mr. Bi(ldl(*^s body in the concrete. Ifis case came up 
again on the 15th of January, when the Hous(‘, after hearing 
with horror some extracts from his books, ordered them to ho 
burnt l)v the hangman, and at the same time instructed a 
Committee to prepare a Bill for punishing him. 1'hc punish- 
mi'iit, if the Bresbyteudans could succeed in falling back on 
their Parliannmtary Ordinance of May 1618, was to be 
death.i 

It was really of very great eons(*r|u<‘nce to tlie Common- 
wealth of the Protectorate what theory of ^foleration should 
b(‘ adopted into its C’onstitution, wh(*th(‘r the ParliamenpB 
or Cromweirs. For the ferment of ndigious and irreligious 
speculation of all kinds in the three nations was now some- 
thing ])rodigious, and tluTc were widely diffus(‘d denomina- 
tions of dissent and heresy that had not lieen in existence 
ten years b(‘fore, when the Long Parliament and the West- 


^ W oorl’.s Atli. IJJ. itU-i ; ( uiJiiiioji.. .ioMijial.s wl d .{,/ 
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minstei: Assembly first discussed the Toleration Question. 
Our synopsis of the English sects and Heresies of 1G44 
(Vol. III. 143-159) is not, indeed, wholly out of date for 
1654, but it would require extensions and modifications to 
adjust ii- accurately to the latter year. Tliere bad lieen tlu^ 
natural flux and rctliix of ideas during the intervening decade, 
the waning of some sects and singularities that had no deep 
root, the interbliuiding of others, and new bursts in the teem- 
ing chaos. Aihehf.^^ Sceptics^ MorUdisfs or MiJlenalhU^ Ault- 
Scrlpturhlf^y AntWrnnltanam or Soriuian.^, Aria ns, Anti- Sabba- 
tarian Scci'crs, and Divorenrs or AJiltonists : all tlu'so terms 
were still in the vocabulary of the orthodox, describing persons 
or bodies of persons of whose opinions the Civil Magistrate 
was bound to t-ake account. Sects, on the other hand, that 
had been on the black list ten years ago had now been 
admitted io r(‘spectabili<y. Baptists or Anabaptists, Anti- 
nowians, Brov'nisfs, nay even iNDKcnNDKNTS generally, had 
b(ien regarded in 1644 as dark and dangerous schismatics ; 
but now, sav(‘ in the private collocjuies or controversial tracts 
of Presbyterians, no filling' of horror attached to those names. 
Independents, indeed, were now the Lords of tlui Common- 
wealth, and Anabaptists and Antinornians were in hig'h places, 
so that the most orthodox Presbyterians found themselves 
side by side with them in private gatherings and committees. 
In the Established Church of tin* Protectorate there was to 
be a comprehension of Presbyt(‘rians, Independcuds, and such 
Paptists and other really Evangelical Sectaries as might be 
willing; and, accordingly, the question of mere Toleration 
outside the Eslablislu'd Church no longer concerned the 
Evangelical sects lying immediately bi‘yond ordinary Inde- 
pendency. If, from olqection to the principle of an Estab- 
lishment, they chose to remain outside, they would have 
toleration there as a matter of course. To make up, however, 
for this removal of so many of t he old Sectaries from all prac- 
tical interest in the ([ucstion on their own account, then^ were 
new religious denominations of such strange ways and haiden- 
eies, such unknown relations to anything hitherto r(HM\gnised 
as Orthodoxy or as Heresy, that the poor Civil "Magistrate, 
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or even the coolest Abstract Tolerationist, in contemplating* 
them, might well be puzzled. The following is a list of the 
chief of these new Sects that had sprung up since 1644 : 

Fiftii-Monakchy IHen : — At first sight tliis does not appear 
a new sect, but merely a contiuuation of the old ^IiLLENAHlKS or 
CiiiiaASTs (Vol. in. pp. 152-153), who believed that tlie Personal 
Keign of Christ on Earth for a thousand years was a})i»roaehing. 
Tlie change of name, however, indicates greater precision in the 
belief, and also greater intensity. According to the wild system of 
Universal Chronology then in vogue, the past History of the World, 
on this side of the Flood, had consisted of four great siiecessivo 
Empires or ^Monarchies — the Assyrian, which ended lec. 531; the 
Persian, Avhieh ended n.c. 331 ; the ^lacedonian, or (bo('k Ibnpire 
of Alexander, which was made to stretch to n.r. 41 ; and the Roman, 
which had begun n.c. 44, with the Accession of Augustus Cicsar, 
and wdiieli liad included, though peo])Ie might not see liow, all lhat 
had happened on the Earth since then. Rut this last J\lonai-chy 
was tottering, and a Fifth C^niversal Monarchy was at hand. It 
w’as that foreshadow(‘d in Rev. xx. : “And I saw an Angd come 
“clown from Heaven, liaving the key of tlic Rottomless Pit and 
“ a great chain in his hand. .\nd lie laid hold on tlio Dragcm, that 
“ great serpent, which is the Devil and >Satan, and hound liim a 
“ thousand y(?ar.s, and east him into the Rottomless and sliut 
“ him up, and set a seal upon liim, tliat lit* should dec(‘ive the> 
“ nations no more, till the tiiousand years should he fuliilUM : and 
“ after tliat he must he loosed a little season. And I saw 'fliroiu's, 
and they sat upon them, and judgment was givt'ii unto tlu‘m : 
“and [ saw tlie souls of them that were helu'aded for the witness 
“ of Jesus, and for tin* worship of Cod, and which had not worshipped 
“ the beast, iieitlier iiis image, neither liad n'ceived his mark upon 
“their ioreheads, or in tlieir liamis; and tiu‘y livtnl and reignecl 
“ with Christ a thousand years. Hut the rest <»f the ch ad lived not 
“ again until tlie tliousaml years were finished.” This ])roj)hecy 
was the piojierty of all (‘liristians, ami might ree(‘i\a> ililVermit 
intt*rpretations. The liteial interpi'etation, favoured by some theo- 
logians, was that, at some date fast approaeliing, (Jirist would 
reappear visilJy on Earth, aceompanied by the r(‘-eml)o«lied souls 
of dead saints and martyrs, while the rest of tin* dead sh*pt on, and 
that in the glorious reign of RighteoiisiiesK and the Hu]»jugation of all 
Evil thus heguii for a thousand y<*ars men then living, or tin* tiau* 
saints among them, might ])arfako. This int(‘rpj<‘tation, though 
scouted by the more rational theologians, liad seizetl on many of tin* 
more fervid English Independents and tSeetaries, so that tlu*y had 
]>eguii to see, in the great events of theii* own time and land, the 
dazzling edgij of tlie near Milleiminm. The doctrine had eaught 
tlie souls of Harrison and other men of action, hitherto classed as 
Anahajitists or Seekers. Now, so far there was no harm in it, nor 
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could any of the ortliodox who rejected it for themselves dare to tr(‘at 
it as one of the heresies to be restrained by the Civil Ma^istrjite. 
Evidently, however, there was a root of danger. Wliat if the Eiflli- 
Monarcliy men should make it part of their faith that tlie saints 
could accelerate the Fifth Monarchy, and that it was their duty to 
do so ? TIkui their tenet might have strange practical etfects upon 
English j)olitics. Already, in (lie time of tlie Hareliones rarliament, 
there laid been warnings of this, tlie Kiftli-Monai*chy men there, or 
outside the Pailiament, having distinguished tlicmselves by an 
ultra-llejuiblicanism which verged on Communism, and also by 
their zeal for pure Voluntaryism in Religion and the abolition of a 
paid Ministry and all ex])ress ( diurcli machinery. I'he fact had not 
escaped Cromwidl, and in bis speech at the opening of the present 
Parliament he had taken notice of it. In that very speech he had 
singled out for remark “the mistaken notion of the Fifth ]\lonarchy.” 
It was a notion, he admilied, held by many good and sincere men ; 
nay it was a notion Ik; honouriMl and could tind a high meaning in. 
“ Jlut for men, on this principle, to betitle themselves that they 
“ are the only men to rule kingdoms, govern nations, and give laws 
“ to peo])h.‘, and determine of jiroperty and liberty and every- 
thing else, — upon such a [irelension as this : truly they had mad 
“to give clear nianih'stations of Coil’s presence with them, Ixdbre 
“ wise men will ri'Cidve or .submit to their conclusions.” If (hey were 
notions only, he adiled, they were best left alone ; for “ notions will 
hint nom; but those who have them.” But, when the notions wen; 
turn(‘d into ])ractice, and proposals were made for abrogation of 
Property and .Magistracy to smooth the way for the Fifth ^lonarchy. 
thmi OIK* must remember Jude’s ])recept as to the mode of dealing 
with the errors of good men. “Ofsonu* have com]>assion,” Jude 
had said, “ making a ditferenco ; others save with fear, pulling them 
“ out of the tire.” ’ 

H AN'i'FJjs : — “These made it their business,” says Baxter, “to 
“set u|) the Light of !Natur<* under the name of Clrrist inMnn^ 
“ and to dishonour and cry down the Church, the Scripture, and 
“ the pre.sent ]\rinistry, and our worshiji and ordinanci s ; ami 
“called men to hearken to Christ within tluan. But withal they 
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(I'or llu'- old doclriiK’ of llio Four Alonar- 
cliies) ; '[’liitin.'isoii r;im[)lih*ts ; (Carlyle’s 
('roinwcll. 111. 21 - li7. -Tlio Filth Mo- 
uari'Iiy imtioii wns by no means an up- 
.‘dart oddity of thought among the Kiig- 
lisli Puritans of the seven toriith century. 
It was II Iriidition of the most scholarly 
thought of meiliu‘val thcMdo^ians as to 
the du 'iitioii and liual collapse of the 
e.xistiu^.f'osmns ; ami it may be. iracetl 
in the «dd«'r imaginative littuiiture of 
variems European nations. Thus the 
Scottish Sir David Lindsay’s long j)ocm 
entitled Monarchu, or Ane l)iah>gue 

VOJ.. V. 


fh'ttri.r E.rjn ricnrt' Iiwt (inr / r 

l/ii- J\l uf’ (hi' tlie 

date of whieli is Inf):!, is a morali/ed 
.sketch of the. whole previous Instoiy ot 
the world, aeeordiug to the then lU’- 
cepted doctrine of llie Four jtast Secular 
iMonareliies, witli a glam e around at the 
Europe of Limlsay’s own time as alreads 
certainly in the dregs of “Tlie Latter 
Days,” and an anticipation, as if with 
.‘issnred luusonal belief, »)f a gloiious 
Fifth IMonareliy, or miraeulcuis recon- 
stitution of the whole Universe into a 
new Ileavi’n and Eailli, to begin pro- 
bably about the year 20 ' 
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conjoined <i cursed doctrine of "wliich biouj^ht tlieiu 

to all abominable filthiness of life. They taught, as the h amilists, 
“ (see Vol. in. ]). 152), that God regardeth not the aetions of tho 
outward man, but ot the heart, and that to th(‘ j)Uie all things aie 

« pure I have seen niyselF letters written from Abington, 

where among both sohliors and people this contagioii did then 
“ piwail, iull of horrid oaths and curses and blasphemy, not fit to 
be repeated by tlie tongue or pen of man ; and this all uttered as 
“ the efi’ect of knowledge and a part of their Religion, in a tanatie 
stj ain, and fatliereil on the Spirit of God.’^ The Ranters, in fact, 
seem to have been An linomians (see Vol. III. 1.51-152) run mad, 
with touches from Kamilism and Skkkkiusm greatly vulgarized. 
(If no sect do we hear more in tlie paniplilets and newspapers 
between 1()50 and 1655, though there are traces of flitun of earlier 
dat(‘. The pamphlets about them generally take the fo?*m of pro- 
fessed accounts of some of their meetings, with re])orts of their 
])rofane discuiu*ses and the indecencies with wliicli they were ac- 
coinj)anied. Tiiere are illustrative wood-cuts in some r)f the 
pamphlets; ajid, on tlu? whole, f fancy that some low ])i’inters and 
booksellers made a trade on the public curiosity about tho Rantci's, 
getting u[» j>rctended accounts of their meetings as a pretext for 
])ruri(‘nt publications. There is ])lenty of t(‘stini(>ny, however, 
besides Baxter’s word, tliat there was a real sect of tin* name 
])retty witlely spn ad in low m'igbbourhoods in towns, and holding 
meetings. Among'* Ranters named in the pamphlets 1 have noticed 
a T. Shakespeare. Tin* horrid villainies of the sect,” says Baxter, 

‘‘ did not only spec<lily extinguisli it, but also <lid as much as ev(‘r 
“ anvtliiug did to disgrace all sectaries, and to reston; tin? credit of 
‘•the ministry and the sober unanimons ( ’hristians ; ” and this, tn* 
tlie tj’ansfusioii of Ranterism intu ('<|uivah'nt phi’enzies witli other 
names, may account for tin* fact that after a wliile the pamphlets 
about the Ranters cease or l)o<*ome rare. Glearly, in the main, the 
regnlation of such a sect, so long as it diil last, was a inattm* of 
police; and tlie only ipiestiun is wliether tliere \v(‘re any tmiets 
mixed up with RanteriMU, or hehl by some rougdily called Ranters, 
that were capablt' ef being dissoeiated, and tliat were in fail in 
some eases dissoeiated, from offences against public deemwy. Kxact 
data are deficient, and there W(*re probably vari(*ties of Ranters 
theologically. I^intlieisin, or the essential iihmtity of God with tho 
universe, and his indwelling in eviuy (rreatniHg angi'lie, human, 
brute, or inorganic, seems to have been the beliiT of most Ranters 
that could manage to rise to a nn‘taplivsie.s--with which liclief was 
conjoined aNo a njeetion of all essential distirudion bi'twcen good 
and evil, and a njeetion (if all Scripture as mere dead ](‘tt<‘r; l>ut 
from a so-called “ (airol of the Ranters” I infer that Atheism, or 
at least Alortalism or Materialism (see Vol. 11 1. ]). 156-157), had 
found refuge among some of the varieties. Tims : — 
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They prate of (lod 1 Believe it, fellow-creature, 

There ’s no such bugbear : all was made by Nature. 

AVc know all came of nothing, and shall pass 
Into tlie Slime condition once it was 
By Nature’s })owcr, and ihat they grossly lie 
That say there ’s hope of immortality. 

TjCt tliem but tell us what a soul is : then 
Wc shall adhere to these mad brainsick men.” * 

8tkay Fanatics : Thk Mi AioLKTONrAxs : — Sometimes con 
rounded with tlie itanters, but really distinguishable, were some 
crazed men, wliosi^ crazes bad taken a religious turn, and whose 
extrav^aganees became contagious. — Such was a John Robins, first 
h(‘ard of about 1050, wlion he went alxmt, sometimes as (lod 
Almighty, soim^times as Adam raised from the dead, wltli the 
powei' of raising others from the dead, lie had raised (^lin and 
Judas, and otluT personages of Scripture, forgiving their sins and 
blessing them ; which j)ersonages, eliaiiged in character, hut re- 
momlK'ring tlieir former selv(‘S (|ulte well, went about in Robins’s 
eoin[)any a)id were seen and tidk(‘d with by various people. 
could work miracles, and in dark nxmis would exliihit lilniself 
siirroniid(Ml witli angels, and fiery ser})enfs, and shining lights, o)* 
riding in the air. He had been sent to Bridewell, and bis siijier- 
nafural ])owers liad left him.— One heard next, in 1052, of two 
associates, called Jolin Reeve and Ludovick Miiggleton, who ])ro- 
fessed to he the i>vo last Spiritual A\’itnesses (Rev*, xi.) and alone 
‘‘ true Bro])hets of the Lord Jesus Christ, (tod alone hlessi'd to all 
eternity.” J1iey believed in a real man-sliaped (lod, existing 
from all eternity, who had come u])on (airth as Jesus Clirist, h aving 
Moses and Kli jali to represent him in Heaven — also in the mortality 
of the soul till the n'Siirn etion of the body ; and tlicir eliief cojn- 
niissioM was to ilenounce and einse all false' projJiets, and all wlio 
did not believe in Reeves and Muggleton. They visited Robins in 
Bridewell and told Idni to sto]) bis preaelnng under pain of eterniil 
damnation ; lait they favoured some eminent Bj esbytcriaii and 
IndepeiKh'nt ministeis of London with letters to the same elToct. 
Thi'y dated their letters ‘HVom Creat Trinity Tjane, at a Chandlei‘’s 
shop, against one Mr. Millis, a brown liaker, iieai* Boiv Lane End ; ” 
and the editor of Meirnrius l*olitivffSy who bad received oih' of tbeir 
letters so dated, liad the curiosity to go to see them, with sonu' 
frit'iids i)f his, in the end of August 1()53. He found them “ at tin' 
“ ^op of an old house iji a eoekloff,” and made a paragraph of them 
thus : — ‘‘ They are said to be a coujJe of tailors : but only one 
‘‘of them works, aiul tliat is l^ruggleton ; the other, they say, 
“ writes proj)hocies. Wo found two women there whom tlioy had 

^ Bnxtor’s Lifo, 76— 77 ; ninl Tho- aiiolFer painphlot in fhni r 

inasou l*aiii|)liU‘ls Tlin ])ain|*lil( t Li/*- <>/’ t.h*: Jiclif/idHs of the 

last (luotfd is ill \^il. 485 (oM iiuinlu'r- CottunvniLuaiih (1876), pp- 117—418. 
iug). I Iiave also used a<iuotatiou from 
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“ convinced ; whom we questioning, tliey said they believed all. 
“Besides there was an old eounlry ]»lain man of Essex, who saidlu* 
“had been with them twice before; and, beini,^ asked whether he 
“ were of the same opinion and did believe tlimn, he aiiswei'ed, 1 nily 
“he could not tell wliat to say, but lie was come b> have some dis- 
“ course with them in jirivate.'’ Two months alttu* tliis interview (Get. 
1()53), they were lironglit before the Lord .flavor and lurorder lor 
their letters to ministers, and scaiteneed to six months ot iinprlson- 
iiient eacrli. But they wt're to be farther bt ai'd of in tlui world, Mun- 
gletoii inde'ed to as late as 1(>0<S, when he died at the of ninety, 
Ietivin;L»- a sect called Tut: MmajLnToxiAXS, who are ptabaps not 
extinct yet. — Among those wlio attaelied themselvi's to ilei'ves and 
Miiggleton was a Thomas Tany, who ealh‘d himself also “Theaur() 
trohn,” and professed to be the Lord's High Briest. Tlu'y would 
have nothing to do with him, and put liiin on their exeominunieatial 
list. AVhether because this preytal on the poor man’s mind or not, 
he was found in the lobby of the Parliament House on Saturday, 
Dee. 30, 1651, with a di‘awn sword, slashing at members, and 
knoeking for admittance. The I louse, who were then in the midst 
of their debatt,' on the projuT Limits of Toleration, ordered him to 
be liroiight to the bar •''Wh(‘n‘,'’ say the journals, “being demanded 
“ by 3[r. Speakta* what his name was, aiiswtaed * TJLPf:rt)r ,! oh n .’ ; being 
“asked why he eame hither, saith, H(‘ tired his tmd. and tin* j»(‘(>pl(* 
“ were r(*udy to stone him heeaus<* lie burnt tlu' Bible -wliieli he 
“ aeknowledgi'tli be did. Saith it is letters, not lib*. And he dr('w 
“ bis sword because? the man josthnl him at the d^or. Saith lie 
‘Mnii’iit the Bible because the ]u‘ople say it is the W'ord of (LmI, 
“and it is not ; it deceived Inni. And saitli be bnint the sword and 
‘•pistols and Bibles because they are the (»ods of England. Ili^did 
‘Gt not of hirnself; and, being asked who hid him do it, saith 
“God/ And thereupon was commanded to withdraw.’’ lie was 
sent into custody irnuuMliatcly. — Stray faiuities like Kohiiis, Ivceves, 
l^ruggleton, and Tlieaun; John, seem to have been not imeommoii 
tlirougli England.^ 

Bokhmkmsts AM) oTHKi; Mystics Of the (h rnian ^lystie Jacob 
Boobrne (1 575— 1 0'J I ) tiien* had been a f/ijh in Ihiglish siiiee 1611, 
with a catalogue of his writings, and since then translations of some 
of the writings tluansclves hail apiYcarcd at intervals, mostly from 
the shoj) of oiw* puhlislau', Humphrey Bliimlcn. ’I'la^ interest in 
“ the Teiitonical Piiiloso[)lier ” thusexa*ited hael at length taken form 
in a small sect of professed BoiaiMi.MsTs, |)ro[)oinuling the dueti ine 
of the Jaght of Natun*, i, e. of a mystic intuitional r(‘veIation in the 
soul itself of all true* knowledge* of divine and human things. Of 
this sect Baxter says that they were “ fewei* in number,” and seeme<l 
“ to have attained to greater meekness and euinjiiesi of passions,” 


^ floihviri, IV". ai3- ai7 ; .\fenMnins ( 'oiiiuioas .Joinn.ils, I )< <•. .*iu, ICf l ; 
i’<)liti«jus, Ne. 107 (Au;'. 1'. — 10i^3) ; chij’s IUIkj'u-p.-, .S* ca //» k, jii'. 1.1 — 1-“« 
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ihan tlie other sects. The chief of them was Dr. Pordago, Ptcctor 
of Bradfjckh hi Berks, with liis fiiinily. Tlicy lield vi.sil>l(; and 
sensible coinniunion witli angels” in the Rectory, on the very walls 
and windows of which there a])])earcd miraculons ])ictnres and 
synd)ols; and tlie Doctor himself, besides alarming people with 
such strange phrases as “the fiery deity of Christ dwelling in the 
soul and mixing itself with our flesh,” was clearly unorthodox on 
many ])articular pointsd — Boehme’s system included a mystical 
))livsics or cosmology as Avell as a meta])hysies or theoso])hy, and 
some of his Ikiglish followers seem to have alluMl tliemstdves ivitli 
the famous Astrologer A\ illiam Lilly, whose prophetic Almanacks, 
under the title of MrrllmiH Antihin(^^ had been a])pearing annually 
since IGl 1. But indeed all sorts of men were in contact witli tliis 
rpiaek or (juack-mystic. lie bad been consultt‘<l by ( 'barb s I. as to the 
probable issu(‘ of eviuits ; he had Ixam consulted and feed by pai tisans 
of the other side; his Almanacks, with their hierogly])hics and j)j)litiiai 
jiredictions, had a boundless popularity, and wer<* bringing him a 
g(K)d ineom(‘ ; ht‘ was the chief in his day of those fortune-telling and 
s])irit-aiigiiring celebrities who hover all tluur lives between high 
soeiety and Ib idewell. As be* Jiad adhered to tlie lAarliamentarians 
and made tlu^ stars s])eak for their cause, he had hitherto been 
])retty safe; but the heading Presbyterian and Tnd(‘})('nd('nt ministers, 
as we have S(‘on (ant(‘ TV. j). 31)2), had recently calhul njion Parlia- 
ment to ]nit down his l>astar<l science. (Jatakca* had attacked 
“that grand im])ostoi’ Mr. William Lilly” in aii express ])ul)lica- 
tion.'^ — Is it in a spiiit of mischief that Baxter names 'run \'axjsts, 
or disciples of Sir ilenry Vane the younger, as one of the recognised 
sects of this time ? That great Rejmblican leader, it was known, 
with all liis (h'c]) jmactical astntemess and the perfeet eleariu'ss and 
shrewdness of his speeches and biisiness-lc*t tors, earrii'd in liis head 
a. Tnv.-tie Me1a])liysics of his own which he found it bard to ex])reps. 
It was a something imi(|ue, in<*luding iih'as fnun tlu‘ Antiimmians, 
the Anaba])tists. and the Seekers, he laid been so nmeh anmng, with 
sonu‘tbing al.so of the Fiftli-AIonarcIiy notion, anti with the tliet)rv 
of absolute NAiInntaryism in Heligion, but all these amalgamated 
with new ingredients. Burnet tells ns that, though he liatl taken 
])ains to find out Vant‘'s meaning in his own books, he could never 
reach it, and that, a,s many otliors bad tlie same cxi>erienee, it 
might be reasonalile tt) concliule that \'ane bad purposely kejit 
back the key to bis sj-stem. Friends of Vane bad told Binaiet, 
however, that “ hi‘ leaned to Origen's notion t)f a universal salva- 
tion of all, both t)f devils and the damned, and to the doctrine of 
])re-cxist(mcc.” Fven whtui Cromwell and Vane bad been close 
frit'iitls, calling each other “ Fountain ” and “ Keron ” in their 

• Stationers’ ReLMsters from 1(U4 to Rej^isters, of date June JO, KioJ ((Rita- 
16.51 ; Baxter, 77 - 7S ; Neal, IV. 11*2 — ker’s Tract) and of otlier dates (Lilly's 
IIJ. Alinamndvs). 
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private letter?’, Vaiie had heen in possession of siicli peculiar lights, 
or of others, beyond Croniwell’s aj^prehension. “ Ihotin'r tonnfaiii 
‘‘can i^iiess at his brothers meaning,’' he had written to Cromwell 
in Scotland August 2, 1651, with refeieiiee to some troubit'some 
oii-goings ill iiic Coiineil of State during ( romwells abseme, 
begging liim not to believe ill-natured ri*])orts alaait “llrotln'r 
Heron ” in connexion with them, and adding, “ He assured lie 
“answers your heart’s desire in all tilings, except lie he esteemed 
“ even by you in jnineijiles too high to liitliom ; wliieli one day, I 
“am piTsiiaded, will not be so tbonglit by you, w'lien, by inereasing 
“with tile increasings of God, you shall he brought to that sight 
“ and enjoyment of God in Christ wdiicli ])asscs knowledge.” If 
this to (^ronnvoll, what to others ( Thrta* y<‘ars had ])asscd, and Vane 
Avas now in compiiLsory relireiiicnt. His Hrfired ^f(lns Medit.a 
t/ons bad not yet been piiblislu'd. 8ueb Vanists, tlieri^foi-e, as there 
Avere in Hiol must have imbibed tlieir kiioAvledge of tlieiii from 
Sir Henry’s eoiiA'crsatioii or indirectly. Among tliest^ Haxter 
ineiitioiis Peter Stony, one of Crumwt'irs faA’onrite preaeliers, and 
afterAvards kiiOAVii as a inysti(t on Ids own aceoimt. Of Steviy’s 
jiieacliing, already notoi-ionsly obsenn*, Sir Hmijnmiii .Rndvard bail 
said that “ it Avas too liigli tor tin’s Avorid and too low I’or tlie other,” 
and Haxter puns on the association of V'aiu' ami Sterry, asking 
wlicther and Stariliti/ had ever lu'cn more happily <‘oiijoiiicd. 

Put tlie sect of tlic \\\N]sts existed iierliaps mainly in iJaxter’s 
fancy. ^ 

Guakkhs on Fujfnds : — V’lio can think of the apjx^aranee of 
this sect ill English H istory Avitliout doing what tin* seel itself would 
foi'bid, and reverently raising tin* hat I And yet in 165 1 tins Avas 
the very sect of sects. It was about the (Quakers that flime had 
begun to be the most A'ioleiit excitement among the guardians of 
social order tlirougliont the Hriti.^li Islands. — It was then six or 
seven years since they had first been lieanl of in any distiin t way, 
and four since tin y bad received the name (^UA K MKs, A HiuLy 
shire Justice of the J’eace, it is said, first invented that name fur 
tlieni, because they si’cnicd to be foml of the text Ji r. v. 22, and 
had oflemlcd Idiii by addre>sing it to himsi lf and a brother magis- 
trate : “ Fear yi* not met saitli the Lord ; will yv not tninbh* at 
“my ])ivsen(ie ? ” Put Robert Pai'clay’s aeeount of the origin of 
the name in Ills il/>o/uyy /hr //n; (1675) is prohal>ly more 

correct, tliongli not inconsistent. He* says it arose from the I’act 
tliat, in the early inec'tings- of “ ’^Die Children of I he Light,” as 
they first called themselves, violent ]>liysiejil agitations Avere ii()t 
unfrequent, and conversions Avere often signali/ed by that aeeompani- 
ment. Tlieni Avas oftim an “ iiiAvard travail ” in somt; one prestmt ; 
“ and from this inward travail, while tire darkmss sr'cks to obscure 
the light, and the light breaks tbrough the darkness, wliieli it 

^ f’.'iyOr. 71 7C ; Atilt, oil I'upcis by Nickolls, 7-^ -70; Wood’s Alli, HI. j7H 
et ..CM. fud IV. Lit) 138. 
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‘‘ will always do if the soul ^»‘ives not its strength to the dnrlviiei^s, 
“ there will he such a painful travail found in the soul tliat will 
‘^eveii work upon the outward man, so that often-tiines, throuiffh 
“ the working thereof, the body will he greatly shaken, and many 
“ groans and siglis and tears, even as the pangs of a woman in 
“ travail, will la-y Ik ‘I d of it : yea, and this not oidy as to one, hut 
. sonieiiines the power of (h)d will hrt’ak foi th into a whole 
“ meeting, and there wdll he such an inward travail, while each is 
“ seeking to overcome the evil in themselves, that by the strong 
“contrary woi’kings of tli(‘s(‘ opposite powers, like the going of two 
“ cuntraiy tides, eveiy individual will Ije strongly exereised as in a 
“ day of l)attle, and thereby trend)ling and a motion of body will 
“he upon most, if not n])on jill, whieh, as the ])owTr of Tiutli 
“prevails, will from pangs and groans end with a swetg. sound of 
“ tlianksgiving and jjraist*. And from this the name *){' (J/fa/i-rrs, i. «>. 
“ was lirst reproacliUilly cast upon us ; which though it 

“ 1)(‘ none of our choosing, yet in this respect wt‘ ai'O not ashamed of 
“it, but hav(^ rather reason to rejoice therc'IVtre, even that we aj*e 
“sensihli^ of this jjowej' that hath oftentimes laid hold of our 

“ adv(‘i*sari(!s, and mad(.‘ them yiehl to ns, and join with ns, and 

“confess to th(‘ Truth, Ixdore they liad any disfinet and discursive 
“ kiKjwh'dge of oui‘ doctrines.” ddie (j)uak('rs, then, aceov<ling to 

this eminent Apologist for IIkmu, hnd, from the first, definite 

doctriiK's, w'hieh might he distinctly and discursively known. Wliat 
were tiny ? They hardly amounted to an\ expiess revolution of 
existing Theology. In no esscmtial respect did any of their recog- 
nised representatives impugn any of the doctrines of (dn istianity 
as ])rofess(‘d hy othia* fervid Kvangelieal sects. The Trinity, the 
Divinity of ( dirist, the natural siufuli\(‘ss of men, pro]>itlatiou hy 
Christ alone, saiietitication hy the Holy S])irit, the inspiration 
and authority of the Scrij)tui’(’S — in tliese, and in oilier cardinal 
tenets, they were at one with the main body oftlu'ir eontemporary 
Christians. Though it was customary for a time to eonfonnd them 
with th(^ liaiitei’s, they thi'inselves repndiati.*d the connexion, and 
ojiposed the Hanters and their libertinism whm't'ver they met, them. 
Whercdii then lay the distinctive peeidiarity of the Quakers? It 
has l>(‘en usual to say that it consisted in th(‘ir doctrim* of the nni- 
veisalitv of tlu‘ gift of tin* Spirit, and of the constant inner light, 
and motion, and tcachingof the Spirit in the soul of each individual 
believer. This is not sntheient. That doetiine they shared suh 
stiintially with various other sects, — eertainly with the lloehmenists 
and oth(*r (xnitinental .Mystics, not to speak of the Knglish Anti- 
noinians and Sei'kius. Nay, in their first gri'at practical ap])lica' 
tion of the tloetrine they had heen largely anticipated. If the inner 
motion or manifestation of the S])irit in each mind, in inteipreta- 
tion of the Mihle or over and above the .Bible, is tlie sole true 
teaching of tlie Cospel, and if the manifestation eoim'fli as the 
Spirit listeth, and cannot he cominanded, a regular Alim-try of tlie 
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Word by a so-called Clergy is an absurdity, and a hired ministry an 
aboininatioii ! said the Quakers, Jn reacliing this ei»nclusi(>n, 
however, they luid only added tliein.selves to masses of jieoj)le, 
known as lirownists, Seekers, and Anabajdists, wlio liad alri ady, 
by tlie same route or byotliers, advanced to tiie slanding-on.inid of 
absijiute Voluntaryism. AVliai did distinguish tlie early (^inkers 
seems to have l)een, in the tii-st place, the fliorongJi form ol their 
iijijirelieusion of tliat doctrine of tlie Inner Jnglit, or Immediate 
Jtevelat'ioii of the Spirit, whieli tliey held in eommon with other 
sects, iind, ill tlic second place, iheir coiiiai^o and tenacity in carry- 
ing out the practical intcrcnccs tVoni that doctrine in every sentence 
of their own speech and every hour of their own conduct. As to 
the form iu whieli they held tJie doctrine itself llarelay will be 
again our best authority. “The testimony of tlu^ Spirit,” he says, 
‘‘is that alone hy whicli the ti'iie knowledge of (lod hath been, is, 
“and can only be, reveakal ; who, ns by the moving of Iiis own 
“ Spirit he eoiiverted the Chaos of this world into that Avonderful 
“ Order wluuvin it was in the lu'ginning, and created Man a living 
“ Soul to rule and govern it, so by the same Spirit he liatli mani- 
“ tested himself all along unto tlie sons of ni(‘n, Iioth I'ati’iarchs, 
“ Crophets, and Apostles : wliieh revelations of Ood l>y tlie Sfiirit, 
“ Avlietlicr by outwaid voices and app(‘aranccs, dreams, or inward 
“ ohjeedive manifestations iu the heart, wen' of old tlie formal 
“object of tlieii’ faith and rcniaiu yet so to be, — since tlie oliject of 
“ the Saints’ faith is tlii^ same in all ages, tJimigh s(‘t foi’th under 
“ divers adininistratioiis.*’ This Inner Light of th(‘ Spirit, sci/.ing 
men and wonnai at all times and [ilaccs, and illnniinating them in 
the knowledge of (lod, was, Barclay elsi'wheni t'xplains, something 
altogether su])ern}itiiral, something totally distinct from natural 
Keason. “That Ilaii, as ht* is a rational creature, liath Itcason as 
“a natural faculty of his soul, \vc deny not ; for this is a propia’ty 
“ natural and essential to him, by which hi‘ can know and learn 
“ many arts and sciences, beyond what any other animal «*an do by 
“ tin* mere animal jn iiieijde. Neither do Ave deny that hy this 
“ rational principle Man may aj)])rehend in his Inaiii, ami in the 
“notion, a knoAvledge oftoxl ami j-juritnal tilings; yet, that not 
“ btang the rigid organ, .... it cannot profit him towaials salva- 
“ tioii, blit rathe*!’ hindcreth.” And what of tla^ use ami value of 
the Scriptures t “ Krom these revelations of the Sjiirit of (lod to 
“ tin? saints have proceeded the S<Tiptures of 'fruth, Avhicli contaiii 
“ (1) A faithful hisLori<'al account of the actings of Cod’s pi'ople in 
“divers ages, Avith many singular and itniarkable j>rovidem*es at- 
“ tending tlieni ; (2) A jirojilietical account of several things, Avhercof 
“ some are already |)ast jiikI some y<*t to come ; (li) A full ami ample 
“ aeeount of all the chief jirimriples of the (h)ctrine of Christ . , . . 
“ Nevertheless, hi'caiise they are only a deelaratioii of tli(j fountain, 
“ and not the fountain itself, tliercfon; they are not to he (*sti‘enied the 
“ principal ground of all Truth and Knowledge, nor yet the ude<[uate 
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“primary rule of faith and manners. Nevoi*+heless, as that which 
“ ^iveth a true and fiiithful testimony of tlie first foundation, they 
“ are and may be esteemed a secondary rule, suhordinate t(j tlie 
“ Spirit, from wliieh tliey have all their excellency and certainty.” 
So much for the /b>’m of the central principle of Early Quakerism, 
so far as it can be cxpi-essed lofjically. But it was in the n.'solute 
application of the principle in pi'actice that the Early Quakers 
made themselves eoiispicuous. They were not Speculative Volun- 
taries, waitini:^ for the abolition of the National Church, and ])ayini( 
tithes meanwhile. They were Separatists who would at ojice and 
in ev(uy way assert their 8<‘paraLism. They would ]»ay no tithes ; 
they called every church “a stee])le-house • and they i-e.L’arded 
every ])arsoii as the liired performer in one of the stec'ple-houses. 
Then, in tlieir own meetings for mutual edification and woi’ship, 
all their custoiTis were in aceoj-dance with their inain j)j‘ineij)le. 
They liad no fix(‘d articles of congregational creed, no pi*escribed 
forms of j)rayer, no ordinance of baptism or of sacramental com- 
munion, no religious ceremony in sanction of marriage, ami no 
])ai<l or appointed ])i-eaehers. Tlie ministry was to be as tbe si)irit 
moved ; all e(|ually might speak oi* be sihmt, pool* as well as I'ieh. un- 
learned as well as learned, women as well as men ; if spt*(‘ial teachers 
did spring up amongst them, it should not be professionally, or to 
eai*n a salary, ^"et, with all this liberty among themselves, what 
unanimity in the moral purport of their teachings ! Their restless 
dissatisfaction with the Estaldished Church and with all known 
varieties of Dissent, their passion for a full reception of Clirist at 
the fountain-head, tlieir searchings of the Scriptures, their private 
rajitures and meditations, tlieir prayers ami eonsnltations in pnhlie, 
had n^snlted in a simple re-issue of the Christianity of the Sermon 
i)n the Mount. Quakerism, in its kernel, was but tlu' revived 
Clirist ian morality of meekness, jiii'ty, benevolenee, purity, triitli- 
fnlness, ]H*:u‘efuliiess, ami passivity. Tliere weie to be no <*atbs : 
Y(*a or Nay was to be enough. There were to be no eerenionies of 
lionour or courtesy-titles among men: the hat was to be taken otf 
to no one, and all W’ere to bo atldressed in tlie singular, a> Thou. 
and Thee. War and physical violence were unlawful, and tliere- 
i'ori^ all figliting and tbe trade of a soldier. Injuries to onesidf 
W'cre to bt? borne with jiatieuce, but tliere was to be tbe most 
active energy in relieving the sufferings of others, and in seeking 
out suffering where it lurked. The sick and those in ])rison Avere 
to be visited, the insane and the outcast ; and the wrongs and 
cruelties of la w, whet her in deatli-stmtenccs for mere offtaicos against 
property, or in lirutal methods of prison-treatnuait, Avere to be 
exposed and condemned. For the rest, the Friiuids were to walk 
industriously and domestically through tlie Avorld, lionost in tlieir 
dealings, Avearing a plain Biiritan garb, and avoiding all vanities 
and gaieties. — Had it been jiossiblo for such a sect to emne into 
existence by mere natural groAvtli, or the nnconcertcd as.^iciation of 
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like-nviluled persons in all parts of the country at once, even then, 
one can see, there would hav'e heeii irritation between it and the 
rest of the coininnnity. The refusal to ]>ay tithes, the refusal of 
oaths in Courts of l^aw or anywhere else, the objection to war and 
to the trade of a soldier, the Theeimj and Tltoii/nuf of all indis- 
criininatt'ly, the keeping of the hat on in any presence, would haA^e 
occasioned constant fend between any little nucleus of (Quakers and 
the society round about it. But thes(‘ct had not formed itself by any 
such ([ni(‘t jn’oeess of simultaneous grou])ing among peo])h* who Jiad 
somehow imbibed its tenets. It had come into being, and in fact 
had ^ha})ed its tenets and become awaiv of them, through a previous 
fervoui' of itinerant ri'opagaiidism, such as had hardly been known 
since tlie Inst A])ostles and ('bristiaii missiomuies bad walked 
among thi> heatben. T'ht^tirst Quaker, the man in whose dreamings 
by himself, aideil by scanty readings, the prineljdes of tin* sect bad 
been evolved, and in whose eomlnet by himself foi* a year or two 
th(‘ sect had ])ractically oi'iginated, was the good, blunt, obstinate, 
opa(|nc-hrained, ecstatic, 1 jcie(‘stcrshire sho(‘makcr, (jicoi‘go box, 
the Bocinmj of Faiglaml. From the year IGlb, when he was two 
and (wmity }eais of age, the llf«‘ <‘f Fox had been aji ima'ssant 
tramp throngli the towns aiid villages of the Midlands and the 
North, with pi'cachings in barns, in inns, in nnnkc't-placcs. ontsidi' 
conits (d' jnstic(\ and oiten inside the stt'cpic-honscs t hcnrsolvcs, by 
way of inlcri’uption of the regular mlni.stt*rs, or corrtadion nl tlnnr 
docti-inc after tlie hours of rrgnlar s(‘i*vi»'(‘. Fxtraordinary cxeib'monts 
had attended him eve)ywh«*re. paroxysnw of delight in liini with 
tears and tremblings, outbreaks of rag<‘ against him with hootings 
ajid stonings. Again and again la* bad been bi’miglit la-fore jiistiia s 
and niagist rab-s, to wliose presence indeed be naturally tcndcil ot 
bi'^ own accord fnr tin- pnr])osc of lectining them on tln-ir dut:cs, 
and to whom he was al\va\s writing Biblical h-ttfi-s. lie bad Imm-ii 
beaten and ]»ut in the storks; be bad been in Derby jail and in 
sevcial other prisons, eliaiged with riot or blasj»iiciny ; and in tln-s<‘ 
jn’isoiis be had found w'oi k to bis mind and liad sonictifiies eon vri ted 
his jailoi's. And so. by the yeai* IGol, the man with the h-atlier 
bna^elit'S, ’ as he was ealu-d, had b(’eonn‘ a ceh'l»i’ity thi’onghont 
Fiiglaml, with seattcavd converts and adhoi-ents ewrywhore, but 
V(;ted a ])cst and terror by tin* public authorities, the I'egnlar 
st(*('])le'lioiise cl('rgy whether .Prr-bytei’iaii or I nd<-|)< lalent, and the 
appointi d preachers of all tla* old sects. Jly this time, howc\<*i', he 
was by no nufans the sole j)rcaclicr <»f (^)nak<*ri-m. Fvny now and 
then from among his converts there bad started njMinc fitted to assist 
him in tlwi wank of itim-rant jnaipagandism, and the number of 
such had increased In D)o4 to about sixty in all. Richard Fains- 
vvan th, Janies Nayler, AVilliam Dewsbury, Thomas A Mam, 
Audland, Frauds Ilowgill, Ivlwanl Bnrrongh, Thomas Taylor, 
John (.dmm, Ricbar<i Ilnlibertliorn, Miles ilallu-ad, James I‘arncl, 
Thomas Hi iggs, Robert Widder.s, (Jeorge \V liiti hca.d, Tbonias 
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Holmes, James Lancaster, Alexander Parker, William Caton, and 
John Stiihhs, of the one sex, with Elizabeth Hooton, Amin Downer, 
Elizabeth Heavens, Elizabeth Fletclier, Ihirbara Blaii^deii, (. atherim* 
Evans, and Sarah Clieevers, of the otlwr sex, were among the chief of 
these (‘ai’ly Quaker preachers aftt‘r Fox. They had eairied the 
doctrines into every j)art of Fngland, and also into Scotland and 
Ireland; some of them had even been moved to go to the Lon- 
tineiit. Wherever th(‘y went theic was the same disturbance round 
them as round Fox himself, and tiny had the same hard treatment 
imjnLonment, duckings, wliippings. It is necessary that the 
reader should renuunber that in Ido l Quakerism was still in this 
first stage of its <liirusion by a vehement propagandism cai-ried on 
by soTne sixty itinerant ])reaehei‘s at war with established habits 
and customs, and had not settled down into mere indivi<Iual 
Quietism, with associations of th<»se who had been convei't(‘d to its 
|)i inci]des, and coid<l b(* content with their own hx'al meetings. In 
the chief e(‘nti-es, indeed, there were now fixed meetings for the 
resident (^nakco’s, tlu^ main nu*eting [dace lor Lemdon being the 
Hull and Mouth in St. ^lartin’s-le-tjlrand ; but Fox and most »>f 
bis coadjutors were still wandering about the country.— I'la re was 
already an extensive literatim* of (^tiiakerism, cemsisting of printed 
letters and tracts by lA»x him>eif. Farnsworth, Nayh-r, Dewsbury, 
Howgill, and otluas. aiul of ijive<-tives against the (Quakers and tludr 
j)rincIpK‘S by Prcsbytei’ians and Inde 2 )endents ; and soim; of the 
letters of tilt* Quakers had bt'cn directly iuldiessed to Lrotnwidl. 
Thert* hatl also, some time in Ido l, been one intta view lietwt'cn tlui 
J.onl Ibotector and Fox. Ctdonel I lacker, having ai'rt sttMl F»)x in 
]^eicestcrshii e, had sent him u]) to ljondt)ii. lirought to Whitehall, 
one nna’uing early, when the Lord Frotectoi* wa< dressing, he had 
saiil, on tmtering, “ Jk'aee be on this I lousi* ! ’' ami had tlu‘r. dis- 
eourst'd to the Froteetor at some length, the Froteotor kimlly 
listening, (u’casionally putting a (pieslitui, ami st'veral tiim*s at Isimw- 
ledging a icmark til ( It'orge's hy saying it was “ veiy good," ami 
“the tinth." At jcirting, the Pititeetoi’ iiad takt*n ladd of his 
liand, ami, witli teai-s in his (*yes, said “(kum* again t(» my house ! 
“ If tlion and I wen* hut an Iu)ur of the day t«>gethi‘r, we sh»)u]d be 
‘‘ neait'r one to another. 1 wisli no nioi-e harm to thee than I do 
“to my owJi soul.” (hitside, the ea[»tain on guard, informing 
(i}et)rg(? that he was frt‘e, liad wanted him, hytlu* Froti'ctor's taders, 
to stay and dim.* witlj the lious(‘hold ; but tlet>rge liatl stonily 
dt‘elined. ‘ 

^ S»*\v»*l's ///."V. •/ //--/' //m /‘tuiftlr t'till.’f/ at>li* and l.tink far t In- jn-'sT 

(«il. 1, 1 I))!); lUlIrs It rXpo.sil it'll \('t . I 

and hisciplinu of t lie Surioty ul Fiinids cl tin* priiu-ij'lcs raiiv Quak' Vi''in. 

f it! I'oif iit’i i<‘/i ; l>a.\trr,77 ; Neal, 'rii"n;:li n-'t writtni till twenty vt ars 
IV. dl U ; l*aniplilcl,s in 'I’hotiuiscri after mir presi'iit d.itc, it w;e tlx* tirst 
( V'lleetii'ii ; Itol'crl Harelay's aia-male aiul artiindat'.' evpiessKm. 1 

f n' t/ir o''h 17<i;'»L pp. I, -is, ln-lie\e, ol the priiieipit-' tliat hail 

IIS, - 'fhis last L a reallv n'ally, ihou.uli rather ' "iiiust'd! . , pei- 
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Such were the more recent sects and heresies for which, as 
well as for those older and more familiar, the First Parliament 
of the Protectorate had been, with the help of Dr. Owen and 
his brother-divines, preparing a strait-jacket. Of that Parlia- 
ment, however^ and ol‘ all its belonoani>’s, the Commonwealth 
was to he rid sooner than had been ex])ected. 

It had been the astute policy of the Parlianient to con- 
centrate all their attention upon the new (\^nstitiition for the 
Protectorate, and to neg*lect and postpone other business until 
the Bill of the Constitution had been ]nished thronoh and 
presentc'd to Cromwell for his assent. In particular they had 
])ostponed^ as much as possible, all snpplii's for Army and 
Navy and for caiTying* on the (Jovernment. Py this, as th(*y 
Ihong-ht, they retained Cromwell in their g-rasp. By the 
instrument under which they had been called, he could not 
dissolve them till they had sat five months, — wliich, by 
ordinary counting’ from Sept. 3, 1054, made them safe till 
Feb. 3, lOo^*-^. Put, if they could contrive that it should 
bo Cromwell s intc’rest not to dissolve them then. th(‘re was 
no reason why they should not sit on a g*ood while longer, 
])erha])s even till near Oct. 1(356, the time tiny had them- 
sc’lves fixed for the meeting of the next l^irliament. To 
])ostpone su])plies, therefore, till after the general Bill oftln^ 
Constitution in all its sixty Article’s should have? rc’Ceived 
Cromwell’s assent, to wrap up ])resent supplies and the hoj)e 
of future sup])lies as much as pos.si))le in t he’ Pill itsidf, was 
the plan of the Anti-Oliverians. The Pill, it will be n*- 
membered, had jiasse’d the second reading on Dee. ?i3, had 
then gom? into Committee for amendments, and had come 
back to the House with these ann’udments. On the 10th of 
January, 1654-5, when the Pill was almost n^ady to be en- 
grossed, it was moved by the Oliverians that there should bt* 
a conference’ about it with the Proteedor ; but the motion was 
lost by 107 votes to 05. Among various subsecpient. divisions 

vaded tlie (^uakt*r tea(liiii;;s ainl writ- |nil»lishfd ia l.s7<», t]i»* ]>()sl]iiiiui)us 
at tliat dato. — 'I’lnav an*, many \v«>ik' (d a sfrond Uolicrt. lian-lay, t\vr» 
parti»'lf'S of ia/oraiation about tin? early lumdred y(‘a.is afte.r the liist. lint the 
(Quakers, and ahrait otlu'r (ton1einj»oi-ary Iniok, thouyl) lahorious, is very <']iaoti(*^ 
I'hudi.sli serfs, in Inntr Lip' of the and shows lianlly any knowledge of the 
th*’ ('ommumneaUh^ time of whieh it mainly treats. 
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was one on the 16th on the question whether the Bill should 
become Law even if the Lord Protector should refuse his 
assent, and the Anti-Oliverians negatived the putting* of 
the (juestion by eig*hty-six votes to fifty-five. The next day, 
after another division, it was resolved thus : “ That this Bill 
“ entitled An Act Dedarinfj and SetHinfj the dovenuiumt of the 
Commonwealth^ &e., be eng*rossed in order to its presentment 
“ to the Lord Protector for his consideration and assent,” and 
that, if ‘"the Lord Prot(‘ctor and the Parliament shall not 
“ agree thereunto and to every Article thereof, then the Ihll 
“ shall be void and of none eifect.” Cromwell having thus 
been shut u[) to accept all or none, tlui Pill passed the third 
and conclusive reading on Priday, Jan. 19. Then all depended 
on Cromw(‘ll, who would, have twenty days to make up his 
mind. He had made up his mind already, and did not 
mean to wait for the parchment. The Bill included j)ro- 
visions striking, as he conceived, at th(‘ root of his Pndectorati*, 
e. g. oiu^ for d(‘j)riving him and the Council of State of that 
pow(U' of interim legislation which they had hilherto exercisi‘d 
with so inu(*h eflect, and others withholding the negative he 
thought his due on futun* Bills allecting fundamentals. He 
was, besides, wholly disgusted with the s])irlt and coniluct of 
tin* Parliament. Accordingly, having* betlnuight himself that, 
in th(' })aynn‘nt of the soldiers and sailors, a month was con- 
strued as twenty-eight days only, h(‘ let the Saturday and 
Sunda\ aftm* th(‘ third reading of tlu* Bill pass C[uietly by, and 
then, f)n Monday the 2‘2nd, having* summoned the Hous(‘ to 
nn‘et him in the Painted (^hainl)er, address(‘d them in what 
counts as the Fourth of his Spec‘ches, told them their time 
was up that ilay, and dissolved them, ddieir (\)nsl it utional 
Bill of Sixty Articles disappeared with them; and they had 
not, in all the five months, sent up a single Bill to Cromwell 
for his ass**nt.^ 


Cdiiuuohs Joiinialii of dates ; (Jodwiii, IV. 1 IS- -laZ ; CailyL’, 111. 70- 
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SECTION II. 

BETWEEN THE PABLIAMEXTS, OR THE TIME OP ARBITRARINESS : 

JAN. 22 , 1654 - 55 — SEPT. 17 , 1656 . 

A VOWED AKRITRARINESS” OP THIS STAOE OF THE PRO- 
TECTORATE, AND REASONS FOR IT. — FIRST MEETING OF 
CROMWELL AND IITS COUNCIT. AFTER THE DISSO- 
LUTION ; MAJOR - GENERAL OVERTON TN CUSTODY : 
OTHER ARRESTS : SUPPRESSION OF A WIDE REPUR- 
LICAN CONSPIRACY AND OF ROYALIST RISINGS IN 
YORKSHIRE AND THE WEST : REVENUE ORDINANCE 
AND MR. cony’s OPPOSITION AT T.AW: DEFERENCE 
OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS: RLAKE IN THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN : MASSACRE OF THE PIEDMONTESE PRO- 
TESTANTS: DETAILS OF THE STORY AND OF CROM- 
WEI.l’s proceedings in C0NSE(MH:NCE : IM-LNN TN THE 
SPANISH WEST INDIES*. HIS REPIH.SE FROM HISIWNIOl.A 
AND LANDING IN JAMAKLV : DECLARATION OF WAR WITH 
SPAIN AND ALLIANCE M'lTH FRANCE: SCHEME OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF EN<ILAND BY MAJOR-GENERALS: LIST 
OF THEM AND SUMMARY OF THEIR POLICE-SYSTEM: 
DIPMMATION TAX ON THE ROYALISTS, AND OTHER 
MEASURES IN TERllOUKyT: CONSOLIDATION OF THE 7X)N- 
DON NEWSPAPER PRESS: PROCEEDINGS OF THE COM- 
MISSION OF EJECTORS AND OF THE COMMISSION OF 
TRIERS: VUAV OF CTiOMM'ELl/s ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, WITH ENUMERATION OF ITS VARIOUS COM- 
PONENTS : EXTENT OF TOLERATION OUTSIDE THE ESTAB- 
LISHED CHURCH : THE PROTEC'rOR^S TREATMENT OF THE 
ROMAN CATHOLICS, THE EPISCOPALIANS, THE ANTI- 
TRINITARIANS, THE QUAKERS, AND THE JEWS: STATE OF 
THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS UNDER THE 
PROTECTORATE : CROMWELL’s PATRONAGE OF LEARNING : 
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LIST OF ENOLISH MEN OF LETTERS ALIVE IN 1656, AND 
ACCOUNT OF THEIB DIVERSE RELATIONS TO CROMWELL : 
POETICAL PANEGYRICS ON HIM AND IIIS PROTECTORATE. 
— NEW ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF SCOT- 
T.AND : LORD RROGHILL’S PRESIDENCY THERE FOR CROM- 
WELL ; GENERAL STATE OF THE COUNTRY: CONTINUED 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE RESOLUTIONERS AND THE 
PROTESTERS FOR KIRK-SUPRFLMAC Y : INDEJHLNDENOY AND 
QUAKERISM IN SCOTLAND: MORE EXTREME ANOMALIES 
THERE: STORY OF “JOCK OF BROAD SCOTLAND”: BRISK 
INTERCOURSE BETWH^:EN SCOTLAND AND LONDON: MISSION 
OF MR. JAMES SHARP. — IRELAND FROM 1654 TO 1656. — 
GLIMl’SE OF THE COLONIES. ((5 q 

This lon^ stretch of twenty nionihs was to be another period 
of tlie ,i,**overiHneiit of tlie Commonwealtli hy the Lord Pro- 
tector and the Council of State on their own res])onsibility and 
witliout a Parliament. In the circumstances in whicli the 
late Parliament had left them, without su))p)ies and without 
a sini>’le concluded and authoritative enactment, they could 
only tall back on the original Instrument of the Protectorate, 
amending its defects by their own ingenuity as e^xigencies 
oc(*urred, with a suggestion now and then snatched, for the 
sake of (jnasi- Parliamentary countenance, from the wreck of 
the late (\)nstitutioiial Bill. Hence a character of “arbi- 
trariness” in Cromwell’s government throughout this ])eriod 
greater perha})s than in any other of his whole Protectorate. 
For that, however, he was prepared. At the first meeting of 
the Council after the Dissolution of Parliament (Tuesday, Jan. 
,‘23, 1654-5) there were present, I find, Ilis Hig-hness himself, 
and thirt(‘en out of the eighteen Councillors, viz. : Lord Pre- 
sident Lawrence, the I’arl of Mulgrave, Viscount Lisle, Lam- 
bert, Desborough, Fiennes, Montague, Sydtmham, Strickland, 
Sir Charles Wolselev, Skippon, Jones, and Rous; and it was 
then “ ordered by his Highness and the Council that Friday 
“ next be set apart for their seeking of God, and that Mr. 
“ Lockyer, Mr. Caryl, Mr. Denn, and Mr. Sterry, be desired 
“ then to give their assistance.” In entering on th(‘ new 
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period of their Government^ the Protector and the Council 
thought a day of special prayer very fitting,^ 

In the Dissolution Speech Cromwell, rebuking the Parlia- 
ment for their inattention to what he considered their real 
duty, had compared them to a tree under the shadow of which 
there had been a too thriving growth of other vegetation. 
Interpreting the parable, he had explained to them that 
there was at that moment a new and very complex conspiracy 
against the Commonwealth, that the Levellers at home had 
been in correspondence with the Cavaliers abroad, that their 
plans were laid and their manifestos ready, that commis- 
sioners from Charles Stuart had arrived and stores of arms 
and money had been collected, and also (worst of all) that 
there had been tamperings with the Army by Commoiuvealth 
men of higher note than the mere Levellers. He did not 
believe, he said, that any then in Parliament w’ere in the 
Cavalier interest in the connexion, but he was not sure that 
they were all perfectly clear of the connexion on all its sides. 
At all events, he kne\v that their j)olicy of starving the Army 
had given the enemy their best opportunity. Fortunately, he 
had already some of the chief home-conspirators in custody, and 
the Cavalier part of the plot might explode when it likcd.- 
The chief of those in custody when Cromwell spoke was 
the Ilei)ublican Major-General Overton, lie had been untler 
suspicion before, as we have seen, but had cleared himself 
sufliciently to Cromwell, and had been sent back to Scotland 
as second in command to Monk (Sept. 1654). Since then, 
however, he had relaj^sed into the Anti-Oliverian mood, and 
had become, it was believed, the head of the numerous Anti- 
Oliverians or Republicans in Monk’s Army. The proposal 
was to seize Monk, make Overton the comma nder-in-chief, 
and march into England. Rut, information having be(*n 
received in time, there had been the necessary arrests of the 

1 Council Order Book of date.— Sir ]>rese.nt at the meet in;.' of dan. ‘Jd, 

Anthony A>.ldi^y ('ooj)er, liaving shown hi.M — 5 were Fleetwood, Sir (iilheit 

Anti-Oliverian tendencies in tlie late JMckerinp, and liichard Mayor. Fleet- 

rarliaiiieiit, did not reaj»pear in the wood was in Ireland; Fickering’s nh- 

Coniicil after the I)i.ssolution, and had .seime was acciclental, ami he was in ]ji« 

virtually ceased to be a member. jdaee very regularly aft erward.s ; Mayor 

Colonel Mackwr.rth had died Dec. ‘dtJ, did not attend steadily. 

Ib54. The three other members not Speech IV. (Oarlyle, I II. 7f — 81). 
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guilty officers (Dec. 1654). Most of them had been kept in 
Edinburgh to be dealt with by Monk ; but the chiefs had 
been sent at once to London, and among them Overton, 
whose arrest had taken place at Aberdeen. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower Jan. 16, 1654^5. The clue having thus 
been furnished, further investigation had disclosed more. In 
concert with the Anti-Oliverian movement in the Army of 
Scotland, and depending on that movement for hel}>, there 
had been plottings in England, in which Harrison, Colonel 
Okey, Colonel Alured, Colonel Sexby, Adjutant-Gtmeral 
Allen, Admiral Lawson, Major John Wildman, Lord Grey 
of Groby, Carew, and even Bradshaw, Hasilrig, and Henry 
Marten, were, or were said to be, more or less involved.* The 
aim seems to have been a combination of the Anabaptist 
Levellers with the more eminent Republicans, — the Levellers, 
or some of them, ([uite willing to combine also with the 
Royalists, and indeed in confidential negotiation with them. 
How the scheme, or medley of schemes, would have turned 
out in the working, was never to be known. It was frustrated 
by the arrest, in January and Eebruary, of most of the sus- 
pected. The most important arrest was that of Major Wild- 
man, the undoubted chief of the Levelling section of the 
conspiracy. When arrested in Wiltshire, he was found in the 
act of dictating a ‘‘ Declaration of the Free and Well-affected 
People of England now in arms against the tyrant Oliver 
Cromwell, Esq.” He was imprisoned in Chepstow (Vstle. 
Sexby, the most active man after Wildman in the Levelling 
or Anabaptist section of the conspiracy, escaped and went 
abroad. Adjutant- General Allen, and others less d('e])ly im- 
plicated, were dismissed from their posts in the Army. Har- 
rison was confined in the Isle of Portland, Carew in St. 
Mawes, in Cornwall, and Lord Grey of Groby in W indsor 
Castle. None of all the Republicans, higher or lower, it 
was remarked, suffered any punishment beyond such seclusion 
or dismissal from the service. Clemency on that side was 
always CromweUs policy.' 

1 Godwin, TV. 15?— 165; Carlyle, 182—188 (Wildnian^s Proclamation); 
III. 66—70 and 98—09 ; Whitlocke, IV. Life of Robert Blair, 319. 
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Much sharper was CromwelV^ method of doillinff with t/w 
attempted invasion and insurrection of tlie Royalists independ- 
ently. Hopes had risen hig*!! at the Court of the Stuarts, 
and the jneparations had been extensive. Charles himself 
had gone to Middleburg, with the Marquis of Ormond and 
others, to be ready for a lauding in England ; Hull had been 
thought of as the likeliest landing-place ; commissioned 
pioneers of the enterprise were already moving about in 
various English counties. Of all this Thurloe had procured 
sufficient intelligence through his foreign spies, and the pre- 
cautions of the Protector and Council had been commensurate. 
The projected Overton revolt in Scotland and the Wildman- 
Sexby plot in England having been brought to nothing, the 
Royalists had to act for themselves. Two abortive risings 
in March, 1654-5, exhausted their energy. One was in 
Yorkshire, where Sir Henry Slingsby and Sir Richard 
IVfalevricr appeared in arms, but were immediately sup- 
pressed. The other was in the West, and was more serious. 
On the night of Sunday, the 11th of March, a body of 200 
Cavaliers, headed by Sir Joseph Wagstaif, one of Charles’s 
emissaries from abroad, took possession of the city of Salis- 
bury. The assizes were to be held in the city tlie next day, 
and Chief Justice Rolle, Judge Nicholas, and the High Sherilf, 
had arrived and were in their beds. They were seized ; and 
next morning Wagstaif issued orders for hanging them, but 
was stopped in the act by the remonstrances of Colonel John 
Penruddock and others. From Salisbury, finding no en- 
couragement among the citizens, the insurgents moved 
westward till they reached South Molton in llevoushirc, 
where they were overtaken on the night of Wednesday, 
March 14, by Captain Unton Crook. There was a brief 
street-fight, ending in the defeat of the Royalists, and the 
capture of Penruddock and about fifty more. Wagstaff 
escaped. Of the contemporary insurgents in the north there 
had meanwhile escaped Malevrier and also Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester, who had come from abroad to head the Royalist 
insurrection generally, had gone to the north, but had not 
awaited the actual upshot. He lay concealed in London for 
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a time, and got to Cologne at last In the trials which 
ensued those who siitFered capitally were Peuraddock, be- 
headed at Exeter, a Captain Hugh Grove and several others 
at other places in the West, and two or three at York. Many 
of the inferior culprits, capitally convicted, had their lives 
spared, hut were sent in servitude to Barbadoes.^ 

Eevennc had been one of the first cares of the Protector 
and Council in resuming* power after the Dissolution. By a 
former ordinance of theirs of June 1654 (Vol. IV. p. 562), the 
assessment for the Army and Navy had been renewed for 
three months at. the rate of .;£^120,00() per month, and for the 
next three months at tlie lowered rate of .£"90,000 per montli. 
This ordinance had ex 2 )ired at Christmas 1654 ; and, though 
the Parliament had then 2 >assed a Ifill for extending the assess- 
ment for three months more at £60,000 2 )er month, the Bill 
had never been presented to Cromwell for his assent. On the 
8th of February, 1654—5, therefore, a new Ordinance by Ir’s 
Highness and Council fixed tlie assessment for a certain term 
at .£"60,000 niontli. This acceptance of the reduction 
]')ro 2 )oseJ by the Parliament gave general satisfaction ; and 
there is evidence that at this time Cromwell and the Council 
let themselv('s be driven to various shills of economy rather 
than overstrain their 2 >ower of ordinance-making in the un- 
popular ])articular of sut^t^lies. But, indeed, it was on the 
question of the validity of this 2 ^ 0 wer generally, all-essential 
as it was, that they (‘iicountered their greatest difficulties. A 
merchant named Cony did more to wreck the Proteef orate by 
a suit at law than did the Cavaliers by their arinetl insurrec- 
tion. Having refused to jmy custom duty because it was 
levi(*d only by an ordinance of the Lord Protector and Council 
of March, 1654, and not by authority of Parliament, he had 
been fined . £"500 by the Commissioners of Customs, and had 
been Committed to 2 >rison for non- 2 >ayment. On a motion for 
a writ of haheas corpas his case came on for trial in ^lay 1655. 
Maynard and two other eminent lawyers who were his counsel 
pleaded so effectively that they were committed to the Tower 

’ ClaTenrlon, 821 — 827 ; Whitlocke, IV. 183 ; Godwin, IV. 187—1^9 ; C'arlylc, 
III. 99 -100. 
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for what was called languag‘e destructive to the Government. 
Cony himself then went on witli the pleading, and so sturdily 
that Chief Justice Hollo was non-plussed, and had to confess 
as much to Cromwell. It was only by delay^ and then by 
some private management of Cony, that a decision was 
avoided which would have enabled the whole population 
legally to dely every taxing ordinance of the Protectorate. 
Similarly the Ordinance of August 1654 for regulating the 
Court of Chancery, and even the Ordinance of Treason under 
which the late insurgents had been tried, had brought the 
Protectorate into collision with the consciences of Lawyers 
and Judges. There were such remonstrances to Cromwell on 
the subject that he had to re-arrange the whole Bench. He 
removed Rolle and two other Judges, appointing Glynne and 
Steele in their stead, and he deprived Whitlocke and Wid- 
drington of their Commissionerships of the Great Seal, com- 
pensating them after a while by Commissionerships of the 
Treasury. For all this “arbitrariness’’ Cromwcdl avowed, in 
the simplest and most downright manner, the plea of absolute 
nece.ssity. The very existence of his Prott'ctoraie was at 
peril; and that meant, he declared, the existence of the Com- 
monwealth.^ 

For such “arbitrariness” in some of the Protector’s home- 
proceedings there was, most peoph* allowed, a splendid atone- 
ment in the marvels of his foreign policy. Never had tlieia* 
been on the throne of Kngland a sovereign more bent upon 
niaking England the champion-nation of the world. Tlu‘ defm-- 
once, the sycophancy, of foreign princes and potentates to him, 
and the proofs of the same in letters and embassies, and in 
pre.sents of hawks and horses, had become a tlunie for jests 
and caricatures among foreigners themselves. Parliaments 
might come and go in Westminster; but there sat Cromwell, 
immoveable through all, the impersonation of the British 
Islands. His dissolution of the late Parliament, and his easv 
suppression of the subsecjuent tumult, had but increased the 
respect for him abroad. Whether he would iinally declare 

» Ofxlwin, IV. 174—183; Whitlocke, through April, May, June, and duly. 
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liimseirfor Spain or for France was still the momentous ques- 
tion. The Marquis of Leyda, Spanish Governor of Dunkirk, 
had come to London to assist Cardenas in the negotiations 
for Spain ; but Mazarin was indefatigable in his offers, through 
M. de Bordeaux and otlierwise.’ 

While the Parliament was still sitting, Cromwell had sent 
out two fleets, one under the command of ]Make (Oct. 1654), 
the other under that of Penn (Dee. 1654). There was the 
utmost secrecy as to the destination and objects of both, but 
the mystery did not last long about Blake’s. lie had received 
instructions to go into the Mediterranean, make calls there on 
all ])ovvers ag'ainst which the Commonwealth had claims, and 
bring them to account. Blake fulfilled his mission w'ith his 
usual ])roeision and success. His first call of any importance 
was on tlu* Grand Duke of Tuscany, formerly so much in the 
good graces of the Commonwealth (Vol. IV. pp. 483-485), 
but whom (h'omwell, after looking more into matters, had 
found culpable. Plake’s demands were for heavy money- 
damages on account of English ships taken by Prince llupert 
in 1650, and sold in Tuscan ports, and also on account of 
English ships ordered out of Leghorn harbour in INfarch 1653, 
so thiit they fell into the hands of the Dutch. Inhere was 
the utmost consternation among the Tuscans, and the alarm 
extcnd(Ml even to Borne, inasmuch as some of Rupert’s prizes 
had been sold in the Papal States. A dis(*mbar(*ation of the 
I]nglish heretics and even their march to Rome did not seem 
impossible ; and Tuscans and Romans were greatly relieved 
when the Grand Duke paid .^’60,000 and the Pope 20.000 
])istoles (i’lijOOO), and Blake refin'd. Jiis next call was at 
Tunis, where there were accounts with the Dey. That 
Mussulman having ]K)inted to his forts, and dared Blake to 
do his worst, there was a tremendous l)oinbardment on ilie 
8rd of April, 1655, reducing the forts to ruins, followed by 
the burning of the Dey’s entire war-scpiadron of nine ships. 
This sufficed not only for Tunis, but also for Tri]H)li and 
Algi(»rs. All the Moorish powers of the African coast gave 
ij}> their English captives, and engaged that there should be 

’ Council Order Books ptusshn ; Guizot, II. 2()3. 
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no more piracy upon English vessels. Malta, Venice, Toulon, 
Marseilles, and various Spanish ports were then visited for 
one reason or another ; and in the autumn of 1655 Blake 
was still in the Mediterranean for ulterior purposes, under- 
stood between him and Cromwell.^ 

While Blake was in the Mediterranean, one Italian poten- 
tate did a sudden act of infamy, which resounded through 
Europe, and for which Cromwell would fain have clutched 
him by the throat in his own inland capital. This was Carlo 
Emanuele II., Duke of Savoy and Prince of Piedmont. 

In the territories of this young prince, in the Piedmontese 
valleys of Luserna, Perosa, and San Martino, on the east 
side of the Cotlian Alps, lived the remarkable people known 
as the Vaudois or Waldenses. From time immemorial these 
obscure mountaineers, speaking a peculiar Romance tongut' 
of their own, had kept themselves distinct from the Church 
of Rome, maintaining doctrines and forms of worship of such 
a kind that, after the Lutheran Reformation, they were re- 
garded as jn’imitive Protestants who had never swcu’ved from 
the truth through the darkest ages, and could therefore be 
adopted with acclamation into the general Reformed com- 
munion. The Reformation, indeed, had penetrated into their 
valleys, rendering them more polemical for their faitli, and 
more tierce against the Church of Rome, than they had been 
before. They had experienced persecutions through their 
whole history, and csp(‘cially after the Reformation ; )>ut, on 
the whole, the two last Dukes of Savoy, and also Christine, 
daughter of Henry IV. of France, and Duchess-Regent through 
the minority other son, the present Duke, had ])rotected tliem 
in their privileges, even while extirpating lh*otestantism in 
the rest of the Piedmontese dominions. Latterly, however, 
there had been a passion at Turin and at Rom(i for their 
conversion to the Catholic faith, and ))riests had beem travers- 
ing their valleys for the purpose. The murder of such 
j)riest, and some open insults to the Catholic worship, about 
Christmas 1654, are said to have occasioned what followed. 

’ Ouizot, II. 186 — 108, witli documents in Appendix: Ca^dwin, IV. 187—180 • 
WUitlouke, IV. i:06— 207. 
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On the 25th of January, 1654-5, an edict was issued, 
under the authority of the Duke of Savoy, “commanding* 
“ and enjoining every head of a family, with its members^ of 
“ the pretended lleformed Religion, of what rank, degree, or 
“ condition soever, none excepted, inhabiting and possessing 
“ estates in the places of Lusorna, Lucernetta, San Giovanni, 
“ La Torre, Bubbiana, and Fonilc, Campiglione, Briccher- 
“assio, and San Secondo, within three days, to withdraw 
“and depart, and bo, with their families, withdrawn, out of 
“ the said places, and transported into the places and limits 
“ marked out for toleration by his Royal Highness during 
“ his good pleasure, namely Bobbin, Villaro, Angrogna, Rorata, 
“ and the County of lionetti, under pain of death and con- 
“ fiscation of goods and houses,” unless they gave evidence 
within twenty days of having become Catholics. Further- 
more it was commanded that in every one even of the 
tolerated places there should be regular celebration of 
the Holy Mass, and that there should be no interference 
therewith, nor any dissuasion of any one from turning a 
Catholic, also on pain of death. All the places named arc 
in the Valley of Lusorna, and the object wi\s a wdiolesale 
shifting of tlui Pi'otestauts of that valley out of nine of its 
communes and their concentration into five higher up. In 
vain were there remonstrances at Turin from those imme- 
diately concerned. On the 17th of April, 1655, the ^larquis 
di Pianezza entered the doomed region with a body of troops, 
mainly J’iedmontese, but with French and Frish among them. 
There was resistance, ilghting, burning, ])illaging’, flight to 
the mountains, and chasing and murdering for eight days, 
Saturday, April 24, being the climax. The names of about 
three hundred of those murdered individually are on record, 
with the ways of the deaths of many of them. Women n ere 
ripped 0])en, or carried about impaled on spikes ; men, women, 
and children, were flung from precipices, hacked, tortured, 
roasted alive; the heads of some of the dead were boiled and 
the brains eaten ; there are forty printed pages, and tw(‘nty- 
six ghastly engravings, by way of Protestant tradition of the 
ascertained variety of the devilry. The massacre was chiefly 
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valleys. The fugitives wore huddled in crowds bi^'h among 
the mountains, moaniug* arul starving; and not a few, women 
and infants ospeeially, perished amid the snows. On the 
27th of April some of the remainini^ Protestant ])astors and 
others, gathered together somewhere, addressed a circular 
letter to Protestants outside the Valleys, stilting the Rard ease 
of the survivors. “Our beautiful and flourishing churches,” 
they said, “ are utterly lost, and that without remedy, unless 
“ God Almighty work miracles for us. T//eir time is come, 

“ and 07(r measure is full. O luwe pity upon the desolations 
“ of Jerusalem, and he grieved for the afflictions of poor Joseph ! 

“ Shew the real effects of your com})assions, and let your 
“bowels yearn for so many thousands of poor souls who are 
“reduced to a morsel of bread lor following the Lamb 

“ whithersoever lie goes.” ^ 

There was a shudder of abhorrence through Protestant 

Europe, hut no one was so much roused as Cromwell. In 

the intervid between the Duke of Savoy's edict and the 
Massacre he had been desirous that the Vaudois should 

publicly appeal to him rather than to the Swiss; and, when 
the news of the ^Massacre reached England, he avowed that 
it came “ as near his heart as if his own nearest and d(‘ar(‘st 
had been concerned.” On Thursday the 17tli of May, and 
for many days more, the business of the Savoy Protestants 
was the chief occupation of the Council. Letters, all in ]Milton’s 
Latin, hut signed by the Tjord Protector in his own naim*, 
were despatched (May 25) to the Duke of Savoy himself, to the 
French King, to the States Gimeral of the Lnited Provinces, 
to the Protestant Swiss Cantons, to the King of Sweden, to 
the King of Denmark, and to Ragotski, Prince of Transyl- 
vania. A day of himiiliation was ap])ointed for the Citi(‘s of 
London and Westminster, and another for all England. A 
Committee was appointid, consisting of all the Councillors, 
with Sir Christopher Pack and other ('ininent citizens, and 
also some ministers, to organize a general colh*ction of money 

’ Borland’s History of the Kvan- mont, with a Rt-lation of tht* Massacre 
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throughout England and Wales in behalf of the suffering' 
Viiudois. The collection^ as arranged Juno 1, was to take 
the form of a house-to-house visitation hy the inunsters and 
churchwardens in every city, town, and parish on a particular 
Lord s day, for the n^ceipt of whatever sum each house- 
holder mii^ht freely ^ive, — every such sum to be noted in 
presen(‘c *of tlie donor, and the aggregates^ parish by parish, 
or city by city, to be remitted to the treasurers in London, 
who were to enter them duly in a general register. The sub- 
sen])tion^ which lagged for a time in some districts, produc(‘d 
at length a total of ,^'38,097 7s. 3d . — equal to about j^'lSTjOOO 
now. Of this sum c-:^’2()00 (equal to about .^’7500 now) was 
Croin well’s own contribution, while London and Westminster 
contributed ./’9384 6s\ lid., and the various counties sums 
of various magnitudes, according to their size, wealth, and 
zeal, from Devonshire at the head, with ^£^1965 0^. 3d., 
Yorkshire next, with .j£’1786 14s‘. 5/7, and Essex next, with 
.1T512 17»^. 7//., down to Merionethshire yielding -^ 3 0.9. 1/7. 
from h(‘r eight })arishes, and Eadnorsliire .^’1 14.y. 4/7. from 
her seven. CromwelTs own donation of '.^’2000 went at once 
to (leneva for immediate u.se ; and .:dl0,0()0 followed on the 
10th of July, as the first instalment of the general sul)serip- 
tion. Th(*r(? were similar subscriptions, it ought to be added, 
in other Protestant countries.^ 

At th(> time of the massacre^ Cromwell had two agents in 
Svvitzerland, viz. Afr. John Pki.l (Yol. lY. p. 449) and the 
ubi(jnitous John Dvrik. They had been sent abroad early 
in 1(354, to cultivate the friendly intereour.se already Ix'giin 
between the Evangelical Cantons and the Commonwi'alth, and 
also to watch the progress of a .struggle which had just 
broken out between the Popish Cantons of the Confederacy 
and the Iwangelical Cantons. As the Evangelical Cantons 

^ from 'rimrloo to IVll :it. 
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were also astir about the Vaudois, wliosc cause was so closely 
connected with their own, the services of Pell and Diirie were 
now available for that business. Cromwell, however, had 
thought an express Commissioner necessary, with instructions 
to negotiate directly with the Duke of Savoy, and had selected 
for the purpose Mr. Samuel Mokland, an able and ingenious 
man, about thirty years of age, who had been with Whit- 
locke in his Swedish Embassy, and had been taken into the 
Council office on his return as assistant to Thurloe. On the 
26th of jNfay Morland left London, carrying with him the 
letters addressed to Louis XIV. and the Duke of Savoy. He 
was at La Ftu-e in France on the 1st of June, treating with 
the French King and Mazarin, and was able to despatch 
thence a letter from the French King to Cromwell, expressing 
willingness to do all that could be done for the Vaudois, and 
explaining that he had already conveyed his views on the 
subject to the Duke of Savoy. Thence Morland continued his 
journey to Rivoli, near Turin, where he arrived on the 21st 
of June. He was received most politely, wiis entertained and 
driven about both at Rivoli and at Turin itself, and was 
admitted to a formal audience on or about the 24th. He 
there made a speech in Latin to the Duke, the Duchess- 
mother being also present, and delivered CromweU’s letter. 
The speech was a very bold one. He s[)ared no detail of 
horror in his i)icture of the massacre as he had authentically 
ascertained it, and added, Were all the Neros of all times 
‘''and ages alive again (I would be understood to say it with- 
“ out any offence to your Highness, inasmuch as we believe 
“ that none of these things was done by any fault of yours), 
“ they would be ashamed at finding that they had contrived 
nothing that was not even mild and humane in comparison. 
Meanwhile angels arc horrorstruck, mortals amazed !” The 
Duchess-mother, replying for her son, could hardly avoid 
hinting that Mr. Morland had been rather rude. Slu* was, 
nevertheless, profuse in expressions of respect for the Lord 
Protector, who had no doubt received very exaggerat(*d repre- 
sentations of what had ha})pened, but at whose rcupiest she 
was sure her son would willingly pardon his rebellious subjects 
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and restore them to their privileges. During the rest of 
Morland's stay in Turin or its neig-hbourhood the object of 
the Duke^s counsellors, and also of the French minister, was 
to furnish liim witli what they called a more correct account 
of the facts, and induce him to convey to Cromwell a gentler 
view of the whole affair. Morland kept his own counsel ; but, 
having had a second audience, and received the Duke’s sub- 
missive but guarded answer to Cromwell, and also several 
other papers, he left Turin on the IDth of J uly and proceeded, 
according to his instructions, to Geneva.^ 

Meanwhile Cromwell, dissatisfied with the coolness of the 
French King and Mazarin, and also with the shuHling and 
timidity of the Swiss Cantons, had been taking the affair 
more and more into his own hands. lie had despatched, late 
in July, another Commissioner, Mr. George Downing, to 
meet ^lorlaiul at Geneva, help Morland to infuse some energy 
into the Cantons, and then proceed with him to Turin to 
bring matters to a definite issue. lie had ))een iiKjuiring also 
about the fittest place for landing an invading* force against 
the Duke, and had thought of Nice or Villafranca. Blake’s 
presence in the Mediterranean was not forgotten. All which 
being known to Mazarin, that wily statesman saw that no time 
was to b(^ lost. While Mr. Downing was still only on his 
Avay to G(‘nt‘va through France, ^Vlazarin had instructed M. 
Servien, the French minister at Turin, to insist, in the French 
King’s name, on an immediate settlement of the Yaudois 
business. The result was a Palcnfe di Gratia e PerdonOj or 
“ Patent of Grace and Pardon,” granted by Charles Emanuel 
to the Yaudois Protestants, Aug. 19, in terms of a Treaty 
at Pignerol, in which tin* French Minister appeared as the real 
mediating party and certain Envoys from the Swiss Cantons 
as more or less assenting. As the Patent substantially re- 
tracted the P(‘rsecuting Edict and restored the Yaudois to all 
their Ibrmer privileges, nothing more was to be done. Crom- 
well, it is true, did not conceal that he was disappointed. He 
had looked forward to a Treaty at Turin in which his own 

1 Morland, 5G3 — 583; and Letters between Ptdl and Tliuiioo given in VtMxjhan'if. 
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envoys, Morland and Downing*, and D’Oinmoren, as envoy 
from the United Provinces, would have taken the leading part, 
and he somewhat resented JVFazarin’s too rapid interference 
and the too easy compliance of the envoys of the Cantons. 
The Treaty of Pignerol contained conditions that miglit occa- 
sion farther trouble. Still, as things were, he thouglit it best 
to acquiesce. Downing, who had arrived at Geneva early in 
September, was at once recalled, leaving Morland and Pell 
still there, to superintend the distribution of the English sub- 
scription-money among the ]>oor Vaudois, instalment alter in- 
stalment, as tliey arrived. The charitable work was to detain 
Morland in Geneva or its neighbourhood for more than a year, 
nor was the great business of the Piedmontesi* Protestants to 
be wholly out of CromweU’s mind to the day of his death. ^ 
Just at the date of the happy, though not perfect, con- 
cliisbm of th(' Piedmontese business, came almost the only 
chagrin ever experienced by Cromwell in the shape of the 
failure of an enterprise. It was now some months since he 
bad made up his mind in private to a rupture with Sj)ain, 
intending that the fact should be tirst announced to the world 
in the actions of the tleet which he had sent with s(‘al(‘d 
orders to tlie AVest Indies under Penn^s command. The in- 
structions to Penn and to General Kobert Venabh*s, who went 
with him as commander of the troo]»s, were nothing less, in- 
d(*ed, than that they should strike some shatt(?ring blow at 
that dominion of S])ain in the New AVorld whi(*h was at 
once her pride and the source of her wealth. It might be 
in one of h(*r great West-India islands, 8t. Domingo, Cuba, 
or Porto Rico, or it might be at (’artagena on the South- 
Ameriean mainland, where the treasun's of Peru were amassed 
for annual ('onv^eyance across tlie Atlantic. Aluch discretion 
was left to Penn and Ah*nables, but on the whole 8t. Domingo, 
then called Hispaniola, was indicated for a beginning. Illake’s 
pre.sence in tin* Mediterranean with the other tleet had b(*en 
timed for an assault on Spain at home when the news should 
arrive of the disaster to her colonies.-^ 


^ Morlarifl, 60.5— 073 ; Guizot, II. * Guizf)t, II. 1S4 — J80 ; Godwin IV% 
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Penn and Venables together were not equal to one Blake. 
They opened their sealed instructions at Barhadoes, one of 
the two or three small Islands of the West-Indies then pos- 
sessed by the English, and, after counsel and preparation, 
proceed(‘d to Hispaniola. The fleet now consisted of about 
sixty vessels, and there were about 9000 soldiers on board, 
some of them veterans, but most of them recruits of bad 
quality. They were off St. Domingo, the ca])ital of the 
Island, on the 14th of April, 1055, and from that moment 
there was misunderstanding and blundering. Penn, Vena- 
bles, and tlie Chief Commissioner who had been sent out 
with them, differed as to the proper landing point; the wrong 
landing point was chosen for the main body; the men fell ill 
and mutinied ; the Spaniards, who might have been surprised 
at first by a direct assault on St. Domingo, resisted bravely, 
and j)oured shot among the troops from ambuscade. Two 
attem[>ts to get into St. Domingo were both foiled with 
heavy loss, iueludiiig the death of Major-Ceneral Ileane and 
others of the l)est officers. The mortality from climate and 
bad fo()(l being also great, the enterprise on Hispaniola was 
tlien abandoned ; but, dreading a return to England with 
nothing aecornjfiished, Peiiii and Venables bethought them- 
selves of Jamaica. Here, where they arrived ^lay 10, they 
were ratlicr.more fortunate. The Spaniards, utterly unfore- 
warned, deserted tlie coast, and fled inland. There was no 
difficulty, therefore, in taking nominal possession of the chief 
town, tlnnigh even that was done in a bungling manner. 
Then, It'aving tlie Island in charge of a portion of the troops, 
under Major-General Fortescuc, with Vice-Admiral (Joodson 
to sail about it with a protecting squadron, Penn hastened 
back to I]nglaiid, Venables quickly following him. They 
arrived in London, within a few days of each other, early 
in September, and were at once committed to the Tower 
for liaving returned without orders. The news of the failure 
of tlieir enter} irise bad preceded them, and Cromwi'll was 
profoundly angry. A bilious illness which he had about 
this time was attributed by the Freneh ambassador Bordeaux 
to his brooding over the West-Indian mischance. He was 
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soon himself again, hovrever, and Penn and Vonab/es hd 
nothing- to fear. They were released after a few weeks. After 
all, Jamaiea was better than nothing*.’ 

One result of the West Indian expedition was that the 
long-delayed alliance witli France was now a settled affair. 
Cardenas had his pass-ports sent him, and on the 22nd of 
October, 1655, he left England. The Court of Madrid had 
already recalled him, laid an embargo on all English pro- 
perty in Spain, and conferred a Mar(|iusate and pension on 
the Governor of Hispaniola. On the 24th of October the 
Treaty of Peace and Commerce between Cromwell and 
Louis XIV. was finally signed ; and within a few days after- 
wards there was out in London an elaborate document en- 
titled Script nm Domini ProfecioriSy ex consensu af/ine sentcntia 
Concilii sni edituni^ in quo hujas lieiimUicre causa contra His- 
panos just a esse demonstratiir^^ (“The Lord-Protector’s Mani- 
festo, published with the consent and advice of his Council, in 
which the justice of the Cause of this Commonwealth against 
the Spaniards is demonstrated ”). Now, accordingly, the 
Commonwealth entered on a new era of her history. Crom- 
well and Mazarin were to be fast friends, and the Stuarts 
were to have no help or countenance any more from the 
French crown ; while, on the other hand, there was to be war 
to the death between the Commonwealth and Spain, war in 
the n(*w world and war in the old, and S])ain was thus 
naturally to adopt the cause of Charles II., and employ exih‘d 
English Royalism everywhere as one of her agencies. — Of the 
consciousness of the Lord-Protector and the Council of this 
increased complexity of the foreig-n relations of the Common- 
wealth in consequence of the rupture with Sj)ain there is a 
curious incidental illustration. “ That several volumi's of the 
“ book called The New Atlas be bought for the use of the 
“ Council, and that the (ilobe heretofore sfanding in the 
“ Council Chamber be again brought thither,” had beem one 
of the CoiinciPs instructions to Thurloe at their meeting* 

1 Godwin, IV. 195 — 20.3 ; Carlyle, Goods^m and Major-General Forteseiie 
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of Oct 2, Thenceforth, doubtless, both the Globe and the 
Atlas were to he much in request — More important, however, 
than such fixed apparatus in the Council Room was the 
moving’ instrurnontality of envoys and diplomatists in the 
chief European cities and capitals. Above all, an able ambas- 
sador in Paris was now an absolute necessity. Nor was the 
fit man wanting. Among the former Royalists of the Pres- 
byteiian section that had become reconciled to the Common- 
wealth, and attached to the Protector by strong personal 
loyalty, was the Scottish William Lockjiart, member for 
Lanarkshire in the late Parliament. He had been trained to 
arms in France in his youth, and had since then served as a 
Colonel among the Scots. In this capacity he had been in 
Hamilton's Army of the Engagement, defeated by Cromwell 
at Preston, and in David Leslie’s subsefiuont Army for 
Charles II., defeated at Dunbar. Having received some 
insults from Charles, of such a kind that he had declared that 
“ no King on earth should use him in that manner,” he had 
snapped his connexion with the Stuarts before the Rattle 
of Worcester; and for some time after that battle he had 
lived moodily in Scotland, meditating a return to France for 
military employment. A visit to London and an interview 
with Cromwell had retained his talents for the service of the Pro- 
tectorate*, and his affection for that service had been confirmed 
by his marriage, in 1654, with Ro))ina Sewster, the orphan 
niece of the Protector. Altogether Croraw(*ll had judged him 
to be the very man to represent the Protectorate at Paris, and 
be even a match for Mazarin. He was now thirty-four years 
of age. He was nominated to the embassy in December 
1655 ; but he did not go to his post till the following April. 

— Hardly a less important appointment was that, in January 
1655-6, of young Edward Montague to be one of the 
Admii*als of the Fleet. Blake, who had been cruising off 
Cadiz, and on whom there was the chief dependence for 
action against the Spaniards at sea, had felt the responsibility 
too great, and had applied for a colleague. Penn, being in 
disgrace, was out of the question; and Montague, then a 
member of the Protector’s Council, was chosen. He had 
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been one of Cvomwcirs favourites and disciples since the 
days of Marstoii Moor and I'^^aseby, wlien, thoii^'h hardly out 
of his teens, he had distinguished himself highly as a Parlia- 
mentary Colonel. Henceforth the sea was to be his chief 
element ; and, as Admiral or General at sea, he was to become 
very famous.^ 

It was just about this time of change and extension in the 
foreign relations of the Commonwealth that the people of 
England and Wales became aware that they were, and had 
been for some time, under an entirely new system of home- 
government, called Government by Major-General h. 

The diflieulties of the home-government of the Protectorate 
were groat and peculiar. The power of the Lord-Protector 
and his Council to pass ordinances had been called in question. 
Judges and lawyers were not only pretty unanimous in the 
opinion that resistance to payment of imposts not enactiHl hy 
Parliamentary authority might be made good at law, and that 
the Ordinance for Chancery Reform was also legally invalid ; 
they doubted even whether, in strict law, there could be pro- 
ceedings for the preservation of the public peace, by courts 
and magistrates, under any Council ordinance about crimes 
and treasons. All this Cromwell had beem meditating. How 
was revenue to be raised? How were Royalist and Ana- 
baptist plottings to be suppressed ? How were police re- 
gulations about public manners and morals to be en lb reed ? 
How was the will of the Central Governnumt at Whitehall, 
in any matter whatsoever, to be transmitted to any spot in 
the community and made really o[>erative? Meditating 
these questions, Cromwell, as he expressed it afterwards, “ did 
find out a little poor inventif)n ” : “I say,” lie nqieated, 
there was a little thing invented.”- The little invention 
consisted in a formal identification of the Protector’s Chief 
Magistracy with his Headship of the Army. He hail resolved 
to map out England and Wales into districts, and to plant in 
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each district a trusty officer, with the title of Major-General, 
who should he nominally in command of the militia of that 
district, but should be really also the executive there for the 
Central Government in all thinp^s. A beginning had been 
made in the business as early as May 1655, when Desborough 
was appointed Major-General of the Militia in the six south- 
western counties ; and the districts had been all marked out 
and the Major-Generals chosen in August. But there had 
been very great secrecy about the scheme ; and not till the 
31st of October was there official announcement of the new 
organization. Only about mid-winter, 1655-6, did peo})le 
fully realise what it meant. The Major-Generalcies then 
stood thus : — 


Person. 


District. 


1. 1\Iaj()R-(D:xi:ral riiiLir Skippox. 

2. Maju ii-Gkx kual J on x Barkstead. 

3. ^Iajor-Gknkral Thomas Kelsey. 

4. j^Lajor-Oexeral William Ooffe. 

5. Fj.EF/rwooi) (with M ajor-Gexi ral 
He/ekiau Haynes as his deputy). 

i ). Ma j ( »R G i-;n kr a i. Edward Whalle v. 

7. Maj(»k-Gi;xi:kal William Butj.er. 

8. Major-General ('hahles Worsley 
( succeedc'd by Major-General To- 
liiAs Brjdcjes). 

9. Lamrert (with ]\I ajor-({exeral Ho- 
B i:kt 1 j I ij j e r X e a 11 d a j o u -G i :n i : r a l 
Charles IIoward as his deputies). 

10. AIajor-General John Desborough. 


11. Major-General James Berry. 

12. Major-General Dawkins. 


howl Oil. 

IVestininster and Mid- 
dlesex, 

Kent and Knrreif, 

Sussex, Jfanfs^ and Berls. 

Oxford, Bncka, IJerfs, 
Norfoll'^ Suffolk, 
and Oanibridije. 

Linrolu, Kotfs, Derln/, 
W(iriri(:k,andljeivesff r. 
ortlianijiton. Bid ford, 
If nuts, and Rutland. 

Chester, Lancaster, and 
Stajjbrd. 

York, Durhtni, Cumher- 
lainl, 11 esfmorcfa nd, 
a nd- X orth u m her! an /. 

Gloucester, ir/h.s\ Dorset, 
Sonierset, Di von, and 
Cornwall . 

Worcester , Uereford , Sa - 
lop , and North ITt^^ .s. 

Monmouth shit v? and 
South Wales.' 


^ Council Order Books, us <lige.sted Ly Godwin, T\'. T2 .' — 
VOL. V. E 
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The powers intrusted to these Major-Generals and to their 
subordinate officers in the several counties were all but uni- 
versal. They were to patrol the counties witli horse and foot, 
but especially with horse. They were to guard against rob- 
beries and tumults and to bring criminals to punishment. 
They were to take charge of the public morals, and see the 
laws put in force against drunkenness, blasphemy, plays 
and interludes, profanation of the Lord’s Day, and disorder- 
liness generally. They were to keep a register of all dis- 
aflected persons, remove arms from their houses, note their 
changes of residence, and take security for the good behaviour 
of themselves, their fomilies, and servants. All travellers and 
strangers wore bound to a])])ear before them, j^d give an 
account of themselves and their business. They were to arrest 
vagabonds and persons with no visible means of living. 
Above all, they were to see to the execution of a certain very 
severe and fir-reaching measure which the Protector and the 
Council had determined to adojd in conse(|uencc of the late 
Royalist insurrection and conspiracy. 

Either from information that had been received, or merely 
in terrorenij there had, during the past summer and autumn, 
been numerous arrests of persons of rank and wealth that had 
hitherto been allowed to live quietly in their country man- 
sions, on the understanding that, though Royalists, they had 
coast'd to bo such in any active sense. The Marquis of Hert- 
ford, the Earl of Lindsey, the f^arl of Newport, the Earl of 
Isorthampton, the Earl of Rivers, the Earl of Peterborough, 
Viscount Falkland, and Lords Ijovelact*, St. John, Retre, 
Coventry, Maynard, Lucas, and Willoughby of Parham, with 
a great many commoners of distinction, had lieen thus ar- 
rested. There was a general consternation among the peace- 
ful Royalists throughout the country. It looked as if their 
jieacefulness was to be of no avail, as if the Act of Oblivion 
of Feb. 1651-2 was to be a dead letter, as if Cromwell had sud- 
denly changed his policy of universal conciliation. In reality, 
Cromwell had no intention of rtwersing his policy of universal 
conciliation ; but he wanted to teach the lesson that Royalist 
insurrections and conspiracielj would fall heavily on the 
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Royalists themselves, and he wanted particularly, at that 
moment, to make the Royalists pay the expenses of the 
police kept up on their account. Under cover of the conster- 
nation caused by the numerous arrests, he introduced^ in fact, 
a Decmaiion upon the Royalists, i.e. an income tax often per 
cent, upon all Royalists possessing estates in land of a 

year and upwards or personal property worth j£’1500. It was 
to be the main business of the Major-Generals to assess this 
tax within their bounds^ and to collect it strictly and swiftly. 
It is astonishing with what ease they succeeded. It seems to 
have been even a relief to the Royalists to know definitely 
what their princijiles were to cost them, and to have arrest or 
the dread of it commuted into a fixed money payment. As 
soon as the tax was fairly in operation, all or most of those 
who had been arrested were liberatt^d, and subsecpient arrests 
by the IMajor-Geiuu-als themselves were only of vagabonds or 
suspicious ])ersons. The only a])peal from the Major-Generals 
was to his Highness himself and the Council.^ 

What with the vigilance of the IMajor-Generals in their 
districts, what with the edicts of the Protector and the 
Council for the direction ol‘ the Major-Generals, the public 
order now kept ov(‘r all England and Wales was wonderf'ully 
strict. At no tinu* since the iK^ginningof the Commonwealth 
had then' been so much of that general decorum of external 
behaviour which (h*omwell liked to see. Cock-fights, 
dancing at fairs, and other such amusements, were under ban. 
IndcciMit publications that had flourished long in the gniise of 
weekly jiamphlets disai)peanHl ; and ))ooks of the same sort 
w^erc more closely looked after than they had been. Rut 
what shall we say about this Order, allecting the newspaper 
press especially: — Wednesday, 5(h Scjjf,, 1655 — At the 
‘‘ Council at Whitehall, Ordered by his Highness the Lord 
Protector and the Council, That no person whatever do pre- 
“ sume to pulilish in print any matter of public news or intel- 
‘Migcnce without leave of the Secretary of State”? fhe 
elfeet of the order w^as that not only the indecent juiblica- 
tions purporting to be newspopg ra- wnre ^ ^pressed. but also a 
1 
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considerable number of newspapers proper, insomuch that the 
London newspaper press was reduced thenceforth to two 
weekly prints, authorized by Thurloe, viz. Needham’s Mer~ 
curius PoUticufi^ publislied on Thursdays, and The PufjUc 
InteUigencer^ a more recent adventure, published on Mondays. 
Just after the order, I note, tlie Mercuruis PolHicus enlarg*ed 
its size somewhat, to match with the PuhHc hitelUgaicer, and in 
the first number of the new size (Sept. 22 — Oct. 4, 16.55) the 
Editor speaks with great approbation of the Order of Council 
“ silencing the many ])amphlets that have hitherto presumed 
to come abroad.” Needliam seems now to liave assumed the 
editorshi]) of botli jiapers ; and after the twenty-tliird numl^er 
of the lutelUgoicer (March 3-10, 1655-6) the publisher of 
it, as well as of the Polilicuft, was Thomas New- 

come. The newspaper press of the Protectorate was thus 
pretty well consolidated by ^Mr. Thurhx', Tliere were two 
papers only, under one management, or rather there was 
a single l)i-weekly n(‘wsj)aper with alternative names. ^ 

It was part of the duty of tin* Major-Cnaierals to assist, so 
far as might still be necessary, in the (‘xecution of the Ordi- 
nance of Aug. 165 f for the ejection of s<'andalous and insuf- 
ficient ministers and s<‘hoolmasters (Vol. IV. j). 564 and p. 
571). The County OHnuniterx (nf Kjrrfnr.^ under that Ordinance 
had already performed their disagreeabh* work in part, but 
were still busy. On tlu* whole, though they turned out many, 
they seem n<jt to have abused their powers. “ I must ne(‘ds sav,” 
is Baxters t(‘stimony, “that in all the counties where I was 
‘‘acquainted, six to om* at least, if not many mor(‘, that were 
“sequestered by the Committees were, by the oaths of wit- 
“ nesses, proved iiisufliei<'nt or scandalous, or Ixdh — (‘specially 
“guilty of drunk(‘nnes.s or swearing, — and those' tliat, being 
“able godly preachers, were east out for the war alone, as for 
“their opinions’ sak(‘, were c(unparativ(‘ly very few. 'fins. I 
“know, will displea.s(‘ that party; but this is tru(‘.” Baxter 
adrnit.s, indeed, that there wen.* e.ases in wdiieh the Commit ti'cs 
were swayed too much by mow political feeling, and (;j(‘ct(‘d 

^ Council Or.h^r Rooks of l(j55 ami Uma />ie.sHo/t; Mrrr. r„i aiul lUihhc hiUili 
(jt nrrr of <latcs 
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men from their pulpits whom it would have been better to 
retain. Other authorities assert the same more strongly, 
but rather fail in the proof. The most notorious instance 
produced of a blunder on the part of any of the Committees 
was in Berkshire. The Rector of Childrey in this county was 
tlie learned orientalist Pocock, who had lost his Professorship 
of Hebrew in the University of Oxford for refusing* the en- 
^’ag’oment to the Commonwealth, but still held the Arabic 
lectureship there, because there was no one else who knew 
Arabic sufliciently. Not liking* his look, or not seeing what 
Orientalism had to do with the Gospel, the rude Berkshire 
Committee were on the point of turning him out of his 
Rectory, when Hr. Owen interferc'd manfully and prevented 
the scandal. About tlie same time, it is said, Thomas Fuller 
was in some trepidation about his livdng of Waltham Abbey, 
in Essex, but acquitted himself before the Committee hand- 
somely.^ 

Distinct from <hc County Committees of Ejectors, and 
f(n*ming the other great oon.stitutional power in CromwelPs 
Church-Establishment, was the Central or London Commiffee 
if t/ie T/iirfj/-eh/Iit Triers (Vol. IV. p. 571). It was their duty 
to examine ‘‘all candidates for the puldic ministry,” i.e. all 
persons presented to livings by the patrons of the same, and 
pass only those that were fit. Baxter’s report of the work of 
these Triers, as done either by themselves in ctmelave, or by 
Sub-eommissioiu'rs for them in the counties, is the more re- 
markable liecause he disowned the authority under which the 
Triers acted and was in controversy with most of them. 
“Though their authority was null,” he says, “and though 
“some few over-busy and over-rigid Independents among 
“ them were too severe against all that were Arniinians, and 
“too })articular in inquiring after evidences of sanctiti(*ation 
“ in those whom they examined, and somewhat too lax in 
“ their admission of unlearned and erroneous men that favoured 
“ Antinomianism or Anabaptism, yet, to give them their due, 
“ they did abundance of good to the Church. They saved 
“many a congregation from ignorant, ungodly, drunken 
J Jijixtcr, 74 j Woud’s Atli. IV. SVJ; Uodwiu, IV. 4u-~4i. 
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“ teachers. That sort of men that intended no more in the 
“ ministry than to say a sermon as readers say their common 
“ prayers, and so patch up a few good words together to talk 
‘^the people asleep with on Sunday, and all the rest of the 
‘^week go with them to the ale-house and harden them in 
“ sin ; and that sort of ministers that either preached against 
“ a holy life, or preached as men that never were acquainted 
“ with it ; all those that used the ministry but as a common 
“ trade to live by, and were never likely to convert a soul : — 
“all these they usually rejected, and in their stead admitted 
“ of any that were able serious preachers, and lived a godly 
“ life, of what tolerable opinion soever they were. So that, 

“ though they were many of them somewhat partial for the 
“ Independents, Separatists, Fifth- Monarchy men, and Ana- 
“ baptists, and against the Prelatists and Arminians, yet so 
“ great was the benefit above the hurt which they brought to 
“ the Church that many thousands of souls blessed God for 
“the faithful ministers whom they let in.” Royalist writers 
after the Restoration give, of course, a di/fenait picture. 
“Ignorant, bold, canting fellows,” they say, “laics, mechanics, 
and pedlars,” were brought into the Church by Cromwelfs 
Triers. One may, in the main, trust Haxter.* 

Cromwell’s Established Church of England and Wah's may 
now be imaged with tolerable accuracy. It contained two 
patches of completed Presbyterian organization, one in Ijondon 
and the other in Lancashire. The system of Presbyteries or 
Classes, with half-yearly Provincial Assemblies, which had 
been set up by the Long Parliament in these two districts, 
remained undisturbed. Both in London and in Lancashire, 
however, the system was in a languid state ; and for the rest 
of the country, and indeed for non-Presbyterians in London 
and Lancashire too, the Church or Public Ministry was prac- 
tically on the principle of the Independency of Congregations. 
Each parish had, or was to have, its regular minister, recog- 
nised by the State, and the association of ministers among 
themselves for consultation or mutual criticism was very much 
left to chance and discretion. Ministers and deacons, how- 


* LaxUir, 72 ; Neal, IV. 102 — 100. 
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ever, did draw up Agfreements and form voluntary Associa- 
tions in various counties, holding* m on tidy or other periodical 
meetings ; and, as it was the rule in sucli associations not to 
meddle with matters of Civil Government, they were counte- 
nanced by the Protectorate. Baxter tells us much of the 
Association in Worcestershire which he had helped to form in 
1653, and adds that similar associations sprang up afterwards 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset- 
shire, Ham})shire, and Essex. These Associations arc to be 
conceived as imperfect substitutes for the regular Presbyterian 
organization, and most of the ministers belonging to them 
were eclectics or quasi-Presbyterians, like Baxter himsedf, 
making the most of untoward circumstances, while the stricter 
Presbyterians, who sighed for the perfect model, held aloof. 
Perhaps the majority of the State-clergy all over the country 
consisted of these two classes of Presbyterians baulked of tlieir 
full Presbyterianism, — the Rigid Pres/jj/terians^ who would ac- 
cept nothing short of the system as exemplitied in London and 
Laiicnsiiire, and the Plclectics or Qii<tM~Presht/lcriit)is grouped 
in voluntary Associations. But among the Stato-elergy eol- 
lectively tlu're were several other varieties. There were many 
of the old Chin'ch-qf-Eiigland Rectorn and Vicars^ still Prelatic 
in sentirm'ut, and, though obliged to disuse the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, maintaining some sweet remnant of Anglicanism. 
Some of these, not of the Jligh Church school, did not 
scru|)le to join the quasi-Presbyterian Associations that were 
liberal enough to admit them; but most found more liberty in 
keeping by themselves. Then there were the Independents 
2)ropei\ drawn from all those various Evangelical Sects, how- 
ever named separately^ wliose principle of Independency stopped 
short of absolute Voluntaryism, and therefore did not prevent 
them from belonging to a State-Church. Tlve more moderate 
of these Independents might easily enough, in consisteiu y 
with their theory of Congregationalism, join the quasi-Pres- 
byterian Associations, and some of tliem did so *, but not very 
many. The majority of them were simply minisltus of the 
State-Church, in charge of individual parishes and congrega- 
tions, and consulting each other, if at all, only in inlormal 
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ways. Among* the Independent Sectaries of all sorts thus 
officiating* individually in the State-Church, the difficulty, as 
far as one can see, must have been chiefly, or solely, with the 
Baptists. How could preachers who rejected the rite of 
Infant Baptism, maintained the necessity of the rebaptism of 
adults, and thought dipping the proper form of the rite, be 
ministers of j^arishes, or be included in any way among the 
State-clergy ? That such ministers did hold livings in 
CromwelFs Established Church is a fact. Mr. John Tombes, 
the chief of the Anti-Pa>dobaptists, and himsell* one of Crom- 
^vell’s Triers, retained the vicarage of Leominster in Hereford- 
shire, with the parsonage of Boss in the same county, and a living* 
at liewdley in Worcestershire ; and there are other instances. 
Baxter’s language already quoted implies nothing less, indeed, 
than that Anti-Picdobaptists in considerable numbers were 
presented to Church-livings by the patrons and passed by tin* 
Triers ; and he elsewhere signifies that he did not himself 
greatly object to this. “ Let there be no withdrawing.” he 
says, ‘^froin the ministry and church of that place [i. e. a 
“parish of mixed Pa'dobaptists and Anti-Pa‘dobaptists] upon 
“the mere ground of Ba[)tisrn. If the mini.ster be an Ana- 
“ baptist, let not ns withdraw from him on that ground ; and, 

“ if he be a Pa?dobaptist, let not them withdraw from /ov.” 
He even suggests that the pastor of a church might openly 
record his o])inion on tlie Baptism subject, if it were contrary 
to that of the majority of the members, and then proceed in 
his pastorate all the same, and that, on the oth(*r hand, private 
members might publicly enter their dissent from their pas- 
tor’s opinion, and yet abide with him lovingly and ol)(‘diently 
in all other things. How far, and in how many places, this 
method of leaving Pa?do-baptism an o])en (piestion was actu- 
ally in operation in the Established Church of the Protectorate, 
and whether Infant Baptism thus fell into complete abeyance 
in some parishes where Anabaptists of eminence were settled, 
or whether the Piedobaptist parishioners in such cases quietly 
avoided that result by having their children baptized by other 
ministers, are points of some obscurity. On the whole, the 
difficulty can have been felt but exceptionally and here and 
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there, for it was obviated on the great scale by the fact that 
most of the real Anabaptists, preachers and people alike, were 
Voluntaries, disowning the State-Church altogether, and 
meeting only in separate congregations. Even for such, how- 
ever, in localities where they were pretty numerous, there 
seems to have been a desire to make some provision. Thus 
on March 13, 1655-56, it was ordered hy His Highness and 
the Council “that it be referred to General Deshorough, Major- 
“ General for the County of Devon, to take care that the 
Church under the form of llaj)tism at J^jxeter have such one 
“ of the public meeting-places assigned to them for their 
“ place of worship as is best in rej)air, and may with most 
“ conveniency be spared and set apart for that use.” The 
Ex(‘ter ]la})tists may have thought it not inconsistent with 
their principles to accept so much of State favour. Not the 
])ublic buildings,, so much as the Tithes and Lay Patronage 
with which they were connected, were the abominations of the 
Stati'-Churcli in the eyes of the Anabaptist Voluntaries. For 
l(‘t it not be forgotten that Crornweirs ardent passion for a 
(liureh- Fstablisliment under his Protectorate had come more 
and more to involve, in liis reasonings, the preservation of the 
Titli(‘-system and tlie continuance of lay Patronag(\ The 
legal patrons of livings retained their right of nominating to 
vacancies; the Triers only checked that right by examination 
of nominees and the rejection of the unfit. Cromwell himself 
<'ombined in his own ])erson, to a most extraordinary extent, 
the functions both of Patron and Trier. “It is observable 
“that, his Highness having near one half of the livings in 
“Ihigland, one way or other, in his own immediaU* disposal 
“ by presentation, he seldom bestoweth one of them upon any 
“ man whom himself doth not first examine and make trial of 
“ in person, savi^ only that, at such times as his great afiairs 
happen to be more urgent than ordinary, he useth to ajijioint 
“some other to do it in his behalf; which is so rare an ex- 
“ ample of piety that the like is not to be found in the stories 
“of Princes.” AVe have not exaggerated, it will be seen, 
Crom well’s personal anxiety about his Established Church. 
That, indeed, is farther proved, in a very interesting manner, 
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A very fair amount of Liberty of the Press, though not 
to newspapers, nor to publications clearly immoral, seems to 
have been allowed by Cromwell. Throug’li 1655 and 1656 
there were books and pamphlets of the most various kinds^ 
and advocating the most various opinions. There wore Epis- 
copalian books and Anabaptist books, arguments for Tithes 
and arguments against Tithes, Fifth Monarchy tracts, 
Quaker Tracts and Anti -Quaker Tracts, in extraordinary pro- 
fusion. Prynne would publish one day The Quakers iinw asked 
avd dearh/ deferfed fo be bid, the spairn of Romish frogs ^ Jesuits 
and Frauriscan Friars^ sent from Rome fo seduce the intoxicated 
giddg-headed Fjnglish uatlon^ and George Fox would print the 
next day The JJ u masking and. Riscorery of Antichrist, with alt 
the False Prophets, by the true light which comes from Christ 
Jesus, Nor, of course, was there any interference with the 
religious meetings of any of the ordinary Puritan sects, 
Piiptists or whatever else, that chose to form separatist con- 
gregations. Even those who so fir passi^l the bounds that 
they were called Kanters or Fanatics were quite safe in their 
own conventicles; and altogether one has to conclude that 
much that went by the still worse names of Blasphemy, 
Atheism, Infidelity, and Anti-Christianism, had as (piiet a 
life under the Protectorate as in any later time. Practically, 
all that is of interest in the enquiry as to the amount of 
Religious Toleration under CromwelTs (jovernment lies in 
what is known of his dealings with five denominations of 
Dissenters from his Established Church — the Pajiists, the 
Episcopalians, the Socinians or Anti-Trinitarians, tlu^ Quakers, 
and the Jews. 

(1 ) The Papists, Papists might be Pa])ists under Cromwell’s 
government in the sense that there was no positive compulsion 
on them to abjure their creed and profess another. The 
question, however, is as to open liberty of Roman Catholiij 
worship. This question had passed through Crom well’s mind, 
and the results of his ruminations upon it appear most suc- 

inff of The Sf’COTifl Jhamn Findp a roply called An ApoVujy for fhc N/./; 
published in Jan. 1654 — 5, and so foiiiul Hnok^tilers. 
idiuself in a new ffuarrel. There was 
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cincily in one of his letters to Mazarin. After the Treaty 
made with France, the Cardinal very naturally pressed the 
subject of a toleration for Catholics in England, the rather 
as Cromwell was always so energetic for a toleration of Pro- 
testants in Catholic countries. “ Although I have this set 
“ home to my spirit,” Cromwell wrote in reply, “ I may not 
‘‘(shall I tell you f cannotY) at this juncture of time, and as 
“the face of my affairs now stands, answer your call for Tolera- 
“ tion. I say / cavnof^ as to a public declaration of my sense 
“ in that point ; although I believe that under my govern- 
“ ment your Erninency, in behalf of Catholics, has less reason 
“ for complaint, as to rigour on men’s consciences, than under 
“ the Parliament. For I have of some, and those very many, 

“ had compassion ; making a difference. Truly I have (and 
“ I may speak it with cheerfuln(‘ss in the presence of God, 
“ who is a witness within me to the truth of what I affirm) 
“ made a dilference ; and, as Jude speaks, ^plucked many out 
“ of the fire,’ — the raging fire of persecution, wliieli did 
tyrannise over their consciences, and encroaclied by an 
“ arbitrariness of power iipon their estates. And herein it 
“ is my purpose, as soon as I can remove impediments, and 
“ sonn* weights that press me down, to make a farther pro- 
“ gross, and diseharge my promise to your Erninency in rela- 
“ tion to that.” ^ 

(2) Th(> K/iisropalians, The (juestion under this heading 
is not about those moderate Ej>iscopalian divines who bad 
conh^rmed so far as to retain their rectories and vicarngc's in 
the Estal)lish('d Church, but about tlu^se Episcopalians of 
stronger principle, whether High Church and Arminian or 
not, who had been ejectol from their former livings, or wi‘re 
trying to maintain themselves by some kind of private pme- 
ticc of their clerieal profession in various parts of England. 
Against these, just at the time when the ^Major-Generalcies 
were coming into full operation, there did issue one fell 
OrdinaiK'c. It was published Nov. 24, 1605, under tiie title 
of An Onlhtance for Securing (he Fence of the ComeionircaUh^ 
and it ordered that after Jan. 1, 1655-6 no persons should 
1 Carlyle, HI. 202—203. The letter is ilateO Dee. 20, 1050. 
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keep in their houses as chaplains or tutors any of the ejected 
clergy, and also that none of the ejected should teach in 
schools, preach publicly or privately, celebrate baptism or 
marriage, or use the Book of Common Prayer, under pain of 
being prosecuted, The Ordinance seems to have been issued 
merely as part and parcel of that almost ostentatious menace 
of severities against the Royalists by which Cromwell sought 
at that particular time to terrify them into submission and 
prevent farther plottings. At all events, it was announced in 
the Ordinance itself that there would be great delicacy in the 
application of it, so as to favour such ol* the ejected as de- 
served tender treatment ; and, in fact, it was never applied or 
executed at all. No one was prosecuted under it; and, though 
it was not recalled, it was understood that it was suspended 
by the pleasure of his Ilighness, and that chaplains, teachers, 
and preachers, of the Episcopal persuasion might go on as 
before, and reckon on all the toleration accorded to other 
Dissenters. On this footing the}' did go on, ex-Bishops and 
future Bishops among them, with increasing security; and 
gradually the notion got abroad that the Protector began to 
have even a kindly feeling for the ‘‘ good old ('hureh."’ ]\Iany 
Royalist authorities concur to that effect. “The Protector,” 
says one, “ indulged the use of the Common-Prayer in fami- 
“ lies and in private conventicles; and, though the condition 
“ of the Church of England was hut melancholy, yet it ean- 
“ not be denied that they had a great deal more favour and 
“indulgence than under the Parliament.” Burnet, on the 
authority of Dr. A\ilkins, afterwards Bishop Wilkins, who 
was the second husl)and of Cromwell’s youngest sister, adds a 
more startling statement. “Dr. Wilkins told me,” says 
Burnet, “he (Cromwell) often said \jbo him (Wilkins) no 
“ temporal government could liavo a sure support without a 
“ national church that adhered to it, and he thought England 
“ was capable of no constitution but Episcopacy; to which he 
“ told me he did not doul>t but Cromwell would have turned.” 
Wilkins probably liked to think this after he himself had 
turned ; but it is hardly credible in the form in which Burnet 
has expressed it. Yet Cromwell, in that temper of conser- 
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vatism, or desire of a settled order in all things, which more 
and more grew upon him after he had assumed the Protectorate, 
had undoubtedly the old Episcopalian clergy in view as a 
body to be conciliated, and employed as a counterpoise to the 
Anabaptists. lie cannot but have been aware, too, of the 
spontaneous movements in some of the quasi-Presbyterian 
Associations of the clergy for a reunion as far as possible with 
the more moderate J^]piscopalians, as distinct from the High- 
Church Prelatists or Laudians. Among others, Baxter was 
extremely zealous for such a project ; and his accounts of his 
correspondence about it with ex-Bishop Brownrigg in 1655, 
and his conversations about it at the same time with ex- 
Primate Usher, are very curious and interesting. Baxter 
and many more were quite willing that there should be a 
restored Episcopacy after Usher’s own celebrated model : i. e. 
an Episcopacy not professing to be jure diviuo, but only for 
ecclesiastical conveniency, — the Bishops to be permanent Pre- 
sidents of clusters of the clergy, and to be fitted into an otlier- 
wis(^ Presbyterian system of Classes and Provincial Sjniods. 
They were willing, moreover, in the interest of such a seheme, 
to reconsider the old questions of a Taturgy, kneeling at the 
Sacrament, and other inatt(‘rs of Anglican ceremonial. 
Enough all this to rouse the angry soids of Sincelt/runHUfi^ 
]\Iilton, and the other Root-and-Branch Anti-Prelatists who 
had led the English Revolution. But, as times change, men 
change, and it is not impossible that Cromwell, the tii*st real 
mover of the Rool-and-Branch Bill of 1641, may now, fifteen 
y(*ars later, have looked speculatively sometimes at the old 
trunk in the timberyard. It is certain that he treated with 
profound respect the man whose advice about any remodelling 
of Episcopacy w^ould have been the most authoritative gener- 
ally. Ex-Primate Usher had lived in London through the 
Comrnonwealfh and the Protectorate with the highest honour, 
pensioned at the rate of .i!’400 a year, and holding also the 
prcachership to the Society of Lincoln’s Inn. Cromwell had 
shown him eve ry attention, and had consulted him on several 
occasions, lie had retired to llcigatc a short time before his 
death, which haj)pened on the 21 st of March, 1655-6. He 
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was buried in Westminster Abbey, a sum of j^200 having 
been voted for his funeral by the Protector and Council. Eight 
months after his death there was published from his manu- 
script, by his friend and former chaplain, Dr. Nicholas 
Bernard, that famous IReduciwn of Episcopacy into ike form of 
Synodical Government which had got about surreptitiously 
in 1641 (Vol. II. 229-230), and which was then regarded, 
and has been regarded ever since, as the most feasible model 
of a Low-Church Episcopacy adapted to Presbyterian forms. ^ 
(3) Anti - Trinitarians, The crucial test of Cromwell’s 
Toleration policy as regarded this class of heretics, and indeed 
as regarded all heresies of the higher order, was the case of 
poor Mr. John Biddle. The dissolution of the late Parlia- 
ment had been so far fortunate for him that the prosecution 
begun against him by that Parliament under the old Blas- 
phemy Ordinance of 1648 had been stopped and he had been 
set at liberty (March 1655). But it was only to get into 
fresh trouble. The orthodox in London were determined that 
he should not be at large, and it was re] sorted to the Council 
on the 3rd of July that on the preceding Thursday, June 28, 
“ in the new meeting-house at Paul’s, commonly called Cajdain 
“ Chillingdon’s church meeting-place, John Biddle did then 
“ and there, in presence of about 500 persons, maintain, some 
hours together, in a dispute, that Jesus Christ was not the 
Almighty or most High God, and hath undertaken to 
proceed in the same dispute the next Tlnirsday.” Croinw(‘ll 
himself was present at this meeting of the Council, with 
Lawrence, Lambert, the Earl of Mulgrave, Skippon, Rous, 
Sydenham, Pickering, Montague, Fiennes, Viscount Lisle, 
Wolseley, and Strickland. What were they to do ? They 
ordered the Lord Mayor to sto[) th(‘ intended meeting, 
and all such meetings in future, and to arrest Biddle if 
necessary; and they referred the aflair for farther eiKpiiry 
to Skippon and Rous. The affair, it secuns, could not ])ossil>ly 
be hushed up ; Biddle was committed to Poultry Com])ter, 
and then to Newgate, and his trial came on at the Old Bailey, 

1 Neal, IV. UJ.Wia? and 101--2; N<.v. 2.^., I0r>6 (date of puLlicatimi of 

llarnet (ed. 1823) 1. 110; Ilaxtor, 172 — Kcductiun) \ Woud’a Fa.sti, 1. 

178 and 200; Thoniaaon Catalogue, 410. 
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again under the Blasphemy Ordinance of 1648. Having, with 
difficulty, been allowed counsel, he put in legal objeetions, 
and the trial was adjourned till next term. Meanwhile 
London was greatly agitated. The Presbyterians and the 
orthodox generally were eager for Biddle’s conviction ; but 
a very considerable number of persons, including not only 
Biddle’s own followers and free-thinkers of other sorts, but also 
some Independent and Baptist ministers, whose orthodoxy 
was beyond suspicion, bestirred themselves in his behalf. 
Pamphlets appeared in that interest, one entitled T/ie Spirit 
of Persecution again broken loose against Mr. John Biddle^ and 
a numerously signed petition was addressed to Cromwell, 
requesting his merciful interference. The Petition, as we 
learn from Mercurins Politic ns., was very badly managed. 
“ The persons who presented a petition some few days since to 
“ his Highness on the behalf of Biddle,” says that paper under 
date Se])t. 28, “ came this day in expectation of an answer. 
“ They had access, and divers godly ministers were presetit. 
“ And, the Petition being read in the hearing of divers of those 
“ under whose countenance it was presented, many of them 
“ disowned it, as l>eing altered both in the matter and title of 
“ it sinc(» they signed it, and so looked upon it as a forged thing', 
“ wherein both his Highness and they were greatly abused, and 
“ desired that the original which they signed might be pro- 
“ dueed ; which Mr. Ives and some others of the contrivers and 
“ pr<*seritcrs of it were not able to do, nor had they anything 
“ to say in excuse of so foul a miscarriage. Whereupon they 
“ were dismissed, his Highness having opened to them the 
“evil of such a practice [tampering with petitions after they 
“ had been signed], as also how inconsistent it was tor thein^ 
“ wdio professed to be members of the Churches of Christ and 
“ to worslup him with the worship due to Cod, to give any 
“ countenance to one who reproached themselves and all the 
“ Christian Churches in the world as being guilty of idolatry : 
“ showing that, if it bo true which Mr. Jliddle holds, to 
“wit that our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is hut a 
“ creature, then all those who w^orship him w ith the worship 
“due to God are idolaters. His Highness showed moreover 
VOL. V. 
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“ that the maintainers of this opinion of Mr. Biddle’s are guilty 
“ of great blasphemy against Christ, who is God equal with 

the Father ; and he referred it to them to consider whether 
“any who loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity could 
“ give any countenance to such a person as he is.” But, 
while the petitioners ^\ ere thus dismissed w^ith a severe lecture, 
Cromwell had made up his mind to save Mr. Biddle. On the 
5th of October it was resolved by the Council that he should 
be removed to the Isle of Scilly and there shut up ; and 
Cromwell’s warrant to that effect was at once issued. In no 
other way could the trial have been quashed, and it was the 
kindest thing that could have been done for Biddle in the 
cir(aimstan(?es. He lived comfortably enough in his seclusion 
in the distant island for the next two years and a half, receiv- 
ing an allowance of a hundred crowns per annum, from 
Cromwell, and employing his leisure in the deep study of 
the Apocalyjise and the preparation of a treatise against the 
Doctrine of the Fifth Monarchy.^ 

(4) The (Quakers, There was immense difficulty with this new 
sect — from the fact, as has been already explained, that they 
had not settled down into mere local groups of individuals, 
asking toleration for themselves, but were still in o])en war 
with all other sects, all other forms of ministry, and prose- 
cuting the war everywhere by itinerant propagandism. 
George Fox himself and the best of his followers seem by 
this time indeed to have given up the method of actually 
interrupting the regular service in the steeple -houses in 
order to ])reach Quakerism ; but tliey were constantly tend- 
ing to the steeple-houses for the purpose of prophesying 
there, as was the custom in country-places, after the regular 
service was over. Thus, as well as by their contlicts with 
parsons of every sect wherever they met them, and their re- 
bukings of iniquity on highways and in market-places, not 
to speak of their obstinate refusals to pay tithes in their own 
parishes, they were continually getting into the hands of 
justices of the peace and the assize-judges. Take as one 

1 Council Order Books, July 3 and Thomason Catalogue (Tracts for and 
Oct. 5, 165.0 ; Mt'TC. Vol. Sept. 27 — Oct. against Biddle). 
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example of their treatment in superior courts the appearance 
of William Dewsbury and other Quakers before Judge Atkins 
at Northampton after they had been half a year in North- 
ampton jail. — Seeing them at the bar with their hats on, the 
Judge told the jailor he had a good mind to fine him ten 
pounds for bringing prisoners into the Court in that fashion, 
and ordered the hats to be removed by the jailor’s man. Then, 
after some preliminary parley, “ What is thy name ? ” said 
the Judge to Dewsbury, who had made himself spokesman 
for all. ‘‘ Unknown to the World,” said Dewsbury. ‘‘ Let 
us hear what that name is that the World knows not,” said the 
Judge goodh urn ouredly. “ It is,” quoth Dewsbury, “known 
in the light, and none can know it but he that hath it ; but 
the name Iho world knows me by is William Dewsbury.” 
Then to the qiK'stion of the Judge, “ What countryman art 
thou ? ” the reply was, “ Of the Land of Canaan.” The Judge 
remarked that Canaan was far olT. “ Nay,” answered Dews- 
bury, “ for all that dw(‘ll in (iod are in the hoi}'’ city, the 
new Jerusalem, which comes down from Heaven, wdiere the 
soul is in rest, and enjoys the love of (lod in Jesus Christ, in 
whom the union is with the Father of Light.” The Judge 
admitted that to be very true, but asked Dewsbury whether, 
being an Eng'lishman, he w as ashamed of that more prosaic 
fact. Nay,” said Dew^sbury, “ I am free to declare that my 
natural birth was in Yorkshire, nine miles from York towards 


Hull.” The Ju(lg(» then said, “ You pretend to be extra- 
ordinary men, and to have an extraordinary knowledge of 
God.” Dew^sbury replied, “ We w itness the wenk of regenera- 
tion to be an extraordinary work, wrought in us by the 
Spirit of God.” The conversation then turned on their 
preaching itinerancy, and abstinence from all ordinary call- 
ings, the Judge remarking that even the Apostles had 
worked with their hands. Dewsbury admitted that some of 
the Aposth's had been fishermen, and Paul a tent-maker, but 
asserted that, wd\en they w^erc called to the ministry of 
Christ, they left their callings to follow Christ whitlicr he led 
them by his Spirit,” and that h e and his f ellow-prisoners had 
but done the same. 
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Judge^ with every wish to he lenient, could not make up his 
mind to discharge tlie prisoners. “ I see by your carriage/’ 
he said, that what my brother Hale did at the last assizes^ 
in requiring bond for your good behaviour, he might justly 
do it, for you are against magistrates and ministers ” ; and 
they were remitted to Northampton jail accordingly. — If 
judges like Hale and Atkins had to act thus, one may imagine 
how the poor Quakers fared in the hands of inferior and 
rougher functionaries. Fines and imprisonment for vagrancy, 
contempt of court, or non-payment of tithes, were the ordinary 
discipline for all ; but there were cases here and there of 
whipping by the hangman, and other more ferocious cruelties. 
For among the Quakers themselves there were varieties of 
milder and wilder, less provoking and more provoking. The 
Quakerism of men like Fox and Dewsbury was, at worst, but 
an obdurate and irritating eccentricity, in comparison, for 
example, with the Quakerism run mad of James Nayler. 
This enthusiast, once quarter-master in a horse troo]) under 
Lambert, and regarded as a man of excellent natural parts,” 
had for three or four years kept himself within bounds, and 
been known only as one of the most eminent preachers of the 
ordinary Gospel of the Quakers and a prolific writer of Quaker 
tracts. But, having come to London in 1655, he had been 
unbalanced by the adulation of some Quaker women, with a 
Martha Simmons for their chief. “ Fear and doubting then 
‘‘ entered him,” say the Quaker records, ‘‘ so that he came to 
be clouded in his understanding, bewildered, and at a loss in 
his judgment, and became estranged from his best friends, 
“ because they did not approve his conduct.” In other words, 
he became stark mad, and set up for himself, as “The Ever- 
lasting Son, the Prince of Peace, the Fairest among Ten 
Thousand, the Altogether Lovely.” In this capacity he went 
into the West of England early in 1656, the admiring women 
following him, and chaunting his praises with every variety 
of epithet from the Song of Solomon, till be was clapped up 
in Exeter jail. Nor was Nayler the only madman among 
the Quakers about this time. A kind of epidemic of madness 
seems t-o have broken out in the sect, or among those reputed 
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to belong to it. “ One while,” says Baxter^ “ divers of them 
“ went naked through divers chief towns and cities of the 
“ land, as a prophetical act : some of them have famished 
“and drowned themselves in melancholy;” and he adds, 
more especially, as his own experience in Kidderminster, “ I 
“ seldom preached a lecture, hut going and coming I was 
“ railed at by a Quaker in the market-place in the way, and 
frequently in the congregation bawled at by the names of 
“ Hireling, Deceiver, False Prophet, Dog, and such like 
“ language.” The Protector’s own chapel in Whitehall was 
not safe. On April 13, 1656, “ being the Lord’s day,” says 
the l^nllic hitelDgencer for that week, “ a certain Quaker came 
“ into the chapel in sermon time, and in a very audacious 
“ manner disturbed the preacher, so that he was fain to l)e 
“ silent a while, till the fellow was taken away. Ilis Highness, 
“ being present, did after sermon give order for the sending 
“ him to a justice of peace, to be dealt with according to 
“ law.” — Naturally, the whole sect suffered for these in- 
decencies and extravagances of some of its members, and the 
very name Qnal'crism became a synonym for all that was 
intolerable. The belief had got abroad, moreover, that “ subtle 
and dangerous heads,” Jesuits and others, had begun to 
“ creep in among them,” to turn Quakerism to political 
account, and “ drive on designs of disturbance.” Altogether 
the Protector and Council were sorely tried. Their policy 
seems, on the whole, to have been to let Quakerism run its 
course of public oblocpiy, and get into jail, or even to the 
whipping-post ad WAtum^ for offences against the peace, but 
at the same time to instruct the Major-Generals privately to 
be as discreet as possible, making differences between the sorts 
of Quakers, and especially letting none of them come to harm 
for their mere beliefs. “ Making a difference,” as by the in- 
junction in Jude’s epistle, was, as we know, Cromweirs own 
great rule in all cases where complete toleration was im- 
possible, and he does not seem to have been able to do more 
for the Quakers. He had not, however, forgotten his inter- 
view with their chief, and may have been interested in know- 
ing more especially what had become of him. — lox, after 
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much wandering- in the West without serious mishap, had 
fallen among Philistines in Cornwall early in 1656, and had 
been arrested, with two comj)anions, for spreading papers and 
for general vagrancy and contumacy. lie had been in 
Launceston prison for some weeks, when Chief Justice Glynne 
came to hold the assizes in those parts. Tliere had been the 
usual encounter between the Judge and the Quakers on the 
eternal question of the hats. “ Where had they hats at all, 
from Moses to Daniel? ” said the Chief Justice, rather rashly, 
meaning to laugh at the notion that Scripture could be 
brought to bear on the question in any way whatever. 
‘‘ Thou mayost read in the third of Daniel, ” said Fox, “ that 
“ the three children were cast into the fiery furnace, by Nebu- 
“ chadnezzar’s command, with their coats, their hose, and 
“ their hats onP Glynne, though he had lost his joke, and 
though Fox put him further out of temper by distributing 
among the jurymen a paper against swearing, did not- liehave 
badly on the whole, and the issue was the simple recoin ini t- 
ment of Fox and his friends to Launceston prison. There, 
however, as they would not any longer pay the jailor the 
seven shillings a week he demanded for the board of each, tiny 
were put into the most horrible hole in the place and treated 
abominably. They were in this predicanunt when Cromwell 
heard of them. “ While G. Fox was still in prison, one 
“ of his friends went to Oliver Cromwell, and offered himself, 
“ body for body, to lie in prison in his stead, if he would take 
“ him and let G. Fox go at liberty. But Cromwell said 
“ he could not do it, for it was contrary to law ; and, turning 
“ to those of his Council, ‘ Which of you/ quoth he, ‘ would 
“ do as much for me if I were in the same condition ? ’ ” An 
order was sent by Cromwell to the Governor of Pendennis 
Castle to enquire meantime into the treatmimt of the Laun- 
ceston prisoners, and their release followed after a little while. 
It was noted also, in proof of his personal kindness towards 
the Quakers, that, though he received letters from some of 
them violently abusive of himself and his government, he 
never showed any anger on that account.^ 

‘ Sewel’s History of the, Onahers 'ed. AprilU— 21 
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(5) The Jews, A very interesting incident of Cromweirs 
Protectorate was his attempt to obtain an open toleration for 
the Jews in England. Since the year 1290, when they had 
been banished in a body ont of the kingdom under Edward I., 
there had been only isolated and furtive instances of visits to 
England or residence in England by persons of the proscribed 
race. Of late, however, a certain Mauasseh Ben Israel, an 
able an earnest Portuguese Jew, settled in Amsterdam as a 
physician, had eon(*eived the idea that, in the new age of 
liberty and other gr(‘at things in England, there might be a 
permission for the Jews to return and live and trade freely, 
lie had opened negotiations by letter, first with the Ilunip 
and them with the Barehones Parliament, but had at length 
come over to London to deal directly with the Protector. 

To his lliifhness the Lord Protector^ the ITvwble Addresses 
a ss('h Jie7i Israel^ Divine and Doctor of Phi/si<\ in hehnff 
of the Jewish Nation f were in print on the 51 h of Novembt r, 
1655 ; and they were formally before the Council on the 13th, 
his H ighn(‘ss present in person. The petition was for a 
general ])rotection of such Jews as might come to reside in 
I'Ingland, with liberty of Irade. freedom for their worsliip, 
the ])Oss(*ssion of a Jewish synagogue and a Jewish cemetery in 
London, and a rewoeation of all statutes conti’ary to such 
])rivileges. Cromwell was thoroughlv in favour of the 
proposal and let the fact be known ; but, as it was necessary 
to ])rocee(l with caution, the matter was referred to a con- 
ference between the Council and twenty-eight persons outside 
of it, fourteen of whom wen' clergymen (Owem, Thomas 
Goodwin, Nye, Cudworth, Hugh Peters, Sterry, &e.), and the 
rest lawyers (St. John, Glynne, Steele, &e.), or city merchants 
(Lord Mayor Dcthicke, Aldermen Pack and Tichboiirne, &c.) 
There weVe four meetings of this Conference at Whiteliall in 
DecemlxT, Cromwell himself taking part. “ I never heard a 
man speak so well,” says an auditor of his speech at one of 
the meetings. On the whole, however, the Conference could 
not agree witli his Highness. Some of the city-men objected, 
on commercial grounds, to the admission of the Jews; and 
the clergy were against it almost to a man, partly on the 
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authority of Scripture texts, fear of the effects of 

the importation into London of the new sect of Judaism. 
The Conference was discontinued ; and, though the good 
Rabbi lingered on in London till Ajjril 1656, nothing could 
be done. Prejudice in the religious world was too strong. 
Nevertheless the Protector found means of giving effect to 
his own views. Not only did he mark his respect for 
Manasseh Ben Israel by a pension of j^^lOO a year, to be jiaid 
him in Amsterdam ; he admitted so many Jews, one by one, by 
])rivate dispensation, that there was soon a little colony of them 
in London, with a synagogue to suit, and a piece of ground at 
Stepney leased for a cemetery. In effect, the readmission of 
the Jews into England dates from Crom well’s Protectorate.^ 
Although making no great pretensions to learning himself, 
Cromwell seems to have taken csj^ecial pleasure in that part 
of his powers and privileges which gave him an influence on 
the literature and education of the country. Here, in fact, he 
but carried out in a special dciiartment tliat general notion of 
the Civil ]\Iagistrate’s powers and duties which had led liini 
to declare himself so strongly for the preservation and 
extension of an Established Church. The more thorough- 

O 

going champions of Voluntaryism in that day. Anabaptists 
and others, had begun, as we have seen, to agitate not only 
for the abolition of a national Church or State-paid clergy of 
any kind, but also for the abolition of the Universities, the 
public schools, and all endowments for science or learning. 
But, if Cromwell had so signally disowned and condiunned 
the system of sheer Voluntaryism in Religion, it was not to 
be expected that the more peculiar and exceptional Volun- 
taryism which challenged even State Endowments for educa- 
tion should find any countenance from /ils Protectorate. Nor 
did it. 


' Merr. PoK^ov.X — 8, 16r»5; Counfil 
Order Book, Nov. 13 ; Godwin, IV. 
213—251; Carlyle, III. 136, note. 
Pryniie opposed the Readniission of 
the Jew.s in a panijihhd, in two jarts, 
called A Short Der/inrrf'r to tiu- .Lnm'' 
lo/ff/ discontifiufd Jiroiltfcr (.March 
1056) ; and Diirie published, in the 
form of u letter to Hartiib, A Ouse of 


Consruace : irju'thrr it, hr. lawful to 
admit Jews into a Christian ijommon. 
wraith (June. 27, 1056). I have not seen 
I.)u lie’s lctt(*r; but .Mr. Grossley (UV- 
thimjton's Ijiary, I. 83, note) reports it 
a.s nioderately favourable to tlu^ Jcwi.sh 
claim. The letter is dated, he says, 
from Cas.sel, Jan. 8, 1055—0. 
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The two English Universities had been sufficiently 
Puritanized long before Cromweirs accession to the supreme 
power - Cambridge in 1644-5, under the Chancellorship of 
the Karl of Manchester (III. 92-6), and Oxford in 1647-8, 
under the Chancellorship of the Earl of Pembroke (IV. 
51-52). The Earl of Manchester, who had been living in 
complete retirement from public affairs since the establishment 
of the Commonw(‘alth, still retained the nominal dignity of 
the Cambridge Chancellorship ; but Cromwell had already 
for fiv^e years been Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
himself, having been elected to the office in January 1650-1, 
after the Earl of reml)roke’s death. His interest in University 
matters had l)een naturally sustained l)y this official connexion 
with Oxford, and had shown itself in various ways before his 
Protectorate ; but his Protectorate added fresh powers to those 
of his mere Chancellorship for Oxford, and brought his native 
University of Cambridge also wdthin his grasp. He availed 
himself of his powers largely and punctually in tlie aifairs of 
both, and was a[)j)lauded in both as the steady defender of 
their honours and privileges. — To rectify what might still be 
amiss in them, or too much after the mere Presbyterian 
standard of Puritanism, he had appointed, by ordinance of 
September 2, 1654, (Vol. IV. p. 565), a luwv body of Visitors 
for t*ach, to iiujuire into abuses, determine disputes, &c. The 
result was that the two Universities were now in better and 
quieter working order than they had been since the first 
stormy interruption of their old routine by the Civil War. 
Each reedvoned a number of really able and efficient men among 
its heads of colleges, and in its staff’ of professors and tutors. In 
Oxford there was Dr. John Owen, head of Christ Church, 
and all but permanently Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
w ith Dr.' Thomas Goodwin, Dr. John Wilkins, Dr. Kobert 
Harris, Dr. Thankful Owen, Dr. John Conant, Dr. Jonathan 
(ioddard, and others, as heads of other Colleges, and Dr. 
Henry Wilkinson, Dr. Lewds Du IMoulin, Dr. Pocoek, and 
the mathematicians Dr. Seth Ward and Dr. John Wallis 
among the Professors. Cambridge boasted of such men as 
Dr. Ralpli Cudworth, Dr. Benjamin Whiehcote, Dr. John 
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Worthington, Dr. John Lightfoot, Dr. Lcazarus Seaman, Dr. 
John Arrowsmith, Dr. Anthony Tiiekney, Dr. Ileniy More,- 
and others now less remembered. And under the discipline 
and teaching of such chiefs there was growing up in both 
Universities a generation of young men as well grounded in 
all the older sorts of learning as any generation of their 
j)redeeessors, with the benefit also of newer lights, as was to 
be proved by the names and appearances of many of them in 
English history to the end of tlie century. Even Clarendon 
admits as much. It was a wonder to him to find, in the 
subsequent days of his own Chancellorship of the University 
of Oxford, tliat the “ several tyrannical governments mutually 
succeeding each other ” through so many previous years had 
not so allected the place but that it still yielded a harvest of 
extraordinary good and sound knowledge in all parts of 
learning.” lie attributed this to the inherent virtues of the 
academic soil itself, which could choke bad seeds, cherish the 
good, and even defy barrenness by finding its own seeds ; 
l)ut it may bo more reasonable to suppose that the su])er- 
intendence of the Universities under the “tyrannical govern- 
ments/’ and especially under Cromwell’s as the latest of them, 
had not been barbaric. — The University Cominissiomu's, it 
may be added, had authority to inspe(*t WestmirKst(‘r School, 
Eton, Winchester, and Merchant Taylors’. But, indeed, there 
seems hardly to have been a foundation for learning anywhere 
in England that was not, in one way or another, brought under 
Cromwell's eye. In his inquiries after moneys that might 
still be recoverable out of the wreck of the old ecclesiastical 
revenues one can see that, next to the increase and bettc'r 
sustenance of his Established Ministry, additions to the 
endowed scholastic machinery of the country w ere always in 
his mind. It is clear indeed that one of those characteristics 
of conservatism by which Cromwell intended that his govern- 
ment should be distinguished from the preceding (lovernments 
of the Revolution was greater care of the surviving educational 
institutions of England and Wales, w ith the resuscitation of 
some that had fallen into decay. The rnoney-difllculties were 
great, and less could be accomplished than he desired ; l)ut, 
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apart from what may have been done for the refreshmeht of 
the older Foundations, it is memorable that Cromwell was 
able to give effect to at least one very considerable design of 
English University extension. A College in Durham, expressly 
for the benefit of the North of England, with a Provostship, 
four Professorships, and tutorships and fidlowships to match, 
was one of the creations of the Protectorate.^ 

While it was cliiefly through the organized means afforded 
by the Universities and Colleges that Cromwell did what he 
could for the encouragement of learning, his relations to the 
learned men individually that were living in the time of 
his Protectorate were always at least courteous, and in some 
instances peculiarly friendly. 

Usher being dead (March 21, 1655-6), and also the great 
Selden (Nov. 20, 1654) and the venerable and learned 
(lataker (July 27, 1654), the following were the Englishmen 
ol* greatest literary celebrity already, or of greatest coming 
note in English literary history, who were alive at the mid- 
point of Oliver’s Protectorate, and could and did then range 
themselves (for we exclude those of insuflicient age) as his 
adherents on th(‘ whole, his subjects by mere compulsion, or 
his implacable and (‘xiled enemies. We divide the list into 
grouj)s according to that classification, ns calculated for the 
year 1656; but the names within each group are arranged in 
the order of seniority — 

AdUHUKNTS MOIiK OR LKSS CORDIAL. 

(Icorgc Wither ((vtut G8). James Harrington [if tat 15). 

John (toodwin (tvtut ij'i). Henry .More {tvtat 12). 

Edmund Calaniy [if lat 5()). Jolni Wilkins [a tat 12). 

Thomas Goodwin (tdat 50). John Owen {ivtat 10). 

.lohn Lightfoot [iftat 51). .lohn Wallis (ivtat 10). 

Kdinumi Wiiller [ivlat 51 ). lhd]»h ( hidwtuth [a’Utl 3 G). 

John Kush worth (ivUit IP). Algernon Sidney [a tat 39). 

Hilton [(Hat 18). Marehamont Net'dham (e^ui' 30). 

Henjamin Whichcoto [(Hat 10). Andrew Marvell {atat 3()). 

* Wood's Fasti Oxon. from 16.51 on- Diary by Crossley, .and 

wards; Qniic's Lifo of .lolwi Owoii, Uu ratHn' of thv {'hureJt of hhniUtiid. 

17.5 — 187; (larendon, 62.8; (io<lwiii, There may be errors .mihI omission ; 

IV. 102--10I and 51)5; Ne.'il, IV.121 - in the list; but, havin.L; taken some 
123 ; with vefereiiees to Worthiiigtuu’s pains, I will risk it as it stands. 
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Roger Boyle, Lord Broghill ((Xtat 
35). 

William Petty (ivtat 33). 

Thomas Stanley {cRtai 31). 

John Aubrey 30). 

Bobert Boyle {triai 29). 

John Banyan {cetat 28). 

Sir AVillinm Temple (retat 27). 
John Tillotson ((jetat 20). 

Subjects by 

Ex-Bishop Ball (died Sept. 8, 
1656, mtat 82). 

John TTah's (died May 19, 1656, 
mtat 72). 

Bobert Sanderson ((vtat 69). 
Thomas Hobbes {(vtal 68). 

Robert Herrick {itiai 65). 

John Backet (ivtat 64). 

Izaak Walton {mtat 63). 

James Shirley {mint 62). 

James Howell {mtat 62). 

(Albert Sheldon {atat 58). 
William Prynne {(rtat 56). 

Biian Walton {mtat 56). 

Peter Heylin {mtat 56). 

Jasj)er Mayne {mtat 52). 

Thomas Kidler {mtat 52). 

.Edward Pocock {mXat 52). 

Sir William Davenant {mtat 51). 


John Howe {mtat 26). 

Edward Phillips {mtat 26). 

John Phillips {mtat 25). 

John Dry den {mtat 25). 

Henry Stiibbe (mtat 25), 

John Locke {mtat 24). 

Samuel Pepys {mtat 24). 

Edward Stillingflect {mtat 21). 

COMrULSION. 

Thomas Browne of Norwich 
{mtat 51). 

William Dugdalc {mtat 51). 
Henry Hammond {mtat 51). 
Richard Fanshawe {mtat 48). 
Aston Cockayne {mtat 48). 
Samuel Butler (cetat 44). 

Jeremy Taylor {mtat 43). 

John Cleveland {aXat 43). 

John Pearson {aXat 43). 

John Birkenhead {mtat 41). 
John Denham {mtat 41). 
Richard Baxter {mtat 41). 

Roger L’Estrange {mtat 40). 
Abraham Cowley {mtat 38). 
John h^velyn {mtat 36). 

Isaac Barrow {mtat 26). 
Anthony Wood {mtat 25). 
RobeH South {mtat 23), 


Active Enemies in Exile. 


John Bj’amhall {mtat 63). 
George ^lorley {mtat 58). 
John Earle {(Hat 55). 

Sir Kenclm Digby {cetat 53). 


Sir Edward Hyde {a fat 48). 
Thomas Killigrew {(vj,at 45). 
George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham {mtat 29). 


The redations of Cromwell to such persons varied, of course, 
with their attitudes towards himself and his g*ovcrnmcnt. 

The theologian among his adherents to wliom lie seems to 
have been drawn hy the strongest elective affinity was Dr. 
John Owen. “Sir, you are a person I must be acquainted 
with,” he had said to Owen in Fairfax’s garden, laying his 
hand on his shoulder, one day in April 1649, just after he had 
first heard Owen preach ; ^ and so, from being merely minister 


Ornie’s Life of Owen (1820), j). 113. 
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ofCo/^gcsball in Essex, Owen had becotiic CromwelVs friend 
and chiiplain in Ireland, and had still, through his subsequent 
promotions, ending* with the Deanery of Christ Church and 
the Vicc-Chancellorship of Oxford, been much about Cromwell 
and much trusted by him. Perhaps the only difference now 
between them was that Owen’s theory of Toleration was less 
broad than Cromweirs. Next to Owen among* the divines of 
the Commonwealth, the Protector seems to have retained his 
liking* for Dr. Thomas Goodwin, and for such other fervid or 
Evangelical Independents as Caryl, S terry, Hugh Peters, and 
Nicholas Lockyer, with a gradual tendency to John Howe, 
the youngest of his chaplains. For the veteran free-lance and 
Arminian John Goodwin, a keen critic now of Cromwells 
Commission of Triers and of other parts of his Church-policy, 
his liking must have been less; but Goodwin’s merits were 
fairly appreciated, and he had at least perfe(.‘t liberty to 
conduct his congregation as he pleased and to publish Iiis 
])amphlets. So, on tlie other hand, emincuit Presbyterian 
divines like Calainy, accommodated amply in CromwelFs 
Established Church, had all freedom and resj)eet. — As to his 
dealings with non-clerical men of letters friendly to his 
government, we know a good deal already. Milton, of whose 
relations to the Protectorate we shall h;ivc to speak more at 
large, was his Latin Secretary ; Needham was his journalist ; 
Marvell was in his private employment and was looking for 
something more public. Still younger men were growing up, 
in the Universities or just out of them, regarding the Protec- 
torate as now the settled order of things, in which they must 
pass their future lives. Cudworth, recently promoted from the 
mastership of Clare College, Cambridge, to that of ]\rilton’s 
old College of Clirist/s, had been asked by the Protector 
to recomfnend to him any very promising young Cambridge 
men he might discover ; ^ and, doubtless, there had been a 
similar re([uest to Owen of Oxford, Dryden, still at Cambridge, 
though now twenty-five years of age, and already, by his 
father s death, a small Northamptonshire squire of .^^'40 a year, 
was looking forward, we shall find, as his family connexic>ns with 
* Life of Cudworth, as cited l>y Godwin, IV. 590. 
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the Parliamoiitariaiis and the CoinwonwcRltli wiido Dutiinilf 
to a life in London under the ^reat Protector’s shadow. 

All that could he expected by divines and scholars ranking 
in our second category, i.e. as subjects of the Protectorate by 
mere compulsion, and known to be strongly disaffected to it, 
was protection and safety on condition of remaining quiet. 
This they did receive. For a month or two, indeed, after the 
terrible ordinance of Nov. 24, 1655, threatening the expulsion 
of the ejected Anglican clergy from the family-chaplaincies, 
schoolmasterships, and tutorships, in which so many of them 
had found refuge, and forbidding them to ])reaeh anywhere or 
use the Book of Common Prayer, there had been a flutter 
of consternation among the poor dispersed clerics. That 
Ordinance, however, as we saw, had merely been in i err or cm 
at a particular moment, and had remained a dead letter. The 
admiral)le John Hales, it is true, did resign a cha})laincy 
which he lield near Eton rather than bring the good lady wlio 
sheltered him into trouble ; and by his death soon afterwards 
England lost a man of whom the Protector must have had as 
kindly thoughts as of any of the old Anglicans. That case 
was exceptional. Ex-Bishoj^ Hall, in the end of his much- 
battered life, lived quietly near Norwich, remembcimig his 
past losses and secpiestrations under the Long Parliament 
rather than suffering anything more of the kind. Peter 
Heylin was in similar circumstances in Oxfordsliire, and by 
no means bashful, Jeremy Taylor alternated between the 
Earl of Carbery’s seat, called “tlie Golden Grove,” in 
Caernarvonshire, near wliich he taught a school, and the 
society of his friend John Evelyn, in London or at Sayes 
Court in Surrey, — tending on the whole to Jjondon, where he 
resumed preaching, and, after a brief arrest and some little 
questioning, was left unmolested. Hammond was mainly at 
Sir John Packington’s in AVorcestershire ; Sanderson and 
Fuller were actually in parochial livings, the one in Lincoln- 
shire, the other in Essex ; and Pocock was in a Professorship. 
Sorely vexed as such men were, and poorer in the world’s goods 
than they had been, this was the time of the greatest literary 
productiveness of some of them. Old Bishop Hall had not 
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ceased to write, but was to leave trifles of his last days to he 
published after the Restoration as ‘^Shakings of the Olive 
Tree”; and works, or tracts and sermons, by Sanderson, 
Heylin, Hammond, Fuller, and Jeremy Taylor, some of them 
of a highly Episcopal tenor, were among the publications of 
the Prot(ictorate. Fuller’s Church llutory of Britain, one of 
the best and most lightsome books in our language, was 
published in 1655-6. Erian Walton’s great Polyglott had not 
yet been carried farther than the third volume ; but the 
Protector had continued to that scholar the material 
furtherance in his arduous work which had been yielded first 
by the Rump Govcu’iiment, apparently on some solicitation by 
Milton (Vol. IV. pp. 446, 447); and the work, when it did 
appear complete in six volumes folio, in 1657, was to contain 
handsome acknowledgment by Walton of this generosity. Of 
the incessant literary activity of the Presbyterian Baxter 
through the Protectorate we need say nothing. It is more 
remarkable that there was no interruption of William Prynne’s 
interminable scries of pamphlets on all sorts of public 
questions, and often violently against the Government. For 
the rest, where were the Herricks, the Shirleys, the Clevelands, 
and the other old Royalist wits and satirists of the lighter 
sort? Keeping schools, most of them, or living with friends 
in th(^ country, and now and then sending out, as before, some 
light thing in print. Samuel Butler, a secretary or the like 
in private families, was yet unknown to fame, but was taking 
notes and sure to ])rint them some day; and the two most 
))laeid and im])erlurbable men in all Ivng'land were Browne of 
Norwich and Izaak Walton. Browne, all his best known 
writings published long ago, but ai)pearing in new editions, 
w^as contented now with attending his patients ; and, when 
Izaak Walton was not in his house in Clerk en well (to which 
neighbourhood he seems to have removed after giving up his 
shop in Chancery Lane), he was away on some fishing ramble. 
Wis Com )ileic Anijlcr, or The Coniemplalire Man s Recreation had 
appeared in May 1653, and a second edition of it was just out.^ 

^ Details in this paragraph are from E.isti and Wnlkor’s Suth*rin>is of the 
various sources : e. g. Wood s^Ath. aud Clergy under tlie several names, Catteiv 
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The number of wits mid men of letters still hostile to the 
Protectorate to such a deg*ree that they would underg^o the 
hardships of exile rather than live in England was^ it will 
have been observed, comparatively small. This arose from 
the fact that some who had been in exile at the death of 
Charles I., or even afterwards in the train of Charles 11. , had 
reluctantly lost faith in the possibility of a restoration of the 
Stuarts, and had returned to England, to join themselves 
with those whom we have classed generally as CromwelEs 
“subjects by compulsion.” Leading cases were those of 
Hobbes, Sir William Davenant, and Abraham Cowley; with 
which, for convenience, may be associated that of the satirist 
Cleveland, though //e had never gone into exile, but had re- 
mained in England, taking the risks. — IIobhes, who had been 
in Paris since 1641, to be out of the bustle of the English 
confusions, but who had come into central connexion with 
the Stuart cause there by his appointment in 1646 to be 
tutor to young Charles, had been obliged to leave that con- 
nexion, ostensibly at least, in 1651 or 1652. The occasion is 
said to have been the publication of his Leviathan. That 
famous book of 1651, like its two predecessors of 1650, 
Human iSatnre and Be Corpore Boliilco, he had found it con- 
venient to publish in London, where the Commonwealth 
authorities do not seem to have made tlie least objection. 
But by this time Hobbes’s infidelity, or Atheism, or TIobbism, 
or whatever it was, had become a dreadful notoriety in the 
world ; and, when Hobbes presented a tine co[)y of his great 
book to Charles II., that pious young prince had been in- 
structed by the Royalist divines about him that it would 
not do to countenance either Mr. Hobbes or his books any 
longer. Charles retained privately all his own real regard 
for his old tutor, and Hobbes perfectly understood that ; but 
the hint had been taken. Back in England at last, and 

mole’s LiUralnre of the. Church tf CroTHweH’s ordinance for .suppressing 
JCwjland, Lowndes’s Uibliogra pliers pnjucluiig and .schoolTuastering )>y the 
Manual by Bohn, and the Thrunason Anglican clergy, and about its probable 
Catalogue of Pamphlets. Sec also, for results for Taylor in particular. Sco 
Jeremy Taylor, Evelyn’s IHu/ry and one of his letters to Taylor (pp. 4, 
<'orrt‘W))ondenc*‘f about date 165.^ — 6*. ed. Ib70). 

Evelyn was greatly concenjed about 
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permitted to live in the house of his old pupil and patron, 
the Karl of Devonshire, where his only annoyance was the 
society of the Earls chaplain, Jasper Mayne, he had found 
the Protectorate comfortal)le enoiig*li for all his purposes, and 
had been publishing new books under it, including his pun- 
gent disputations with ex- Bishop Bramhall on Liberty and 
Necessity and with Wallis of Oxford on Mathematics J — 
Hobbes’s friend Davenant had for some time been less 
lucky, //i.v return to England had been involuntary. Me 
had been ca]>tured at sea in 1650 on his way to Virginia 
(Vol. IV. p. 193), had been a prisoner in the Isle of Wight 
and in the Tower and in danger of trial for his life, and had 
])een reh'ased only ])y strong intercession in his favour, in 
which Milton is thought to have hel])ed. This result, how- 
ever, had recomahHl him, and Davenant too had become one 
of the subjects of the Protectorate. Nay he had struck out an 
ingenious mode of livelihood for himself under (h’omwcll, 
somewhat in liis old line of business. “At that time,” says 
Wood, “ tragiMlics and (‘omodies being esteemed very scan- 
“ dalous by Iht* Presbyterians, and thcrelbre by them silenced, 
“he contrived a way to set uj) an Italian Opera, to be per- 
“ formed by dc'clamations and music ; and, that they might 
“ be j)(‘rformed with all d(‘cency, seemliness, and without 
“ rudem'ss and profaneness, John Maynard, serj(‘ant-at-law, 
“and s(‘veral sufhtdent citizens, were engagers. This Italian 
“Opera began in Rutland House in Charter-house yard, ay 
“23,1656, and was alterwards transferred to the Cock])it 
“ in Drury Lane.” Crom well’s own fondness for music may 
have prompted him to this relaxation, in Davenant’s fav»>ur. 
of the old theatre-closing Ordinaiu;e of kSeptember 1612. 
At all events, money was coming in for Davenant, and he 
was not vcMy unhappy.” — The Satirist John Ct-kv i.i and, as 
we have said, had never gone into exile. This was the more 


1 Wood’s Aili. in. aiul 

<.)72. 

- Wood’s At.h. III. SiJf) sod. In 
Davonant's works (]>)). lill of folio 

edition of lOya) will 1m* found, by tlu)se 
who an^ curious, a co])y of “ T/n' Fir/tf 
Diti/'s KnU rtiiinnient at Jiuthinil 

VOL. V. 


inf Ih rlamtitinnA mnf Miitiic/r : *// r 

//o* niannrr <»/ fii> .1 at i> utif." It suikt*s 
one a.s very proper and wvy luav\, 
but it may liave be»*n a s,n)ilsriid to tin* 
Jjondoners after tlieir loni; dcprivatioti 
of theatrical entertainments, 'riic music 
was partly by Henry I.awcs. 
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remarkable because, through the Civil War, he had adhered 
to the King’s cause most tenaciously, not only in official 
employment for it, but also serving it by the circulation 
of squibs and satires very offensive to the Parliamentarians, 
and to the Scots in particular. Through the Commonwealth, 
however, and also into the Protectorate, he had lived on in 
]!]ngland, in obscurity and with risks, latterly somewhere in 
or about Norfolk, as tutor or quasi-tutor to a gentleman, on 
.^'30 a year. By ill luck, in Nov. 1655, just when the police 
of the Major-Generals was coming into o})eration, he had 
been apprehended, on his way to Newark, by the vigilance 
of Major-General Haynes, and committed to prison in Yar- 
mouth. There seems to have been no definite charge, other 
than that lie was “ tlie poet Cleveland ” and was a ques- 
tionable kind of vagrant, lie had been in prison for some 
months when it occurred to him to adtlress a letter to the 
Protector himself. ‘‘ JMay it jdease your Highness,” it be- 
gan, “ Rulers within the circle of their government have a 
“claim to that which is said of the Deity: they have their 
“centre everywhere and their circumference nowhere. It is 
“ in this confidence that I address your Highness, as know- 
“ ing no place in the nation is so remote as not to share in 
“ the uliiquity of your care, no prison so clo.se as to sluit 
“ me up from the partaking of your infiuence.” After ex- 
])laining that he had been and still was a Royalist, but that 
he had taken no active part in affairs for about ten years, 
he concludes, in a clever vein of com])limont, thus : “ If you 
“ graciously ph ase to extend indulgence to your siq)[)liant 
“ in taking me out of this withering durance, you will find 
“ mercy will establish you more than power, though all the 
“ days of your life were as pregnant with victories as your 
“ twice-auspicious Third of September.” The appeal to Crom- 
well’s magnanimity was s\iccessliil. Cleveland was released, 
came to London, and lived by his wits there till his dejith 
in May 1658.’ — A much later returner from among the 

^ Cronividliana^ 154 ; Wood’s Fa.sti, amoiif; the, Tlumiasoii large rpiartos. It 
1.499; Godwin, IV. 240—241. There is dated ‘"Oct. 1()57;” hut that, I irn- 
is a MS. copy of Cleveland’s letter agiiic, is an error. 
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Royalist exiles than either Hobbes or Davenant was the 
poet Cowley. His return was late in 1655 or early in 1656, 
and seems to have been attended with some mystery. He 
had been for years at Paris or St. Germains, in the house- 
hold of Lord Jermyn, acting* as secretary to his Lordship and 
to Queen Henrietta Maria, deciphering* the secret letters that 
came to them, and therefore at the very heart of the in- 
trigues for Charles II. Yet, after a temporary imprisonment, 
security in cii^^lOOO had been accepted in his behalf, and he had 
been allowed to remain in London. The story afterwards by 
his Royalist friends was that he had come over, by under- 
standing with Jermyn and the ex-Queen, to watch affairs in 
their interest and send them intelligence, and that, the better 
to disguise the dc'sign, he pretended compliance with the 
existing powers, meaning to obtain the d(‘grce of M.D. from 
Oxford, and set up cautiously as a medical ])ractitioner. It 
is very unlikely that such a dangerous game could have been 
safely tried under ey(‘s like Thurloe’s ; and the tixet seems 
to be that (^owley was honestly tired of exile and willing to 
com[)ly, in a manly way, for the sake of life once more at 
home. One of his first acts after his return wus to publish 
his Coll(*cted Poems in a volume of four parts. They ap- 
peared, on or about April 1656, from the shop of Humphrey 
Moseley, the? publisher of ^lilton’s Poems ten years before, 
and still always dealing, as then, in the finer literature. In 
a preface to the book Cow’l(*y di.stinctly avowed his intention 
to accejit the inevitable, treat the controversy as at length 
determined against the Stuarts by the unaccountable will of 
(iod, and no longer persist in the ridiculous business of weav- 
ing laurels for the comjuered. He announced at the same 
time that he had not only excluded from the volume all his 
pieces of this last kind, but had even burnt the manuscrii>ts. 
In a copy of the book ])resented by him to the Bodleian 
liibrary at Oxford there is a “ Pindaricpie Ode in his own 
hand, dated June 26, 1656. breathing the same sentiment. 
The book is su])posed to be addressing the great Library; and, 
after congratulating itself on being admitted into such a 
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glorious company without deserts of its own, but by mere 
predestination, it is made to say: — 

‘‘ All ! that my author had lieeii tied, like me, 

To such a place and such a company, 

Instead of several countries, several men, 

And business which the ]\Iuses hate ! ^ 

As the Muses were returning to England in full number, 
and ceasing to be so Stuarlist as they had been, it was 
natural that there should be express celebrations of the Pro- 
tectorate in their name. There had been dedications of books 
to Cromwell, and ai)plauses of him in prose and verse, from 
the time of his first great successes as a Pai'liament ary General ; 
and such things had been increasing since, till they defied 
enumeration. In the Protectorate they swarmed. Matchless 
still among tin' tributes in verse was Milton’s single Sonnet 
of May 1652, CromireU^ our rliicf of and Milton had 
written no more to or a])out Cromwell in the metrical form 
since the Protectorate had begun, but had contented himself 
with adding to his former prose tributes in various pamphlets 
that most splendid and subtle one of all which flames through 
several pages of his Ihfdwo Secunda, It is Milton now, 
almost alone, that we remember as Cromwell’s laureate ; but 
among the sub-laureates there were some by no means in- 
significant. Old George AVither, though his marvellous 
metrical tliumcy had now lapsed into doggrel and senility, 
had done his best by smiding forth, in 1654-5, from some 
kind of military superintendentship he held in the county of 
Siiirey (Wood calls it distinctly a Major-Generalship at last, 
but that is surely an exaggeration), two Oliverian })oerns, 
one called The Profeefor: A Poem fmejijj UluMralhuj (he 
Superemhiency of thot the other A Pop/nre oeca.uoued 

hy the late imraculoua PeUcerauce of his lliijlniess ike Lord 
Protector from a desperate danyeri^ In stronger and more 

• Wood’s Fasti, If. 200 -213 ; .John- ProtocUirattj ; iind., though the Royal 
.sou’s Live.s of the Poets, with Cuujiing- wel(;<une<l liiiii back alte.r Croniweirh 
ham’s Note.s (1S54), 1, 7—12. (,-ovvley death, Ids coni|»liau(>c was to bt; re* 

did receive the M.D. degree at Ox- iiieiidM red against liini. 

ford, Dec. 2, 1667, and did remain in Wood’s Ath. 111. 702 — 771. 
linglarid througli the rest of Cromwell’s 
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compact style, though still rather rough, Andrew Marvell, 
in the same year, had added to his former praises of Crom- 
well a poem of 400 lines, published in a broad-sheet, with 
the title T/ia First Anniversaiy of the Government wader hin 
Jlifjhuess the Lord Proiertor. It began: — 

“Like the vain eiiihn^s of the watery maze 
Wliieh in smooth streams a sinking weight does raise. 

So man, dcclinijig always, disappears 
In the weak circles of increasing years, 

And liis slmit tnmnlts of themselves com])Ose, 

While tlowing Time above his head does close. 

(•romwell alone with greater vigour runs. 

Sun-like, the stages of succeeding suns ; 

And still the day which la? doth next restore 
Is the just wonder of tlu; day before. 

Cromwell alone doth with new lustre spring, 

Anil shines the jewel of the yearly ring; 

’Tis he the force of scattered Time contracts, 

Aiat in one year the work of ages acts.'' ‘ 

Hut the most fiir-ldazonod eulogy at the lime, and the 
smoothest to read now, was one in forty-seven stanzas, which 
aj)])oared May 81, 1055, with the title A Pnn<'(jf/rie to mtj 
Lin'd Pridertnr (f the jireseut (/r(?ainess and jinnt interest of 
his llhjh ness and this Fidion^ htj E. Esq. The author was 

Ldmund Waller, still under a cloud for bis old transgres- 
sion, but recovering himself gradually ly bis wealth, bis 
idausibility and line manners, and his powers of versifying. 
Here are four of the stanzas: — 

“Your (Iroojnng country, torn by civil bate, 

Restored by you, is made a glorious state. 

The seat of lbnj)ire, wlieic the Irisli eoine. 

And tlie unwilling Scots, to fetch their doom. 

The sea 's our own ; and now all nations greet, 

Wntb bending sails, each vessel of our fleet ; 

Your power extends as far as winds can blow, 

Or swelling sails upon the glol)e may go. 

Heaven, that halli jdaced this Island to give law 
To balanCi' Knrope and its states to awe, 

In this conjunction doth on llritain smile, — 

I"]ic greatest Tii’ndcr and the greatest Isle .... 


^ ^Marvell’s Works, by Dr. (JruNart, 1, 1<0, 
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Had you some ages past tliis race of glory 
Run, with amazement we should read your story; 

But living virtue, all achievements past, 

Meets envy still to gi-apple with at last.”^ 

Waller’s verses, if nothing* else, would suggest that we 
ought to know something more, at this point, of the state 
of Scotland, Ireland, and even the Colonies, under Cromwell’s 
Protectorate. 

SCOTLAND. 

After August 1654, when the (xlencairn-Middleton insur- 
rection had been suppressed (Vol. IV. p. 552), the adminis- 
tration of Scotland had been again for some time wholly in 
the hands of Monk, as the Commander-in-ehief there, with 
assistance from the four resident English Judges and minor 
officials. Cromwell and his Council in Tjondon, however, 
had been thinking of a more regular method for the Govern- 
ment of Scotland; and, at length, in the end of July 1655, 
the following was the arrangement : — 


I. Civil Estarlisji mext. 
Council, sittino in EniNuuiUrir. 
President of Council (.£2000 a year) : 


General Monk. 

Major-General Charles Howard. 
Colonel Adrian Scroope. 

Colonel Cooper. 

Colonel Nathaniel Whetham. 
Colonel William Lockhart (soon 


Roger Boyle, Lord Broghill. 

afterwards Sir William, and 
Ainl)assad(3r to Fraiicii). 

John Swiuton, Tjiurd of Swin- 
ton (afterwanls Sir .John). 
Samuel De.sborough, Iis(|.(brother 


of the Regicide). 

Chief Cle.rk to the Council (.£300 a year) : Emanuel Downing. 


Supreme Commissioners of Justice (in lieu of tla? Old Scotch 
Court of Session): — This was a liody of Seven Judges; four of 
whom were English — George Smith, Edward Jiloseley, W'illiam 
Lawrence, and Henry Goodyenj (the last two in the iilaces of two 
of the original four of 1652), — but tlirce of them native Scots, 
accustomed to Scottish law and practice. These native .Judges 
had been added for some time already, and there iiad been, and 
were to be, cliunges of the persons ; but one hears most of I^ock- 
hart, Swinton, Sir James Learniont, Alexuinler Rearson, and Andrew 


1 Waller's Poenis • rlate of this from Thomason’s Catalogue. 
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Ker. At hand, and helping much, though no longer now the 
great man he had been in Scotland, was Sir Archibald Johnstone 
of Warriston. 

State Okficers; — Most of the state-offices of the old Scottisli 
constitution were still kept up, but were held, of course, by the new 
Councillors and Judges. The Keepership of the Great Seal was 
given to Desborough ; the SIf/net or Privy Seal^ with the fees of 
the old Secretaryship, to Jjockhart; the Clerk Register ship to Judge 
Smith ; &c. 

Trustees ()3«^ Forfeited and Sequestrated Estates : — Under 
this name, by the Ordinance of April 12, 1654 (Vol. IV. pp. 561- 
562), there was a body of seven persons, about half of them 
English, looking after the rents and revenues of those numerous 
Scottish nobles and lairds the punishment of whom, for past de- 
linquency, by total or partial seizing of their estates, had been one 
of the necessary incidents of the (Jomjuest (Vol. IV. pp. 559-561). 

II. Mijjtary Establishment. 

CoMMANDER-iN-eiiiEF, General George Monk (head-quai’tcrs 
Dalkeitli), with Major-General Howard, Colonels Cooper, Scroope, 
and Whetham, and other Colonels and inferior officers, under him. 
The total force of horse and foot in Scotland may have been about 
7000 or 8000. It was distiibuted over the country in forts and 
garrisons, the ehiG' being those of Edinburgh, Leith, Glasgow, 
►Stirling, Dundee, Perth, Aberdeen, Dunnottar, Ihirntisland, Lin- 
lithgow, Dumbarton, Ayr, Dunstaffnage, and Inverness. Every- 
wher<‘ tb(‘ English sohliers acted as a police, and their officers 
supeu'seded. or w(‘re eonj«)ined with, the native magistrates and 
shcrilfs in the local courts.^ 

Under this gr'ovc'vninont Scotland was now very tranquil 
and toh'rably ])rosp(‘roiis. Th*ue, almost all the old poppy- 
heads or thistle-heads^ the native nobles and notables, w{‘ro 
gone. Tliose of them who had bcMUi taken at Worcester, or 
had been Siuit out of Scotland as prisoners about the same 
time by iMonk, were still, for the most part, in duraiu'c in 
England ; others were in foreign exile ; the few that remaim'd 
in Scotland, such as Argyle, Loudoun, Lothian, the Manpiis of 
Douglas, and his son Angus, were out of sight, in their country- 
houses, uttendy broken by private debts or tines and forfeitures, 
and in very low esteem. Then, among many Sects ofgood status 

* (?o\i noil Order Bi>oks of llie Kiifilish Londoner.^ under date duty 27, tlie 
Council .Inly 2d, coni, aininj' letter names of his IMijlmeirs’s new ( oinieil 

from ‘‘ Oliver l\” to Monk, annoumdng for Sentland ; Baillie's l.ethM’s, 111. 
the new establishment; rerpet Pro- 2ta — 250; Godwin, IV. -U>2 — 3. 
eeedini/n, No. 307, publishing for the 
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throughout the eomnnmity, there ^ycre com, .lainte and 
grnmblfno-s on account of the hixes for the support of the 
Eiig*lish Army, or on account of loss of posts and chances by 
the admission of Englishmen to the same, or by the promo- 
tion of such other Scots as the English saw fit to favour. 
Incidents of this kind, much noted at tlie time, had been the 
ejection of some Professors from the Universities by the 
English Visitors in 1653, and the appointments hy the same 
visitors of men of their own choice to University ])osts — e. g. 
Mr. Kobert Leighton, minister of Newbattle, to the Principal- 
ship of Edinburgh University, and Mr. Patrick Gillespie to 
that of the University of Glasgow. Put even Baillie, whose 
complaints on such grounds had been bitter in 1654, and to 
whom the ap|)ointment of Gillespie to the Glasgow Principal- 
ship had been a particular private grievance, was in better 
spirits b(‘forje 1656. Glasgow, he then reports, was nourish- 
ing. “ Through God’s mercy, our town, in its proportion, 
“thrives above all the land. The AYord of God is well loved 
“ and regarded ; all)cit not as it ought and we desire, yet in 
“ no town of our land bdter. Our people has much more 
“ trade in comparison than any other ; their buildings increase 
“ strangely both for number and fairness.” Burnet’s account 
is that the whole country partook of this growing ])rosperity, 
which he attributes to th(‘ excellent police of tlie English, the 
trading they introduced, and the money they put in circula- 
tion. “ A man may ride over all ScotlaTid with a switch in 
“ his hand and a hundred pounds in his pocket, which he 
“ could not have done these fiv(‘ hundred years,” was Mr. 
Samuel Desborough’s summary account afterwards of the 
state of the country which he had helped to administi‘r under 
the Protectorate ; and Cromwell’s own nTerence to the subject 
is even more interesting and ])recise. Actknowlcdging that the 
Scots had suffered much, and were in fact “a very ruiruHl 
nation,” yet what had befallen them had introduced, he 
hinted, a very desirable change in the constitution of Scottish 
society. It had enfranchised and encouraged the middle and 
lower classes. “ The meumr sort in Scotland,” he said, “ love 
“ us well, and are likely to come into as thriving a condition 
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‘‘ ns when tliey were under tlieir own «*reat lords, wlio made 

t hem work for their living no better than the peasants of 
‘fh'rance p’ and ‘‘TJie mhUle sort of 2 )eo])le/’ he added, ‘‘do g-row 
“ up there into such a substance as makes their lives cornfort- 
“ fible, if not better than they were before.” Of course, in 
neither of these classes, any more than from among the dis- 
possessed nobles and lairds, can the sentiment of Scottish 
nationality and the j)ain of its abolition have been extinct. 
Y(*t on(' notices, towards the end of 1656, a soothing even in 
that respect. The Scots, all but universally, by that time, 
had accpiired the habit of speaking deferentially of “ Ilis 
Highness/’ or “His Highness the Lord Protector”; eorre- 
s[)ondeiice with Charl(‘S II. had entircl}^ ceased ; the I’dinburgh 
barristers had returned to the bar ; and the Scottisli cl(*rgy^ 
pretty generally, hd't off praying for Charles publicly. Lord 
Brogh ill’s admirable management had helped much to this 
reconciliation. “If men of my Lord Broghiirs parts and 
“ temper lx* long among us,” wrote Baillio, “ they will make 
“ the present (iovx'rnment more beloved than some num wish. 
“ f’rom our [)ublie praying' for the King Broghill’s courle.sies, 
“ more than his threats, l)rought oil* our leading men.” Baillie 
himself had yielded that ])oint at last.’ 

Paging yet among the Scottish clergy, and dividing the 
Scottish communit y so far as the clergy had inlluence, was the 
controversy betw<*eu the lu’whiiioncrs and \\\i} lienionsfra it h or 
Pruicsten ( Vol. IV. j)p. ‘201-214, 281-284, 288-289, and BOl). 
By a law of [)olitical life, (‘ver}' community, at every time, 
must havew//7r polarizing eontrovorsy; and this was Seotlaiid s 
through the whoh* period other absorption in the English Coin- 
inoiiwealth and Protectorate. The Protesters were the \\ higs, 
and the ll(*solutioners the Tories, of Seotland through that time ; 
and the strife* bet ween the parties was all the tiereer because, 
Scottisli autonomy being lost, it was the only native strife 
left for Seotsmen, and they were battened down to it, as an 
indulgence among themselves, by a larger and uneoncerned 

' Uaillio, HI. ‘jaa— am (iiidndintj Annals of S.'..ilan.l IL ‘249; 

to Spang, July 19, 1651, Doo. ai, (‘arlyle, III. a42 a ((’roniwoll s bpireJi 

16.55, and Sept. 1, 16.56); Biinirt (od. XVII.). 

ISaa;, I. lOL 105; Clianibers’s Do- 
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rule overhead. General Assemblies of the Kirk beinj^ no 
long*er allowed, it had to be conducted in Provincial Synods 
and Presbyteries only, or in sermons and pamphlets of mutual 
reproach. The exasperation was great ; CluireJi-censures and 
threats of such passed and repassed ; all attempts at agree- 
ment hxiled ; the ])esti friends were parted. Leaders among the 
majority, or llesolutioner clergy, were Mr. Robert Douglas 
of Edinbiirgli, who had preached the coronation sermon of 
Charles II. at Scone, Mr. James Sharp of Crail (these two 
back for some time from the imprisonment in London to which 
Monk had sent them in 1651 : Vol. IV. 296), Mr. James 
Wood of St. Andrews, old Mr. David Dickson, now Professor 
of Divinity in Edinburgh, and our perpetual friend Baillie. 
The minority, or Protesters, were led by such ministers as Mr. 
James Guthrie of Stirling, their first oracle, Mr. Patrick 
Gillespie of Glasgow University, Mr. John Livingston of 
Ancram, Mr. Samuel Rutherford of St. Andrews, and Mr. 
Andrew Cant of Aberdeen ; with whom, as their best lay 
head, was Johnstone of Warriston. Peace-makers, such as 
Mr. Robert Blair of St. Andrews and Mr. James Durham of 
Glasgow, negociated between the two sid(‘s ; and Mr. Rol>ert 
Leighton, in his Edinburgh Principal ship, looked on with 
saintly and philosophic indilfereuee. lie hoped that, while 
so many lirethren “ preached to the times,” one brother might 
be allowed “ to preach on eternity,” and that the differences 
on earth would “ make heaven the sw(?eter.” In fact, how- 
ever, the controversy was not merely a theoretical one. Not 
only was it involved whether the two last General Assembli(‘s, 
of 1651 and 1652, swayed as they had b(^en l)y tin* Resolu- 
tioners, should be recognised and their acts held valid, and 
what should be the sj)irit and constitution of the Kirk in 
future : j)resent interests \vere also involved. It had been 
to the Protesters that Cromwell had turned with great(‘st 
liking and hope, both on political grounds and from spiritual 
sympathy, when he was fighting in Scotland ; and, since the 
beginning of his Prot(!ctorate, ihey had been most in favour. 
Early in 1654 three of their number, Mr. Patrick Gilles])ie, Mr. 
John Livingston, and Mr. John Menzies, had been summoned 
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to London to advise the Protector ; they had been there two 
or three months ; and the effects of their advice had been 
visible in an ordinance about vacant Kirk-livings very favour- 
able to the Protesters, and generally in a continued incli- 
nation towards the Protesters in the proceedings of the 
English (rovernment in Scotland. The ministers and others 
ejected by Cromwell’s visitors had been mostly of the Resolu- 
tioner species ; and one of Haillie’s complaints is that Pro- 
testers, whether fit or not, were put into vacant livings by 
the English, and that only Scotsmen of that colour were 
conjoined with the Ihiglish in the executive and the judi- 
catories. Till 1656 all this had been very natural. The 
dregs of Stuartism, and consequent antipathy to the Pro- 
tectorate, had persisted till then most visibly among tlie 
llesolutioners.^ 

Though the Protesters were originally what we have called 
supcr-ultra-Presl)yterians, it was not surprising that some of 
them had mov(‘d into Independency. There certainly were 
some Independents among the Scottish parish clergy at this 
time^ es])ecially about Aberdeen ; and the Independents apart 
from the National Church had become numerous. But mere 
Inde[)end(‘n('y now, or even Ana1)aptism, was nothing very 
shocking in Scotland; it was the increase of newer sectaries 
that alarmed the clergy. Quakerism had Ibiind its way into 
Scotland ; so that there were now, we are told hy a cont(*m- 
porary, “ great numbers of that damnable sect of the Quakers, 
“ who, being delud(*d ])y Satan, drew away many to their 
“ proi'ession, both men and women.” As in England, Quaker 
preachers went about ilisturbing the rcgailar service in churches, 
or denouncing every form of ministry but their own to open- 
air congregations, and often with physical convulsions and 
fits of insane pbren/y. The Church-courts and the civil 
authorities were much exercised by the innovation, and had 
begun action against the sect, the rather because many of tlu‘ 
common people, in their weariness of the strife among their 

’ Uaillic, nt ; Ijilu of Robert Chnrc/i (fun'w/ (/><' 

Blair, 3113 et se<|. ; Wodrow’s Inirotliu:- weoHh (1812), Chap. 111. 
lion to bis History (1721) ; Beattie’s 
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owm clevoj^ reset ted ” the Quaker preachers and .said they 
“ ^ot as much <^ood of them as of anybody clse/^^ 

Not an importation like Quakerism, but of ineradicable 
nati ve growth, was tlie crime of witchcraft ; and, tliougli that 
crime was known in Eng'land too, and occui)ied Engdisli law- 
courts, Scotland maintained her fearful snpc'riority in witch- 
trials and witeh-burning-s. “ There is mu(di witclieiy up and 
down our land,” wrote llaillie : “ the Eng’Hsli be but too 
sparing* to tiy it, but some they execute.” Against crimes of 
other orders tlie E ngli si i judges were willing enough to act; 
and nothing is more startling to one who is new to such facts 
than to find how much of their business, in pious and Pres- 
bj^terian Scotland, consisted in trials of cases of hideous and 
abnormal sexual ism. But, indeed, very strange of t|uite 
another sort, and of which mere modern tlu'oiy would have 
l^ronounced the Scotland of that t ime incapable, lurked under- 
neath all tlie piety, all the preaching, all the exercise of 
Presbyterian disci])line, all the seeming distributi()n of the 
population universally into Resolutioncrs and Protesters, with 
intersj)erscd Independents, Baptists, Quakers, and other vehe- 
ment Christians. Read, from the Scottish correspoiuhuice of 
Needham^s .Merennns VoU. licit in the numb(*r for June I26 — 
July 3, 1656, the following account of one of the cases that 
had come V)efore Judge Smith and Judge Lawrenci* in their 
Dumfriesshire circuit of the previous May : — 

“Alexander Agnew, coimnoiily called Jock of Broad Scotland,’' 
[apparcJitly an itinerant beggar, or Kdio Ocliiltna*, of Dinnfriesshire] 
was tried on this indictment. — “ t]i(‘ said Alexander, being 

desired to go to church, answered ‘Hang God : (lod was hang(‘d 
long since ; what had he to do with (iJod? he had nothing to do 
with God.' Secoii<lhf, He answc*red he was nothing in God’s 
coninion ; God gave him nothing, and he was no more obliged to 
God than to the Devil ; and (bid was very greedy. Thirdln^ 
When he was desired to seek anything in God's name, he said he 
would never seek anything for God's sake, and that it was ii(‘ither 
God nor the Devil that gave the fruits of the land : the wives of 
the country gave hhti his rm at. Fourth!}/^ Iteing asked how many 
persons wei*e in the Godln-ail, answere<l ih(*r(.‘ was oidy one person 
in the Godhead, who made all; but, for Christ, he was not (Jod, 

^ Tlic ijuotaiions are from Cliamhcr.s’s Dom. Annah of Satflaint, IT. 232—231. 
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]j(?oause he was made, and came into the world after it was made, 
and died as othei* men, heiug nothing but a mere man. Sixthly, 
He declared that he knew not whether God or the Devil had 
the greater jxnver ; but he thought the Devil had the greatest ; 
and ‘ When I die,’ said he, ‘let God and the Devil strive for my 
soul, and let him that is strongest take it/ Seventhly, Tie denied 
there was a Holy Ghost, or knew there was a Spirit, and denied he 
was a sinner or needed mercy. Eirjhthly, He denied he was a 
sinner, and [said] tliat he scorned to seek God’s mercy. Ninthly, 
He ordinarily mocked all exercise of God’s worship and convocaiion 
in His iianu', in derision saying ‘ Pray you to your God, and 1 will 
pray to mine wlien I think time.’ And, wlien he was desired by 
some to give thanks for his meat, he said, ‘ Take a sackful of 
prayers to tlic mill, and sliill them, and griml them, and take your 
breakfast off 1 hem/ To otluTS he said, ‘ 1 will give you a twopence, 
and (ifye|pray until a boll of meal and one stone of butter fall 
down from heavc'ii through the house-rigging to you.’ To others, 
when bread and cheese was given him, and was laid on tlie ground 
l)y him, lie said, ‘If I leave this, I will [shall] long cry to God 
before he give it me again.’ To others he said, ‘l^ike a bannock, and 
b?*eak it in two, and lay down one half thereof, and ye will long 
pray to God before he 2 )iit the other half to it again.’ Tenthly, 
Being posed whether or not he knew God or Christ, he answered 
he had neven* had aii}^ 2 »rofession, nor never would — he had never 
had any religion, nor never would: also that there was no God 
nor Giirist, and tliat he never received anything from God, but 
from Natur(‘, which he said ever reigned and ever would, and tliat 
tt) sju ak of Gods and their jiersons was an idle thing, and that ho 
wouhl never name such nami‘s, for ho had shaken his eaj) of s^ich 
things long since. And he denied that a man has a soul, or that 
there is a Heaven or a Hell, or that the Scri])tures are the Word of 
God. Concerning ( dii ist, he said that he heard of such a man ; but, 
for the si'cond person of the Trinity, he had bet*n the second })ersoii 
of the d’rinity if the ministers liad not put him in prison, and that lu? 
was no mon^ obliged to God nor the Devil. — And these afort-said 
blasphemies are not rarely or seldom uttered by him, but freipiently 
and v>rdinarily in several jdaces where he resorted, to the entangling, 
<lel tiding, and si'dueing of tlie eommoii peojde. Through the 
committing of which hlasidiemies, he hath contravened the tenor 
of the laws and acts of Parliaimmt, and ineurrod the jiaiii of (hatli 
mentioned therein ; which ought to be intlieled upon him with all 
rigour, in manner s^ieeified in the indict mont. — Which indietment 
being put to tlie knowledge of au assi/.e, the said Alexander Aguew’, 
called dock of Broad Scotland, was by tlie said assize, all in one 
voice, by the mouth of William (^iiiTyle, late bailie of Diinilries, 
their ehaiieeilor, found guilty ol‘ the said crimes of l)lasj)heuiy men- 
tioned ill his indictment ; for wliieh the eommissioiuas uidainetl 
him, upon Wednesday, ‘21 May, 1650, betwixt two and four hours 
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in the afternoon, to he taken to the ordinary place of execution for 
the Burgh of Dumfries, and there to be hanged on a gibbet while 
[till] he be dead, and all his moveable goods to be escheat.’' 

The intercourse between Scotland and London, both by 
letters and by journeys to and fro, was now very brisk.^ Not 
only were Lauderdale, Eglinton, Marischal, David Leslie, and 
a number of the other distinguished Scottish prisoners of 1651, 
still detained in London, in more or less strict custody, with 
their wives and retainers near them ; but many Scots whose 
proper residence was in Scotland were coming to London, on 
visits of some length, for their own or for public business. 
Among these, late in 1655, was Lockhart, — to be converted, 
as we know, into the Protector’s ambassador to the Court of 
France. The eccentric ex- Judge Scot of Scotstarvet had 
already been in London, petitioning for the remission or 
reduction of his fine of .£"1500 for former delinquency, and 
succeeding comidetcly at last, in consideration of the pains lie 
hath taken and the service ho hath done to the Commonwealth.” 
The Earl of Lothian was in London, jiainfully jirosecuting 
petitions for the recovery of certain lost family-properties. 
But the most remarkable apparition was that of the Marquis 
of Argyle. He came to London in September, 1655, and he 
seems to have remained there for a long while. What had 
brought him up was also a suit with tbe Proti‘ctor and the 
Council for reparation of some portions of his lost fortunes 
and for favour generally; but he seems to have gom^ about 
a good deal, visiting various people. “ Came to visit me.” 
says Evelyn, the naturalist and virtuoso of Sayes Court, in his 
diary, under date May 28, 1656, “the old Marquis of Argyle, 
“ Lord Lothian, and sorm* other Scotch noblemen, all strangers 
“to me. Nofe: 1’he Marquis took the turtle-doves in the 
“ aviary for owls.” It had been his characteristic mistake 
through life 

^ In the London Public Infcllif/encpr Something' of the sort may liavc been 
for April 12 — 19, 10.58, among other ininning already. 

advertisements of stage-coaches start- 2 (Vmncil Order Roohs of the Pro- 
ing from “ the (Jeorge Inn, without tectorute through 10.5,5 and 16.50 ; Merc. 
Aldersgate,” is one of a fortnightly JW. for Sejd. 27— Oct. 4,10.5.5; Evelyn's 
btage-coach for Edinburgh, the fare Diary (ed. 1870), p. 248. In the Council 
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Any influence which the Marquis could now have with the 
Protector in matters of Scottish Government must have been 
small ; hut it was understood that, such as it was, it would 
be on the side of the Kirk pai-ty of the Protesters. And 
this had become of some consequence. In and through 1656, 
if not earlier, it had become obvious that the inclinations of 
the Protector to that party had been considerably shaken. 
The change was attributed ])artly to Lord President Broghill. 
Almost from his first coming to Scotland, this nobleman had 
found it desirable to win over the llesolutioners. “The 
“President Broghill/’ says Baillie, “is reported by all to be 
“a man exceeding wise and moderate, and by profession a 
“ Presbyterian : he has gained more on the affections of the 
“ people than all the Knglish that ever were among ns. lie 
“ has been very civil to Mr. Douglas and Mr. Dickson, and is 
“ very intime with Mr. James Sharp, By this means we [the 
“ Besoluiioners] have ane equal hearing in all we have 
“ado with the Council. Yet their way is exceeding longsome, 
“and all must l)e done first at London.” So far as Broghill’s 
communications with London might starve, the Rcsolutionors, 
therefore, might count on him as their friend. And by this 
time he had reasons to show. Had he not succeeded, wluu’c 
the stern Monk had failed, in inducing the llesolutioner clergy 
to give up ])ut)lic praying for King* Charles and otherwise to 
(M)nform ; and was it not on this ground that ilonk was 
believed still to befriend the Protesters? But perhaps it 
hardlv needed Broghilfs rej)resentations to induce Cromwell 
to reconsid(*r his Sc^ottish policy in regard to the Kirk. That 
same Conservatism which had been gaining on him in the 
English de})artineiit of his Protectorate, loading him rather to 
discourage extreme men while tohn-ating them, had begun to 
alfect his views of Kirk parties in Scotland. The Resolutioners 
were numerically the larger party : if they would be reconciled, 


Order Books, under date Sept. 11, 1656, 
is iiiiiuited an order that, in terms of 
an Act of the Estates of Scotland of 
March 10, 1619, the Mar<iiiis of Arpyle 
sliall, fnnu and after Nov. 10, 16.57, 
have half the excise of wines and strong 


waters in Scotland, bnt not exceeding 
£:^000 in any one year, until he is 
satistied of a debt of £145,400 Seots 
due to him by Scotland on public 
grounds. 
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miglit they not be his most massive support in North Britain ? 
It is possible thnt the institution of the new Scottish Council 
under Broghill’s Presidency may have been the result of such 
thoughts, and that Broghill thus only took a course indicated 
for him by Cromwell. At all events, various relaxations of 
former orders, about admission to vacant livings and the like, 
had already been made in favour of the llesolutioners ; and, in 
and from 1656, it was noted that extreme men in Scotland 
too were not to his Highness’s taste, and that, contrary to 
what might have been exj)ected from his former relations to 
Scottish Presbyterianism, his aim now was to rel)uild a good 
and solid Established Church in Scotland mainly on the 
native Presbyterian principle, though under control, and to 
leave extravagant spirits, including even those too forward 
for Independency among the Scots, to the mere benefits of an 
outside toleration. It was not his way to proceed hurriedly, 
however; and, as the Protesters were religiously the men 
most to his liking, and must by all means be ke])(. within the 
Kirk, an agreement between them and the Ib'solutioners was 
a political necessity. To this end he had again, more than 
once recently, requested some of the leaders ot'botli parties to 
come to London for consultation, as (jilles])ie, Living-ston, 
and Menzies, for tlie Protesters, had done befort?. A]q)eals to 
the Civil Power in ecclesiastical matters being against the 
Presbyterian theory which the })arties ))ndess(Ml in common, 
that suggestion had not been taken, notwithstanding the 
precedent, and the parties had persisted in tlieir war of 
mutual invective in Scotland, each glutting what it could by 
private dealings with the Council there, — the llesolutioners 
through Brog-hill and the Protesters through Monk. But 
that could not last for ever; and, in August 1656, strict 
Presbyterian theory had been so far waived by both parties 
that both had resolved on direct ajjpc'al to his llighnes.s in 
London. The Resol utioners had the start. They had picked 
out as their fittest single emissary Mr. James Sharp of Crail, 
then forty-three years of age, already well acquainted with 
London by his former compulsory stay there, and wif li the 
advantage now of intimacy with Broghill. His Instructions, 
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sig-ned by three of the leading Resolution ers, were ready on 
the 23rd of August. They were subst anti ally that be should 
clear the Kesolutioners with the Protector from the misrepre- 
sentations of the Protesters, paint the Protesters in return as 
mainly hot young spirits and disturbers, and obtain from his 
Higliness a restoration of Presbyterian use and vA^ont through 
tlie whole Kirk, with [>reponderance to the Resolutioners, 
though not with a General Assembly till times were more 
fpiiet. conira^ the Protesters had drawn out certain 

propositions to be submitted to Cromwell. They asked for a 
Commission for the plantation of kirks, to be appointed by 
his authority and to consist of those he iniglit think fit, to 
administer the revenues of the Kirk according to tlie Acts of 
Assemblies and the laws of the land prior to 1651, the fatal 
year of t he Resolutions.” They asked also for a Commission 
of Visitat ion, one half to be elected by the Resohilioners juid 
one half by the Protest(‘rs, to liave the power of “ planting 
and purging” in parishes and of composing ditlerences in 
Synods and Presbyteries. Por urging thos(^ propositions a 
deputation to ('’romwell had been thought of, and actually 
appoint(*d. As it was postponed, how(‘ver, Sharp was to bo 
in London first by himself. ILmce some imiiortanee for the 
Protesters in any counterweight there might be in Argyle’s 
presence there already.^ 

No one was moro anxious for the success of ^Ir. Sharp s 
mission than the good llaillie of Glasgow University, now in 
liis lil’ty-liftli year, a widower for three years, but about to 
marry again, and known as one of the stoutA*st Resolutioners 
and Anti-Protesters since that controversy had begun, lie 
had had his disc‘omforts and losses in the University under 
the new Princijialship of Mr. Patrick Gillespie; but had 
been busy with liis Icct arcs and books, and the correspondence 
of which he was so fond. Among his letters of 1654-5, 
besides those to Spang, are two hearty ones to his old triend 
Lauderdale in his London captivity, one or two to London 


1 Raillit*, Letups to Spang, in 1655 Pro] >osit ions of the IVt)testers ; Lile of 

and as aliemly cited, Ilf - *^*'*'*’i 

568 — 573 for Insliiictioiis j \ 

VOL. V. U \ 
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Presbyterian ministers, and an interesting* one to Thomas 
Fuller, regTctting that they had not been sooner acquainted, 
and saying- he had “ fallen in love ” with Fuller's books and 
was longing* for his Church ILhtory, This was not the only 
sign of Ihiillie’s mellower temper by this time towards the 
Anglicans. lie was inquiring much about Brian Walton, 
whose name had not been so mu(*h as heard of when Baillie 
was in London, and whose Polyglott seemed now to him the 
book of the age. Baxter, on the other hand, was an Ish- 
inaelite, a man to be put down. All these matters, however, 
had been absorbed at length in BailHe’s interest in Mr. Sharpes 
mission. He was to write to his old Loiulon friends, lions, 
Calamy, and Ashe, urging them to help IMr. Sharp to the 
utmost, and he was to correspond with Sharp himself. “I 

pray God help you and guide you ; you had need of a long 
“spoon [in supping with a certain personage] : trust no words 
“nor faces, for all men are liars,” is the memorable ending 
of tlio first letter that Sharj) in London was to receive from 
Baillie.^ 

lUELANT). 

There had been little of novelty in Ireland for some time 
alter the proclamation of the Protectorate (Vol. IV. p. 551). 
lleetwood, with the full title of “ Lord l)t‘puty ” since S(‘])t. 
1654, had conducted the Government, as well as he could, 
with a ( 'ouncil of assessors, consisting, after that, date, of 
Miles C(*,rb t, Bobert Goodwin, Colonel Matthew Tomlinson, 
and Colonel Bobert Hammond. This last, so l)rought into 
the Protector’s .service after long retirement, died at Dublin 
in July 1655. Ludlow still ke])t aloof, disowning the Pro- 
tectorate, though remaining in Ireland with his old military 
commission. Left very much to themselves, Fleetwood and 
his Council had carried out, as far as possible, the Acts for 
the Settlement of the country passed or proposed by the 
Hump in 1652, but not pushing too severely the grc'at busi- 
ness which the Bump had schemt'd out, of a gen(‘ral and 
gradual cooping ii]) of the Boman Catholics within the single 

^ Baillie, III, 234 — 335; with Mr. Laing’s Life of Baillie. 
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province of Connaught. In the nature of things^ that busi- 
ness, or indeed any actual prevention of the cx(*rcise of the 
Catliolie Religion wherever Roman Catholics abounded^ was 
impracticable. It was enough, in the Lord Protector’s 
view, that the land lay cpiiet, the Roman Catholics and 
their faithful priests not stirring too publicly, the Rnglish 
soldiery keeping all under sufficient pressure^ and English 
and Scottish colonization shof)ting in here and there, with 
Protestant preaching and Protestant farming in its track. 
On the whole, t'h'ctwood’s Lord-Deputyship, if not eventful, 
was far from unpopular.^ 

It had occurred to Cromwell, however, that more could be 
done in Ireland, and that his son-in-law Fleetwood was per- 
haps not sulRciently energetic, or sufficiently Oliverian, for 
the purpose. Accordingly, about the same time that Fleet- 
wood had been raised to the Lord-Deputvship, Cromwell’s 
second son, ILmiy, had been aj)pointed Major-Cicneral of the 
Irish Army. The good im]>ression he luid made in his former 
missi()n to Ireland (A^il. lA^. p. 551 ) justified the appointment. 
Not till the middle of 1()55, however, did he arrive in Ireland. 
His reception then was enthusiastic, and was followed by the 
sudd(‘n recall of Fleetwood to London, professedly for a visit 
oidy, but really not to return. The title of Lor<l-I)eputy of 
Ireland was still to be Fleetwood’s for the full term of his 
original appointment ; but lu' was to be occupied by the duties 
of his English Alajor-fjleneralship and his membership of 
Oliver’s Council at home, and the .actual government of Ire- 
land was thencelbrth in the hands of Henry Cromwell. The 
young (lovernor, whose wife had accompanied him, held a 
kind of Court in Dublin, with Fh^dwocHl’s Councillors about 
him, or oth(*rs in tludr stead, and a number of new Judges. 
The div(*rse tempers of these advisers, among whom were 
som(» Anabaptists or Anti-Oliverians, and his own doubts as 
to some of the instructions that reached him from his father, 
made his ])osition a very dillicult one ; but, though very 
anxious and sensitive, he managed admirably. In particular, 
it was observed that, in mattt‘rs of religion, he had all his 


' Uoilwin, IV. 417 — 440. 
H 2 
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father’s liberality. It was “against his conscience/’ he said, 
“to bear hard upon any merely on account of a dilTcrent 
“judgment.” He conciliated the Presbyterian clergy in a re- 
markable manner ; the Royalists liked him ; he would not 
quarrel with the Anabaptists; and he was as moderate as 
possible towards the Roman Catholics.^ 

One of Henry Cromwell’s didicultii?s would have been 
Ludlow, had that uncom])romising Re])ublican remained in 
Ireland. From tliat he was relieved. In January 1055 
Fleetwood had been ordered by the Protector to make Ijiullow 
give U]) his commission; and, as Ludlow questioned the 
legality of the demand, he had arranged with Fleetwood to 
go and settle the matter with the Protector himself. I’he 
Protector seeming to prefer that Ludlow should stay where 
he was, and having sent orders to that elle(‘t, FU'etwood was 
himself in England, and Henry Cromwell was in bis place 
in Dublin, and still there seemed no chance of leave for 
Ludlow to cross the Channel. At length, without distinct 
leave, but trusting to a writt(‘n engagement Fleetwood had 
given him, he ventured on the passage; and on Dee. 12, 
1655, after the (‘xperience of a most stormy sea, he had that 
of a more stormy interview with the Protector and some of 
his Council at Whitehall. Cromwell rated him roundly for 
his past behaviour generally and for his return without leave, 
and demanded his ijarnit; of sulnnission to the established 
Government for the future. Some kind of juirolc Ludlow 
was willing to give, declaring that he saw no immediate 
chance of a subversion of tlic Government and kiu'w of no 
design for that end, but refusing to ti(; his hands “ if Pro- 
vidence ,should an occasion.” With that Cromwell, who 
had begun to carry liiraself more calmly ” towards the end 
of the interview, was obliged to be content. H(^ became 
quite civil to Ludlow, saying he “ wish(‘d him as well as he 
did any of his Council,” and desiring liim to make “ choice 
of some place to live in where he mig-ht have good air.” 
Ludlow retired into Essex 

1 Godwin, IV. 449 — 498 ; MilUm from Cromwell to his son Harry). 
Vaper>^hy Niokolls, 187 — 188; Carlylo, - Ludh»w’s Memoirs, 481—1397 ; Car- 
Ill. 108—109, and 133 — 140 (Letters lyle. 111. 130. 
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THE COLONIES. 

With the (exception of a factory of the London East India 
Company, wliich had been established at Surat on the west 
coast of Miiidostan in 1612, and a settlement on ihe Gamhia 
on the western coast of Africa, dating* from 1631, all the 
considerable Colonics of England in 1656 were American: — 
I. New Excjland. The four chief New England Colonies, 
Vhjmouih^ ^lasfUfchu^ieHs^ Connerfirul^ and Neio Jlaven, con- 
f(‘derat(Hl since 1643, together with the outlying Plantations 
of Provide uce and Rliode-lxland^ &c., still belonged Y)olitically 
to the mother-country; and through Cromwell’s Protecto- 
rate, as before, the connexion had l)een signified by references 
of various subj(‘cts to the I lome-dovernment, discussions of 
these by that (lovernment, and ordiu's and advices trans- 
mitted in return. In the main, however, the Colonies re- 
mained independent, (‘ach with its annually elected (lovernor, 
and th(‘ Confederacy with its annually eli'cted Poai-d of Com- 
missioners Ix'sides; and, while professing' hig'h admiration of 
(h’omwt'll and n])])roval g(‘nerally of his ruh', they were not 
troubled with (juestions of rule seriously aUc'eting their own 
interests. The war with the Dutch did for some time in- 
volve them in inconveniences with their Dutch neighbours; 
but th(‘ir dissensions were chielly with each other, or domes- 
tically within each colony. The harsh proceedings in Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere against Baptists and other Se(*taries 
gave some colour to Roger Williams’s assertion that, in the 
matter of n'ligious toleration. New England was becoming' 
old while Old England was becoming new; and, as soon as 
Ouakerism had Virokim out in New England and Quakers had 
appeared there (1656), it became evident that there would 
be evi'ii h'ss nnu'cy for that sect in AT*w England than on 
tlu^ other side of the Atlantic. Neverthek\ss, with their 
zealous Puritanism, their energy and industry, and the abili- 
ti(‘s of their Bradfords, Brads! reets, Winslows, AVinthrops, 
Slandishes, Endicotts, ITayiieses, Hopkinses, Newmans, B il- 
Hamses, and other prominent governors or assistant-governors, 
the Confederacy and the Plantations went on pros}»erously 
towards their ultimate, though yet unforeseen, destiny in the 
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formation of the United States. Cromwell, indeed, had a scheme 
which would have stopped tliat issue. He liad a scheme for 
fetching* all the Puritans of New England back and planting 
them splendidly in Ireland. Commui\ications on the subject 
had passed as early as 1651, when Ireland had been just re- 
conquered ; but naturally without etfect. 41ie New Englanders 
were not then too numerous perhaps to have been trans- 
ported to Ireland bodily; but, as one of their historians says, 
“they had taken root.'’ Their increase, however, for more 
than a century thenceforward was to be mainly within them- 
selves, for new arrivals from England had become scarce.^ 
IT. Other Colonies and Settil.ments in North A.mertca. 
These too went on very much at their own will, though 
not quite unnoticed. 1 in/i/ila, dating from 1608, and Man/- 
lanfl, dating from 1634, continiuul to l)e the favourite (*olo- 
nies for Koyalist settlers. Anglican or Roman Catholic ; but 
there had been recent additions of English Puritans, and of 
transported Scottish prisoners of war, to the po})ulalion of 
Virginia, and the connexions with the motIu‘r-eountry had 
remained unbroken. There were commercial regulations about 
both Colonies by the Ihiglish Council, and grants of passes 
to them. Canada and the other regions about the St. Lawrence, 
the possession of which had been cuntesl(‘d by the English 
and the Erench in the reign of Charles I., had laps(‘d long 
ago into the hands of the Ereneh ; but iMajor Sedgwick had 
wrested back for Cromwell, in 1654, tin* peninsula then ealh'd 
Accidie^ but now Srodo, lacing* part of th(‘ ti'vvitorv that 

had been granted un(h*r that name l)y Charles to his Scottish 
Secretary, the Karl of Stirling, and had been ecdonised bv 
Scots, to sonic extent, from 1625 onwards. Otf the main- 
land, Nev'finindland^ which had contained an Ihiglish fishing 
population for at least twenty years, was not negleet(‘d; and, 
beyond the bounds of any of the North-Annudean Colonies 
or Plantations that were definitely named and recognised, 
there may have been stragglers knowing themselv(‘s to be 
subjects of the Protectorate.- III. The West Indies. The 

’ PaUVfty’s Hist, of N»,‘\v IT. Looks from IfitO onwards ; Carlyle, HI 

and es}M<:ialIy aSS—.T-Hk Appendix, — li;», 

^ Various niinute.s in Council Onler 
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Jknnadas or Summer Idmuh had been English since 1612, 
and had now a considerable j)opulation of opulent settlers, 
attracted by tlieir beauty and the salubrity of the climate; 
BarLadoeH^ English since 1605, and with a population of more 
than 50,000, had been a reluge of Royalists, but had been 
taken for the Commonwealth in 1652, and had been much 
used of late for the reception of banished prisoners ; such 
other Islands of the Lesser Antilles as AniUjua, Nevis, Mont- 
serrat, and the i'lrgln /.stands, tog-ether with T/ie Bahamas, to 
the north of Cuba, had been colonised in the late reig-n ; and 
Jamaica had been (h-omwell’s own concpiest from the Spaniards, 
by Penn's blunder, in 1655. The war with Spain had given 
new' importance to those West India possessions of the Pro- 
tectorate. They had become war-stations lor ships, with 
considerable armed forces on souk* of tln-m ; and some of 
Cromwell’s best officcu's had been sent out, or W(‘re to be 
sent out, to command in them. Ol' tliem all Jamaica w'as 
Cromwell’s ])(‘t island. lie had resolved to kec]) it and do 
his l)est with it. The charge of it had been given to a 
commission consisting* of Admiral (foodson, Major-deneral 
Eortescue, Major- Ccuieral Sedgwick (the recaptor of Nova 
S(,*otia from tlu* French), and Daniel Serb*, Covernor of Par- 
badoes ; and Fortescue and Sedgwick, and others in succes- 
sion, wen* to die at their posts tlu-re. To have* the rich 
island colonised at once with the right material was the Pro- 
tector’s great anxiety; and his lirst thoughts on that sul)ject, 
as soon as he had learnt that the Island was his, had issm'd 
in a most serious modilieation of his former oiler to the New' 
Englanders. As they luul refused to come back and colonise 
Ireland, would they not a(*cej)t Jamaica? ‘‘ He did appre- 
“ bend tlu‘ peo])le of New^ Fngland had as ch*ar a call to 
‘‘transport themsi'lves thence to Jamaica as they had had 
“from England to Nt*w England, in order to tlu^ bettering- 
of tlu'ir outward condition;” besides which, their removal 
thitluM’ would have a “tendency to the overthrow' of the ^lan 
“of Sin.” They should be transported free of cost; they 
should have lands rent-free for seven years, and aftm* that 
at a penny an acre; they should be free from customs, excise, 
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or any tax for four years ; they should have tlie most 
liberal constitution that could be framed : only his Ilig*!!- 
ness would keep the right of appointing the successive 
Governors and their Assistants. The answer of tlie Massa- 
chusetts people, when it did arrive, was evasive. They spoke 
of the Imported unhealthiness of Jamaica, and they assured 
his Ilig-huess of their admiration, their gratitude, and their 
prayers. The answer had not been received at the date we 
linA’e reached (Sept. 1656), and the Protector still cherished 
his idea. As it proved, the New Englanders were to remain 
New Englanders, and Jamaica was to be colonised slowly and 
with less select material.^ 

' Mills’s ('< 7 ml , 1 Sr)()), 1‘JIl FaltVov’s Xd'' /'Jn'/luin/, ] I 
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SECTION III. 


0L!VM:R and TIFD didst SKSSION <W Ills SECOND PARLIAMENT : 

f^LPT. 17, lCo6 — JUNE 20, 1057. 


SE(^()N1) rAKLlAlMKNT OF THE IMlOTEITOUATE OATHJH) *. VANK’s 

iii:alis<: (,n h:srioy and axotheh anti-oihveui an pam- 
phlet: 1*KECAUT10NS AND AUUESTS : MEETIXI^ OF THE 
I’AUIJAMENT : ITS COMPOSmON : SUMMARY OF UTIOM- 
WELI/S OPENIX({ SPEECH : EXCJAJSIOX OF MXETV-THREE 
ANTI - OLIVERIAX MEMRERS : DECIDEIM.Y OLLYEKIAX 
TEMPER OF THE REST : (QUESTION OF THE EXCLUDED MEM- 
RERS : THEIR PliOTEST : SUMMARY OF THE PRO( 'EEDI X( iS 
OF TJIE i'ARTJA.MEXT FOR FIYE MONTHS (sEI’T. 1656 — 
FEE. 1656 - 7 ): ADMINISTPvATIOX OF CliOMWEIJ. AND HIS 
(A)UN(ML DURINO THOSE MONTHS: APPROACHES TO DIS- 
A(;REEMEN'i’ LE'CAVEEX CROMWELL AND THE 1‘ARIJAMENT 
IN THE C.ISE or JAMKS SAYI.EU AND ON THE QUESTION 
OF CONTINUATION OF THE MIIJTIA IlY }rAJ(Hh(:i:M:UAL:<: 
NO RUPTURE. — -THE SEXRY-SIN DEIKXVMP.E PLOT. — SIR 
CHRISTOI’HER PA<M\’s MOTION FOR A NFAY ('ONSIMTUTION 

(fed. 23 , 1656 - 7 ): its issue in the rrrirjoy am> 

Anvicr AND OFFER OF THE CROWN TO (MIOMWEI.L: 
DIVISION OF PURLIO OPINION ON THE KINliSHIP (QUES- 
TION : OPPOSITION AMOXO THE ARMY OFFK’ERS : (MU)M- 
WELl/s NEUrRAL AT'riTUDE : IllS RIU’EPTION OF THE 
OFFER: HIS LONO H ESI 'PATIONS AND SEVERAJ. SPEE(H1ES 
OVER THE AFFAIR : HIS FINAL REFUSAL (:MA V 8, 1657): 
LUDLOW^S STORY OF THE (L\rsE. — HARRISON AND PlIE 
FIFTH-MOXAIUHIV MEN: VENNER’s OUTRREAK AT MILE- 
END-OREEN. — PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION OF THE 
VKTiriOS AMi AUVU'K RETAINED IN THE FORM OF 
A CONTINUED PROTFAVrORATK : SUPPLEMENTS TO THE 

rr/jiTfoy am> aj)\J(^e: RiiiUs assented to p>y the 
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PROTECITOR, JUNE 9 : VOTES FOR THE SPANISH WAR. — 
TREATY OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE WITH FRANCE 
against SPAIN : DISPATCH OF ENGIHSH AUXIEIARV 
ARMY, UNDER REYNOLDS, FOR SERVICE IN FJ.ANDERS: 
blare’s ACTION IN SANTA CRUZ BAY.— KILLINC; NO 
AhluriOXAL ASD ]^:XPLAXAT()liy PETITION 
AXJi ADVICE: ABSTRACT OF THE ARTH'LES OF THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION AS ARRANGED BY THE TWO DOCUMENTS: 

Cromwell’s completed assent to the new (ainsti- 

TUTION, AND HIS ASSENT TO OTHER BILJvS, JUNE 26, 

1657 : inau(u:ration of tjie seconj) protectorate 

THAT DAY: CLOSE OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SECOND 
PARLIAMENT. 


Willing to ivlieve liis ^*ovcrnmont, if possible, from the 
character of ‘‘ arbitrariness ” it had so loni>* borne, Cromwell 
had at last resolved on eallinij;' another ParliamcMit. The 
matter had been secretly deliberated in Council in ^Nfay and 
June 1656, and the writs were out on July 10. There liad 
ensued, throng’hout bln^land, Scotland, and Irc'land, a j,^reat 
bustle of ele(*tions, the ^Major-Generals in Kni^land and the 
Councils in Scotland and Ireland ex(‘rtinjf>‘ thenisdvi's to 
secure the return ol' Oliverians, and the Protecior and his 
CouiR'il by no means easy as to the result. Two recent 
Republican pamphlets had caused ag’itatnm. One, wliich 
had l)cen called forth by a Proclamation of a Gencu’al Past 
a month or two before, was by Sir Henry \"ane, and was 
entitled A Jlcdini/j Qucstu))i P roitinnvh'd (nul . It 

was temperate enough, approving* of the governimnt in some 
respects, and even sugg-esting* the eoiitinuanc(‘ of some kind 
of sovereignty in a single j>erson, but containing* censures 
of the “great interruption” of ])Opular lil)erties, and appeals 
to the ])eople to do their part. The other and later ])ampldet 
(Aug. 1), dirt'ctly intended to bear on tin; Sections, was 
called FM(jhnHl\s Pet/femljnincpr^ ami was virtually a (‘all on 
all to use their votes so as to return a I^irliament that should 
unseat Oliver. The author of this second pamphlet evaded 
detection ; but Vane was brought to tusk for his. He was 
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summoned to London from his seat of Lelleauin Lincolrislur( 3 , 
July 29; by an order of Ano*. 21 he was required to give 
security in .:i\5000 that he would do nothing ^^to pr(*judiee 
tlie ])resi‘nt government ” ; and, on his refusal, there issued 
a warrant, signed by Henry Lawrence, as President of the 
Council, for liis committal to King Charles’s old prison, 
Carisbrooke Castle in the Isle of Wight. About the same 
time, precautions were taken with J3radshaw, Harrison, 
Ludlow, Lawson^ Rich, Okey, Alured, and others. Brad- 
shaw was suspended for a week or two from his Cliief- 
Justieeshi]) ot* Chester; Harrison was sent to Pendennis 
Castle in Cornwall; Rieli to Windsor; security in .^'5()()() 
was exa(!t('(l from Ludlow, or rather arranged for him by 
Cromwell; and the others were variously under guard. Nor 
did leading royalists escape. Just before the meeting of 
the Parliament, a dozen of them, ineluding Jjord Willoughly 
of Parham and Sir John Ashburnham, were sent to the 
Tower. Tlu* Republican Overton was still there. All this 
new “ arbitrariiH^ss ” for the moment was for tlu* purpose of 
sutiieiently tuning the Parliament.* 

It met on Wednesday, 8(*pt. 17, when the first Imsiness 
was jittc'iulanee, witli the i^roteetor, in the Al»l)iy Church, 
to hear a scu’inon from Dr. Owen. Among the 400 members 
retuiaied frnm Ihiglaud ami Wales were the Protector's 
eld(‘st son, Richard Cromwell (for Camliridge I niversity), 
JiOrd Piesidi'iit Lawrence* and at least twelvi* other members 
of the C<amcil (Fleid wood, Lambert, Desborough, Skijqxin, 
Jones, iNIontague, 8yd(*nham, Pickering, Wolsehy, Rous, 
Strickland, and Nathaniel Fiennes), with Mr. Secretary 
Thurloe, Admiral Blak(‘, and most of the jNrajor-Chan'rals 
not of the Council (Howard, Berry, Wlialley. Haynes, Butler, 
Barkst(‘ad, (iolfe, Kelsey, and Jhlburne). Other members, 
of miseellaneous note and various antecedents, wi're M hithudee, 
Tngoldsby, S(*ott, Dimnis Bond, Maynard, l*rideaux, (Jlyniie, 
Sir Harbottle (iiimston, the Earl of Salisbury, Sir Arthur 
Hasilrig, Sir Anthony Irby, Alderman Sir Chrisloplier Pack, 

^ (’oinicil Or»l(*r Rooks .Inly, 277: iiUilliov, ;>7S ; (. atJilogiu* ot 

Aug. ainl 1(356; (uxlwiji, IV. 201- Thouuisoii Paini>lilels. 
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Lord Claypole, Sir Thomas Widdrinficton, Ex-Speaker Lcnthall, 
Richard Norton, Pride (now Sir Tliomas), and Sir Anthony 
AshJey Cooper j — this last long* an absentee from the Council, 
or the thirty nuanbers returned from the sliires, biirg’hs, 
or o-roiips of such, in Scotland, about half were Enjg'lishrnen : 
e.g*. President Lord Rroghill for Edinburg*h, Samuel Desborough 
for Midlothian, Judge Smith for Dumfrii'sshire, the physician 
Dr. Thomas Clarges (Plonk’s brother-in-law) for Ross, 
Sutherland, and Cromarty, Colonel Nathaniel Whetham for 
St. Andrews, &(*. ; while among* the native S(?ots returned 
were Ambassador Lockhart, Swinton, the Earl of Tweeddale, 
and Colonel David Barclay. Indand had returned, among 
//<?/• thirty (who were nearly all Englishmen), Sir Ilardress 
Waller, Ala jor-Gen oral Je])hson, Sir Charles Coote, and 
several Colonels.^ — Not a few of the chief members had been 
returned by more than one constituemy : e. g. Ijonl Broghill, 
for Cork as well as for Jvlinburgh. Several of those returned 
cannot have beoi expected to give atteiidaiu'c, at h'ast at 
first. Thus, Admirals Blake and Alontague w('r(' away with 
their fleets, off Spain and Portugal. But Broghill did come 
up from Scotland to attend, and Swinton and most of the 
other members of the Scottish Council with him, leaving* 
Alonk one(' more in his familiar eharg*e. Aml>assador Lock- 
hart also had come over, or was coming. 

There wen; two rather important interventions between 
Dr. Owen’s opening sermon to the Parliament and their 
S(‘ttling down to business. 

One was the Ijord Protcetor^s opening s|)eech in the 
Painted Chamber, now numbered as Spe(H*h V. of tin* Cromwell 
series. It was very long, of extreimdy gnarliMl striudure, 
but full of matter. The p(u*vading topic was the war with 
S]>ain. This was justified, with ap|)roving references to the 
published Latin Declaration of Oct. 1G55 on the subject, 
entitled Srrlptnui Domini Profnclonfi^ cS^*. (Milton’s?), and 
with vehement expressions of his Highness’s [)ersonal 
abhorrence of Spain and her policy. He represcntc'd lier 

’ f.ist of tlie members rotiiniod for the Sect ‘id Parliament of the Proteetoratc in 
Vo.ri. IlUf.Ul. 1479 -1184. 
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and lier allies and dependents as the anti -En girlish and 
anti-Cliristian Hydra of the world, while Franee, though 
lloinan Catholic too, stood apart from all the other Catholic 
powers in not being* under the Fop<‘’s lash and so able to be 
fair and reasonable. II a ur^cd the most cncr^vtic prosecution 
of the war that had been begun. But with the Spanish 
war he connected the dangers to JOngland from tin? Royalist 
risings and conspiracies of the last two years, announcing 
moreover that he had now full intelligence of a coin])act 
between S})ain and ('harles II., a force of 7000 or 8000 
Spaniards ready at Bruges in consequence, and other forces 
promised by Popish princes, clients of S[iain. There were 
English agents of the alliance at work, he said, and one 
miscreant in particular who had been an Anabaptist Colonel ; 
and, necessarily, all schemes and consj)iracies against the 
pn'sont government would drift into the 1 lis[)ano-Stuartist 
interest. He ac(pu1ted some of the opponents of his govern- 
ment, calling tlnanselves Commonwealth’s men ” and “ Fifth 
Monarchy iikmi,” from any intention ol‘ that conjunction; 
but so it would happen. His arrests of some such had 
been mressary for the public safety. He knew his s^^stom 
of Major-Cicneralships was much criticised, and thought 
arl)itrary; but (hat had been necessary too, and a incest useful 
invention. He had calk'd this Farliament with a hope of 
united constitutional action with them for the future, and 
would recommend, in the domestic programme, under the 
general head of Reformation,” ('crtain gn'at matti'rs to 
their care. There was the Sustentatioii of the Church and 
the Universities; there was Reformation of IMauners; and 
there was tin* still needed Reformation of the Laws. On 
the Church-(juestion he avowed, more strongly than ('ver 
before, his d(*sire to uphold and perpetuate an I^stablished 
Church. “ For my part,” he said, ‘‘ 1 should think I were 
“very treacherous if I took away Tithes, till I see the 
“Legislative Power settle raaiutenanec to IMinisters another 
“way.” He knew that some of the ministers themselves 
would prefer some other form of State-provision ; but, on 
the whole, believing that some distinct State-maiiiteiiaiico 
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of the Clergy, whether by tithes or otherwise, was “the 
root of visible profession,” he adjured the Parliament not 
to swerve from that. He expounded also his principle of 
compivlumdin^' Pveshytermns, Tndependonts, Jhpiisis, and all 
earnest Evangelical men, amicably in the Established Church, 
with small concern about their dilferenees from each other, 
and expressed his especial satisfaction that the Presl)yterians 
had at length come round to this view, and given up much 
of their old Anti-Toleration tenet. “I confess I look at 
“that as the blessedest thing* which hath been since the 
“adventuring upon this government.” Towards the end of 
the speech there was just a hint that he stood on his Protector- 
ship for life, and regarded that as a fnndamenfal, not to be 
called in question. “T say, Look up to (lod : have peace 
“among' yourselves. Know assuredly that, if I have an 
“interest, I am by the voice of the People the Supreme 
“ Magistrate, and, it may bo, do know somewhat that might 
“satisfy my conscience, if I stood in doubt. But it is a 
“union, really it /.v a union, between you and me; and, both 
“of us united in fiith and love to Jesus Christ, and to His 
“peculiar Interest in the world, — ////// must ground this 
“ work. And in that, if T have any peculiar int(‘rest which 
“is personal to myself, which is not subservient to the 
“public end, it were not an extravagant thing for me to 
“curse myself, because I know (lod will curse me if I have.” 
After quoting the 85th Psalm, he dismissed them to choose 
their Sj)eaker.^ 

Then, however, there was the second intervention. It was 
in the lobby of the House*. Some ])ersons, acting for the 
Clerk of the Commonwealth in Chancery, stood there, with 
tickets certifying that such and such members liad been 
duly returned and also a ppron'il /m lli(//nies,s's CoifuriV^ ; 
the doors of the House were guarded by soldiers ; and none 
but those for whom the tickets had b(.*(‘n made out were 
allowed to enter. About ninety-three found themselves thus 
excluded ; among whom were Jiasilrig, Scott, Irby, Sir 
Harbottle Grimston, the Earl of Salisbury, Maynard, four 
1 Speecli V. ; Carlyle, III. 159-190. 
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of the six members for tlie city of London, and Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper. The residue, who had received tickets, 
proceeded to constitute the House, and unanimously elect(‘d 
Sir Thomas Wide! nni>' ton, Sergvant at Law and one of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury, for their Speaker. Almost 
the only other business that day was to thank Dr. Owen for 
his sermon^ and order it to be printed.^ 

The next day there was read in the House a letter to 
the Speaker, signed by a number of the cxelud(‘d, informing' 
him of tlie fact and desiring- to be admitted. Through 
that and the two followinf^ sitting-s an incpiiry into the 
circumstances of the exclusion formed part of tlic proee<?ding*s. 
The Clerk of the Commonwealth in Chancery, being- nujuired 
to attend, did at last present himself, and explained that lie 
had but obeyed orders. He had received a letter from ]\Ir. 
Jessop, th<‘ Clerk of tlu* Council, ordering him to deliver 
tickets only to such of the persons elected as should be 
eertilied to him as a]»proved by the Council; and he had 
a(-ted a(*(N)r(lingly. AVith some nduetance, ho 2 >*’<>duced the 
letter; and the House then resolved to ask the Council for 
their rc-asons for excluding' so many members. These were 
given, on tin- I2()th, by hiennes for ilu‘ Council, ^fhey were 
to the effect that Article XXI. of the constituting Instru- 
ment of the Protectorate, called 77/c (i orenunvnf nf (he 
inonirenUh (Vol. IV. ])p. 54:2-541), retpiired the Ch'rk of the 
Common wealtli in (4iancery, for the lirst three Parliaments of 
the Protectorate, to re])ort to tin* (V)uncil what ])crsons had 
been returned, and (‘inpowered the Council to admit those 
duly (pialified and to exclude others, and also that, Iw another 
clause in the same Instrument (Art. XVII.), it was recjuirod 
that the persons (dected should be “ of known integrity, fearing 
(lod, and of good (-onversat ion.” All which being undeniable, 
it was resolved by the House, after dt‘bate. Sept. J2.*2, by a 
majority of l!25 to twenty-nine, to refer the (‘xcluded to tlit^ 
Council itself fnr any farther satisfaction they wanted, and 
meanwhile “to proceed with the great atlairs ol the nation.’ 
The House, without the excluded, it will be seen, was decidedly 
^ Coiunions Journals, Sept. 17, 1650 ; and Pari Hist. III. IISI 1187. 
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Oliverian in the main. The excluded, or some of them, took 
their revenge by printing and distributing a Protest or 
Remonstrance addressed to the Nation, with the names of 
all the ninety-tlu*e(> attached, those of Hasilrig and Scott 
first. It was a document of extreme veln'mence, d(*nouncing 
the Protector as an armed tyrant and all who had abetted 
him in his last act as ca]»ital enemies to the Commonwealth, 
and disowning beforehand, as null and void, all that the 
truncated Parliament might do. Cromwell took no notice 
whatever of this Remonstrance. By one more stroke of 
“arbitrariness,” bolder than any before, but allowed, he might 
pleads by t he Instrument of his Prot(‘ct orate, he had flishioned 
for himself a Second Parliament, likely to be more to his 
mind than his First. ^ 

So it proved. Some of the excluded having been admitted 
after all, and new elections having been made in cases where 
memb(*rs had been returned by two or more constituencies, the 
House went on for the first five montlis (Sept. 105(5 — F(‘b. 
1656-7) with a pretty steady working att(*ndanee of about 
220 at the maximum — which im[>lies that, Ix'sidi's the ex- 
cluded, there must have been a large number of absentees 
or very lax attcnders. During these five months a large 
amount of miscellaneous business was dotie, with oc(*asi()nal 
divisions, but no vital disagreement within the House, or 
between it and the Protector. There was an Act for re- 
nouncing and disavowing (yharles II. over again, and an Act 
for the safety of the Lord Protector’s peu’son and government, 
both made law, by Cromwell’s assent, Oid. 27. Then* was a 
vote of a])prol)atioii of the war with Spain, with vot(‘s of 
means for carrying it on. Th(*r(; W(‘re Bills, more formal 
than before, for adjusting and completing the incorporation of 
Scotland and Ireland with the Commonwealth. There wen? 
Committees of all sorts for maturing th(*se and other Bills. 
Among the grand Committees was one for Religion. Ilicre 
were votes of reward to various persons for past services. 
The better observance of the Lord’s Day was one of the 


1 Oommons JoumalH, Sept. 18 — 22, tlie Kiirnonstranne of the E3C(;lii(lcd is 

1656 ; Whitlocke, IV. 274—280 (where given in full) ; Ludlow, 579—580. 
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subjects of discussion. Amid the minor or more private 
business one notes a great many vaturalizhigs of foreigners 
resident in England, or of persons of English descent born 
abroad or otherwise requiring to be naturalized. Theodore 
Ilaak and his family, Dr. Lewis Du Moulin, a number of 
Lawrences and Carews, and a daughter of the ])oet Waller, 
arc among the scores included in such Naturalization Iblls. 
Tlirough all this, hardly a week, of course, without an order 
to Dr. Owen, Dr. Tliomas Goodwin, Caryl, Nye, Sterry, 
Manton, or some other leading divine, to preach a special 
sermon, with thanks after for his “ great pains,” and generally 
a request that the sermon should l)e printed. On the whole. 
Speaker Widdrington had no light post. Indeed, in January 
165()-7, the House, ])erceiving him to be very ill and weak, 
insisted on his taking leave of absence, and appointed 
Whitlockeas Ids substitute. Whitloeke acted as ])ro-Spealver, 
he tells us, from January 27 to Eeb. 18, with great ac'ceptance 
and rapid despatch of business. On the last of these days, 
however, Widdrington, though at the risk of his life, reaj)j)eared 
and resumed duty. A fee of .£'5, it seems, was due to the 
Speaker from every ])er6on naturalized l)y bill, and all such 
fees would have gone to Whitloeke had Widdrington remained 
absent. The loss to Whitloeke was made up handsomely by 
the House in a vote of .£’^000, besides re])ayment of L50() he 
had ex|)ended over his allowance in his Swedish embassy, and 
thanks for his many eminent services.^ 

About a fortnight after the Parliament had met (Oct. 2), 
th(U*e had come splendid news from Blake and ^Fontaguo. 
A Spanish lleet from the West Indies, with the ex-Viceroy 
ol‘ Peru and his family on board, and a vast treasure of silver, 
had been attacked in Cadiz bay by six English frigates under 
the command of Captain Stayuer. Two of the shijis had been 
kiken, two burnt and sunk (the cx-Vieeroy, his wife, and 
eldest daughter, perishing most tragically in the tlames), and 
there had been a great capture of silver. The rejoicing in 
London was great, and it was renewed a month afterwards by 


^ Coniinoiis Journals over period and for dates named ; W hitlocke, I\ 
280 -ZSO. 
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the actual arrival of the silver from Portsmouth, a long 
train of waggon-loads through the open streets, on its 
way to the Mint. Admiral Montague himself had come 
with it. He was in the House Nov. 4, welcomed with 
thants and applauses to his place for a while among the 
legislators.^ 

Legislative work being back in the hands of a Parliament, 
the Protector and his Council had confined themselves mean- 
while to matters of administration, war, and diplomacy. 
Vane had been released from his imprisonment in the Isle 
of Wight by order of Council, Dec. 11, and permitted to 
return to Lincolnshire ; and there had been other relaxations 
of the severities attending the opening of the Parliament. 
There had been an order of Council (Got. 2) for the release 
of im])risoned Quakers at Exeter, Dorchester, Colchester, and 
other ])laces, with instructions to the Major-Cicnerals in the 
respective districts to see the order carried out and the fines of 
the poor jieople discharged. The biisinc'ss of the Piedmontese 
Protestants still occujiied the Council, and there were letters 
to various fu-eign powers. Of new dijdomatic arrangements 
of the Protector about this time, and through the whole 
session of the Parliament, account will be more conveniently 
taken hereafter ; but Ambassador Lockhart's temporary ])re- 
sence in London, and his frequent eolloquies with the Pro- 
tector over 1^'rench allairs, Spanish aU'airs, the mov(*nients of 
Charles IT. aliroad, a rumoured dissension betw(‘en Charles II. 
and his brother the Duke of York, and Mazarin’s astute 
intimacy witli all, are worthy of remark even now. It was 
on Dec. 10, 1656, that Lockhart r(‘ccived from his Highness 
the honour of knighthood at Whitehall ; and on Feb. 3, 
1656-7, it was settl(‘d by his Highness and the Council that 
Lockhart’s allowance thencelbrward in his Embassy should be 
.^100 a week, i.e. about .:£'18,000 a year in present value. 
Lockhart’s real post being in Paris, his attendance in Par- 
liament can have been but brief. His fellow-Scotsman, 
Swinton of Swinton, also gave but brief attendance. The 
Protector had taken the opportunity of Svvinton’s visit to 
1 Commons Journals of dates given, and Godwin, IV. 300 — 303. 
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London to show him special attention, and to promote in the 
Council ccrtiiin very subst:intial recognitions of his adhesion 
to tlie Commonwealth when other Scots abhorred it, and of 
his good services in Scotland to it and the Protectorate since. 
But, as bis ])ro]>er place was in ICdinbiirgh, it was ordered, 
Dec. 25, 1656, that he, and his fellow-members of the Scottish 
Council, Major-General Churh*s Howard and Colonel Adrian 
Scroope, should return tliither. This was the more necessary 
because Lord Broghill did not mean to return to Scotland, the 
air of which did not suit him, but preferred employment 
for tlie future either in England or in his native Ireland. 
Broghiirs Presidency in Scotland had now, indeed, virtually 
ceased, and the administration there, with the dinieult steering 
between the Hesolutioners and the Pr()tt‘sters of the Kirk, 
had b(‘en left to INTonk and the rest. Nay, as we know, the 
lusiring of that vital Scottish question Isad been translerred to 
London. Sharp, w^ho had come to London in BroghilPs 
train as agent for the Hesolutioners, ‘‘ prc‘sently got aet'css to 
tilt' Ih-oteetor” and ‘‘ was well likt'd ol* and aet'eplt'd.” But 
the .Mar(|uis of Argyh' had weight enough yet to stop any 
concession to him till the other party had been heard. 
Accordingl}", in October, 1656, a ^Ir. James Simson, minivster 
of Airth, hatl been sent uj> by the Protesters, to be followed, 
mort* efiectively, in January, by Mr. James Guthrie himself. 
Principal Ciilh'spie of Glasgow, anti three elders, of whom one 
was Warriston. There hatl bi*en a conference and debate 
btd.ween Sharp anti these Prtdesters before Crtimwell, three of 
his Ct)uneil being present, and Owen, Lockyer, Blanton, and 
Ashe attending as rejiresent alive Knglish divines; but his 
Highness hatl nt)t yet inathj up his mind. The rumour in 
Scotland was that Sharp was likely to succeed, anti that ho 
had driven Warriston and Gillespie very hard in the Conference, 
and ctint rived, in jiartieuhir, to make Warristt)n, in self-defence, 
bt‘tray stnne awkward secrets. One flntls, however, that 
Principal Gilles])ie was invited to preach twice before the 
Parliamtait, and thanked for his sermons, and that he had 
intluence enougdi to move in the Council a suit in the interests 
of the University of Glasgow. Though Sharp, as Baillie 

i2 
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advised him^ was supjoing with a long spoon^” Cromwell had 
probably taken estimate of him 

One matter in wliieh there had been an apj)roacli to dis- 
agreement between the Parliament and the Proteetor was 
the famous C(ue of James Nailer : — Quakerism and its 
extravagancies were irritating the sober part of the nation 
unspeakably, and this maddest of all the Quakers, on account 
of the outrag'eous “ blasphemies ” of his recent Song-of- 
Solomon procession through the west of England — repeated 
at Bristol after his release from Exeter jail — had been 
selected by Parliament for an example. On the 31st of 
October, 1656, a large committee was aj)point(‘d on his case ; 
and on the 5th of December, Nayler and others having been 
brought prisoners to London meanwhile, the re])ort of the 
Committee was made, and there began a debate on the ease, 
which was protracted through ten sittings, Kayler himself 
brought once or twice to the bar. It was easily resolved that 
he had been ‘‘guilty of horrid blasphemy” and was a “grand 
impostor and great seducer of the people”; the ditrieult 
([uestion was as to his punishment. On the 16th of 
December it was carried but by ninety-six votes to eighty- 
two that it should not be death, and, alter some i’aiut farther 
argument on the side of mercy, this was the sentence : “ That 
‘‘ James Njiyler be set on the pillory, with his h(‘ad in the 
“pillory, in the New Palace, Westminster, during the space 
“ of two hours, on Thursday next, and shall he whi])ped by 
“the hangman through the streets from Westminstm- to the 
“Old Exchange, London, there likewise to be set on the 
“pillory, with his head in the pillory, for the space of two 
hours, between the hours of eleven and one on Salurday 
‘’next — in each of tin* said places wearing a pap(*r e()ntaining 
“an inscription of his crimes ; and that at llu‘ Old Kxehange 
“his tongue shall he hored through with a hot iron ; and that 
“ he be there also stigmatized in the f<>reh(‘ad with the letter 
: And that he be afterwards sent to Bristol, and conveyed 

1 Council Order Rooks of dates ffiven, Mrrr,. Pal. No. .340 (Deo. 11—18, ir>.56) ; 
and of others (e. Nfiv. 4 and Dec. 2, Life of liohert Blair, 329—331 : Baillie, 

1 056, an<l J an. 12 and Fel>. 12, 1050—7) ; II I. 328—341. 
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into and tlirongdi the said city on a horse bare-ridged, with 

his foce backwards, and there also publicly whipped the 
“ next market-day after he comes thither : And that from 
“thence he be oommitted to prison in Bridewell, London, 
‘^and there restrained from the soci(ity of all people, and kept 
“ to hard labour, till he be released by Parliament, and during 
“ that time be del)arred from the use of p(m, ink, and paper, 
“and have no relief but what lie earns by his daily labour.” 
Though petitions for elomency had already been presented to 
l^irliament by some very orthodox people, the first part of 
this atrocious sentence was duly executed Dec. 18. Then 
came more earnest petitions both to Parliament and tin* 
Protector, with the etfect of ares])iteof the tu'xt part from the 
!2()th to the .27th ; between which dates this letter from the 
Protector was read in the House : “ O. P. Bight Trusty and 
“ \V(*ll-belovc<l, AVe greet you well. Having taken notice of 
“a judgment lately given by yourselves against one James 
“ Naylcr, Although we detest and alihor the giving or 
“ ocea.sioning th<‘ h'ast countenanee to persons of such 
“opinions and })ractiees, or who are guilty of the crimes 
“commonly imj)uted to the said person; Vet, AVe, being 
“intrusted in the ])resent Government on behalf of the 
“ People of tliese Nations, and not knowing how far finch 
'^ Proceeding, entered into ndtoltjj without Va, mag extend in the 
“ confimivc/tee of it , — Do desire that the House will let Us 
“ know the grounds and reasons whereupon they have pro- 
“ (needed.” Two things are here to be perceived. One is 
that Cromwell did not approve of the course taken with 
Nayler. The other, and more important, is that ho re- 
garded this action of the House, without his consent, as an 
intrenchnp'nt on that jiart of his prerogative which concerned 
^foleration. He thought himself, by the constitution of his 
Protectorate, entrusted with a certain guardianship of this 
principle, even against Parliament ; and he did not know how 
far Nayier^s ease might be made a precedent for religious 
persecutions. What may have been the exact reply to 
Cromwell from the House we do not know ; but the House 
was not in a mood to spare Nayler. He had not satisfied the 
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clergymen sent to confer with him. Accordingly, on the 27th, 
a motion to respite him for another week having been lost by 
113 to 59, the second part of his punishment was inllieted to 
the letter; after which he was removed to Bristol to n^ceive 
the rest. All tliat one can say is that, Ihougli Cromwell was 
far from pleased with the business, and even thouglit it 
a horrible one, he did not feel that he could at that time 
make it the occasion of an actual quarrel with the Par- 
liriinent.^ 

Another matter in which a disagreement might have been 
feared between Cromwell and his Parliament was tliai of YY/c 
Mdjor-GeucralfiJiips, This invention ” ot Croniwcdr.s tor the 
police of England and AVales generally, and specially tor the 
collection of the Decimation or Militia Tax from the Royalists, 
had been so successful that he had congratulated himself on 
it in his opening speech to the Parliament. He, doubtless, 
desired that Parliament should adopt and continue it. On 
the 7th of January, 1656-7, accordingly, tlu're was read for 
the first time “a Bill for the continuing and assessing of a 
Tax for the paying and maintaining* of the ^Militia rore(‘s in 
England and AVales,’^ i. e. for ])rolonging Cromwell’s Decima- 
tion Tax of 1655, and virtually the whole machinery of the 
Major-Centu’alships. That there would be serious opposition 
in the House* had been foreseen since* Dec. 25, wh(*n there 
had been two divisions on the (piestion of leave tf> biing in 
the Bill, and leave had been obtained only by (‘ighty-i‘ight 
votes to sixty-three. Among the oppon(‘nts were Whitlocke 
and the other lawyers, all those indc*t*d who wanl(‘d to 
terminate the time of arbitrariiu'ss/’ and objt*rtcd to a tax 
now on old political dclimpients as contrary to tin* J^irlia- 
rnentary Act of Oblivion of hVl). 1651-2. On the otlu'r hand, 
the Bill was strongly supported by fjambert, Fi(‘nnes, Insle, 
Pickering, Sydenham, rdher rnendjcrs of Council, and the 
Major-(icncrals themselves. It was, in fact, a Govt*rnment 
Bill. Nevertheless, after a protracted debate of six days, 
the second reading of the Bill was n(*gatived Jan. 29 by 121 

^ Commons .Journals of datirs ; Car- ike Vnoftle culUd (piab rs (ud. IS'U) L 
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to 78, and the Bill absolutely rejected by 124 to 88. Cromwell 
liimsclf had helped to brin^^ about this result. ^Tuch as he 
liked his “ invention,” h(.‘ had perceived, in the course of the 
debat(', that it must be j[>‘ivcn up ; and he had ii^-iven hints 
to that etU’ct. The House, in short, had und(‘rstood that they 
were left to their own rr(‘e will. And so the Major-Cjcneral- 
ships disapp(*are(l, the j>olieo of the country reverted to the 
ordinary ina«‘istracy, and Cromwell was to trust to Parlia- 
ment for necessary su]))dit‘s in more regular ways.^ 

What drew the Parliament and the Protector more closely 
together about this lime was the explosion of a new ])lot 
against the Protector's life. At the centre of the ])h)1 
was that “ wretched cr(‘aiure, an apostate from religion and 
all honesty,” of whom Cromwell had sjmken in his opeaiing 
speech as going between Charles II. and the King of Spain, 
and m'gotiating for a Spanish invasion of England. In other 
words, h(' was Iklward Sexbv, onee a stout trooper and agitator 
in the Parliaimmlarinn army (Vol. III. p. 534), afterwards 
Ca])tain and even Colonel in the same, l)iit since iluai one 
of the fiercest Anal)aj)tist malcontents. He had l)cen in the 
Wildrnan plot oi‘ Feb. 1654-5, hut bad then es(‘aped abroad; 
and since then his oeeupation had b(‘en as doserib(*d by Crom- 
well, — now in Flanders, now in ^Madrid, shuttling alliance 
betw(?en Spain auel the Stuarts. But, though a Spanisli 
invasion of Jvuglaiul to restore the Stuarts was his great 
game, an assassination of Cromwt‘11 anyhow, whetlier without 
a Spanish invasion or in antiei})at ion of it, was nearest to his 
heart. Actually he had been in IjoikIoii just belbre the meet- 
ing of the Parliament, trying to arrang’C for such (Iddling 
things” — so Cnnnwell had called them — as shooting him in 
the Park or blowing him up in bis ebamber at Whitehall. 
Before Tliurha^ had traces of him, ho bad again decamped to 
Flanders ; but he had left a substitute in JNIih's Sindereombe, 
an old h'veller and mutineer of 1647, but since then a 
quarter-master in Plonk’s Army in Scotland, and dismisst'd 
for his eom])lieity in the Overton project. Soxby had left 
Sindercombe .r.^’16(>0 ; and with this money Sindereoinbe had 
J Coiunions Journals of dates ; Godwin, IV. 327—331. 
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been again tampering with Cromwell’s guard, taking a house 
at Hammersmith convenient for shots at Cromwell’s coach 
when he drove to Hampton Court, and buying gunpowder and 
combustibles for a nearer attempt in Whitehall. He had been 
seen in the Chapel at Whitehall on the evening of January 8, 
and that night the sentinel on duty smelt fire just in time to 
extinguish a slow-match that was to explode a mass of blazing 
chemicals at midnight. All Whitehall having be(‘n roused, 
the Protector with the rest, information led at once to Simh'r- 
combe. lie was arrested in his lodging, and sent to the 
Tower ; and, his trial having followed, Feb. 9, he was convicted 
on evidence given by accomplices, and doomed to execution 
on the 14tli. In the night preceding lie was found deail in 
his bed, liaving jioisoned himself. lli‘ had left intimation 
that he was under no concern about his immortal soul, having 
passed f)ut of any form of religion recognising such an entity, 
and become a Materialist or Soul-sleeper. Mi^an while his 
plot had raised a ferment of new loyalty round tin? Protector. 
On the 19th of January, wheiiTliurloe made a formal disclosure 
to the House of all the particulars of the plot, a general 
thanksgiving throughout Kngland, Scotland, and Ireland, was 
ordereil, and it was resolved that the wlujle House should wait 
upon his Highness “ to eongratulate wltli his lligliness on 
this great mercy and deliverance.” The interview was on 
January the 23rd, in the Banqueting House in Whitehall, 
when Speaker Widdriugton made the address for the House, 
and Cromwell re[)]ieJ in a most alleetionate speech YI.). 

The thanksgiving was on F(*]). 20 ; on which day Prin(*ipal 
Gillespie of Glasgow and Mr. Wbirren had the honour of 
jireaching the special sermons before the JIous<? in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. The day was wound up by a 
noble dinner in Whitehall, to which the whole House had 
been invited by the Protector, followed by a concert, vocal 
and instrumental, in the part of the Palace called the Cock- 
pit.^ 


I Commons .Journals of dates given, (Fel). 12— 19, 16.56— 7) ; Whitlocke, 
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Three days after the ^Teat dinner in Whiteliull, i. e. on 
Monday, Feb. 23, 1656-7, there was an incident in the House 
which turned all the future proceedings of this Second Parlia- 
ment of the Protectorate into a new channel. It is thus 
entered in the Journals : — 

. Sir Cliriptoplier Pack [Ex-Mayor of London, knii^hted 
by Cromwell, Sept. 25, 1655, and now one of the members for the 
City] ])resented a Paper to the House, declaring it was somewhat 
come to his hand tending to the Settlement of the Nation and of 
Tiilierty and Property, and prayed it might l)e received and read ; 
and, it heing much controverted whether the same should he read 
without farther opening |])r(dinnnary exjdanation | thereof, the 
Question being pmjxmnded 'Thai ihis Taitpr^ nffrred hij Sir ('hris- 
topher Tack, he farther apened Jrp him hejore it ?*,s’ read, and the 
Question being ])ut '/lad this' Qaesfion he laar pat, it ]>assed in the 
N(‘gative. I’la* Question being |)ropouiKled 'Tliat tiilii I\i per, offered, 
bp Sir Christopher Pack, he. aoia read, and th(i Question biM ug put 
That that Qacstion he note pat, tlu‘ House was divided The Noes 
went forth : — (/oloind Sydenham, Mr. Pobinson, Tellers for the 
Noes — with the Noes 51; Sij* Charles Wolseley, C’olonel Fit/james, 
IVdlers for the \h'as — with the Yeas 1 1 1. So it ]>as-ed in the 
Alhrmative. And, the main Que.stion biding ]>ut, it was Kesolved 
'That this Ihtper, (tjfircd btj Sir Christojdier J\u'k, be, now read. The 
said Pa[u‘r was l ead accordingly, and was entitled ‘ The Humblo 
‘Address and Ihunonstrance of the Knights, Citizens, and Ihirgosscs, 

‘ now assembl(‘d in tiie l^arliament of this Commonwealth.’ ” ^ 

The debate on the Paper was prolra(‘t(‘d to the evening ‘‘a 
candle’' having be(‘n ordered in for the purj ose; and it was then 
adjourned to the next day. In Jaet, for the next four months, 
or througli the whole nunainder of tlu^ session, the House 
was to continue the debate, or ([ueslions arising' out of it, and 
to do little else. For, on tbo 24tb of February, it was resolved 
by a majority of 100 to 44 (Lambert ami Strickland tcdlers 
for the Minorlfj/) that the ])a])er should be taken up and 
fliseussed in its successive parts, “ beginning at the first 
Article after the Preamble;” and, tliougb an attempt was 
made next day to throw the subject into (Irand Committee, 
that was defeated by 118 to 63. In evidenee of the monien- 
toiisness of the oe(*asion, a whole Parliamentary day was set 
apart for “seeking the Lord ” upon it, with prayers and sermons 


1 Coiimions Journals of ilatc. 
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by Dr. Owen ancl olliers; and, wlien tlie House met ai:;’ain 
after Hint cercmouin] (Feb. 28), it was resolved tbai no vote 
passed on any ])art of the Paper should l)e binding' till all 
should be completed.' 

Sir Christopher Paek^s paper of Feb. 23, 1650-7, entitled 
The ILnnUe Addre.^H ami Renum^iti'ance^ kc., was nothing less 
than a proposed address by Parliaimnit to the Protector, 
asking him to concur witli the Parliament in a total recast 
of the existing Constitution. It had been ])rivately con- 
sidered and ])r(^pared by several ])ersons, and Whitloeke had 
been requested to introduce it. Not liking several things 
in it,’ he had declined to do so; but, Sir C]nisto])]u*r liaving 
A^oluntoercd, AVhiilocke. Proghill, (ilyime and others, were to 
back him. Tiuh'cd, all the Olivtuhans were to l)ack him. 
Or, rather, there was to grow out <d* the Imsincss, according 
as the Oliverians wen? more hearty or less hearty in their 
coo[)eration, a new distinction of that body into Thnnanjh 
and rv-sstul Oltrerlaths or ('(ad /'aratels^ \Vl,y 
this should liave been the ease will appt'ar if W(‘ (piote the 
First Article of the propos(‘d Address after tlie Preand)le. It 
ran thus : — ••That your Highness will b(‘ pleased to assume* 
the name, style, title, dignity, and odice of Kind of iMigland, 
Sc otland, and ln‘land, and the respective* noininions and 
‘•Territories thereunto belonging, and exereist* thereof, to 
hold and enjoy the same, with the lights and privih*ges 
•■■and prt*rogativi‘s justly, h*gally, and light fully, belonging 
‘•thereunto: That your Highness will lie jileased, during’ 
“your liie-time, to appoint ami declare the person who shall, 

“ imiTK’diately after your death, succeed you in the* (iuvern- 
“ ment of these Is at ions.” The rest of tin.* Address was to 
correspond. Thus Article 11. jiroposed a return to the 
system of two Houses of l^irliament, and gr‘nerally the t<*nor 
was towards royal institutions. On tin? other hand, the 
regality jiroposed was to be strictly constitutional. Then? was 
to be an end to all arliitrary power. 'fiu‘rt? were to be free and 
full Parliaments once in thn*e years at fartln?st ; there was 
to be no violent interf(*n*nce in future with tlie [iroccss of 
^ (juniiuons JournalH otMates. 
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Parlinrnont^ no exclusion of any persons that had been duly 
returned by the constituencies ; and his Hi<^hness and Council 
were not to make ordinances by their own authority, but all 
laws, and chang'es or abrog*ations of laws, wen? to be by Act 
of Parliament. Oliver was to be King*, if he chose, and a 
King* with very large powers; but he was to keep within 
Statute.^ 

On March 2 and 3 the First Article of the Address was 
<l(*bated, with the result that it was agreed to jjosfpone any 
vot(' on the tirst and most important part of the Article, 
ollering Oliver the Kingshij), but with the passing* of the 
S(‘COud pari, ollering him, whether it should be as King or 
not, the pr)wer ol‘ nominating his succasssor. Amotion for 
postponing the vote on this part also was h»st by 120 to ()3. 
TluMi, on the ;1th, Article IF., proposing Parliaments of hr^t 
//oz/AW*, was dis(aissed, and adopted witluail a division ; after 
whi(*h th(‘re were discussions and adoptions of th(‘ remainijig 
proposals, day after day, with occasional dixisions about the 
wording, till Alarch 24. On that day, the Uoiuc*, their 
surv(‘y of the (haamicTit Ix'ing tolerably (*oni])lete, went back 
on tin* jjo.sfj/ojied claus(^ of the First Article, involving tin* all- 
important (|uestion ol' ihi* othu* ol' tin* Kingship. Hirough two 
sittings that day, and again on Alaveh 25 (Nexv Year's Day. 
1(157), there was a very anxious and earnest delaite with 
(*]os(‘d doors, tin* opposition trying to stav(' olf the tinal vote 
hy two motions for adjournment. 31u‘se having failed, the 
final vote was taken (.March 25); when, by a majority of 
123 to ()2, the Kingshij) clause was earrii'd in tins aineiuled 
form : “That yonr lligbnoss will )>e pleased to assume the 
“ nanu*, style, title, dignity, and otliee of King of Fnglaiid, 
‘^Scotland, and Ireland, and the respective Dominions and 

Ti‘rritories tlu'reunto belonging, and to exercise the same 
“ a(*(*ording to the laws of th(‘so Nations.’" Then, it sei'med, 
all was ()V(*r, except V(‘rbal revision of the entire address. 
Next day (INIareh 26) it was reh'rred to a Caunmittee, with 

’ Wliitlockc, IV. 28() and 2S0 ; Com- 1 haw rwcivm*.! tlu‘ uri.^o'iial wording 
mons dournals of Mairh 2, a. and 21, of Arlioh* I. ot the Addivssl. 

— 7, and Miuvh 25, la;')? (whuiua* 
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Chief Justice Glynne for Chairman, to perform this — i. e. to 
‘‘consider of the title, preamble, and conclusion, and read 
over the whole, and consider the coherence, and make it 
“ perfect./’ All which having been done that same day, and 
the House liavinq* <4‘iven some last touches, the document was 
ready to be engrossed for presentation to Cromwell. By 
recommendation of the Committee, the title had been changed 
from Aihh'i^fis and Junnonst ranee into Veiition and Adclce} 

Of course, the great proposal in Parliament had been 
rumoured through the land, notwithstanding the instructed 
reticence or mysterious vagueness of the London news})apers ; 
and, in the interval between the introduction of Sir Chris- 
topher Pack's paper and the conversion of the same into tln^ 
Peilllon and Adi'iee^ with the distinct oder of Kingship in its 
forefront, there had ])een wide discussion of the affair, with 
much division of opinion. Against the Kingship, evTui horrified 
by the ])roposal of it, were most of those Army-men who had 
hitherto been Oliverians, and had helped to fouiul the Pro- 
tectorate. Lambert, Fleetwood, and Desborougli, were at the 
head of this military opposition, which included nearly all the 
other ex-Major-Geru*rals, and the bulk of the Colonels and 
inferior ofllcers. One of their motives was dread of the 
consequences to themselves from a subversion of the system 
under which they had ])een acting and a n*turn to a Constitu- 
tional and Royal system in which Cromwell and they might 
have to part com[»any. This, and a theoretical liej)ubli(‘aiiism 
still lingering in their minds, tended, in the present (‘rner- 
gcncy, almost to a reunion between them and the old or 
Anti-Oliverian Republicans. It had been some of tin* Oli- 
verian Army-men in Parliament, at all events, that had first 
resisted Pack’s motion. Ludlow’s story is that they very 
nearly laid violent hands on Pack when he ])roduccd his 
paper; and the divisions in the Commons Journals exhibit 
Lambert and vari(ms Colonels, with Strickland, as among 
the chief obstructors of the Pef 'dUm and Advice in its ]>assage 
through the House. Strickland, it will be remembered, was 

1 Commons Journals of Jatos, and between March 5 and March 25. 
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an eminent member of the Protector’s own Council ; and, as 
far as one can gather, several others of that body, besides 
.Lambert, Fleetwood, Desborougli, and Strickland — perhaps 
half of the whole number of those now habitually attending 
the Council — were opposed to ihe Kingship. On the other 
hand, the more enthusiastic Oliverians of the Council, those 
most attached to Cromwell personally, o. g. Sir Charles 
Wolseley, appear to have been acquiescent, or even zealous 
for the Kingship ; and there were at least some military 
Oliverians, out of the Council, of the same mind. In the 
final vote of March 25, carrying the offer of Kingship, the 
tellers for the majority were Sir John Reynolds (Tipperary 
and Waterford), and Major~Cien(‘ral Charles Howard (Cumber- 
land), while those for the minority were ]Maj or- General 
Jhith'r (Northamptonshire), and Colonel Salmon (Dumfries 
Burghs). Undouljtedly, however, the chief managers of the 
P(*(iiion and Ad rice in the House from the first had been 
Whitlocke, Glynne, and others of the lawyers, with Lord 
Broghill. T^he lawyers had been long anxious for a (‘onstitu- 
tional Kingship; nothing else, they thought, could restore 
the proper machinery of Law and State, and make things 
safe. Accordingly, out of doors, in the whole civilian class, 
and larg(‘l} also among the more conservative citizens, the 
idea of Oliver’s Kingshi]) was far from unwelcome. The 
PresbyliM-ians generally, it is Ixdieved, were vtry favourable 
to it, their dis])ositions towards Cromwell having changed 
greatly of late ; nor of the old Presbyterian Royalists were all 
averse. There were Royalists now who were not Stuartists, 
who wanted a king on grounds of general princi})l(* and ex- 
pediency, but were not resolute that he should be Charles II. 
only. The n'al combination of elements against Oliver’s 
King'ship eonsist(‘d, therefore, of the unyielding old Royalists 
of‘ the Stuart adhesion, regarding the elevation of the usurp- 
ing “brewer” to the throne as abomination upon alxanina- 
tion, the Army Oliverians or Lambert and Fleetwood jnen, 
interested in the prescrvaliou of the existing Proteetm^ate, 
and the passionate Republicans and Levellers, who liad not 
yet condoned even the Protectorate, and wdiom the prospect 
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of King and House of Lords over again, with all their belong- 
ings, made positively Irantie. 

How far Cromwell had been aware beforehand of such a 
project as that of Sir Christopher Pack’s paper may be a 
question. That he had let it be known for some time that he 
was not disinclined to a revision and enlargement of the con- 
stitution of the original Protectorate maybe fairly assumed ; 
but that he had con(*octed Pack’s project and arrang(‘d for 
bringing it on (which is Ludlow’s representation, and, of 
course, that of all the Histories) is very unlikely. The in’oject, 
as in Pack’s pa})er, and as agreed upon by AVhitlocke, (ilynne, 
and other lawyers and Parliament men, was by no means, in 
all its parts, such a project as Cromwell himself would have 
originated. To the Kingship he may have had no objection, 
and we have his own word afterwards that he favoured the 
idea of a Second House of Parliament ; but tluu’e were accom- 
panying provisions not so satisfactory. What he had hitherto 
valued in his Protectorate was the place and scope given to 
his own supreme personality, his power to judge what was 
best and to carry it throug*h as he could, unhampered l)y 
those popular sutlVages and Parliamentary checks and privi- 
leges which he held to be mere euphemisms for ruin and mutual 
throat-cutting all through the British Islands in their then 
state of distraction ; and it must therefore have been a serious 
consideration with him how far, in the ])ublic interests, or for 
his own comfort, he could ])ut himself in new shackles for the 
mere name of King. What, for examj)le, of the proposed 
restitution of the ninety-and-odd excluded meunbers to the 
present Parliament? How could he get on after that? In 
sliort, there was so much in Pack’s paper sug-gestive of new 
and difficult questions as to the futurity of Cromwell, his real 
influence in affairs, if he exchangc'd the Protectorship for 
Kingship, that the ])aper, or the exact })roject it ernbcKlied, 
cannot ])ave been of CronjwelTs devising. There are subse- 
quent events in proof of the fact. 

On the 27 th of February, the fourth day after the intro- 
duction of Pack’s pa^Mir, and the very day of the Fast ap- 
pointed by the House prior to consideration of it in detiiil, 
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Cromwell had been waited on by a hundred officers, headed by 
the alarmed Major-Generals, imploring* him not to allow the 
thing to go farther. Ilis reply was that, though he then 
specifically heard of the whole project for the first time, he 
could by no means share their instantaneous alarm. King- 
ship was nothing in itself, at best “ a mere leather in a man’s 
hat” ; but it need be no bugbear, and at least ought to be no 
new thing to them.. Had they not oUered it to him at the 
institution of the Protectorate, though the title of Proteetov 
had been then preferred? Under that title he liad 1)een ofien 
a mere drudge of the Army, eonstrain(‘d to things not to his 
own liking. For the rest, wtu-e there not reasons for amend- 
ing, in other resjieets, the constitution of the Protectorate? 
Had it not brok(‘n down in several matters, and were there 
not deficiencies in it? Jf there had been a Second House of 
Parliament, for exain})le, would there have been that indiscreet 
decision in the case of James Nayler, a decision that might 
ext(‘nd farther than Nayler, and leave no man safe? — Thus, 
with the distinct information that Cromwell would not inter- 
fere w'ilh Pack’s projt'ct in its course through the House, had 
the OHicers bc'cn dismissed. It was jirobably in consequence 
of their remonstrance with Cromwell, however, that the vote 
on the Kingshi]) clause of the First Article had been post- 
poned from the !2nd of March to the J25th. The delay had 
been useful. Though Lambert, rieetwood, Desborough, and 
the mass of the military men, still remained contrariants,” 
not a few^ of them had 1)een shaken by CromweH’s arguments, 
or at least by his judg’ment. If he, whom it was their habit 
to trust, w^as ])reparcd to take the Kingship, and saw^ reasons 
for it, why should they stand out? So, V)efore the vote did 
come on, Major-Generals Perry, Golfe, and AVhalley, with 
oth(‘rs, had ceased to oppose, and the Kingshij) clause, reserved 
to the last, as the keystone of the otherwise completed arch, 
had been carried, as we have seen, by two-thirds ot the 
House. ^ 

It was on Tuesday, March 31, in the Banqueting: House 


I (Jodwin, IV. 319—353 ; C.n-lyJo, III. 217. 
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in Whitehall, that Speaker Widdrington, attended by the 
whole House, and by all the hi^h State-officers, formally pre- 
sented to Cromwell, after a lon^ speech, the Pelition and 
Advice^ engrossed on vellum. The understanding, by vote 
of the House, was that his Highness must accept the 
whole, and that otherwise, no part would be binding. Crom- 
well’s answer, in language very calm and somewhat sad 
{Speech VII.), w^as one of thanks, with a request for time to 
consider. On the 3rd of April, a Committee of the House, 
appointed by his request, waited on him for farther answer. 
It was still one of tlianks : e. g. “ I should be very brutish did 
“ I not acknowledge the exceeding high honour and respect 
“you have had for me in this Paper”; but it was in edect a 
refusal, on the ground that, being shut up to accept all or 
none, he could not see his way to acc(q)t {Speech VIII.). 
Notwithstanding* this answer, which couUl hardly be con- 
strued as final, the House next day resolved, aftm* two divi- 
sions, to adhere to their PetUlon and Advice, and to make new 
application to the Protector. On the previous ([U(*stion the 
division was seventy-seven to sixty-live, Major-Cienerals 
How'ard and Jephson telling for the majority, and Major- 
General Whalley and Colonel Talbot for the minority; on the 
main question there was a majority of seventy-eight, with 
Admiral ^lontague and Sir John Hobart for tellers, against 
sixty-five, told by General Desborough and Colomd Hi‘wson. 
A Committee having then ])repared a brief pa])er rcjjresenting 
to his Highness the serious obligation he was under in such 
a matter, there was a second Conference of tlie wlnde House 
with his Highness (A])ril 8). His reply to Widdrington then 
{Speech IX.) did not withdraw his fornna* relusal, but signified 
willingness to receive farther information and couns(‘l. To 
give such iriformation and counsel, and in fact to rt'ason out 
the matter thoroug-hly with Cromwcdl, tlie HousiJ then ap- 
pointed a large Committee of /iinefj/-7thie, com])osed in the 
main, one must fancy, of members who were now^ eagiT for 
the Kingship, or at least had ceased to object. Whitlocke, 
Broghill, Glynne, Fiennes, Lenthall, Lord Commissioner 
Lisle, Sir Charles Wolseley, and Thurloe, wen* to be the most 
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active members of this Committee ; but it included also 
Admiral Montague, Generals Howard, Jephson^ Whalley, 
Pack, Gofie, and Berry, with Sydenham, Rous, the Scotch 
Earl of Twceddale, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the poet 
Waller, and even Strickland. The Committee was appointed 
April 9, and the House was to await the issue. ^ 

It seemed as if it would never be reached. The Con- 
ferences of the Committee with Cromwell between April 11 
to May 8, their reasonings with him to induce him to accept 
the Kingship, his reasonings in reply in the four speeches 
now numbered X. — XIII. of the Cromwell series, his doubts, 
delays, avoidances of several meetings, and constant adjourn- 
ments of his final answer, make a story of great interest in 
the study of CromwelPs character, not without remarkable 
flashes of light on past transactions, and on Cromwell’s theory 
of his Prcdcctorship and of Government in general. Speech 
XIII., in particular, which is by far the longest, and whicli 
was addressed to the Committee on April 21, is full of in- 
struction. Having in his previous speeches dealt chiefly with 
the subject of tlie Kingship, and stated such various objections 
to the kingly title as the bad associations with it, the blast- 
ing as if for ever which it had received from God’s Providence 
in England, and the antipathy to it of many good men, he 
here took up tht‘ n^st of the Peiition and Advice, Approving, 
oa the whole, of the spirit anti contents of the document, and 
especially of the apparent njectioii in it of that notion of 
perpetually-sitting Single-House Parliaments which he con- 
sidered the most fatal fallacy in 2 >olitics, and persistence in 
which by the Rump had left him no option but to dissolve 
that body forcibly and assume the Dictatorship, he yet found 
serious defects in some of the Articles, and want of j)recisioa 
on this point and that. Ilis criticisms of this kind were 
masterly examples of his breadth of thought, his Ibresight, 
and his practical sagacity, and made an immediate impression. 
For, at this stage of the proceedings, the belief being that 
he would ultimately accept the Kingship, the House, whose 

^ Carlyle, ITT. 218 — 228 (with Cromwell’s JS 2 ?cpche 8 VII., VIIL, aiul IX.) ; Com^ 
luons Jourzials of dates. 
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sittings had been little more than nominal during the great 
Whitehall Conferences, applied itself vigorously, by delibera- 
tions in Committee and exchanges of papers with the Pro- 
tector, to such amendments of the Petition and Advice as he 
had indicated. On April 30 sufficient intimation of such 
amendments was ready, and the former Committee of Ninety- 
nine were required to let his Highness know the same and ask 
him to appoint a time for his positive answer. For another 
week, notwithstanding two appointments for the ])urpose, all 
was still in suspense. . During that wTck we are to su})posc 
Cromwell either in perplexed solitary meditation, or shut up 
in those conndential meetings wdth a few of the most zealous 
promoters of the Kingship wdiich Whitloeke describes. “The 
“ Protector,” says Whitloeke, “ often advised about this and 
“ other great businesses with the Lord Progdiill, Pierrepoint, 
“ myself. Sir Charles Wolseley and Thurloe^ and would be 
“ shut u]) three or four hours together in private discourse, 
“ and none w ere admitted to come in to him. lie would 
“ sometimes be very clieerful w'ith us, and, lajdng aside his 
“greatness, he would be exceeding familiar wit li us, and by 
“ way of diversi(m would mak(* verses witli us, and every one 
“ must try his fancy. lie commonly called for tobacco, pi])es, 
“ and a candle, and would now' and then take tobacco him- 
“seli*: then he would fall again to his serious and great 
“ business.” At length, on Friday, ^May 8, the Parliament, 
assembled once more in the Jkmqueting House, did receive 
their positive answer. It was in a brief speech (Speech A7/\), 
ending “ I cannot undertake tliis (Government with the title 
“of King; and that is mine Answer to this great and 
“ weighty business.” ^ 

The story in Ludlow' is that, to the last moment Cromwell 
had meant to accept, and that his sudden and unex))ected 
refusal was occasioned by a bold stroke of the Army-men. 
Having invited himself to dine at Desborough’s, says Ludlow, 
he had taken Fleetwood with him, and had begun “ to droll 
with them about monarchy,” and ask them why sensible 

' Carlyle, III. 230—301 (with Specebes X. — XIV.) ; Commons Journals of dates ; 
Whitloeke, IV. 28y— 2i>0. 
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men like them slioiild make so much of the affair, and refuse 
to please the children by permitting them to have “ their 
rattle.” P'leetwood and Desboroiigh still remaining grave, he 
had called them “ a couple of scrupulous fellows,” and left 
them. Next day (Maj^ 6) he had sent a message to the 
House to meet him in the Painted Chamber next morning ; 
and, casually encountering Desboroiigh again, he had told 
Desborough what he intended. That same day Desborough 
had told Pride, whereupon that resolute colonel had surprised 
Desborough by .saying he would prevent it still. Going to 
Dr. Ow('n on the instant, Pride had made him draft an 
Oflicers^ P(‘lition to the House. Tt was to the effect that the 
petitioners, having- “hazarded their lives against monarchy,” 
and being “still ready to do so,” observed with pain the 
“ great (Mideavours to bring the nation again under their old 
sorvitiub',” and begged the House not to allow a title to be 
press('d upon their General which would be destructive to 
himself and the Commonwealth. To this petition Pride had 
obtained the signatures of two Cohuiels, seven Lieutenant- 
Colonels, eight INfajors, and sixteen Ca])tains, not nu-mbers of 
the 11 ous('; and Cromwell, l(*arning wlnit was in progress, had 
sent for Kh'etwood, and scolded him for allowing such a thing, 
the rather as Fleetwood must know “his resolution not to 
accept the (-rown without the consent of the Army.” The 
appointment with the House in the Painted Chamber for the 
7th was (‘hanged, however, info that in the Bancpieting 
House on the 8th, the latter place, as the more familiar, being 
fitter for the negative answer he now meant to give. — T jikI- 
low’s story, though he eit(*s Desborough as his chief in- 
formant, is not perfectly credible in all its di'tails ; but the 
Commons Journals do show that the meeting originally 
ap])ointed by Cromwell on the Gth for the Painted Chamber 
on the 7th was put off to the 8th, and then held in Ihe 
Bancjueting Hous(‘, and also tliat there Avas an Offh-ers’ 
Petition in the interim. It was brought to the doors of 
the House, by “ divers ofllceivi of the Army,” on tlie 8th, 
just as the House was adjourning to the Baiupieting Home; 
and the Journals only record that the ofiicers Avere admitted, 

K 2 
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and that, a Colonel Mason having presented the Petition m 
their name and his own, they withdrew. The rest is guess; 
but two main facts cannot be doubted. One is that Croin- 
welFs great, if not sole, reason at last for refusing the Crown 
was his knowledge of the persistent opposition of a great 
number of the Army men. The other is that he remembered 
afterwards who had been the chief Contrarianfs} 

While the great question of the Kingship had been in ])ro- 
gress there had been a detection of a conspiracy of the Fifth- 
Mo narcliy ]\Tcn. 

Ever since the abortive ending of the Barcbones Parliament 
these enthusiasts luul been recognisal)le as a class of enemies 
of the Protectorate distinct from the ordinary and cooler 
Republicans. While Vane and Bradshaw might represent 
the Roj)iiblicans or Commonweal! h’s men generally, the 
head of the Fifth-Monarchy Republicans was Harrison. The 
Harrisonian Repuldic, the impassioned dre^am of tin’s really 
gn’eat-hearted soldier, was the coming Reign of Christ on 
Earth, and the trampling down, in antiei})ation of that n*ign, 
of all dignities, institutions, ministries, and magistracies, that 
might be inconsistent with it. In the Barcbones Parliament, 
where the Fifth-^Ionarchy ^Ten had been numerous, and 
where Harrison had led them, they had gone far, as we know, 
in conjunction with the Anabaptists, in a practical attempt to 
convert Cromwell’s interim Dictatorship, with Cromweil’s 
assent or acquiescence, into a b(‘ginning of the great new era. 
They had voted down Tithes, Church-Kstablishnnmts, and all 
their connexions, and only the steadiness of Rous, Sydcnliam, 
and the other sober spirits, in making that vote tlie oeeasion 
of a resurrendcr of all i)owx*r into CromwolPs bands, bad pre- 
vent€^d the consequences. And so, Crom well’s ProU'ct orate 
having come in where Harrison wanted to keep a vacuum for 
the Fifth Monarchy, and that Protectorate liaving not only 
conserved Tithes and an Establislicd Church, Init professed 
them to be parts of its very basis, Harrison had abjured 

^ Liifllow,586 — 501 ; Coni in oiis .Tour- the Farlianient, and called ^Ma?ason8 
nals of dates. Tliere had Ix en j>uhlie aj^niinst choosing the Lrotector to be 
panipliletB against the Kingsliip: e.g. King.” 
one by Samuel C'hidicy, a(idre.s.sed to 
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Cromwell for ever. “ Those who had ])een to me as the 
“ ai)i)le of my eye,” said Harrison afterwards, “ when they had 
“ turned aside^ said to me, Sit thou on my right hand ; but 
“ I loathed it.” Through the Protectorate, accordingly, Har- 
rison, dismissed from the Army, had been living as a suspected 
person, with groat powers of harm ; and, three or four times, 
when there were Ilej)ublican risings, or threatenings of such, 
it had been thought necessary to question him, or put him 
under temporary arrest. The last occasion had been just before 
the opening of the present Parliament, wdum he was arrested 
witli Vane, Iticli, and others, and had the dislinelion of being 
sent as far off as Pendennis Castle in Cornwall, while Vane 
was sent only to the Isle of Wight, and Eieh only to Windsor. 
The imprisonments, howev(‘r, ])eing merely precautionary, had 
been ]jut short ; and, at the time of the proj)osal of the King- 
ship to Cromwell, Harrison, as w’cll as the others, was again 
at liberty. 

That Harrison had ever practically implicated himself in 
any attempt to upset the Protectorate by force hardly a])pears 
from the evidence. He was an experienced soldier, and, with 
all his fervid notions of a Fifth IMonarchy, too massive a man 
to stir without calculaiion. All that can be said is that he 
was an avowed enemy of CromweU’s rule, that he was looked 
up to by all tJie riftli-Monarchy Republicans, and that he 
held himself free to act should there be fit opportunity. But 
there were Harrisonians of a lower grade than Harrison. 
Especially in London, since the winter of 1655, there had 
been a kind of society of Fifth-Monarchy Men, holding small 
meetings in five places, only one man in each meeting know- 
ing who belong’cd to the others, but the live connecting links 
Ibrming a central Committee for management and propa- 
gaudism. It must have been from this Committee, I suppose, 
that there emanated, in Sept. 1656, a panq^hlet called The 
Banner of Truth displayed^ or a TesTimouf/ for Christ and agonist 
Antichrist : being the substance of sereral consuttations holderi 
and kept h/ a certain number of CJmstlans who are waiting 
for the visible appearance of Christas Kingdom in ami over 
the Worlds and residing in and about the City of Londonl^ 
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Probably as yet these humble Fifth-Monarchy Men had not 
gone beyond private aspirations. At all events, Thurloe, though 
aware of their existence, had not thought tliern worth notice. 
But Sindorcombo’s Plot of Feb. 1656-7, and the subsocpient 
proposal of the Kingship for Cromwell, had excited them 
prodigiously, and they had l)een longing for action, and 
looking about for leaders. Harrison was tlieir chief lu)pe, and 
they had applied to him, but also to other Kepubli('ans who 
were not specially Fifth-^lonarchy Men, such as Rich, Law- 
son, and Okey. What encouragement they Iiad or thought 
they had from such men one does not know; but they had 
fixed Thursday, April 0, the very day of tlic appointment of 
the great Committee of Ninety-nine to deal with Cromwell 
about the Kingsliip, for an experimental rendezvous and 
standard-raising on Mile-End-Green. This being known to 
Thurloe, a horse-troop or two finislied the a Hair by the 
capture of about twenty of them at Shoreditcli, ready to ride 
to Mile-End-Greon, and also by the capture at Mile-End- 
Green itself of their intended standard, some arms, and a 
quantity of Fifth -^Monarchy books and manifestos. Five or 
six of the captured, among whom was Thomas Venm.T, a 
wine-cooper, the real soul of the conspiracy, were imprisoned 
in the Tower, nnd the rest elsewhere ; ljut, in accordance with 
CromwclFs lenient custom in such cases, tluu’e was no trial, 
or other public notice of tlie alfair, })eyond a re])ort about it 
by Thurloe to the House (April 11). Harrison, however, was 
again arrested, with Rich, Lawson, and Major Danvers; and 
amongst those taken was a [Mr. Arthur Squib, who had been in 
the Barebones Parliannmt, and one of Harrison's chief fol- 
lowers there. Scjuib’s connexion with Venner in the present 
wretched conspiracy seems to have been much closer than 
Harrison’s.^ 

Cromwell had used the Venner outbreak to point a moral 
in one or two of his sp<‘eclies on the Kingship Question. 
The standard taken at Mihi-JCnd-Grecn bore a Red Lion 
couchant, with tlie motto }f7w nhall roiifse him vp? ; and 

^ Go»lwin, IV. 372—^75 ; Carlyle, Paniplilets ; Commons Journals, April 
in. 229 ; Thomason Catalogue of 11, 1657 ; Thurloe, 1. 289. 
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among the tracts or manifestos taken was one called A 
Standard set up^ wherennto the true Seed and Saints of the Most 
High may he gathered together for the Lamh^ against the Beast 
and the False Brophet. It was a fierce diatribe against Crom- 
well, with a scheme ^or the government of the Commonwealth 
on Fifth-Monarchy principles after his overtlirow. The 
supreme authority was to be the Lord Jesus Christ ; but 
there was to be an annually elected Sanhedrim or Supreme 
Council to represent Him, and to administer Biblical Law, 
and no other, with inferior elected judges for towns and 
counties. The Bible being (he sole Law^ a formal Ijegislature 
would be unnecessary ; and all otlnn* magistracy besides the 
Sanhedrim and the Judgeshijis was to be abolished, and also, 
of course, all Slate ministry of lleligion. Now, to Cromwell, 
who had rc‘ad the Tract, all this furnished excellent illustration 
of the kind he wanted. Always frankly admitting that it 
might be said he had “griped at the government of the 
nations without a legal assent/*’ he had never ceased to 
declare that this had been a sheer necessity for the nations 
tlu*mselves. But the Standard set np of the Fifth-lNIonareliy 
insurgents of Mile-Fiul-(ireen had enabled him to return 
to the to[)ic with refereuee specifically to the Barebones 
Parliament and the transition thence to the Protectorate. 
That wild pamjihlet, he had told his auditors, in Sp(*ech XIT. 
(April 20), was by one who had been “a leading person” 
in the Barebones Parliament (Harrison or Squil)?); and in 
Speech XIJI. (April 21) he had dwelt on tlie fact again 
more at largo, revealing a story, as he said, of his “own 
weakness and folly.” ddie Barebones Parliament had been 
one of his own choosing*; he had tilled it with “men of our 
own judgment, who had fought in the wars, and were all 
of a ]>iece upon that account.” This he had done in his 
“simplicity,” expecting the best results. But, as it had 
happened, there was a band of men in that. Parliament 
driving even then for nothing* but the principles of this 
wretched Fifth-Monaveliy manifesto, the abolition of Church 
and Magistracy, and a trial of a fantastic government by 
the Law of Moses. Major-General Harrison and Mr. Squib 
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had been the loaders of this band, with the Anabaptist 
minister Mr. Feak as their confidant out of doors; and what 
they did from day to day in the Parliament had been 
concocted in j)rivate meeting's in Mr. Squib’s house. “This 
was so (le facto : I know it to be true.” Had he not done 
well in accepting the Protectorate at such a moment, and 
so saving the Commonwealth from the delirium of which 
they had just seen a new spurt at Mile-End-Green ? ^ 

After the Protector’s refusal of the Kingship the House 
proceeded to adjust the new constitution they had prepared 
in the Veilfion anil Ailvice to that unavoidable fact. Not 
much was necessary. It was only necessary to re-sliape the 
key-stone, by removing the word “King” from the first 
clause of the First Article and retaining the word “ Pro- 
tector ” : all the rest would hold good. Accordingly, after 
some days of debate, it was finally agreed, jMay 2.2, that the 
former first clause of the First Article should be canc'clled, 
and this substituted : “That your Highness will be pleased, 
“by and under the name and style of Jjord Protector of the 
“ Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
“ Dominions and Territories thereunto belonging, to hold and 
“ exercise the office of Chief Magistrate of these Nations, and 
“to govern according to this Petition and Advice in all things 
“therein contained, and in all other things according to the 
“ Laws of these Nations, and not otherwise.” The remaining 
clause of the First Article, empowering Cromwell to appoint 
his immediate successor, was left untouched, as well as all 
the subsequent Articles. To the whole of the Petition and 
Advice^ so arranged, Cromwell solemnly gave his assent in 
the Painted Chamber, May 25, addressing the House in a 
short speech, in which he (xpressed his thorough confidence 
in them in respect to those explanations or modifications of’ 
the document which they had promised in order to meet the 
objections he had taken the liberty of making. He did not 
doubt there would be “a perfecting of those things.”^ 

^ I have taken tlie account of the referring to it will he found in Carlyie, 
>Uiti(Iar(l aSV/, Up from Go<lwin, IV. III. 2h0, and 276— 277. 
a7r> not having seen it myself. 2 Commons Journals of dates. The 

The j>a.ssages in Croinwell’.s 8X)eeche.s speech of Cromwell in assenting to the 
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The ‘‘perfecting of those things” occupied a good deal 
of time. What was necessary was to cast the resolutions 
already come to in supplement to the Veiltion and Advice^ 
or those that might yet suggest themselves, into a valid 
legal form; and it was agreed, June 4, that, except in as 
fixr as it might he well to pass express Ihlls on specific 
matters, the best way would be to frame and submit to his 
Highness a lInmUe Additional and Explanatory Petition 
and Advice, Tlie due framing of this, and the preparation 
of the necessary Bills, were to be work for three weeks 
more.^ 

Meanwhile, in evidence that tlie Session of the Parliament 
up to this point, notwithstanding the great business of the 
Petition and Adrice and the Kingship question, had by no 
means been ])arren in legislation, the House had gathered up 
all the Bills already passed, but not yet assented to, for 
presentation to his Highness in a body. On the 9th of June 
thirty-eight such Bills, “some of the i)ublic, and the others 
of a more private, concernment,” were presented to his High- 
ness by the whole House, assembled in the Paint(‘d Chamber, 
the Speaker, “after a short and pithy s})eeeh,” offc^ring them 
as some gra[)es preceding the full vintage, and his Highness 
ratifying all by his assent. — Among these was one very com- 
prehensive Act with this preamble : “ Whereas, since the 20th 
^^of April, 1653, in the great exigences and necessities of 
‘- these nations, divers Acts and Ordinances have been made 
“without the consent of the People assembled in Parliament 
“ — which is not according to the fundamental laws of the 
“nations and the rights of the People, and is not for the 
“future to be drawn into example — yet, the actings thereupon 
“ tending to the settlement of the estates of several persons 
‘'and families and the peace and quiet of the nations: Be 
“it enacted by his Highness the Lord Protector and this 
“ present Parliament,” &c. What is enacted is that about a 

rHilion and A drirp, May ‘2,i, 1657, lin»l of 1857. It may stand as Spcecli XT V*. 
b(5on ?iccid(Mil.ally oiiiitlod in the earlier in the nunihcrin^. . i i. i 

editions of Carlyle’s Croinwcll ; but it ^ (Jomnions Journals ot date, amt 
was given in the Appendix to the edition afterwards. 
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hundred Acts and Ordinances, all duly enumerated, out of 
those made by the Bareboiies Parliament in 1653 or by 
Oliver and his Council after the establishment of the Pro- 
tectorate in Dec. 1653, together with all acts and ordinances 
of the same touching customs and excise, sliall by this Act 
be confirmed and made good, either wholly and absolutely 
(which is the case with nearly all) or with specified moditi- 
cations — “ all other Acts and Ordinances, and every branch 
“and clause therein contained, not confirmed by these pre- 
“sents, which have been made or passed between the 20th 
“day of April 1653 and the 17th day of Sejitember 1656” 
to be absolutely null and void. In other words, the House 
had been revising long and carefully the Acts of the Bare- 
bones Parliament and the arbitrary Ordinances of Oliver and 
his Council from Dec, 1653 onwards, with a view to adopt 
all that might stand and to give them now constitutional 
sanction. Among the A(‘ts of the Barebones Parliament so 
confirmed and continued was their famous Act for the forms 
and ceremonial of Marriag^e and for the Kegistration of 
Births and Burials (\5)1. 1\*. p. 511), except only the clause 
therein declaring any other marriages than as these pre- 
scribed to be illegal. Of Cromwell’s own Onlinanccs from 
Dec. 1653 onwards all were jireserved that, I sujijiose, he 
really eared for. Tluis, of his atj/iff-ltro first public Ordinances, 
passed between Dec. 1653 and the mi‘eling of his First Par- 
liament Sept. 3, 1654, were exj)ressly contlrmed; 

which, as most of the rest were F]xcise or Customs Ordinances 
or Orders for temporary occasion, means that substantially 
all his legislation on his entering on the Protectorate was 
to remain in force. More particularly, T may note that Nos, 
7, 16, 24, 30, 31, 32, 33, 50, 54, 58, 60, 66, 67, 60, 71, 81, 
and 82, in our List of his first eighty-two Public Ordinances 
(Vol. IV. pp. 558-565) wen* among those confirmed. These 
included his Ordinances against Cockfights and Duels, his 
Ordinance for Reform of the Court of Chancery, his various 
Ordinances for the incorporation and management of Scotland, 
and his various Church-Establishment Ordinances for Fng- 
laiid and Wales, with his two commissions of Triers and 
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Ejectors. Among* contemporary ordinances of his also con- 
firmed, over and above those in the main list of Eiglity-two, 
were that for setting* up Lectures in Scotland, that in fav(au* 
of Glasgow Univan*sity, and tliat for the better support of 
the Universities of Scotland — tliis last, however, limited to 
the Universities alone by the omission of what related to 
“the encouragement of public preachers” (Vol. IV. p. 565: 
footnote). The most noticeable Ordinances of Cromwell's 
not confirmed are those relating to Treasons — No. 8 in 
the List of Eighty-two, and its appendag-es Nos. 12 and 
49. Altogether, the Parliament had handsomely cleared 
Cromwell in respect of his Interim Dictatorship and what 
was ])ast of liis Protectorate, and he had evei}^ reason to be 
satisfied. Put, besides this all-cornprehensive Act of retro- 
spection, several of the other Acts presented for his assent 
at the same time must liave been very much to his mind. — 
There was an Act for settling lands in Scotland upon General 
Monk, with similar Acts for settling lands in Ireland on 
Fleetwood, Dr. Owen, Sir Ilardress Waller, and other persons 
of desert ; there wc're several Naturalization Ihlls in favour 
of a great number of foreigners and Knglisli aliens; there 
was “ An Aet for limiting and settling the prices of Wines” ; 
and there was “x\n Act against ^'agrants, and wandering, 
idle, dissolute Persons.” Most welcome to Cromwell, and 
drawing from him a few words of s})eeial aeknowledgmeut 
after his assent to all the Pills {Speevk AV.), wore “Two 
Pills for an Assessment towards the defraying of the (*harge 
of the Spanish war and other oeeasions of the Common- 
wealth.” One was for .£'(50,000 a month from England for 
the three months ending June 24; tlie other for an assess- 
ment of .£\20,000 from Ireland for the same three months. 
These were instalments of a lump sum of £'4()0,000, whi(di 
the House had voted as long ago as Jan. 30, 1656-7, for 
the carry ing on of tlie S])anish war, and the remainder ot 
which was to be raised in otlu*r ways. Tlie House had 
already before it a general Bill for the continued assessment 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, for Army and Navy 
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purposes, beyond the period specified ; but that Bill had not 
yet passed.^ 

Army and Navy purposes, and the carrying on of the 
Spanish War : these, through all the bustle of the Kingship 
question, had still been the deepest things in Croinweirs 
mind. His alliance with France, settled so far by the Treaty 
of Peace and Commerce dated Oct. 24, 1655, but much 
imperilled since by Mazarin’s dexterity in evasion and 
his occasional oscillations iowards Sj)ain, had at length, by 
Lockharts exertions, been converted into a great Treaty 
“ offensive and defensive,” signed at Paris, Jlarch 23rd, 
1656-7, and ratified by Louis XIV. April 30, and by 
Cromwell himself ^lay 4, 1657. By this treaty it was 
provided that there should be joint action against Spain, by 
sea and land, for the reduction and capture of (1 ravelines, 
Mardyko, and Dunkirk, the three coast-towns of Spanish 
Flanders adjoining the French territories on the north-east. 
Gravelines, if taken, was to belong to France ultimately, but, 
if taken first, was to be held by the English till ]\rardyko and 
Dunkirk were taken — which two towns were to belong 
permanently to England, only with stipulation of inviolability 
of Roman Catholic worship for the inhabitants, and of no 
further English encroachments on Flanders. For the joint- 
enterprise France was to supply 20,000 men, and (h’omwcdl an 
auxiliary army of 6000 foot (half at the expense of France), 
besides a fleet for coast-service. A secret article of the Treaty 
was that ma'ther power should make se})arate ])eac(^ with the 
Spanish Crown for the space of one year from the date of the 
Treaty.^ — Cromwell had lost no time in fulfilling his part of 
the engagement. To command the auxiliary Ihiglish army 
in Flanders he had selected Sir .lohn Ilt^ynolds, who had 
served ably heretofore in Ireland, and was now, as we have s(*en, 
member for Tipperary and Waterford in the ])resent Parliament, 
and a strong Oliveriaii. His commission was dated April 25 ; 

' Commons Journals of datos Sco- Cr(mivjcU and the Kufjlish Com- 

hell’s Acts and Ordinaneos of 1 h50. ven montrealth^ 1 1. ^77 ( liiigl. ^rraiisl. 1 ^51), 
in mass in his hook, Part If. p. et with Ijutiii Text of tlie Tr(5aty itself in 
s See especially there, pp. 389— 39.'5. Appendix to same volume. 

* (>o«hvijj, IV. 510—542. 13ut see 
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and by May 14 he and his 6000 English foot had all been 
landed at Boulogne. They were thought the most splendid 
body of soldiers in Europe, and were admired and com- 
plimented by Louis XIV., who went purposely, with 
Lockhart, to review them. The promised fleet of co- 
operation was to be under the command of young Admiral 
Montague, who was still, however, detained in England.’ 
— Meanwliile Blake, in his wider command off* the coasts of 
Spain itself, or wh(*rever in the Atlantic there could be a dash 
at the Spaniard, liad added one more to the series of his naval 
exploits. To intercept a rich Spanish (leet from Mexico, he 
had gone to the Canary Isles ; lie liad found tlic fleet there, 
sixteen shi]is in all, imprcgnably ensconced, as it was thought, 
in the fortified bay of S.anta Cruz in Tcneriffe; and, after a 
council of war, in which it was agreed that, though the 
ships could not be taken, they might be destroyed, he had 
ventured that tremendous feat April 20, with the most 
extraordinary success. He had emerged from Saiita Cruz 
Bay, after clevi'n hours of connonading and lighting, all but 
undamaged himself, but leaving not a shi[) of the S})anish fleet 
extant, and every fort in ruins. Not till May 28 did the 
news reach London ; but on that day Thurloe presented 
a narrative of tlu‘ glorious action to the House, who forllnvith 
ordered a special thanksgiving, and a jewel worth .;£'50() to 
Blake. On the 10th of June the jewel was sent, with a 
letter of lionour from the Protector, and instructions to leave 
fourteen of his sliips off Cadiz, and return home himself with 
the rest of his fleet.-"' 

KUlnuj no Min'd hnej}^ dhcouucd^ in Three Qiientions^ 
hi/ Wiliiam AUen : ’’ such was the title of a juimplilet in 
secret circulation in London in June, 1657, and still of some 
c'clebrity. It began with a letter “To His Highness, Oliver 
Cromwell,” in this strain : “ To your Highness justly belongs 
“ the honour of dying for the peoiilo ; and it cannot choose 
“but be an unspeakable consolation to you in the last 


1 Godwin, TV. 543 ; Commons 2 Commons Journal.'^, M;iy 28 rnd 29, 

Journals of May 5, 1657 (leave to Rey- 1657; Godwin, IV. 41S 420; Carlyle, 
Holds to go on the service). lil. ‘264 and 304—305. 
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‘^moments of your life to consider with how much benefit 
“to the world you are likely to leave it. . . . To hasten this great 
‘‘good is the chief end of my writing this paper.” There follows, 
accordingly, a letter to those officers and soldiers of the army 
who remember their engagements, urging them to assassinate 
Cromwell. “We wish we had rather endured tliee, O Charles/’ 
it says, “ than have been condemned to this mean tyrant, not 
“ that we desire any kind of slavery, but that the (puility of 
“the master sometimes graces the condition of the slave.” 
Sindercombe is sjmken of as “a brave man,” of as “great 
a mind” as any of the old Eomans. At the end there is this 
postscript ; “ Courteous reader, expect another sheet or two 
“of ])aper on this subject, if I o*^ca))e the Tyrant's Iiands, 
“jxlthough he gets in the interim the crown upon his head, 
“which he hath underhand put his confederates on to petition 
“ his acceptance thereof.” This would imply that, though not 
in circulation till June, the j)amj)hlet had been written while 
the Kingship question was in suspense, i. e. b(*fore ^Nfay 8. 
1’he name “' William Allen ” on the t itle-page was, of course, 
assumed. The pamphlet, hardly any one now doubts, was by 
Edward Sexby, the Stuartist arch -conspirator, then moving 
between England and the continent, and known to have b(»en 
the real principal of Sindcrcombe’s plot. Actually, wluui the 
pamphlet appeared, the desp(*rate mati was again in Ihigland, 
despite Tliurloe’s ]iolice. Tlic pamphlet was greedily sought 
after, and much talked of. The sale was, of course, dang(*rous. 
A copy could not be had under five shillings.^ 

People were still talking of A7///;/// no Murder w hen the First 
Protectorate came to a close. We have now only to take 
account of the circumstances of that event, and ol‘ tlu^ differ- 
ences there were to be, constitutionally, between the First 
Protectorate and the Second. 

On the 25th of June, 1657, all the details of the llumhle 

^ Copy of KfUinf/ uo ^Tui'drr (rirj^t III. 07. After tlic R(*stnration, 

edition, iniu’h rarer than a sf'.con.l ninl Soxby llicn ilcad, tl)r. pan) pliUd 

c*nlargo(l edition of 107)9) arnon" tin? wns olainiod l»y anotlnM-. — An answi-r to 
Thomason Pamphlets, witli the dato J\Ulin>f no Mnrf/tr, nndnr tin? title 

10.57” marked on it; Wood’s Killin;/ u Murder, Srpt. 21, 

Ath. IV. 624—5; Godwin, TV. .388— 1057. It was by a Michael Hawke, of 

390 (where the pamphlet is a.'^sumed to the Middle Temple, 
have been out early in May’) ; Car- 
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Additional ami Explanatory Pelitlon ami Advice having* heen at 
leng*tli settled by the Mouse, that supplement to the original 
Veil lion and Advice was also ready for his Highness’s assent. 
The two documents together, to be known comprehensively as 
The Petition and Advice^ were i:o supersede the more military 
Instrument, called The Government of the Conimonv)ealth^ to 
which Cromwell had sworn in Dec. 1653, at his first installa- 
tion, and were to be the charier of his n(‘W and constitutional- 
ized Protectorate. The Articles of this new Constitution were 
seventeen in all, and deserve some attention Article I., as 
we know, eontirmed Croniw(‘irs Prott‘etorship and empowered 
him to elioose his siueessor. — Article II. ])rovided for the 
calling of Parliaments of Two Mouses onee in three years at 
furtlvest. — Article III. stipulated for all Parliamentary privi- 
leges and the non-cxelusion of any of the duly elected 
members except by judgment of the IIous(^ of wbieb they 
might be members. — Article IV"., which was much the longest, 
determined the classes of persons wlio should be dis<jualified 
tVom being (deeted or voting in elections. Uni versa fly, all 
Roman Catholics were to be excluded, and all who had abetted 
the Irish Reb('llion. Parther, in Emjland, were to be ex- 
cluded all who had been engaged in any war against Parlia- 
ment since Jan. 1641-2, unless they had afterwards given 
‘^signal testimony” of their good atfeetions^ and all who, 
^lucii the estahlishinent of the Protectorate, had been engaged 
in any ]>lot or insurrection against it. In Scotland were to 
be excluded all who had been in arms against the Parliaimuit 
of England or against that of Scotland before April 1, 1648 
(old Mallfjnants and j\Io7it rosists), except such as had afterwards 
given ^‘ signal testimony,” &c., and also all who, since April 
1, 1648, had been in arms against the English Parliament or 
the Commonwealth (the Hamit tonians of 1648, and the Scottish 
lioyaUsts of all varieties uho had fought for ("harles II. in 
1650-51), except such as had since March 1, 1651-2, “lived 
peaceably ” — but with the su])plerncntary proviso, recpiired by 
his Highness, that, while “having lived peaceably ’ since 
Worcester would suffice for the miscellaneous Royalists of 
1650-51, who were indeed nearly the whole population of 
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Scotland, the less pardonable Hamiltonians of 1648 would 
have to pass much stricter tests. In Ireland^ though Protes- 
tants generally were to be qualified, there was to be like 
caution in admitting such as, though faithful before March 
1, 1649-50^ had afterwards opposed the Commonwealth or 
the Protector. These disqualifications affected both voting 
and eligibility ; but eligibility was restricted still hirther. 
Ineligible were to be all atlieistic persons, scoffers at Ileligioii, 
unbelievers in the divine authority of the Bible, or other 
execrable heretics, all profaners of the Lord’s Day, all habitual 
drunkards or swearers, and all who had married Itoinau 
Catholics or allowed their children to marry such. For the 
rest, all persons of the voting sex, over the age of twenty-one, 
and “of known integrity, fearing God, and of good conversa- 
tion,” were to be eligible. One farther exception had been 
made in the original Petition and Advice : to wit, all in holy 
orders, all ministers or public preachers. “There may be 
“ some of us. it may be, who have been a little guilty of that, 
who would be loath to be excluded from sitting in Parlia- 
“ ment,” Cromwell had said laughingly while commenting on 
this clause ; and it had accordingly been defined as excluding 
only regular pastors of congregations. lie had procured 
an important modification of another clause of the same 
Article. It had l^een proposed that the business of examin- 
ing who had be(m duly elected, and the power of suspend- 
ing members till the House itself should decide, should be 
vested in a body of forty-one commissioners to be appointed 
by Parliament ; but, Cromwell having pointed out that this 
would he a clumsy process, and that the commissioners them- 
selves might be “ uncertain persons,” and might “ keep out 
good men,” it was agreed that the judgment of the House 
itself^ with a tine of jiTOOO on every unqualified person 
that might take his seat, would fully answer the purpose. — 
Article V. related to the Second House of Parliament, called 
simply “the other House.” It was to consist of not more 
than seventy nor fewer than forty persons, qualified as by the 
last Article, to be nominated by the Protector and approved 
by tin* Commons House, twenty-one to be a quorum, and 
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no proxies allowed. Vacancies were to be filled up by no- 
minations by the Protector, approved by the House itself. 
The powers of the House were also defined. They were to 
try no criminal cases whatsoever, unless on an impeachment 
sent up from the Commons, and only certain specified kinds of 
civil cases. All their final determinations were to be by the 
House itself, and not by delegates or Committees. — Article YI. 
ruled that all other particulars concerning “ the calling and 
holding of Parliaments ” should be by law and statute, and 
that there should be no legislation, or suspension, or abrogaiion 
of law, but by Act of Parliament. — Article VII. guaranteed 
a yearly revenue of 300,000, whereof .^'1 ,000,(X)0 to be for 
the Army and Navy, and the remaining .^ 300,000 for the 
support of the Ciovernmenl, the sums not to be altered with- 
out the consent of Parliament, and no })art of them to be 
raised by a land-tax. There might also be “ temporary sup- 
plies over and above, to be voted by the Commons; but on 
no account was his Highness to impose any tax, or re(juire any 
contribut ion, by his own authority. Py Cromwell’s re([uest it 
was added that his expc'iiditure of the Army and Navy money 
should be with the advice of his (Vincil, and that ac(*ounts 
should be rendered to Parliament. — Article VI II. s(‘ttlcd that 
Ills Highness’s Privy (\)un(*il should consist of not more than 
twenty-om‘ persons, seven a quorum, to be aj>proved by both 
Houses, and to be irremovabh* but by the consent of Parlia- 
ment, though in the intervals of Parliament any of them 
might be suspended by the Protector. It was asked that the 
(lovernrnent should always be with the advice of the (^ouncil, 
and stijmlatcd that, after Cromwell's death, all appointments 
to the Commandersbip-in-chief, or to (Jeneralships at land or 
sea, shouUl be by the future Protectors with consent of the 
Council. — Article IX. required that the Lord Chaiuadhu-, or 
Lord Kee])er, orLordsCominissiomu’s of the Great Seal, the L(>rd 
Treasurer or Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, the .ludges, 
and all the great. State-olficers in England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
should, in cases of future appointment l)y the Prot('ctor and 
his Council, be ap])roved by Parliament. — Artieh' X. con- 
gratulated the Protector on his Establislud Church, and 

VOL. V. L 
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begged him to pnnisli, according to law, all open revilors of 
the same. — Article XI. related to Religion and Toleration. 
The Protestant Faith, as contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and as yet to be formulated in a Confession of Faith to 
be agreed upon between his Highness and the Parliament, was 
to be the professed public Religion, and to he universally 
respected as such ; but all believers in the Trinity and in 
the divine authority of tlie Scriptures, though they might 
dissent otherwise in doctrine, worship, or discipline from the 
Fstablished Churcli, were to be ])rotected in the exercise of 
their own religion and worsliip, - this lilxuty not to extend to 
Popery, Prelacy, or the countenancing of bhisjdiemous })ublica- 
tions. Arinisters and Preachers agreeing in ‘‘ matters of I’aith ” 
witli “the ])ublic profession,” though dilfering in “ matt('rs 
of worship and disci]fiiiu‘,” were not to be (‘xcluded fron\ the 
Established (dinreh by that dilferenee, but miglit liave “ the 
juiblic maintenance appoint'd for the ministry ” and promo- 
tion and em])Ioyment in the Church according to tlieir al)ili- 
ties. None but tln^se whose dillcnmce exterub'd to matters 
of faith need remain outside the Fstablislu'd Church. Dis- 
senters from the Established Church, if sulUciently riglit in 
the faith, were to have e([ual admission with others to all 
civil trusts and appointments, subject only to any disquali- 
fication for civil otiice attached to tlu‘ ministerial ])ro(ession. 
His Highness was r(*(|uested to agree to tlu‘ r(‘p(‘al of all laws 
inconsistent with these ])rovisions. — Article XTI. ri‘quired that 
all past Acts Ibr disestablishing or disendowing tin? old Pn^- 
latic Church, and appropriating the rev(*nu(‘S of the same, 
should hold good. — Article XI 11. required that Old Malig- 
nants, and other such classes of persons as those discjualified 
for Parliament in Article IV., should be excluded also from 
other pulilic trusts. — Article XIV. stijiulated that nothing in 
the Fefifioii and Advice should be construed as implying the 
dissolution of the present Parliament before such time as his 
Highness should independcmtly think fit. — Article XV. ])ro- 
vide<l that the Petifirm and Advice should not be construed as 
repealing or annulling any Laws or Ordinances already in 
force^ not distinctly incompatible with itself. — Article XVI. 
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protected in a similar way all writs, commissions, grants, law- 
processes, &c., issued and in operation already, even though 
the wording should seem a little past date. — Article XVII. 
and Last rec[uested his l[ighn(.‘ss to be pleased to take an 
oath of ofliee. A form of such oath appeared in the Addi- 
fional pLdl/ioii and Adoire^ with another form of oath for his 
High ness’s Councillors in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and a third for the members of either House of Parliament. 
This last, besi<Ies a promise to uphold and promote the true 
Protestant lleligion, contained a special promise of fidelity to 
the Ijord Protector and his (rovernment. Farther, by the 
same AddUtoiKil Pidltion and Adoioe^ the Lord Protector w^as 
requested and empowered to issue writs calling qualified 
persons to the other House in convenient time before the next 
session of Parliament, and such persons were empowered to 
meet and constitute the other House at the time and place 
ajipointed without requiring farther approbation from tin* 
prc'sent Single House.^ 

Friday, June XJf), 1(557, >vas the last day of thi^ present 
Single House, and a day of high ceremonial in London. The 
House, having met as usual in the morning, and transacted 
S(une overstanding Imsiness, rose about two o’clock to meet 
his Highness in the Painted Chamlier. There, with the 
words “The Lord Protector doth consent,” the Additional 
pLditian and. /tdriae, and therefore the whole new Constitution 
of the Protectorate, as just described, became law, and assent 
was given also to a numbia* of Hills that had passed the House 
since the 0th. Among these was an “ Act for convicting,, 
discovering, and repressing* of Popish Keeusants,” an “ Act. 
for the Hetter Observation of the Lord's Day,” and an “Act 
for })unishing such ])ersons as live at high rates and have 
no visible estate, prol'ession, or calling, answerable thereto. ’ 
There were also two Money Jlills for temporary supplies : 
viz. one for raising 5,000 from Scotland, to go along with 

^ Tlic Veiition and Aifru't' IS 45 * 2 , and Wliitlorko, IV. -.‘UO. r‘nt 

piviMi in I’nll in Srohcll (^78 dSd), a'so ('roinwoU’s SpotM-li .\ III. with 

Wlutl(i( kt^ (lV^ dOl), anil in Pari. Mr. Carlvle's eliu’iilations (^(‘arlyle, II I. 

Hist. (I If. 1.50U -17)1 1) ; tin* Additional 270 ot seq.) 
rt'fdioa and Advice in Si’»»i>ell laO - 
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the .^180,000 from England, and the .^’20,000 from Ireland, 
voted for the three months just ended, and another general 
and prospective one, assessing England at .^'35,000 a month, 
Scotland at ’6000 a month, and Ireland at .^'9000 a month, 
for the next three years. All these assents having been 
received, there Avas an adjournment to Westminster Hall for 
the solemn installation of his Highness in his Second Pro- 
tectorate. — The Hall had been magnificently prepared, and 
contained a vast assemblage. The members of the House, 
the Judges in tlieir robes, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen in 
their robes, and other dignitaries, were ranged in the midst 
round a canopied chair of state. It was the royal chair of 
Scotland, with the mystic coronation -stone underneath it, 
brought for the purpose from the Abbey. In front of the 
chair was a table, covered with pink-coloured (leneva velvet 
fringed with gold; and on the table lay a large Pible, a 
sword, the sceptre, and a robe of ])ur 2 ')le velvet, lined with 
ermine. His Highness, having entered, attended by his 
Council, the great state olllcers, his son Jliehard, the Ereneh 
Ambassador, the Dutch Ambassador, and ‘‘ divers of the 
nobility and otlu'r persons of great (piality,^^ stood btside 
the chair under tlie cano}>y. The Speaker, assisted by the 
Earl of Warwick, Wniitlocke, and others, then attired his 
Highness in the purple velvet robe ; alter which he delivered 
to him the richly-gilt Eible, girt him with the sword, and 
put the gold sceptre into his hand. His Highness then swore 
the oath of oHice, administered to him by tlie Sj)eaker. After 
that, the Sp(‘aker addressed him in a well-turned sj)e(‘ch. “ Vou 
have no new name,” he said, but a in w date now added to the 
^^old name: the 16th ol December is now changed into the 
“ 26th of June” He explained that the robe, the Bible, the 
sword, and the sceptre were presents to his Highness from 
the Parliament, and dwelt poetically on the significance of 
each. “ What a comely and glorious sight,” he concluded, 
“it is to behold a Lord Protector in a purple robe, with a 
“sceptre in his liand, a sword of justice girt about him, and 
“his eyes fixed upon the Bible! Ijong may you prosperously 
“ enjoy them all, to your own comfort, and the comfort of the 
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‘‘ people of these three Nations 1 ” His Highness still stand- 
ing, IVIr. Manton offered up a prayer. Then, the assemblage 
giving several great shouts, and the trumpets sounding, his 
Highness sat down in the chair, still holding the sceptre. 
Then a herald stood up aloft, and signalled for three trumpet- 
blasts, at the end of which, by authority of Parliament, he 
proclaimed the Protector. There were new trumpet-blasts, 
loud hurrahs throiigli the Hall, and cries of “ God save the 
Jjord Protector.” Once more there was proclamation, and 
once more a burst of applauses. Then, all being ended, his 
Highness, with his robe borne up by several young persons 
of rank, passed with his retinue from the Hall by the groat 
gate, where his coach was in waiting. And so, with the 
Earl of Warwick seated opposite to him in the coach, his son 
Richard and Whitlocke on one side, and Viscount Lisle and 
Admiral Montague on the other, he was driven through the 
crowd to Whitehall, surrounded by his life-guards, and 
followed ])y the Lord Mayor and other dignitaries in their 
coaches. — There was a brief sitting of the House after the 
Installation. It was agreed to recommend to his Highness 
to “ encourage Christian endeavours for uniting the Protest- 
ant Churches abroad,” and also to recommend to him to 
take some (dfeetual course ‘‘ for reforming the government of 
the Inns of Court, and likewise for placing of godly and able 
ministers there ” ; and it was ordered that the Acts passed by 
the House should be printed collectively, and that every 
member should have a copy. Then, according to one of the 
Acts to which his Highness had that day assented, the House 
adjourned itself for seven months, i.e. to Jan. 20, 1657-8.^ 

^ (\'>Tnnion.s Jonniala of June 26, Whitlocke, TV. 3^3 — 305 ; Onizot’s 
1057 ; Hist. III. 1514—1518 (Re- Cromwell, 11. 337-331) {where some of 
print of the authorized oimtemporary the particulars of the lustallatiou seem 
acc.oiiut of the lustallatioii-Ceremouy, to be from French eye- wituesses). 
which had a froiitiH])iece by lioliar) ; 



CHAPTER II. 

Milton’s life and sechktauysiiip tiirouoii the first pro- 
tectorate continued: SEPTEMBER 1051 — JUNE 1057. 

For more than reasons of mere mechanical symmetry, it 
will be well to divide this Chapter of [Milton’s Biography 
into Sections corresponding* with those of Oliver’s Continued 
Protectorate in the preceding Chapter. 


SECTIOX 1: FROM SEPTEMBER 1051 TO JANUARY 1051-5, OR 
THROUGH Oliver’s first parliament. 

ULAc’s HAGUE EDITION OF MILTON's DUFEAN/ G SFUrA'/El, 
WITH THE FIJ)i:s riHLICA OF AIOUUS ANNi:XED : I'KEFACE 
r.Y DK. CUANTZIUS TO THE HEPUINT : UEA(^’s OWN FKE- 
FACE OF SEEF-DEFENGE : ACCOUNT OF MOUIJS’S F/DFS 
ri liLlCA, WITH EXTRACTS : HIS CITATION OF TESriMONIES 
TO HIS CHARACTER : TESTIMONY OF IHODATI OF GENEVA : 
ARRUI‘T ENDING OF THE ROOK AT THIS POINT, AVITH 
ULAC’S EXPLANATION OF THE CAUSE. — PARTKXH.ARS OF 
THE ARREST AND IMPRISONMENT OF MILTON’s FRIEND 

OVERTON. THPvEE MORE LATIN STATE - J.ETTE US RY 

MILTON FOR OLIVER (noS. XLIX. — LI.) : NO STATE- 
LETTERS RY MILTON FOR THE NEXT THREE MONTHS: 
MILTON THEN RUSY ON A REIH.V TO THE F/DF.S PI JU.KW 
OF AIORUS. 

In October 1654 there was out at the Hague, from Ulac’s 
press, a volume in two parts, with this title: Joannifi 

Miltoni Dcfensio Sccunda pro Popnlo Angllcano contra infa^ 
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mem Dhelhun cujus iltidus '‘llegii Sangumu Clamor adrersus 
Parricldas AngUcanos,^ Accemt Alexandri Mori^ Pcclesiasfm^ 
Sacraramque Ldterarum Pro/essoris^ Fides Fnhlica contra calnni- 
'iihts Joann if} Mdtoni^ ^currce^ Hagrp-Comltam^ ex Tgpographia 
Adrlaul Ulat\ MDCLIV.’^ (“ John Milton’s Second Deleiice 
lor the .l]ng‘lish People in reply to an infamous Book entitled 
‘ Cry of the King‘^s BJood against the English Parricides.’ 
To which is added A Public Testimony of Alexander Morns, 
Cliurchnnin, and Professor of Sacred Literature, in reply 
to the Calumnies of John Milton, Bullbon. Printed at the 
Hague by Adrian Ulac, 1654.”) The reprint of Milton’s 
Defennio Hecnada fills 128 pages of the volume ; ISIore’s ap- 
pended Fidea Pnblica^ or Public Testimony, in r(»j)ly, is in 
larger ty])e and fills 121) pages separately numbered. Morns, 
after all^ it will be seen, had been obliged to acquiesce in 
lilac’s arrangement (\'ol. IV. p. 634). Instead of trying 
vainly any longer to suppress Milton’s book on the Continent, 
he had ex(‘i1ed himself to the utmost in pre[)aring a Iteply to 
it, to go forth with that reprint of it for the foreign market 
which IJIae had been ])ushing through the press and would 
not kec]) back. 

Although ^lilton complains that Ulae's edition of his book 
for the foreign market was not only a piracy, buc also slovenly 
in itself, with printer’s errors vitiating the sense and arrange- 
ment in some cases,^ it was substantially a reprint of the 
original. Its interest for us, therefore^ lies wholly in the 
pn‘lim inary matter. This consists of a short Prel’ace headed 
“ 7>cr/o/7 ” (‘‘To the Reader”) and signed “(iuoKoirs Cuam- 
zii’s, S. H, Thcof. and a longin’ statement headed ‘‘ Tgpo- 
grajdiKfi jn’o Se-ip.so^^ (‘^The Printer in his own behall’ ’) and 
signed “ A. IJLAC’q.” 

4’h(* Rev. Dr. Crantzius, who does not give his exact 
address, wrii(‘s in an authoritative clerical manner. Though 
in bad health, he says, he cannot refrain from penning a lew 
lines, to say how much he is shocked at the length to which 
j)crsonalitics in controversy are going. He really thinks 
(iovernments ought to interfere to put such things down. 

1 Fro Se Del. (1055). 
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Readers will find in the following book of Milton’s a lament- 
able specimen. He knows nothing* of Milton himself; but 
Miltons writing's show him to be a man of a most damnable 
disposition, and Salmasius had once shown him (Dr. Crantzius) 
an English book of Milton’s propounding the blasphemy ‘‘ that 
the doctrine of the Gospcb and of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
concerning Divorce is devilish.” Dr. Crantziu* had known 
Salmasius very well; and O what a man he was !*,^Not hi ng 
amiss in him, except perhaps a hasty temper, and too great 
subjection to a peculiar connubial fate ! There was a posthu- 
mous book of Salmasius against Milton ; and, should it ever 
appear, Milton would feel that even the dead could bite. Dr. 
Crantzius had seen a portion of it ; and, “ Good Heavens ! what 
a blackguard is IMilton, if Salmasius may be trusted.” Dr. 
Crantzius had known Morus both at Geneva and in Holland. 
He was certainly a man often at feud with enemies and rivals, 
and giving them too great opportunities by his irascibility 
and freedom of speech. But he was a man of high aspira- 
tions ; and the late Rev. Dr. Spanheim had once told Dr. 
Crantzius that Morus’s only fault was that he was allier^ as 
the French say, i. c. haughty. As for Milton’s special accu- 
sations against Morus, Dr. Crantzius knew them for a certainty 
to be false. Even after the Hontia scandal liad got abroad 
and the lawsuit of Morus with the Salmasiau household was 
running its course, Dr. Crantzius had heard Salmasius, who 
was not in the habit of praising people, speak highly of 
Morus. Salmasius had admitted at the same time that his 
wife had injured Morus, though he could not afford to destroy 
his domestic peace ” by opposing her in the matter. On 
the Bontia affair specifically, Salmasius’s express words, not 
only to Dr. Crantzius, but to others whom he names, had 
been, “ If Morus is guilty, then I am the pimj), and my wife 
the procuress.” As to the sequel of the case Dr. Crantzius 
is ignorant ; and he furnishes Ulac with this prefaee to the 
Book only in the interests of truth. But what a quarrelsome 
fellow Milton must be, who had not kept his hands off even 
the “ innocent printer ” ! 

The “ innocent printer’s ” own preface to the Reprint shows 
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him to liavo been a very shrewd person indeed. He keops his 
temper heller than any of them. Two years had elapsed, he 
says, since he j>rinted the llegii Sangvinu Clamor. Who the 
real author of the hook was he did not even yet know. All 
ho knew was that some one, who wanted to be anony- 
mous, had sent the manuscript to Salmasius, and that, after 
some delay and hesitation, he had ohlij^ed Salmasius by put- 
ting* the book to press. Ulac then relates the circumstances, 
already known to us, of his correspondence with TIartlib about 
the book, and his olfers to Milton, through ITartlib, to publish 
any reply Milton niiglit make. He had been surprised at 
the long d(day of this reply, and also at the extraordinary 
ignorance of business shown by Milton and his friends in 
their resentment of part in the mailer. It was for a 
tradesman to l)e neutral in his dealings ; he had relations 
with bolh the Parliamenlarians and the Royalists, and would 
publish for either side ; and, as to his lending his name to 
the Dedicatory Preface to Charles II., everylxxly knew that 
printers did such things every day. However, here now is 
Mr. Milton’s Dr/ensio Smoo/da in an edition for the fonagn 
market, printed with the same good will as if Milton had 
himstdf given the commission. It contains, he finds, a most 
unjustifialde attack on M. Morns, with abuse also of Salmasius, 
who is now in his grave ; but that is other people^s Vmsiness, 
not tJlac/s. He cannot pass, however, the defamation of him- 
self inserted in ^rilton’s liook. — Ulac then cpiotes the substance 
of Milton’s account of him as once a swindler and bankrupt 
in London, then the same in Paris, S:c. (Vol. IV. p. 588). 
Tdiis information, Ulac has little doubt, !Milton has received 
from a pavtieular Ijondon bookseller, whom Ulac believes also 
to have been the real [uiblisher of jNIilton’s book, though New- 
come’s namt^ ap])ears on it. It is all a tissue of lies, however, 
and Ulac will meet it by a sketch of his own life since he first 
dealt in books. This takes him twenty-six years back. It 
was at that time that, being in Holland, which is his native 
country, and having till then not been in trade at all, he 
received from England a copy of the Anfitmrhra Imgarifhmica 
of the famous mathematician Henry Briggs [publiKshed 16.24]. 
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Greatly enamoured with tliis work and with the whole new 
science of Log'arithms, and observing' that Briggs had given 
the Logarithms for numbers only from 1 to 20,000, and 
then from 90,000 to 100,000, Jie Jiad set liimself to fill 
up the gap by finding the Logarithms for numbers from 
20,000 to 90,000, and had bad the satisfaction, in an in- 
credibly short space of time, of bringing out the result [in 
an extended edition of Brigg\s’s book published at Gouda, 
1628]. Briggs and the English mathematicians were highly 
gratified, and Ulac was asked to publish also Briggs’s Tricfo'^io- 
•met rut Ihitannfra , This also he had done [at Gouda in 1633, 
Briggs having died in 1630, and lel't tlie work in charge of 
his friend Henry Gellibrand] ; after which he had engaged 
in the heavy labour of converting’ into Logarithms the Sines 
and Tang’ents to a Badius of 10, 000, 000, 000 given in the O/nis 
Fdlatuium^ and had issued the same under the title Trir/uno- 
metna Arl 'ijicialts, These labours of lilac’s were not unknown 
to the mat heniatical world; and it was somewhat surprising 
that Milton had not heard of them, especially as, in his sketch 
of his own life in the TJcfensio SecHmla^ he professed his interest 
in JMathematies, and s])oke of liis visits to London from 
Horton for the purpose of picking uj) any novelties in tliat 
science. At any rate, it was zeal for the dissemination of the 
mathematical l)Ooks above-mentioned that had turned Ulac 
into a printer and bookseller. In that capacity he certainly 
had been in London, trading in books generally, and he had 
been in difficulties tlu’re, though not of a kind discreditable 
to himself. After he had been some years in Lomhm, trad- 
peaceably, some London booksellers, ](’alous for tlunr 
monopoly, had conspired against him, and tried to o])tain 
an order from Archbishop Laud for the confiscation of his 
whole stock in trade. Through the kind ollices of Dr. Juxon, 
Bishop of London, this had been ])revented, and he had been 
empowered to sell off his existing stock. Nay, a little 
while afterwards, he had had a prospect, through the Jloyal 
Printers, of a lull trading licence from the Archbishop, on 
condition of his buying from them copies of two heavy works 
they had printed by the Archbishop’s desire— viz. TIicopItT/laci 
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on SL Paurs Epistles jind the Catena of the Greek Fathers on 
Jot). IIo liad actually obtained such a licence for two years, 
and had hopes of iis renewal, when the Civil War broke out. 
On tliat account only, and not in any disgTace, as Mill on said, 
he had, after havingf l)cen about ten years in all in London, 
transferred himself to Paris.* lie had been there about six 


^ Loll" ngo. foroseoiii" tlie. inierost T 
sliouM have in Ulac, 1 nia<l(^ iiotos in 
tlio StattvJ’a])(*r Oftict*. of sonio 
iiunits apjtertainiii" to him wlien ho was 
u Hooksi'llfi’ in Lnmh)n. Tlicy «lo not 
Onito (.‘oiTespoml witli lilac s arcomit of 
his reasons for leavin" London. 'I’he 
ilocuinents, licre arranged in wliat seems 
to be thi'ir ehronologieal onler, are as 
lollows : — (1) Petition of Ulae, undated, 
t«) Sir John Lanil)e, Dean of the Arelies, 
tliat In* would int(‘]ee«le. with Laud in 
Dlae's favour. II is two years’ 1 hence 
for importing hooks is now almost ex- 
pired ; hut many of the (Ireek hooks he 
had hoiiglit Iroin the llo.xal rrinters 
are still (ui liis hands unsold, h<‘si(les 
the wliole impression of a I'l/o (7///s// 
which In* ha<i aNo bought from them 
after tin* Lomioii stationers would not 
lof)k at it. It would lie a great tiling 
for him then'fore to have his lie»‘nee 
e.xtendcd for a time ; and, if this favour 
is oldained frmn his (Jijum*, lie pr(»niises 
to do all In* can for the importation of 
leariual Greek and Latin li<»oks <»f the 
kind his Gra i* likes. (1!) llmuhh* 
Petition to Lfiud hy Itiehard Whittaker, 
Jluiiijilirey lt<ihinson,< leorge 'riioiiiasoii, 
Jind other London Ilooksellers, «late«l 
A}ti-il If), hi 10, r(*preseutiug to histJrace 
that, cold rary to decree in Star-( ‘hamher, 
“one Adrian Placke, a Hollander, hath 
now lately impoilcd and landed at the 
('ustom Jloust* divers hales or }>a«*ks of 
hooks, printed lieyoiid seas, with ]»nr- 
pose to vent I hem in this kingtlom,” 
and praying for the attaehnient of the 
said hah’s and tin* apprehension t*f 
Phie. (d Of Jill* same dal i*. Laud s order, 
or suggestion to tin* Loi’tl 'I’reasurcr to 
join him in an order, to attach the 
goods in thcGustom I louse aeeordingly. 
(1) JIuiuhh* IVtition of Phn* to Juxon, 
]*ish(»p of Loinloii, of date April 1(510, 
explaining tin* transaction for wldcli in* 
is ill trouhh*. He had gone to Paris 
‘‘ Upon the hth of Di*e.. last,” and had 
there sold .a great many eopi(*N of 
Tli('v/th jilm'i on I'dvJ'ti A'ftist/fs, tin* 
('((tf’im ratntui (trartn'nm in Johvni, 
Hisho]) MoiitagU(*'M Ih- Vita VliriMi\ 
tS/xhnan'H Jhitit^ii Ae., at the 

fiaine time buying a number of books 


to he imported into England. Although 
these last had been sent olf from Paris 
liefore January, “yet, by want of slii]>s 
ami winds, tlicy could eume no sooner ’ 
— i.e. not till after llie IJlh of A])ril, 
1010, xvlien his two years’ lieem*e lor 
imj^ortiiig had exi>ired. He liumhly 
heseeclies J uxon that he may he allowed 
to “ receive and dispose of tin* said hooks 
so sent freely witliout any trouble.” 
(5) A note of Ijaud’s, written by his 
siicretary, hut signed hy hiiiisclf, as 
Ihllows : — Had not tin* Petitioner 
“ otlended in a high matter against the 
“Stale ill transporting hullioii of the 
“ kiii'.:dom, 1 slumld have l)t*en willing 
“to have given tom* as is here |i.e. in 
“ the last »loeuineut I (‘X)>ressed. How- 
“ ever, I desire Sir Joliii Lanil»e to eon- 
“ sider ol his IVtitioii. and di> further 
‘•therein as lie sliall lind to he Just 
“iiiul lilting, unless he lind that the 
sentence in the Start 'hamher hath 
“disahletl him. — W. Gwt. J/o'. 21, 
“ PHO.” p)) HumhU* Pet itiou. undaleil, 
of Ula«.*, now prisoiK r in tin; Flet*t,'' to 
Sir .lolin Lamia*. Tin* prismier “ was, 
the 2lth of May last, censured hy the 
Lords in the High I’onrt of Slar- 
('hamher in £1000 to his ^lajesty and 
imprisonment.” He is in viiy great 
straits, owing above .t^hOO to his Ala- 
jesly's Printers for hooks. “ much hin- 
dered hy the deadiu'ss of trading,” and 
hy the return of many hooks lUi his 
hands. He is “a stranger, wi' Inmt any 
Iriemls.” and unless the tint* of £* piOo is 
niitig;ited “ to a very low rate,” lu* will 
he in “utter ruin and misery.” H(* 
then*fore ]trays Lamhe's gixal wool with 
Laud. — My only ilouht is A\lu*ther 
till* doeuiiieilt I have ]'iit here as No. 0, 
ought not to /’/iCf'fA tin* etlnrs: i.e. 
whelht*r I 'lac's otVciice in tlu* matter ol 
till* “hullioii,” willi his line ;iimI im- 
j)risonnient , was md an allair ol older 
date than Ids importation of l)ooks alter 
time in A]>ril IblO, tliough then o nu iu- 
hered against liim. All tin* do* unnuts 
were together in the same bundle in the 
S. P. D. wlien 1 examined them, and 
the jMihlished Galeiidars liave nut yet 
overtaken theiii. 
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years, dealing honestly, and publishing important theological 
and other books, the titles of some of which he gives ; but 
here also he had been the victim of trade jealousy. He had 
found it impossible to get on in Paris, though it was utterly 
false that he dared not now show his face there. lie had 
shown his face there, since he had returned to his native 
Holland and made the Hague his head-quarters; and he could 
show his face t here again without any inconvenience. Mean- 
while he was in the Hague, comfortable enough ; and his 
character there might easily be ascertained. — To return to 
Milton’s present book. Though Ulac had reprinted it, he 
had done so in doubt whether, now that there was ])eace 
between the Unit(‘d Provices and the Protector, such irritating 
books between the two nations ought not to be mutually 
suppressed. Ilis own leanings had always been rather to the 
English Parliarncntanans than to the Royalists, and hence he 
had been disposed to think well of Milton. Though he can- 
not think so well of him now, he will not retaliate by any 
abuse of Milton. ‘'If Milton is acknowledged in his own 
country to be a good man, let him be glad of it ; but I hear 
" that many Englishmen who know him are of another 
"opinion. 1 would decide nothing on mere rumour; nay, if 
" I had ascertained anything scandalous about him with 
" positive eertaintv, I should think it better to hold my 
“ tongue than to blazon it about publicly.” How strange, 
however, that Milton had fallen foul ot Morns at such a 
violent rate ! Had he not been told two years ago, through 
Hartlib, that Morus was not the author of the book ibr which 
he made him suffer? It was the more inexcusable inasmuch 
as in the Joannia Vhilippi, Anr/ll, Besponsio ad Apolofjiani 
Anon?/mi Cnjmlani — which work Milton had superint(‘nded, 
if lie had not written it — there had been the same mistake of 
attributing a work to the wrong person. It would be for 
Morus himself, however, to take cognisance oi that. 

And now for Alorc’s own Fidcs B uhlica or Public Testimony for 
Himself. It is a most painful book on the whole. Gradually 
it impresses you with considerable respect for the ability of 
fue author, and especially for his skill both in logical and 
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pathetic pleading*; and throughout you cannot but pity him, 
and remember that he was placed in about the most terrible 
position that a human l)eing, and especially a clergyman of 
wide celebrity, could occupy — placed there too by what would 
now be called an act of literary savagery, outraging all the 
modern proprieties of personal controversy. Still the im- 
pression left finally is not satisfactory. It is but fair, how- 
ever, that he should speak for himself. The book opens 
thus : — 


If I could acknowledge as true of me any of those things which 
you, by a wild and unbridled licence, have not only attribuled to 
me, but have evaui, to your eteiiuil disgrMce, dared to publish, I 
should he angry with you to a greater degree than 1 am, you most 
foolish j\lilton ; for let that he your not unfitting, though mild, 
designation in the outset, wliile that of liar and others will fashion 
themselves out of the secjuel. . Hut, as the charges are such that 
then^ is no one of those to whom I am a little moi-e closely known, 
howev(‘r unfavourable to me, Vmt could convict them of falsehood 
from beginning to end, I might afford, strong in the sole conscious- 
ness of my rectitude, to d(‘spisc them, and perhaps this is what 
I ought to do. Still, witli a mind as calm as a sense of the in- 
dignity of the occasion will jiermit, I have resolv(‘d to (’xpostulate 
with yon. Yet I confess myself to bo somewhat moved ; not by 
anger, hut by another feeling. I am sorry, let me tell you, for 
your own case, and shall ho sorry until you prove peiiiteut, and 
this whether it is from sheer mental derangement lliat you have 
asseihul with mad and impotent fury a man who had done you no 
harm, and who was, as you cannot deny, entirely unknown to you, 
or whcth{‘r you have let out the cm2)ty house of your ears, as tiiose 
good masters of yours .say, to foul wliisjierings going about, and, 
with your ears, put your hand and pen too, for J know not what 
wages, i)ut certainly little honourable, at the dis^iosal of other 
people’s malicious liumour. Choose which you ])lease. 1 ])ray God 
Almighty to he merciful to you, and I beg Him also in my onn 
Ixdudf that, as I proceed to the just defence of my n‘])utatlun, Ho 
may sugg(‘st to me a true and modest oration, utterly free from 
all lying and obscenity, — that is, very unlike yours.” 

On the point of the authorship of the Saugunn-s Clamor 
Morns is emphatic enough, lie declares over and over again 
that he was not the auf Jior, and he declares that Alii ton knew 
this perfectly well, — might have known it for two } t‘ars, but 
had beyond all doubt known it before he had published the 
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Dcfe/isio Secunda. We shall brin^ too*ether the passages that 
refer to this siihj('et : — 

T ueitlier wrote it, nor ever protended to li.ave done so, — this 
I here soh'innly deedaro, and make (5od my witness, — nor did I 
contribute anything to the writing of it . . . Tlie real autlmr is alive 
and well, nidviiown to me hy face, hut very well known to sev(;ral 
good men, on the ^ireng^h of whose joint knowledge of the fact I. 
challenge with righteous detestation the ])nl)lie lie which wriggles 
every wh(‘re tln’ongh your whole hook . . . Let the author answer for 
liimself: I mutlier take up his <inarrel, nor thrust jny sickle into 
his corn . . . But 1 wish the anonymous author would come forth 
some time or other openly in his own name . . . AVdiat then wouhl 
AIilt(Ui think ] lie might have reason to fume and detest the light 
of life, being manifestly coiivi(‘ted of lying before the world. He 
might say, indeed, “1 had not thought of it: I have been under a 
mistake” . . . But what if I prove hy clear evidence that you knew 
well enough already that the author of this hook wiis another 
person, not i ? . . [.NForus then goes on to say that Alilton might 
have learnt the fact in various ways, even from a comj)arison of the 
style of the book with that of Morus’s acknowledged writings; hut 
ho la}’s stress chiefly on the information actually sent to Milton 
in 1052 by Ulac, and on the subserjuent communications to him, 
through Hurie and the Dutch Ambassador Nicuport, befoi'e the 
Ihfensio Src^nida liad left the press] . . . AVill you hear a woi‘d 
of truth \ You had certaiidy learnt the fact, and cannot for two 
whole years have been ignorant of it. But, as you pcu’ceived it 
would not suit your convenience to vent your sphaui against an 
anonymous op]>onent, that is a n«)body, and some definite ])erson 
must be pitched u]>on as an a<lversarv to bear your rage expri'ssly, 
no one else seemed to you more opportune than I, as an ol)ject of 
calumny, whether because you heard that I had many enemies, 
though (what proves their savagencss) without any cause, Avho 
would hold up both thumbs in applause of your jocositi(*s, or 
because you knew that, by the arts of a Juno, I was involved in 
a lawsuit, more troublesome in reality than dangerous, and you did 
not believe that I should be, as I have been, the winner before all 
tlie tribunals . . . Your book once writtcai, .Moms must of necessity 
.stand for your opponent, or Milton, the Defemhu' of the P(‘opl(% 
wouhl have done nothing in two years ! He would have lost all 
tlie hiliorious compilation of his days and nights, all his punnings 
upon my name, all his sarcasms on my sacred office and ])rofeFsiou 
. . . For, if you liad taken out of your book all the rejiroaches 
thrown at me, how little would there have been, certairdy not 
more than a few pages, remaining for yoiir “ People” ! AYliat fine 
things would have peri.shed, what flowery, I had ahno^t sai<l 
Floraliari, expressions ! AV^bat would have become of your “gardens 
of Alciiious and Adonis,” of your little story about “ Hortciisius ” ; 
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wliat of the ‘‘ sycamore/* what of ‘‘ Pyranins and Thisho,” what of 
the ^‘Mulhmy tree’* ] [All these are ])hrases in Milton’s book, 
introdneed whenever he refers eircunistantially to tlic nau^lity 
particulars of the scandals aj^aiiist ]\torus, whether in (leiicva or 
in Leyden. I^lie name d/or/rs, which means “ mill berry tree ” and 
“ fool” in Latin and Clreek, and may he taken also for “^[oor” or 
‘vKthiop,” and in t-till other meanings, had yielded to the Dutch 
wits, as well as to IVIilton, no end of metaphors and punning 
etymologies in their squibs against the poor man] . . . The real 
author of the JiP</ii Sanf/ft/inis (Uaimr neither lives among the 
Dutch, — is not ‘^stahhal” among them, to use your own expression 
— nor has he, I believe, anything in common with them . . . Vehe- 
mently and almost tragically you complain that L have upliraided 
you with your blindness. I can positively aflirin that T <lid not 
know till t read it in your own hook that you had lost your eye- 
sight. For, if anything occurred to me that might scunn to look 
that way, I referred to the mind [Note this sentence: tlui J^atin is 
“Mam, .sv’ quid forth se ddhat (fUtd rd spr^lare videyrttfr, ad 
aid mum refpreUani" \ . . . CNmhl I tlnni upbraid you with hliudness 
wlio did not know that you wen^ blind, — with personal deformity 
who believed you (‘veii good-looking, cliietly in eonsecpience of 
having seen Ihe rather neat lik(‘n(‘ss of you prefixed to your rooms 
[Maishairs ludicrous botch of Kilo which Milton had disowned] 

. . . Nor did I know any more that you had written on Divorce. 
I hav(^ never read that book <d‘ yours ; 1 have never seim it . . . 
1 will have doiui witli this subject. That book is not mine. I 
have pul>lisbed, and sliall yet |)nbli.-h, other books, not one letter 
of which shall you, while 1 am alive and aware of it, attai^k with 
impunity. Some Srroioa.'i of mine aiaj in men’s hands ; my liooks 
Oa (ft’d 6 and Fne. W ilt are to he had; there are in print my 
Fxf-rrit iliou.'i <ni the Foh/ Srriptnre^ or int the of God ^ wdiich 

1 know' liavie passed into I'higl.and, so that you have no (‘xcuse, — 
as wudl as my Aj)o\o<nf for Calvin^ dedicated to the illustiious 
Usher of Armagh, your countryman, my very great friend, whoso 
highly honouiable opinion of me, if the golden old man w'ould 
])ennit, 1 would put against a thousaml Miltons. With (lod’s 
Indp others will ajipear, some of wddeh, as hut partly tiuished, I am 
ke(‘ping hack, w'hile others are ready for issm\ [A list of some of 
tlu'se, including Oratloues Arffunienii Sacri, cam Poetnatiis : the 
list closed with a statement that he has mentioned only his Latin 
works, and not his French Sermons]. 

Every now and then there is a- passage of retaliation on 
Milton. Here arc* two specimens : — 

Mii/con’s own (hiAUA(’TEii AND Ufimtt.vtion : — “ Do not think, 
ohsemely though you live, that, heeau-o you have had the tirst 
inniugs in this game in the art of slander, you thcrclore stand aloft 
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beyond the reach of darts. You have not the ring of Gyges to 
make you invisible. Your virtues arc taken note of. You are not 
such a person, my friend, that Fame should fear to tell lies even 
about you; and, unless Fame lies, there is not a meaner or more 
worthless man going, and nothing is clearer than that you estimate 
by your own morals the characters of other people. I hit 1 hope 
Fame lies in this. For who could hear without the greatest jiaiii — 
what I for my part hardly, nay not to the extent of hardly, bring 
my mind to credit — that tlieve is a man living among Christians 
who, bidng himself a concrete of every form of outrageous iniquity, 
could so censure others 1 ” 

^Milton’s rnoDiojous Self-Esteem: — “All which has so elated 
you that you wouhl be reckoned next after the very first man in 
England, and sometimes ])ut yourself higher than the supreme 
Cromwell himself; whom you name familiarly, without giving him 
any title of rank, whom you lecture under the guise of praising him, 
to whom you dictate laws, assign boundaries to his rights, prescribe 
duties, suggest counsels, and even hold out threats if he shall not 
behave accoi dingly. You grant him arms and rule ; you claim 
genius and the gown for yourself, ‘i/e only ?.s* to hp, ca/hd yreat^ 
you say, ‘ who has either done yreat thinys' — Cromwell, to wit ! — 
‘or teaches yreat Milton on Divorce, to wit! — ‘or writes 

of them vjorthllif — tin* same twice-great Milton, I sup 2 )ose, in his 
Defence of the English People ! 


How docs YForus jirocced in the main business of clearing' 
bis own character from Milton’s charges? His plan was to 
produce a dated and authenticated series of testimonials from 
others, extending over the period of his life which had been 
attacked, and to interweave these with ex 2 )lanations and an 
autobiograj)hie memoir. He has reached the eightieth page 
of his book before ho properly begins this enlerprise. lie 
gives first a testimonial from the Genevan Church, dated 
Jan. 2.5, 1648, and signed by seventeen ministers, of whom 
Diodati is one; then another from the Genevan Senate or 
Town Council, dated Jan. 26, 1648; then two more, one from 
the Church again, and one from the Senate again, both 
dated April 1648 ; then, among others, a special testimonial 
from Diodati, in the form of a long letter to Salmasius, dated 
“ Geneva, 91h May, 1648.” Diodati’s testimonial, which is 
given both in French and in Latin, is the most interesting in 
itself, and will rejiresent the others. “As to his morals,” 
says Diodati, writing of Morns to Salmasius, “ I can speak 
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“ from intimate knowledge, and do so with strict con- 
“ scientiousness. His natural disposition is good and without 
“ deceit or reservation, frank and noble, such as ought to put 
“ him in very harmonious relations with all persons of honour 
“ and virtue, of whatsoever condition, — quick and very sen- 
‘‘ sible to indignities, but easily coming to himself again : 
“ not one to provoke others, but yet one who has terrible 
“ spurs for his own defence. I have hardly seen any who 
“ have done themselves credit by attacking him. Conscia 
‘‘ virtns^ and you may add what belongs to the (jejms irritahile 
“ make him well armed against his assailants. For 

“ the rest, piety, honesty, temperance, freedom from all 
“ avarice or meanness, are found in him in a degree suitable 
“ to his profession.’’ 

Suddenly, just when we have read this, and seen Moms 
self-described as far as to the year 1648, when he was about 
to leave Gem^va for Holland, the book comes to a dead stop. 
Diodati’s letter ends on i)agc 129 ; and wIumi we turn over 
the leaf we find a Latin note from lilac, headed The Printer 
to the PeadcTy^ and ex[)ressed as follows : — 


Our labours towards hnishiug this Treatise had come to this 
point, when lo ! M. ^lorus, wlio liad been staying for some time 
liere at the ilaguo with the iuteutioii of completing it, called away 
by 1 know not what occasion to France, and with a favourable 
wind hastening his journey, was prevented from hringing all to an 
end, and so gratifying with every possible speed the desire of many 
curious persons to read both T^reatiscs at once, Milton's and Flore’s. 
What to do T was for some days uncertain ; but some geiithmien, 
not of small condition, at length ]H‘rsuaded nu' that T should not 
defer longer tlui publication of what of his I had already in ])rint, — 
alleging that the remaining and still wanting testimonies of iminent 
men, ami of the Senates and Churches of Middlelmrg. Amsterdam, 
&e., giv('n for the vindication of ]\r. Morns, and which were here to 
have bee*n subjoined, might be afterwards printed separately when 
they reached me. Wishing to comply with their re<juest, and my 
own inclination too, T now therefore do publish, Ih'ader, what I 
am confident will please yonr curiosity, if not in full measure, at 
least a good deal. Let whosoever desires to sec the so([uel expect 
it as soon as possible.” 


Was there ever such an unfortunate as INforus? 
thing everywhere seems to g’O ^vron g with him. 
VOL. V. 


Every- 

Ilere, 
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at the Hag’ue, having* absented himself from Amsterdam for 
the purpose, he has been writings his Defence of Himself 
against Milton, doing it cleverly and in a way likely to make 
some impression, when, suddenly, for some reason unknown 
even to his printer, he is obliged to break of! for a journey 
into France, just as he was approaching the heart of his 
subject. Had he absconded? This seems actually to have 
been the construction abroad. Morus is gone into 1 ranee, 
whites a Hague correspondent of Thurloe, Nov. 3, 1654 ; 

“ it is believed that he has a calling, et quid ant a Caslris, and 
“ that he will not return to Amsterdam. They love well his 
“ renown and learning, but not his conversation ; for they do 
“ not desire that he should come to visit the daughters of 
“ condition as he was used to do. He promised Ulac to finish 
“ his Apology; but he went away without taking his leave 
“ of him ; so that you see that Ulac hath finished abrupt. 
Morus, as we shall find, did finish the book ; but the Icicles 
Pu/j/ica, as it was first circulated in Holland towards the end 
of 1654, and as it first reached Milton, was the book abruptly 
broken off as above, at page 130, with the testimonials and 
the autobiography coming no farther down than the year 
1648^ when IMorus had not yet left Geneva. 

In January, 1654-5, when IMilton had read Morus’s FIdefi 
PuUlca in its imperfect state, and was considering in what 
form he should reply to it, his thoughts on the subject must 
have been interrupted by the new misfortune of his friend 
Overton. AVliat that was has already been explained gene- 
rally (ante pp. 32-33) ; but the details of the incident belong 
to Milton’s biography. 

Overton’s former misunderstanding with the Protector 
having been made up, he had been sent back to Scotland, as 
we saw, in September, 1654, to be Major-General there under 
Monk, and pledged to be faithful in his trust until he should 
himself give the Protector notice of his desire to withdraw 
from it. For a month or two, accordingly, all had gone well, 
Monk in the main charge of Scotland, with his head-quarters 
at Dalkeith, near Edinburgh, and Overton in special charge 
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of the North of Scotland, with his head-quarters at Aberdeen. 
Meanwhile^ as Oliver’s First Parliament had been incessantly 
opposing him, questioning his Protectorship, and labouring to 
subvert it, the anti-Oliverian temper had again been strongly 
roused througliout the country, and not least among the 
ofllcers and soldiers of the army in Scotland. Tlicre had been 
meetings and consultations among them, and secret corre- 
spondence with scattered Republicans in England and w'ith 
some of the Parliamentary Oppositionists, till at length, if 
Thurloe’s informations were true, the design was nothing less 
than to depose Monk, put Overton in supreme command, and 
march into England under an anti-Oliverian banner. The 
Levellers, on the one side, and the Royalists, on the other, 
were to be drawn into the movement, if indeed there had not 
been actual communications already with agents of Charles II. 
It may be a question how far Overton himself was a party to 
the design ; but it is certain that he had relapsed into his 
former anti-Oliverian humour, and was very unca.sy in his 
post at Abcrd(‘en. I bless the Lord,” he writes mysteriously 
from that town, Dec. 26, in answ^er to a letter of condolence 
from some friend — 1 V)less the Lord I do remember you and 
‘‘ yours (by whom I am much remembered) so far as I am 
“ able in everything. I know right well you and others do it 
“ much for me ; and, pray, dear 8ir, do it still. Heave me 
“ up upon the wings of your prayers to Him who is a Cod 
“ hearing ])rayers and granting recpiests. Entreat Him to 
“ enabh^ nu' to stand to his Truth ; which I shall not do if He 
“ dej<H*t or forsake me.” This letter, as well as several letters 
/e Overton, had been intercepted by ^Nfonk’s vigilance: and 
hardly had it been written when Overton was arrested by 
Monk's orders, and brought to Leith. At Leith his pa]>ers 
were searched, and there was found in his letter-ease this 
e()])y of verses in liis o\vn hand ; — 

‘‘A Protector! What’s that? ’Tis a stately thing 
That confcsscth itself hut the ape of a King; 

A tragical Cjcsar acted hy a clown, 

Or a brass farthing stamped with a kind of crown; 

A bauble that shines, a loud cry without wool ; 

Not Perillus nor Phalaris, but the bull ; 

M 2 
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Tlic echo of Monarchy till it come ; 

The butt-end of a l>arrel in the slinpe of a drum ; 

A counterfeit ]nece that woodcnly shows ; 

A golden etligi(‘s with a copper nose ; 

The fantastic shadow of a sovereign head ; 

The arins-royal reversed, and disloyal instead : 

In fine, he is one wo may Protector call, — 

From whom the King of Kings protect us all!’" 

With this piece of doggrcl, the intercepted letters, and the 
other informations, Overton was shipped off by Monk from 
Leith to London on the 4th of January, 1054-5 ; and on the 
lOtli of that month he was committ(Hl to the Tower. Thence 
the next day he wrote a long* letter to a private friend, in 
which he enumerates the charges against him, and replies to 
them one by one. lie denies that he has broken trust with 
the Protector; he denies that he is a Liweller ; and, what 
pleases us best of all, he denies the authorship of tlie doggrel 
lines just quoted. Ilis exact words about these may be given. 
‘‘ But, say some, you made a eo])y of scandalous viu’ses u])on 
the Lord Protcclor, wherelw his Highness and divers others 
‘‘ were offended and displeased ... I must acknowledge I 
“copied a j)a[)i‘r of verses called The Cha racier of a Proiccior; 
“ but I did neither com])ose them, nor (to tin* best of my 
“ remembrance) show them to any after I had writ them 
“ forth. They were taken out of my letter-case at Jjcith, 
“ where they had bt^m a long time by me, n(‘glected and 
“ forgotten. 1 had them from a friend, who wishi'il my Jjord 
“ [Cromwell] wtdl, and who tedd me that his Lordship had 
“ seen them, and, T beli(*V(*, laughed at them, as, to my know'- 
“ ledge, he hath done at papers and ]>amphl(,‘ts of more j)er- 
“ sonal and particular im])ort and abuse.’’ It is really a relief 
to know that Overton, who is still credited with these lines by 
Godwin, Guizot, and others, was not the author of them, and 
this not because of their ])eculiar political imj)ort, l)ut because 
of their utter vulgarity. How cLe could we have ndained 
our faith in Milton’s character of Overton — “you, Overton, 
bound to me these many years past in a friendshij) of more 
than brotherly cdoseness and affection, both by the similarity 
of our tastes, and the sweetness of your manners”? Still to 
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have copied and kept such lines implied some sympathy with 
their political moaning*; and, Thurloe’s investigations having- 
made it credible otherwise that Overton was implicated, more 
than he would admit, in the design of a general rising against 
the Prot('ctor’s Government, there was an end to tlie pro- 
mising career of Milton’s fri(*nd under the Protectorate. He 
remained from that time a close prisoner while Oliver lived. 
On the 3rd of July, 1656, 1 find, liis wife, “ Mrs. Anne Over- 
ton,” had liberty from the Council “to abide with lier husband 
in the I’ower, if she shall so think fit.”^ 

At the date of Overton’s imprisonment the Protector was 
making u]) his mind to dismiss his troul)lesome First Par- 
linnumt after his four months and a half of expcnacnce of its 
temper; and six days aftcT that date he did dismiss it, to its 
own suiprise, before it had sent him uj) a single Pill. How 
many Lai in Id ters had Overton’s friend ]\IiIton written for 
1h(‘ Ih'otector in his official capacity during the four months 
and a half of ihat iroublesome Parliame]il? So far as the 
records show, only three. ^J’hcy were as follows: — 

(XLTX.) “To Tun !Most Tllustrjovs Lord, T.ris Mi:xm:z 
J)K Haro,” 1, — The Sj)aiiish ITinn; Minister, Jaiis 

<lo Haro, had reeontly, in the Protector’s a])parcnt indecision 
between the 8j)anish allianee and the French alliance, I’csolved to 
try to secure him tor ISpain by sending over a new Ambassador, to 

1 Tliiivl*).', 111.75 -77. an<l 110—112 ; ‘‘nHVvtion Hint lio d.Hs not aouM it, 
('ouucil Oidri’ I'onlv, ,I Illy .*>, niriR. (Jo(l- “and l>flii‘Vos llint lu' aldiors tliosiMvlio, 
win. wliMSi- aicnr.n’Y can vi-ry stdtlnm “ alti-r ail tln ir pn-temn's lor Ilu‘ 

1)»* iin])farl)fd, liad Hot turiR'd to tin* *'* do now inaniU-st that;tlH-y havo wholly 
tast-i iU‘»l j):i;ics of 'rinirhn* ; ;md lu-ina*. “ inti-nd(*<i to satisfy tln-ir own ambition, 

ho lt*avcs the do.irj^rrl lines as indnhil* “ Hf has it in Ins power to nMUanu 

ably Overtoirs own (7//>7, <>f i\n)u/n>n “ wliat Im has heivtoioii* done amiss ; 

IV. Id.O. (Jiiiznt ‘and oUhts “ ami tlu* Killer is vi-ry ^villiiiuMo 

simply Idllow ‘ ( lodwin in this, as in “ surh a sorvict* as may make him a 

m(»st ihiii.irs i‘ls««.-— That Overton’s dis- “ |»ri]iei}»al instrument of his ivstora- 

atVection was v«*ry serious indrt'd. and ‘ tioii, for whirh whatsoever he i r his 

that ('romweil had had f^ood reason for ‘^family shall wish Uh*v shall reeeive. 

Ins snspieitms t)f him even on the former ‘Oind wdiat he shall ]>romise to any <if 

oe.easion, apj^ears from tlu* tact lliat “ his friemls who may eom ur with him 

amoii^ the ('lareiidon l*apt*rs in the “ sliall lu* mad«* ! 4 ,ood.” It this letliu* 

llodleian there is a diaft, in Hyde’s was amonv: those found amon.u: On erf on's 

liand, of ;i jedter, «lale»l April 10.54, ]ia]M'rs at Leith (whieh is }|ol very 

<*ither aetually sent, or meant to he. likely), little wojnh'r that Oromw*'!! 

sent, hy Charles II. to Overton. The would not trust him at large a seeond 

suhstauee of tlu* letter, as iu Mr. time. 

Maevay’s :iV)stra<*t of it for the (^\lendar No. 20 iu Skinner Transyriptbyhere 

of the (Maremlou ra])ers (11. 014), is as e.xaet *iate is giveiO ; N«n. 4< in 1 riuted 

follows ; - *^ 7'fu'. h'intf fo (\>l. fh.’[erteni. Oollei^tion ami iu l*hilli]>s (Nvheiv month 

“ lias received such information of his ouly is given). 
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supersede Cardenas, or to co-operate with him. He had announced 
the same in letters to Cromwell ; who now thanks him, protesses 
his desire to be in friendship with S}>ain, and promises every 
attention to the new Ambassador when he may arrive. Ch*omwell 
pays a compliment to the minister himself. “ To have yoiir alleetion 
“ and approbation,^' he says, “who by your wortli and j)rudence have 
“ ac(|uircd such authority with the King of Spain that you preside, 
“ with a mind to match, over the greatest affairs of that kingdom, 
“ ought t! uly to be a j)leasure to me corresponding with my a])pre- 
“ hension of the honour 1 shall have from the good opinion of 

a man of excellence.” Milton is dexterous in wording his 
documents. 

(L.) To THE Consuls and Senate of the City of Bmemen, 
Oct, 25, 1051: — There has come to be a eonilict between the City 
of Eremen and the new King of Swe<len, arising from military 
designs of that King on the southern shores of the North Sea and 
the Ealtie. Ihemen is in great straits; and the autliorities have 
represented this to Cromwell through their agent, Milton’s friend, 
Henry Oldenburg, and have recpiested CroinwelTs good offices with 
the Swedish King. Cromwdl answers that he has done what they 
want. He has great respect for BreJoen as a tlioroughly Trotestant 
city, and lie regrets that th<*re .shouhl be a (piarrel between it and 
the powerful Protestant Kingilom of Sweden, having no stronger 
desire than that “the whole Protestant denomination should at 
“ length coalesce in one by fraternal agreement and concord.” 

(LI.) 'J’o Charles X., Kin(j of Sweden, Oct, 20, 1051: — 
As announced to tlie Eremcners in the last letter, Cromwell did 
write on their behalf to the Swedish King. H(‘ had hoped that 
the great Peace of Ylunstei* or Westphalia (1018) had left all 
continental Ih’otestants united, and he regrets to hear that a dispute 
between Sweden and the P>iemeuers bus arisen out of that Treaty. 
How dreadful that Prote.staiii Swede.s ami Protestant llremeners, 
once in league against, the common foe, should now be slaughtering 
each other ! Can nothing he done I Could not advantage be taken 
of the present truce t He will himself do anything in his power to 
bring about a piTTiiaiieiit reeoneiliation. 

These three letters, it will be observed, iKdoiig* to the first 
two months of that erarnped and exasperated eondition in 
which Oliver found Iiiinself wluui he had his First ParliaiiHuii 
by his side; and tliere is not a single jireserved letter of 
Milton for Oliver between Oet. 26, 1654, the date of the 
last of the three, and Jan. 22, 1654-5, the date of the sudden 
dis.solution of the Parliament. The reason of this idleness of 
Milton in his Secretaryship during those three months, leav- 
ing all the work to Meadows, must have been, 1 believe, that 
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he was then engaged on a lleply to More’s Fides Puhlica in 
the irnpcrf(;ct state in which it had just come forth. All 
along, as we liave seen, the Literary Deience of the Common- 
wealth on every occasion of imj)ortance had been regarded as 
tlie special charge of IMilton in his Secretaryship^ to which 
routine duty must give way ; and, as his Dcfoisfo Secunda in 
reply to the Regri Sangtdnia Clamor had been, like several of 
his preceding writings, a task performed by him on actual 
commission from the Rump (jlovernment, though not finished 
till the Protectorate had begun, Oliver and his Council may 
have thouglit it but fair that another pamphlet of the same 
series in re}>ly to the F'ldea Pn/j/ica of Morns should count also 
to the credit of jNliltoiPs official services, even though it must 
necessarily be more a pamphlet of mere personal concern than 
any of its ]U’edeces.sors. Rut, indeed, by this time, Mr. Milton 
was a privileged man, who might regulate matters very much 
for liimself, and drop in on Thurloe and IMeadows at the ofIi«-e 
only when he liked. 
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SECTION II: .lAxrAjRY lG;54-5 to sKPTEMiiEii 1656, ok 

THROUGH TllK PERIOD OF ARRlTRARiNESS. 

LETTER TO MILTON FROM LEO DE AITZEMA : IMILTON’s 
REPLY : LETTER TO EZEKIEL SPAN HELM AT GENEVA : 
MILTON^S GENEVESE RIRTYLLECTIONS AND AlXJUAl ST- 
ANCES : TWO MORE OP Milton’s latin statk-lettkpvS 
(nos. Lll., LlII.) : small AMOUNT OF MILTON’s I)KS1‘AT(JH- 
WRITTNG for CROMWELL HITHERTO. — REDUCTION OF 
OFFICIAL salaries, ANT) PROPOSAI. TO REDIKH: MILTON’s 
TO <€150 A YEAR : ACTUAL COMMUTATION OF HIS .£’288 
A YEAR AT PLEASURE INTO .,€.200 FOR LIFE: ORDERS OF 
THE PROTECTOR AND COUNCIL RELATING TO THE PIED- 
MONTESE MASSA(TU:^ MAY 1655: SUDDEN DEMAND ON 
Milton’s pen in that p.usiness: ms letter of re- 
monstrance FROM THE I'ROTECTOR TO THE DUKE OF 
SAVOY, WITH TEN OINIER LETTERS TO FOREIGN S’PA'rr.S 
AND PRINCES ON THE SAME SUJUEirr (noS. LIV. — J.XIV.) : 
HIS SONNET ON THE SLTUECT. — PURLICATION OF 'PlIE 
.srPPLEMEA rCM TO MORF/s 7-7 DE.s' I^CIil.KW: ACI.’OIJNT OF 
THE srP/'IEAIEATr M, WITH EXTRACTS : MIT.TOn’s ANSWER 
TO THE FIDKS VVBUFA AND THE Sd^rLKAnWTf'M TO- 
GETHER IN HIS riio sj: j>i:rEssi(), au(l 1655; ach’ollnt 
OF THAT ROOK^ WITH SPECIMENS: MILTON’S DISREIJEF 
IN MOUUS’S DENIALS OF THE AUTIlORSHIl* OF THE UIUIU 
f'l.AMrtJt: ills reasons, and his REASSER- 
TIONS OF THE CHARGE IN A MODIFIED FOICM ; HIS NO- 
TICES OF DR. CRANTZIUS AND ULAC .* HIS RENEWED ON- 
SLAUGHTS ON MORUS: HIS REPETITION OF THE RONTIA 
ACCUSATION AND OTHERS: HIS EXAMINATION OF MORUs’s 
PRINTED testimonials: FEROCITY OF THE ROOK TO THE 
J.AST : ITS EFFECl’S OxV MORUS. — QUESTION OF THE REAL 
AUTHORSHIP OF THE HEiUl EAXaf lNfS CLAMoii AND OF 
THE AMOUNT OF MORUS'S CONCERN IN IT: THE DU 
MOULIN FAMILY : 1)R. PETER DU MOULIN THE YOUNGER 
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THE REAL AUTHOR OF THE liEGII SANGIUNfS ClAMOE, 
BUT MORUS THE ACTIVE EDITOR AND THE WHITER OF 
THE DEDICATORY EPISTLE : DU MOULIN’s OWN ACCOUNT 
OF THE WHOLE AFFAIR: HIS CLOSE CO\TA(H^ WITH 
MIiyrON A LI. THE WHILE, AND DREAD OF BKINC FOUND 
OUT. — CAI.M IN MILTON^S LIFE AFTER THE (n*:SSAT[ON OF 
THE MOKUS-SALMASn;S CONTROVERSY: HOME-LIFE IN 
l‘ETTY FRANCE : DABBLINciS OF THE TWO NEPHEWS IN 
LITERATURE: JOHN THILLIPS^S SATVli AGAIXST IfYEO- 
ililTES: FREQUENT VISITORS AT l‘ETTY FRANCE: MAR- 
VELL, NEEDHAM, CYRIACK SKINNER, &C. : THE VIS- 
COUNTESS RANELAGH, MR. RKHIARD JONES, AND THE 
BOYLE CONNEXION: DR. PETER DU 3IOULIN IN THAT CON- 
NEXION: Milton’s PRIVATE sonnet on his blindness, 
HIS TWO SONNETS TO CYRIAIHv SKINNER, AND HIS SONNET 
TO YOUN(^ LAWRENCE: EXPLANATION OF THESE FOUR 
SONNETS. — S('h'Iin'r}r iXfMlXI COXTHA 

7//.S/LLVON : THIRTEEN MORE LATIN STATE-I.KTTERS OF 
MILTON FOR THE PROTECTOR (nOS. LXV. — LXXVII.), AVITH 
SPECIAL ACCOUNT OF (’OUNT BUNDT AND THE SWEDISH 
EMBASSY IN LONDON : (X)UNT BUNDT AND MPv. MILTON. — 
INCHIEASE OF LIGHT LITERATURE IN T.ONDON : EROTIC 
PUBLDLATIONS : JOHN i’lIILLIPS IN TROUBLE FOR SUCH: 

EDWARD Phillips’s London edition of the poems of 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN : MIITON’S COGNISANCE 
OF THE SAAIE. — HENRY OLDENBURG AND AIR. RKMIARD 
JONl'S AT OXFORD: LETTERS OF AllLTON TO JONES AND 
OLDENBURG. — THIRTEEN MORE STATE-LETTERS OF THE 

MIl/roN SERIES (nos. LXXVUI. X(\) : IMPORTANCE OF 

SOME OF THEM. 

Oliver had just piitured on his poriod of Arhitnirinoss, or 
(Jovprnmont without a Parliamont, when IVIilton veoeivod tho 
following Icttor in liiilin from Leo do Aitzoma, or Lioiiwo van 
Aitzoma, forinorly known to him as ao*ont for Hainhuro* and 
tlic Ilanso Towns in London, but now rosidini;* at tho llagaie 
in the same capaeity (IV. 378-379). Aitzema, wo may now 
mention, was a Prieslander by birth, eight a oars older than 
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Milton, and is mnomberod still, it is said, for a voluminous 
and valuable Uhtonj of the Uuifed Froruices, consisting^ of 
a great colloction of documents, with commentaries by himself 
in Dutch. ^ Tliis had not yet been published. 

‘‘ To tlio honoiirablc and highly esteemed Mr. John Milton, 
Secretary to the (\)uncil of State, London. 

Pai tly because illoiais, in his book, lias made some aspersions 
on you for your Liiglisli Look on Divorce, partly because many 
have been iiu|uiring eagerly about the arguments with which you 
support your ojiiiiion, I have, most honoureil and esteemed Sir, 
given your little work entire to a friend of mine to he translated 
into Dutch, with a desire to have it jiriiited soon. Not kiuiwing, 
however, whether you would like anything corrected therein or 
added, 1 take the libei ty to give you this notice, and to re»piest you 
to let me know }our mind on the subject. Best wishes and 
greetings from 

Your very obedient 

Lno Aitzkma.^ 

Hague: Jan. 29, Idol— 5.” 

]\rilton s answer, rather unusually for him, was immediate. 

T(^ LEO VAX AJTZEMA. 

It is very gratifying to me that you retain the sanu* amount of 
recollection of me as you very jiolitely showed of good will hy once 
and again visiting me while you resided among us. As regards 
the Book on Divoree which you tell me you have given to some 
one to he turned into Dutch, I would rather you had given it to he 
turned into Latin. For my experienee in those hooks of mine 
has now been that tlie vulgar still receive aeeoiding to their 
wont opinions not already common. I wrote a good while ago, I 
may mention, three treatises on the sulijeet : — tlio first, in two 
books, ill which TJie Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce (for that 
is the title of the book) i.s contained at large ; a second, which 
is called Tetrachordon, and in which the four cdiief passages 
of Scripture coneerning that doctrine are explicated ; the third 
called Colaslerionj in which answer is made to a certain sciolist. 
[The Biicer Tract omitted in the enumeration.] Which of these 
Treatises you have given to he translated, or what edition, 1 do 

1 See Article in Bayle’s and puLHshed by the late Il(?v. .Jolm 

Jlietienary. Milford in Aj)pendix to idfe of Milton 

- ConiniuTiicated by the late Mr. prefixed to riekeringhs Edition of Mil- 
Thomas Watts of the British Museum, ton’s Works (1851). 
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not know : the *first of tlicm was twice issued, and was much 
enlarged in the second edition. Should you not have heen made 
aware of this already, or should I understand that you desire any- 
thing else on my part, such as sending you the more correct edition 
or the rest of the Treatises, I sliall attend to the matter carefully 
and with j)leasure. For tliere is not anything at present that I 
should wish changed in them or added. Therefore, should you 
keep to your intention, I earnestly hope for myself a faithful 
translator, and for you all pros[)ciity. 

Westminster : Feb. 5, 

The next letter, written in the following* month, also con- 
nects itself, but still more closely, with the Morus controversy. 
It is addressed to Kzekitd Spanbeim, the eldest son of that 
Frederick S|)anlieim, by birth a (ierman, of whom we have 
Inward as Professor of Tb(‘olog*y siK'cessively at (ieneva (1031- 
101:2) and at Leyden (101:2-1010). This elder Spanbeim, it 
will be nMuembered, had l)een implicated in the opposition to 
Morns in both jihu'Cs — the story b(dng* that he had contracted 
a bad opinion of Morns during his colleagueship with him in 
(ieneva,, and that, when Salmasins, partly to s])ite Spanbeim, 
of whose popularity at Leyden he was jealous, had negotiated 
for bringing ]Moriis to Holland, S])anheim “moved heaven 
and earth to j)revent his coming.” It. is added that Spanheim’s 
(h'atli (^^ay 1010) was caused by the news that iMorus was 
on his way, and that, he had said on his death-bed that 
“ Salmasins bad killed biiu and Morns bad been the 
dagger.”- On the otlu'r band, we have bad recently the 
assurance of Dr. C’rantzius that Spanbeim bad once told him 
that tlu‘ only fault in Moms was that he was a/firr, or self- 
coidident. That the stronger story is the truer one sub- 
stantially, if not to its last detail, appears from the tact 
that an antij)athy to jNIorus was hereditary in the Spanheini 
family, or at lea>i in the eldest son, F]zekiel. As a scholar, 
an antu[uarian, and a diplomatist, this Fzckicl Spanbeim was 
to attain to even greater celebrity than his father, and his 
varied career in diilerent parts of Europe was not to close till 

* Kpist. Karn. 10 . 

- RayK*, both in Article S/Hinhritn and in Article Murus, 
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1710. At present he was only in liis twenty-fifth year, and 
was living at Geneva, where he had been born, and whither 
he had returned from Leyden in 1651, to accept a kind of 
honorary Professorship that had been offered him, in compli- 
ment partly to his iather’s memory, partly to his own extra- 
ordinary promise. As one who had lived the first thirteen 
years of his ag’e in Geneva^ and the next nine in Leyden 
(1642-1651), and who was now back in Geneva, he had been 
amply and closely on the track of Morns ; and how little he 
liked him will now appear: — 

TO KZEKIKL SPAXHEIM OF OEXEVA. 

T know not by what aceident it has liappened tliat your letter 
has readied me little loss than iliree months after date. There 
is clearly extreme need of a speedier conveyance of mine to you ; for, 
thouj^h from day to day I was rc'solvini,^ to write it, I now perceive 
that, hindered by some constant occupations, 1 have put it otf nearly 
another three months. I woukl not liave you understand from 
this my tardiness in replying that my grateful sense of your kind- 
ness to me has cooled, hut rather that the remembrance has sunk 
deeper from my longer and more frecpient daily thinking of my 
duty to you in return. Late performance of duty has at least this 
excuse for itself, tliat there is a clearer cojifcssion of obligation to 
do a tiling when it is done so long after than if it had been done 
immediately. 

You arc not wrong, in the first jdace, in the opinion of me 
expressed in the lieginning of your lett<‘r — to wit, tliat T am not 
likely to he surprised at being addressed by a foreigner ; nor could 
you, indeed, have a more correct impression of me than jirecisely by 
thinking that I regard no good man in the character of a foreigner 
or a stranger. That you are such I am r(*adily persuadi d by your 
being the son of a most learned and most saintly father, also by 
your being well esteemed by good men, and also finally by the fact 
that you hate the had. With which kind of cattle as I loo happen 
to have a warfare, Calandrini has hut acted with his usual courtesy, 
and in accordance with my own sentiment, in signifying to you 
that it would he very gratifying to me if you lent me your helj) 
against a common adversary. This you have most obligingly done 
iu this very letter, part of which, with the authors name not 
mentioned, I have not liesitated, trusting in your regard for me, to 
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insert by way of evnlencc in my forthcoming Befemio [in reply to 
More’s Fides Piiblica\ This hook, as soon as it is pul^llslied, I 
will direct to be sent to you, if there is finy one to whose care I 
may rightly entrust it. Any letters you may intend for me, mean- 
while, you will not, I think, be unsafe if you send under cover to 
Turretiii of (geneva, now stayijig in London, wliose brother in 
(Icueva you know ; through whom as this of mine will reach you 
most conveniently, so will yours reach me. For the rest I would 
assure you that you liave won a high place in my esteem, and 
that I j)articu]arly wisli to be loved by you yet more. 

AVestminster : March 21, lGo4-5.^ 

In writing* this letter Alilton must have had brought back to 
liis recollection his visit to (leneva fifteen years before (June 
1031)) on liis way honu* from Italy. The venerable Diodati, 
the uncle of his friend Charles, was the person in Geneva of 
whom h(* had sihui most, and who dwelt most in bis memory; 
but the elder Spanbeim had then been in the same city, 
and Morns too, and the ])resi‘ni Ezekiel Spanbeim, as a boy 
\n his tentli year, and otliers, still alive, who had then known 
Morns, and had siru'c that time had him in view. IMilton 
had certainly not then himself seen Aforus, though he must 
have heard of him ; but it is possible \w may have seen the 
el(h*r Spanh(‘im, and may now, in writing to Spanheim's son, 
have rememb(‘r(xl the fact. In any case there were links of 
acquaintancoship still connecting Alilton with Geneva and its 
gossip. The “ Calandrini,'’ for example, who is mentioned in 
Milton’s letter, and who may be identified with a Genevese 
merchant named “ Jean Louis Calandrin,” heard of in 
3'hurloe's correspondene(s must in some way have beiui known 
to Milton ])ersonally, and interesteci in serving him.- It had 
been in in consequence of a suggestion of this Calandrini, 

' Ej»ist. ram. 17. Oxford, diniiii; tho Uertovslu]' of Or. 

2 F<»r nuMitioii of Joan I^oni.s Calaii- I'ridcaux (Lilli — 1641:. ami wlio was 

drill, tlu* (icm*vc.s«* ki. • reliant, s«*f Ixotti-rs altrrwards “a I'urilaiiical Tln.-logist,,*’ 

hotweon I’rll ami 'riiiirloe in r<iav//<i/'’.s intimate witli Lshor. a lO'i’tor in Kssex, 

rn>Uietor<tl(‘ [{. lii* diod and tiually ministrr of tin* i>aiisU ()t 

at (Jem-va, in Ftdi. Id;').''* -(5, atxmt a IVtcr U*. I’oor in lii>ndon, wlivro ln‘ dic<l 

yoaraftiT this mention of liim liy in UKJo, hsiviiii^ a >on mnm*d dolin. 

It is possible In* may have bm-n a ivlativo ’W«K>d sjifaks ol liim as a (l»*nnaii ood, 

of a “(-asar Calaiidrinus ” inontioiiod Alh, III. 26!h ami Fasti, I. d!<d t) ; 

by Wood as om» of tin* many foiviLMiors but llio nanu* is oxidriitly Italian, lii- 

who had studied at ExcUt College, deed 1 tiud that there had been an 
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‘‘acting with his usual courtesy,” that young* Spanheini had, 
in October 1654, when Morus’s fragmentary Fides PiiMica 
was just out or nearly so, addressed a polite letter to Milton, 
sending him some additional information about the Genevese 
portion of Morns’s career. The letter had not reached Milton 
till the end of December or the beginning* of January 1651—5 ; 
and for nearly three months after that he had left it unac- 
knowledged. That he had been moved to acknowledge it at 
last was, doubtless, as his letter itself suggests, and as we shall 
see yet more precisely, because he had then nearly ready his 
Ileply to the Fides Puhl'ica, and had used S]>anheim’s informa- 
tion there, only suppressing the name of his informant. Ihit 
that Milton had already had no lack of private informants 
about iMorus’s career, whether in Geneva or in Holland, has 
appeared abundantly. The Ilartlib-Durie-TIaak-Oldenburg 
connexion about him in London was a ])erfect sponge for all 
kinds of gossip from abroad. Wtj hear now, however, of 
another person in particular who may have supplied IMilton 
with his earlier information as to the Genevese part of Morus’s 
life. A family long of note in Geneva had been that of the 
Turretins, originally from Italy, and indeed from Lucca, 
whence they had been driven, as tlie Diodatis had been, by 
their Protestantism. One of this family, Benedict Tur- 

retin, born in Geneva, had been a distinguished Theology 
Professor there, and at his death in 1631 had left at least 
two sons. One of these, Francis Turret in, born at Geneva 
in 1623, had, after the usual wanderings of Continental 
scholars in those days, just returned to Geneva (1653), 
and settled there in what may be called the family- 
business, i.e. the profession of Theology. In this he was to 

intemiarriii^o in Italy botween tbe iiarnofl (^T.s.ir (’alandririi of St, Peter le 
Diodati family and a family of (’alau* I’oor, Lonrifm. It is dated Ant?. 4, 1(505, 
drinis, briiigiii;< some of the Calandrinis when he was three score and ten,” and 
also to Geneva about the year 1.575. menti<ins two sons, Lewis and .Jolm, 
(Reprint, for private circulation, of a two djMjjjhters livinir, one of them mar- 

I’aper on the Italian ancestry of Mr. ried to a Giles Archer, ami ^nandehildren 

W'illiain Diodate of New Haven, G.S., by tliese children, besides iieplmws ami 
read ])ef(jre the New Haven Golony nier.es of the names of Pnpillon ami 
Historical f?ociety, June 28, 187.5, by Hurlainachi. The son “John ” in this 
h^dward E. Salisbury, p. 13). Ry the will proved it in October ir)f)5, and 

I'Midness of Colonel (Chester, whose cannot have been the Calamlrini of 

genealogical researches are all-inclusive, M ilton’s letter ; but that C dandrini may 
1 have a copy of the will of the above- have been of the same connexion. 
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attain extraordinary celebrity, his Institaiio Theologlcn El- 
enclicte ranking* to this day among* Calvinistic Tlieologians as 
a master-work of its kind. Well, this Francis Turretin, rising 
into fame at Geneva, just as Ezekiel Spanheim was, and see- 
ing Spanheim daily, had, it seems from Milton’s letter, a 
brother in London, on intimate terms with Milton; and 
Milton’s proposition to young Spanheim was that they should 
eorres})ond in future through the two Turretins. Who would 
liave thought to find the future author of the Imt'itniio Thco- 
lofjue FJencf 'ic^ used l)y ]\filton for postal jiurposes ? Is it not 
clear too that the London Turretin must have been one of 
Milton’s informants about Morus’s reasons for leaving Geneva? 
Respectability everywhere, at our present date at least, seems 
adverse to Morus.^ 

Busy over his reply to the F'ules FnlVica^ Milton had 
stretched his dispensation from routine duty in his Secretary- 
ship not only through November and December 1G54 and 
January l()r)4 5, as was noted in last section, but as far as to 
April 1G55 in the present section. Through these five months 
there is, so far as the records show, a total blank, at all events, 
in his offudal letter-writing. In April 1G55, however, as if 
his reply to the Vules FidA'ica were then off his mind, and 
lying in the house in Petty France complete or nearly com- 
plete in manuscript, we do come upon two more of his Latin 
State-letters, as follows : — 

(LIT.) To THK riUNcn of Tafknti:, 4, 1G55“: — This 

Prince, one of the chiefs of the French nobility, hut connected with 
(Tennaiiy by marriage, was a Protestant by education, had been 
mixed up with the wars of the Fronde, and was altogether a very 
stirring man abroad, lie had written to Crfunwoll invoking his 
interest in behalf of foreign, and especially of French, Protestantism. 
Cromw(*ll ex])resses his sati.sfactioii in having had such an Jiddress 
from so eminent a rcj)resentative of tlie Reformed faith in a king- 
dom in which j-o many have lap.sed from it, and declares that nothing 
would please him more than “to be able to promote the enlarge- 
“ meut, the safety, or, what is most im])ortant, the peace, of the 
“ Reformed Church.” iMeaiiwhile he exhorts the Prince tobehimsrlf 
firm and faithful to his creed to the very la^^t. — The Prince of 
Tarente, it may he mentioned, had interested himself much in the 

' Bayle, Art. Fra^irois TinrHin. gives the. exact ilati') : also in rriiited 

* No. 32 in Skinner Tran.script (which Collection and in Phillips. 
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lawsuit between Morus and Salmasius. He had tried to act as 
mediator and induce Morus to withdraw his action — a condescension 
which Morus acknowledges, though he felt himself obliged, he says, 
to go on. 

(LIII.) To Arcjiduke Leopold of Austria, Governor of 
THE Spanish Netherlands (undated): — Sir Charles Harbord, an 
Englishinan, has had certain goods and household stuff violently 
seized at Bruges hy Sir llichard Grenville. The goods had originally 
been sent fi oin England to Holland in 1(M3 by the then Earl of Suf- 
folk, in pledge fora debt owing to Harbord ; and Grenville’s pretext 
was that he also was a ei editor of the Earl, and had obtained a decree 
of the English Chancery in his favour. Now, by the English law, 
neither was the present Earl of Suffolk bound by that decree nor 
could the goods be distrained under it. The decision of the Court 
to that effect is herewith transniittcd ; and His Serenity is re- 
(juested to eaus(‘ Grenville to restore the goods, inasmuch as it is 
against the comity of nations that any one should he allowed an 
action in foreign jurisdiction which he would not be allowed in the 
country where the cause of the action first arose. “The justice of 
“ the case itself and the universal r(‘puiation of your Serenity for 
“ fair dealing have moved us to commend the matter to your att<‘n- 
“ tion ; and, if at any time there shall be occasion to discuss the 
“riglitsor convenience of your subjects with us, I promise that you 
“ shall fimi our diligence in the same not remiss, but at all times 
“ most ready.'* ^ 

In April 1055, when these two letters wore written, Oliver 
was in the sixteenth month of his Protectorship. Ilis first 
nine months of personal sovereignty without a Parliament, 
and his next four months and a half of imsatisfacdory ex- 
perience with his Fir.st Parliament, were left behind, and 
he had advanced two months and more into his period of 
compulsory Arhitrarine.ss, when he had to govern, with the 
help of his Council only, hy any means he could. Count all 
the Latin State-Letters regi.^tered hy Milton himself as liaving* 
been written by him for Cromwell (luring those first fifteen 
months and more of the Protectorate, and th(*y number only 
nine (Nos. XLV.-XLVIII in Vol. IV. j)p. 035-036, and 
Nos. XLIX,— LIII. in the present volunu*]. These nine 
Letters, with the completion and publication of his iJefcnnw 
Secunda, and now the preparation of a Keply to More's 

1 TTiidated in Print f-rl ('ollcrtion ainl Lffn sont to tlu; Ar<ilnlukf after Ort. 
in Pliillips ; dated “Aug. .D).'>8”iri the H).5.0, when the war witli Sjtain hroko 
Skinner TranseTijit, hut surely by mis- out. 1 have iuseite<l it at this point by 
take. Such a letter can liardly have conjecture only, and may be wrong. 
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Fides Puhlica^ and also perhaps occasional calls at Thurloe^s 
office and occasional presences at interviews with ambassadors 
and envoys in Whitehall, were all he had been doing for 
fifteen months for his salary of .^288 a year. The fact 
cannot liave escaped notice. lie had himself called attention 
to it, as if by anticipation, in that passage of his Dc/ensio 
Seennila in which he spoke of the kind indulgence of the 
State-authorities in rdaining him honourably in full office, 
and not abridging hif emoluments on account of his dis- 
ability by blindness, 'fhe passage may have touched Crom- 
well and some of the Councillors, and there was doubtless a 
general feeling among them of the worth, beyond estimate in 
money, of IMilton’s name to the Commonwealth, and of his 
past acts of literary championship for her. Economy, how- 
ever, is a virtue easily recommended to statesmen by any 
pinch of necessity, and it so chanced that at the very time 
we have now reached, April 1055, the Protector and his 
Council, being in money straits, were in a very economical 
mood (see ante p. 35). Here, accordingly, is what we find 
in the Council Order Books under date April 17, 1655. 

Tuesday, April 1 7, 1(555 Present tlio Lord Piesident Lawrence, 
Lord Lambert (styled so in the miiiiite). Colonel Montague, Colonel 
Sydenham, Sir CJhavles Wolseley, Sir CJilbert Pickering, Major- 
G(*neral Skippon. 

“ The Council resumed the debate upon the Report made from 
“tho CJoinmittee of the Council to whom it was referred to eon- 
“sider of the Rstablishment of the Council's Contingencies. 

‘‘ Ordered : — 

“That the salary of £400 p^r annum granted to Mr. CrALTKn 
‘‘ Frost as Treasurer for the (Juuncifs Contingencies be reduced to 
“£300 and be continued to be paid after that pro- 

“ portion till further order. 

“That the former yearly salary of Mr. John Milton, of £ 288 , 
“ &c., formerly charged on the Council's Contingencies, be reduced to 
“£150 per annum, and paid to him during his life out of his 
“ Highuess's Exclu qucr. 

“ That the yearly salaries hereafter mentioned, being ^tormei y 
“ paid out of the Ckiuncil's Ckmtingeiicios, — that is to say £ 15 1 2>. Ot . 
“ per antmni to Mr. Henry Ciffard, Mr. Gualter Frost's as.islaut, — 
“per annum to Mr. John Hall, — per annum to Iffr. Maichamont 
“Needham,— annam to Mr. George Vaux, the house keeper at 
“ Whitehall, — per annum for the rent of Sir Abraham W illiaiuss 

VOL. V. 


N 
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“house [for the entertainment of Ambassadors], and — per annum 
“to M. Ren^ Augier, — be for the future retrenched and taken away. 

“That some convenient rooms at Somerset House be set apart 
“for the entertainment of Foreign Ambassadors upon their address 
“ to his Highness. 

“ That it be referred to Mr. Secretary Thurloe to put that part 
“ of the Intelligence [from abroad] which is managed by M. Ilcn6 
“Augier into the common charge of Intelligence, and to order it 
“ for the future by M. Augier or otherwise, as he shall see most for 
“ the Commonwealth’s service. 

* * 3(e * 

“ That it be offered to his Highness as the advice of the ( ^ouncil 
“ that several warrants be issued under the great seal for authorizing 
“and recpiiring the (/uininissioners of bis Highness’s Treasury to 
“pay, by quaitcrly payments, at the receipt of his Highness’s 
“ Exchequer, to the several oflieers, clerks, and other persons after- 
“ named, according to the proportions allowed them for their salary 
“in resi)eet of tlieir several resp('ctive offices and employments 
“ during their continuance or till his Highness or the Council shall 
“ give other order : that is to say : — 

“To John Thurloe, Esq., Secretary of State : — For 
“Ids own office, after tJie pr(>porfion of £800 per 
annum ; for the office of Mr. Philip Meadows, 

“ Secretary for the Latin Tongue, after tlie rate of 
“.£200 per annum ; for the salaries of — clerks 
“ attending his [Thurloe’s] office at Os, 8(/.y>>cr dierrij 

“ a piece (which together aniount to ) ; for 

“ the salaries of eleven messengers at 5.s\ per diem 
“ a))iece (which together amount to .£1003 : 

“ aincunting in the whole to . , . . _ - - 

“ To Mr. Henry S( orell and Mr. William .Tessop, 

“ Clerks to the Council, or to either of them : — For 
“ tlndr own offices, viz. Mr. Scorell £500 per 
annum, Mr. Jessop £500 annum ; for the 
“salaries of — clerks attending their oflice at 
“ 6s. 8d, per diem (which together amount to 

“ ) : amounting in the whole to . . . _ - _ 

“To Mr. Eovvari) Denijy, Serjeant at Arms attend- 
“ ing the Council ; — For his own office after the 
“ proportion of £365 annum ; fur the salaries 
“ of his ten de])uties at 3.s. 4(Z. 2 )er diem a ])iece 
“ (which together amount to £608 6s. 8d.) : 

“ amounting ill the whole to .... £973 6 8 

“ To Richard Scutt, Usher of the Council Chamber: — 

“For himself and his assistants at 13.?. per diem 
“(being £237 bs. per annum) ; for Thomas Ben- 
“ nett’s salary, keeper of the back-door of the 
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Council Chamber, at 45. per diem (being £73 
** per annum) \ for the salary of Robert Stebbiii, 
fire-maker to the clerks, at 28. per diem (being 
** £36 105. per annum ) ; amounting in the whole to £346 15 0 

“ The first payment of the said several and respective 
sums before-mentioned to commence from the 
“ 1st of April instant. 

‘‘ To Richard Nutt, master of his Higliness’s barge : — 

“ For his own office after £80 per annum ; for 
“ Tliomas lVash])onic, his assistant, for his salary, 

‘‘ after £20 per annnm ; for the salaries of 25 
“ watermen to atteinl liis Highness’s l)arge, at £4 
per {iminm to eacli (aniounting together to £100 

annt(m): amounting in the whole to . . . £.200 2 >er an 7i. 

“ Tlie same to commence from 25th March, 1655.” 

Clearly the Council were in a mood of ecionomy. Not only 
wei-e certiiin salaries to he reduced, but a good many outlays 
were to bo stopped altogether, including Needham’s subsidy 
or j)ension for his journalistic services. But more appears from 
the document. In spite of the general tenden(?y to retrench- 
ment, the salaries of Scobell and Jossop, the two clerks of the 
Council, are to ho raised from a year to .:;£o00 a year. 

This alone wofild suggest that not retrenchment only, hut an 
improvement also in the system of the Council’s business, 
was intended. The document ns a whole confirms that idea. 
It maps out the scTvico of the Council more definitely than 
hitherto into departments. Thurloe, of course, is general 
liead, styled now “ 8eeretaiy of State ” ; but it will be ob- 
served that the dopartinent of Foreign Affairs, including the 
management of Intelligence from abroad, is spoken of as 
now wholly and esjiecially his, and that Meadows, with the 
designation of “ Secretary for the Latin Tongue,” ranks 
distinctly under him in that department. Scobell an I 
Jessop, as “ Clerks to the C^ouncil,” though under Thurlo:^ 
too, are now important enough to be jointly at the head 
of a separate staff; the Bailiff or Constable department is 
separate from theirs, and under the charge of ]Mr. Sergeaiit- 
at-Arms Dendy ; and minor divisions of service, nameable as 
Ushership and Barge-attendance, arc under the charge of 
Messrs. Seutt and Nutt respectively. The payments of 

N 2 
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salaries are henceforward not to be vaguely through Mr. 
Gualter Frost, as Treasurer for the Councils Contingencies, 
but by warrants to the Treasury to pay regularly to the 
several heads the definite sums-total in their departments, 
their own salaries included. 

Milton’s case was evidently treated as a peculiar one. It 
was certainly proposed that his allowance should be reduced 
from .^288 186*. (Sd. a year, which had hitherto been its rate, 
to .^^150 a year — i. e. by nearly one half. Most of us perhaps 
are disappointed by this, and w’ould have jueferred to hear 
that Milton’s allowance had been doubled or tripled under the 
Protectorate, — made ecpial, say, to Thurloe’s. llecords must 
stand as they are, however, and must be construed coolly. 
Milton’s .^288 a year for his lighter and more occasional 
duties had doubtless been all along in fair proportion to the 
elder Frost’s j£’600 a year, or Thurloe’s .:;i’8()(), for their more 
vast and miscellaneous drudgery. Nor, if Milton hjid ceased 
to be able to perform the duties, and another salaried ofliccr 
had been required in consequence, was there anything extra- 
ordinary, in a time of general revision of salaries, that the 
fact should come into consideration. The question was 
precisely as if now a high oflicial under government, who 
had been in receipt of a salary of over .i^'lOOO a year, was 
struggling on in blindness after six years of service, and an 
extra officer at .^700 a year had been for some time employed 
for his relief. In such a case, the official being a man of 
great public ceh*brity and having rendered extraordinary 
services in his post, would not superannuation on a pension 
or retiring-allowance be considered the proper course? Put 
this was exactly the course proposed in Milton’s case. The 
reduction from .^^288 to .^150 a year was, it ought to be 
noted, only part of the projiosition ; for, whereas the .i:'288 
a year had been at the Council’s pleasure, it was now pro- 
posed that the <i£’L50 a year should be for life. In short, 
what was proposed was the conversion of a terminable salary 
of .^288 a year, payable out of the Council’s contingencies, 
into a life-pension of .^150 a year, payable out of the Pro- 
tector’s Exchequer : which was as if in a corresjionding 
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modern case a terminable salary of over j^^lOOO a year were con- 
verted into a life-pension of between M'500 and ^^600. On 
studying the document, I have no doubt that the intention was 
to relieve Milton from that moment from all duty whatsoever, 
putting an end to that anomalous Za^m Secretart/ship Extra- 
ordinari/ into which his connexion with the Council had 
shaped itself since his blindness, and remitting him, as 
Ex-Seendan/ Milton, a perfectly fr(‘e and highly-honoured 
man, to pensioned leisure in his house in Petty France. For 
it is iin])ossihle that the Council could have intended to retain 
Milton in any way in the working Secretaryship at a reduced 
salary of ^£’150 a year while Meadows, his former assistant, 
had the title of “ Secretary for the Ijatin Tongue,” with a 
higher salary of ..£:'2()0 a year. Perhaps one may detect 
Tliurloc’s notions of official symmetry in the proposed change. 
Milton’s Latin SncrefanjshipExfraordinar^OT Foreign Secretary- 
ship Extraordinary may have begun to seem to Thurloc an 
excresc(*noe up(^n his own general Secretaryship of State^ and 
he may have desired that Milton should retire altogether, and 
leave the Latin Secretaryship complete to Meadows as his own 
special sul)ordinat(^ in the foreign department. 

^riie document, however, we hav^e to add farther, though it 
purports to be an Order of Council, did not actually or fully 
take ellect. I find, for example, that Needham^s pension 
or subsidy of .^6" 100 a year, which is one of the outlays the 
document proi)osed to “retrench and take away,” did not 
sufler a wliit. He went on drawing his salary, sometimes 
quarterly and sometimes half-yearly, just as before, and 
pn'cisely in the same form, viz. by warrant from President 
Lawrence and six others of the Council to Mr. Frost to pay 
Mr. Needham so much out of the CounciFs Contingencies. 
Thus on May 24, 1655, or five weeks after the date of the 
present Order, there was a warrant to Frost to pay Needham 
jE50f “being for half a year’s salary due unto him from 
the 15th of Nov. last to the 15th of this instant May ” ; and 
the subsequent scries of warrants in Needham’s iavour is 
complete to the end of the Protectorate.^ Again, Mv. George 

1 My jjutes iVorji tlie Money W'arrant Books ol* the Council. 
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Vaux, whom our present order seems to discharg-e from his 
house-keepership of Whitehall, is found alive in that post and 
in receipt of his salary of ^150 a year for it to as late as Oct. 
1659.^ There must, therefore, have been a reconsideration of 
the Order by the Council, or between the Council and the 
Protector, with modifications of the several proposals. The 
proposal to raise the salaries of Scobell and Jessop from .^'365 
a year to ^500 a year each must, indeed, have been made 
good, — for Scobell and Jessop^s successor in the colleagueship 
to Scobell are found afterwards in receipt of a year.- 

But, on the same evidence, we have to conclude that the 
reductions proposed in the cases of IMr. Gualter Frost and 
JNIilton were not confirmed, or were confirmed only parfialh/. 
I'Vost is found afterwards distinctly in receipt of ^^'305 a year.’^ 
The actual reduction in his case, therefore, was not from 
to .^’300, as had been [iroposed, but only from . ^'100 to .;t '3G5, or 
back to what his salary had been formerly (Vol. IV. 575--578). 
IMilton again is found at the end of the Protectorate in receipt 
of a year, and not of J^TSO only, as had been jiroposed 

in the Order,*^ The inference must be, therefore, that there 
had been a reconsideration and modification of tlu‘ Ordcu* in 
his case also, ratifying the jiroposal of a reduction, but 
diminishing considerably the pro})Osed nmovnt of the reduction. 
One would like to know to what influence the modification 
was owing, and how far Cromwell himself may have interfered 
in the matter. On the whole, while one infers that the 
reconsideration of the Order generally may have been owing 
to direct remonstrances from those whom it afiectt‘d injuriously, 
such as Frost, Vaux, and Needham, there is little difficulty in 
seeing what must have happened in Milton’s paiticular. My 
belief is that he signified, or caused it to be signified, that he 
had no desire to retire on a life-pension, that it would be 
much more agreeable to him to continue in active em]>loyrnent 
for the State, that for certain kinds of such employment he 
found his blindness less and less a disqualification, that the 

1 Money Warrants of Fe)». 15, 1658 — ® IbhK 

& an-l Oct. 25, 1659. 4 ibid. 

^ Money Warrant of Oct. 25, 1659. 
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jirrnngemont as to salary mijfht be as the Council pleased, but 
that his own sugo^cstion would be that his salary should b(? 
reduced to j£’200, so that he and Mr. Meadows should hence- 
forth be on an equality in that respect. Such, at all events, 
was the arran«*enient adopted ; and we may now dismiss this 
whole incident in Milton’s bioj^raphy by saying that, though 
in April IG;");! there was a proposal to superannuate him 
entirely on a life-pension of a year, the proposal did 

not take effect, but h(^ went on from that date, just as before, 
in the Latin Secretaryship Extraordinary, though at the 
reduced salary of .^’200 a year instead of his original ^’288. 

As if to ])rove that the arrangement was a perfectly suit- 
able one, and that IMilton’s retirement, into ex-Secretaryship 
would hav(‘ been a loss, tlnu'e came from him, immediately 
art(T the arrangement had been made, that burst of Latin 
State-letters whicli is now the most famous of his oflicial 
jaerformances for Cromwell. It was in tlw second we(‘k of 
May, 1G55, that tlie news of the Massacre of tlae Piedmontese 
Protestants roacluMl England; and from the J7tli of tli t 
month, onwards tor wc^eks and weeks, the attention of the 
Protector and the Council was all but engrossed, ais we have 
seen (ante p]). 38-44). by that dn'adfiil topic. Here are a few 
of the first Minute.s of Council relating to it : — 

7Vo//-.svAr//, ^f<nf 17, 1(555; — Present: lljs IFiouNnss tuk Lord 
pRoTKi’Ton, Lonl Presitleiit Lawrence, the Earl of Mnlgrave, 
Colonel Ficnn(‘s. Jjord Lambert, Mr. Ibms, .Major-deiicral Skinpon, 
Ijord Vis<*oiint Lisle, Sir (liihert Piekering, (/olojul ^lontague, 
( V)lonel Jones, Ceneral Deshoniugh, (Vdonel Sydenham, Sir Chm les 
\Vols(‘ley, Mr.Stricklainl. Ordrrrd, 'fiiat it be referred to tin* Earl 
of Mnignlve, Sir Cilbert Pickering, Mr. Rons, and Coloiud . I ones, 
or any ---of them to consider of the Petition [a Petition from 
“ London ministers and oth(*r.s|, and also of the paj)ers of intel- 
ligeiice alreaily come toiicliing the Protestants under the Duke of 
“ Savoy, and such other intelligenco as shall come to Mr. Secretary 
“ Tliurloe, and to otfer to the Council what they shall think tit, as 
“ well toxK'hinxj writing itf leUem, eolleetions, or othm'wise, in order 
“to their relief. . . J’hat it be referred to Colomd Fiennes, Mr. 
“ Siriekland, Sir Oilhert Pickering, and Mr. ScenTary Thnrloe, to 
“ prepare the draft of a letter to tlie Erencli King upon this day’s 
“debate tonehiiig the Protestants suflering in tlie Dukedom of 
“ Savoy, and to bring in the same to-morrow morning.” 
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Friday, May 18: — At a second, or afternoon sitting ; 

Lord President Lawrence, Lord Lambert, Geiieral l)esl)oiouf;h, the 
Earl of Mulgrave, Colonel Fiennoe, Colonel Jones, Colonel Syden- 
ham, Colonel Montague), “ Colonel Fiennes reports from the Com- 
“ mittee of the Council to whom the same was referred tlie draft of 
** a Letter to be sent from his Highness to tlie King of France con- 
“ cerniug the Protestants in the Dukedom of Savoy; which, after 
some amendments, was approved and ordered to be offered to his 
Higlmess as the advice of the Council/^ 

Tuesday, May 22: — Present : Lord President Lawrence, Colonel 
Sydeidiam, Mr. Rous, (^oloiiel Montague, Colonel Jones, General 
Dcsborough, Mr. Strickland, Colonel Fiennes, Lord Viscount Lisle, 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, Lord Lambert. The Latin draft of a 
“ Letter to the Duke of Savoy in behalf of the Protestants in his 
“ Territory was tliis day read. Ordered, That it be offered to his 
“ Higlmess as the advice of the Council that his Highness will 
please to sign the said Letter and cause it to be sent to the said 
Duke.’^ 

Wednesday, May 23 : — Colonel Fiennes reports from the Com- 
“ mittee of the Council the draft of two letters in reference to the 
‘‘sufferings of the Prote.stants in the territories of the Duke of 
“ Savoy, the one to the States-General of the United Provinces, the 
“ other to the Cantons of the Swisses professing the Protestant 
“ Religion ; which were read, and, after sevtn al amendments, 
“ agreed. Ordered, That it be off’ered to his Highness the Lord 
“ Protector as the advice of the Council that he will please to send 
“ the said letters in his Highness's name to the said >States-Gencral 
“ and the Cantons respectively.'’ 

Though Milton’s name is not mentioned in these minutes, 
it was he, and no other, that |)enned, or at least turned into 
Latin, for the Committee, and so for the Council and the 
Protector, the particular letters minuted, and indeed all the 
other doeuments required by the occasion. The following is 
a list of them : — 

(LIV.) To THE Duke or Savoy, May 25, 1655:' — This 
Letter may be translated entire. It is superscribed “ Oliver, 
“ Protector of the Commonwealth of England, &c., to the Most 
“ Serene J^rince, Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, Prince of Piedmont, 
“ Greeting”; and it is worded as follows : — “ Most Serene Prince, — 


^ So dated in the official copy pre- 
served in the Reconl Office (Hamilton’s 
Milton Papers, p. 15), anrl in the (;opy 
actirdly delivered to the Duke (Mor- 
larid, i)p. 572— 574) - the phrase in brjth 
being “ Tfahantur ex auUi nostra West- 
monaster a, 25 Maii, anno 1654.” In the 


Skinner Transerixit, however, the dating 
is i'Vestnwnnstcrio, May 10, 1655 ; ” 
which again is changed into “Alba 
Aula, May 1655,” i.e. “ Whitehall, May 
1655” (month only Loven) in the Printed 
Collection and in Phillips. 
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“ Letters have reached us from Geneva, and also from the Dauphi- 
nate and many other places bordering upon your dominion, by 
“ which we are informed that the subjects of your Royal iliglmcss 
“ professing the Reformed Religion were recently commanded by 
“ your edict and authority, within three days after the promul- 
“ gation of the said edict, to <lcpart from their habitations and 
“ properties under pain of death and forfeiture of all their estates, 
“ unless they should give security that, abandoning their own 
“ religion, they would within twenty days embrace the Roman 
“ Catholic one, and that, though they applied as suppliants to your 
Royal Highness, begging that the edict might be revoked, and 
“ that they miglit be taken into their ancient favour and restored 
“ to the liberty granted them by your Most Serene ancestors, yet 
“ part of your army attacked them, butchered many most cruelly, 
“ threw others into chains, and drove the rest into the deserts and 
“ snow-covered mountains, where some hundreds of families are 
reduced to such extremities that it is to be feared that all will 
“ soon j)erish miserably by cold and hunger. AVhen such news was 
brought us, we could not possibly, in hearing of so great a 
“ calamity to that sorely afflicted people, but be moved with 
‘‘extreme grief and com]>assion. But, confessing ourselves bound 
“ up with them not by common humanity only, but also by com- 
“ munity of Religion, and so by an altogether brotherly relation- 
“ shij), W(‘ have thought that we should not be discharging suf- 
“ ficiently either our duty to God, or the obligations of brotherly 
“ love and the profession of the same religion, if we were merely 
“ affected with hudings of grief over this disaster and misery of our 
“ brethr(*n, and did not exert ourselves to the very utmost of our 
“ strength and ability for their rescue from so many unexpected 
“ misfoi tunes. Wherefore the more we most earnestly beseech and 
“adjure your Royal Highness that you will bethink yourself again 
“ of the maxims of your Most Serene ancestors and of the liberty 
“ granted and confirmed by them time after time to their Vaudois 
“ siibjtK’ts. In granting and confirming which, as they performed 
“ what in itself was doubtless most agreealile to God, who has 
“ pleased to reserve the inviolable jurisdiction and power over 
“ Conscience for Himself alone, so there is no doubt either that 
“ they had a <lue n'gard for their subjects, whom they found hardy 
“ami faithful in war and obedient always in peace. And, as your 
“ Royal Serenity most laudably treads in the footsteps of your 
“ forefathers in all their other kindly and glorious actions, so it is 
“ our prayer to you again and again not to depart from them in 
“ this matter either, but to repeal this ediet, and any other measure 
“ that may have been passed for the molestation of your subjects of 
“ the Reformed Religion, restoring them to their habitations and 
“ goods, ratifying the riglits and liberty anciently granted them, 
“ and ordering their losses to be repaired and an end to bo put to 
“ their troubles. If your Royal Highness sliall do this, you will 
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“ have done a deed most acceptable to God, you will have raised 
“ up and comforted those miserable and distressed sufferers, and 
“ you will have hii^hly obliged all your neighbours that profess the 
“ .Reformed Religion, — ourselves most of all, who shall tlieii regard 
“ your kindness and clemency to those ))Oor 2)eo|)le as the fruit of 
“ our solicitation. Which will moreover tie us to the performance 
of all good ofhces in return, and lay the firmest foundations not 
“ only for the establishment but even for the increase of the 
“ relationship and friendshiji between this CominonweaUh and your 
Dominion. Nor do we less promise this to ourscdves from your 
^‘justice and moderation. We beg Almighty God to bend your 
“ mind and thoughts in this direction, and vve heai tily i)ray for you 
“and for your ]»eoplc peace and truth and pnspority in all your 

“ affairs.’'^ The bearer of this letter to the Didvo, as we know, 

was Mr. Samuel ^lorland, who had been selecteil as the Rroteetor's 
special (A)inmissiouer for the purpose. He left Loiuhm on the 
26th of ^lay. He took with him, also, a copy of tin* Latin .‘>peech 
which he was to deliver to the Duke in presimting the letter. As 
there is imicli probability that this Latin s])(*eeh is also in part of 
Miltoifs composition, and as it is in even a boId(*r and more indig- 
nant stiain tlian the letter, it may be well to translab* it too: — 
“ ^"oiir Serene and Loyal Highnesses [the Duke and his mother 
“both addressed?], — Tlie ^lo>t Serene Loid, Oliver, Protector of 
“ the Commonwealth of Kngland, Scotland, and Ireland, has sent 
“me to your Loyal Highnesses; whom lie salutes very lu'artily, 
“and to wliom, with a very high affection and prcnliai* i*egai-d for 
“your Serenities, he wishes a long life and reign, and a. J)ro^]^eI■ous 
“issue of all your affairs, amid tbe applauses and r('sp<‘et of your 
“ peo|)l(‘. And this is due to you, whetlier in c»>ns!deration of tlic 
“ cxeelknt character and royal descent of your Highnesses, and the 
“great expectation of the worbl fi-om so many eminent good 
“qualities, or in recollect ion, aft«?r reference to reeoi ds, of the 
“ ancient friendsid]) of our Kings with the Royal Iioum* of {^avoy. 
“Though I am, I confess, Imt a young man, and not very ri]»e in 
“experience of affairs, yet it has jilcased my Most Serene and 
“ Gracious ^la^ter to send me, as one much devoted to your Jioyal 
“ Highne.sses and ardently attaeh(*d to all lieaiing tbe Italian name, 
“ on what is really a great mission. —Tbe ancient hgond is tbnt the 
“ son of fh’<i‘sns was comjiletely dumb from liis birtb. When, 
“however, he saw a soldier aiming a wound at bis fatbei*, sfra’glit- 
“ way he bad tbe use of Ids tongue. No other is my predleameiit, 
“ feeling as I do my tongue loosened by tlmse very recent and 
“ bloody w'ourids of Mother Church. — A great mission surely that 

’ There aie one or Iwfi slight verl>al sun/. no//is c f/i uem, nfcium er 

ditferenees between Milton’s orijrinal natu nhis'/ih^ mu.ll is ex Uxis di/ioni 

draft, here translated, and the ollieial //Nove,” the otlieial copy 

copy as actually deliveie<l to the Duke, has simply “ /{edilitti. suu/ luthis rnuitis 
and as printed by Morland. Thus, in ex lods ditioni veslnr. Jinilitnis lilerut," 
the first sentenc .*, instead of “ lieddWr. 
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“ is to be called wherein all the safety and hope of nuiny poor 
“ people is comprehended — their sole hope lying in the cliance that 
“ they shall be able, by all their loyalty, obedience, and most 
“ humble prayers, to mollify ami appease the m intis tjf your Royal 
“ Highnesses, now irritated against them. In behalf of these poor 
“ people, wdiose cause pity itself may seem to make its own, the Must 
“ Stirene Protector of England also comes as an ijitercessor, and 
“ most earnestly requests and be>eeches your Royal Highnesses to 
“ deign to extend your mercy to these your very ])Oor and most 
“ outca>*t subjects — those, 1 mean, who, inhabiting the roots of 
“ the Alj)S and etntain valleys in your dominion, liave professed 
‘‘ nominally the Religion of the Protestants. For he has heard 
“ (what no one can say has been done by the will of your lb>yal 
“ Highn:\ss(‘s) that those wretched creatures have been partly killed 
“ by your forces, partly expelled by violence and (hi veil from their 
“ home and country, so that they ai-e now wandering, with their 
“ wiv(;s and children, housel(‘SS, nadless, poor, and destitute of all 
“ resoure(‘, thi-ough rugg(,‘(l and inhospitable spots and o\'cr snow- 
cov('r(Hl mountains. And, through the days of this tran>action, if 
“ only the things are true tliat fame at present reports everywhere 
“ (would that Fame were jiroved a liar !), what was not dared and 
“attempted against them ^ Houses smoking everywhere, torn 
“ limbs, the ground bloody ! Ay, and virgins, ravished and 
“ hideously abusinl, breathed their last miserably; and old men and 
“ peu’sons labouring under illness were committed to the flames; 
“ and soiiu* iidants were dashed against the rocks, and the brains of 
“ others were cook(‘(l and (‘aten. Atrocity horrible and Ix'forc 
“ unheard of, savagery such that, good (lod, were all the Xeros 
“ of all tini(“S and agvs to eoino to life again, what a shame they 
“ would feci at having contrived nothing equally inhuman I Verily, 
“ verily, Angels are h<»rrorstrnck, men are amazcjd ; lieaven itself 
“ seems to he astoumhMl by these erics, and the earth itself to blush 
“ with the shed hluod of so many innocent men. Do not, great 
“ (rod, do not seek the revenge diu^. to this inicpiity. May thy 
“ blood, Christ, wash away this stain ! — Put it is not foi‘ inc to 
“ relate tlu'se tilings in order as they happened, or to dwell longer 
“ up:»n them ; iiml what my .Most Serene Master ircpiests from your 
“Royal Highnesses you will understand better from bis own Letter. 
“Which letter 1 am onlered to deliver to your Koval lliglnu'sses 
“ with all observance and due respt'ct ; and, should your Koyal 
“ Highnessc's, as we greatly hope, grant a favourable and spetnly 
“ answer, you will both do au act most gratifying to the Lord Pro- 
“ t(H:;or, who lias taken tliis business dee|)ly to heart, and to the 
“whole Oominonwoalth of England, and also restore, by an exercise 
“of mercy very worthy of your Royal Higlmessi‘s. lih\ saletv, 
“ spirit, country, and estates to many thousands ot most atliicted 
“ |>eoj)le who depend on your pleasure ; ami me you wdl semi back 
“ to liiy native country as the Jja 2 ) 2 )y messenger of your conspicuous 
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“ clemency, with great joy and report of your exalted virtues, the 
“ deeply obliged servant of your Koyal Highnesses for evermore.” ^ 
(LV.) To THE Evangelical Swiss Cantons, May 25, 1655:* 
— His Highness in this letter recapitulates the facts at some length, 
and expresses his conviction that the Cantons, so much nearer the 
scene of the horrors, are already duly roused. He informs them 
that he has written to the Duke of Savoy and hopes the interces- 
sion may have effect ; but adds, “ If, however, he should determine 
“ otherwise, we are prepared to exchange counsels with you on the 
subject of the means liy which we may be able most effectively to 
‘^relieve, re-establish, and save from certain and undeserved ruin, 
“ an innocent people oppressed and tormented by so many injuries, 
“ they being also our dearest brothers in Christ.’’ ^ 


^ I have translated tlie speech from 
the offiirial Latin draft, as preserved in 
the Hecord Otlice, and as printed by Mr. 
Hamilton, Milton P(ipor», pp. 18—20. 
Mr. Hamilton has no doubt that the 
composition is Milton s. He founds his 
opinion partly on the style, and jiartly 
on the fact that the draft is “ written in 
the same lian^l as the other olliiaal co})ies 
of Milton's letters.” I agree with Mr. 
Hamilton, though the matter does not 
seem to he absolutely hcyornl eontro- 
versy. The style is generally like 
Milton’s ; there are phrases repeated 
from Milton’s Latin elsewhere —e. g. 

montt’Srpie nivibns cooper re[)eated 
from the Letter to the Duke of Wavoy, 
and “totim nomi/tis lUiUci atiulUfMssl- 
mumy which almost repeats the tnlin< 
(fTtrci notni/iis . . . cnlfor*' of the second 
Letter to I’hilaras ; and there are also 
phrases identical with some used in 
Milbm’s other letters ou the subject of 
the Massacre which have yet to he noteil 
in this list. On the other hand, there 
are j>assage.s and e.xpressioiis in the 
Speech that strike one as hardly Mil- 
tonic, while the purport in some jdaces 
would favour the idea that Morland 
wrote the speecdi himself. What .seems 
to negative this idea most .strongly, and 
therefore to point most distimlly to 
Milton as the author, i.s the exi.stence 
of the M 8 . offnaal cof)y in the Record 
Office. The speech, that coj>y proves, 
must ha\'e been prejjare*! before Mor- 
laiid left fjondon, and must have been 
taken with him. For that it cannot 
have been merely deposited in the State 
Paper Office afterward.s, as a record of 
what he did say at Turin, is prf>ved by 
the fact that his actual speech at Turin, 
a.H printed by himself in his hook, with 
an Eriglish Tran.slation (pp. .^08 —.^61), 
though in .substance identical with the 
draft-copy, differs in some particulars, 
in the actual speech the plural, “ Your 


Royal Highnesses,” is changed into the 
singular, “Your Royal Highne.ss.” for 
adilre.ss to the Duke only, though the 
Duchess-mother was present ; the paren- 
thetical comparison of Morland to the 
Son of Cnesus is entirely omitted ; and 
there are othi'r verbal changes, appa- 
rently suggested by Morland’s clo.ser 
information .as he a})proached Turin, or 
by his sense «)f litne.ss at the moment — 
in illu.stration of which the rca«ler may 
comiiare the very strong passage about 
“the Xeros of all times and ages” as 
we have just rendered it from tlie draft 
w'ith the same pa.'.sage as we have j»re- 
viously rendered it from .Morland’.s 
actual speech 'ante ]». 42). Ihit, ifMor- 
laiid took the speech with him, unle.ss 
he wrote it himself and had it appnived 
before his de])artnre, who so likely to 
have furnisluMl it as Milbui f All in all, 
that is the. most probable conclusion ; 
and anything uii-Miltonic in the .speech 
may be uccounteil for by suj>posi]ig that, 
though the Latin was Milton's, tin* sub- 
stance was not entirely his. MorlamI, 
though he does not say in his book that 
the .sjieech was furnished liim, does not 
I»ositively claim it as his own. He, at 
all events, u.sed tlie lilierty of deviating 
from the original draft. 

- So date<l in the oflicial copy as (ii.s- 
patched, and a.s jirinled in MorlarnFs 
1 )ook, pj). />t)l — .^>82 ; hut draft dat'*d 
“ WfislmonaHeritt, 19, 1805 ” in the 
Skinner ’I’ran.scriiit, the Printed Collec- 
tion, and Phillips. 

^ One of the phrases in this letter 
about the poor Piedmontese Prote.stants 
i.s “wane m'na lare^ »ine V'ctoy . . . per 
flesf'rtos atque n/'/v’s, cam co/t- 
jw/ibuH ac liheri»f 'miserrim' vaffantur." 
The phrase occurs almost verbatim in 
Morland's speech to the Duke of Savory 
— “8uie ffxre, lecin . . . cum 8uis 

conjwjihus ac liber is vagarV* 
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(LVI.) To Charles Gustavus, King of Sweden, May 25, 
1655 : — To the same effect as the last, mntatis mutandis. What 
sovereign can be more ready to stir in such a cause than his Swedish 
majesty, the successor of those who have been champions of the Pro- 
testantism of Eurot)el Gladly will the Protector form a league 
with him and with other powers to do whatever may be necessary. 

(LVII.) To THE Kin(j of Denmark, May 25, 1655:^ — An 
appeal in the same strain to his Danish Majesty; phraseology 
varied a little, but matter the same. 

(LVITT.) To Louis XIV., King of France, May 25, 1655:^ — 
The story recapitulated for the benefit of his French ^Majesty, with 
the addition that it is reported that some troops of his lilajesty had 
assisted the Piedmontese soldiery in the attack on the Vaudois. 
This the Protector can hardly believe : it would be so much against 
that poliiT of Toleration which the Kings of France have found 
essential for the peace of their own dominions. The Protector 
cannot doubt, at all event.^^, that his Majesty will use his powerful 
influence with the Duke of Savoy to induce him at once, as far as 
may be jiossible, to re])air the outrageous wrong already done. 

(LIX.) To THE Most Eminent Lord, Cardinal Ma^arin, 
May 25, 1625:'’ — Not content with writing to Louis XIY., Crom- 
well addressed also the great Prcnch Minister. After mentioning 
the dreadfid occasion, the letter proceeds — “ There is clearly nothing 
“ wliieh has obtained for the French nation greater esteem with 
’’all tlieir neighbours professing the Reformed Religion than the 
” liberty and privileges permitted and granted to Protestants by 
“ edicts and public acts. It is for this reason ebiefly, though for 
” others as well, that this Commonwealth has sought for the friend- 
” ship and alliance of the French to a greater degree than before. 
” For tbe settlement of this there have now for a good while been 
’’dealings lieri^ with the King’s Ambassador, and his Treaty is now 
” almost brought to a conclusion. Moreover, the singular benignity 
*’ and moderation of your Eminence, always manifest bitberto in 
” the most important transactions of the Kingdom relating to the 
” Freiieli Protestants, causes me to hope much from your own 
” prudcnc(' and magnanimity.” 

(LX.) To THE StatesAtEneral op the United Provinces, 
May 25, 1655:^ — To tho same eftect as the letters to the Swiss 


1 This and the last hotli so dated in 
ofi’u’.ial copy as ])nuted in Morlaud’s 
book, ]>p. .^)r)4 —h,')? ; diiteil only “ May 
1655” in Skinner Transcript, Printed 
Collection, and IMMlli]>.s. 

* This Ijetter is omitted in the Printed 
Collection and in Pliillips ; but it is 
given in the Skinner Transcript (No. 
lliere), and Mr. Hamilton has printed it 
in his MiUon Paprm (p. 2). It had 
already been i)rinted in Morlaud’s book 
(pp. 564 — 565). 


3 Utterly undated in Printed Collec- 
tion and in Phillii»s,and «iuiti* misplaced 
in both ; properly dated “ May 25, 1655 ” 
in Skinner Transcript. 

•* So dated iu otlicial copy, as ])ri!ited 
in Morland’s book, p]>. .55S — .56(J ; but 
undated in Printed Collection and in 

Phillips,and(lated«llV.s7.,./a«//--lt>.'>5’’ 

in Skinner Transcript (No. 41 there). 
This last is a mistake; for Tluirloo 
Kianiks of the letter as already written 
May 25 (Tluirloo to Pell, roaf//ia/i»8 
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Cantons and the Kin^ of Sweden and Denmark, but with emphatic 
expression of his IIii;hness’s peculiar confidence in the Dutch 
Republic in such a crisis. 1 le ofters in the close to act in concert 
with the States-General and other Protestant powers for any inter- 
ference that may be necessary. 

(LXr.) To TiiK Prince of Transylvania, May, 1055:’ — 
Transylvania, now included in the Austrian Kmpire, was then an 
independent Piinci])ality of Eastern Europe, in precarious and 
variable rc'lations with Austria, Poland, Russia, and the Ottoman 
Empire. The population, a mixture of Wallachs, Maj^^yars, Ger- 
mans, and Slavs, was largely Protestant; and the present Prince, 
George Ragot/ki, w'as an energetic suj) 2 )ortcr of the Protestant 
interest in that part of Euro[)e, and a man generally of much 
political and military activity. Tie had written, it a])pears, to 
Cromwell on the IGth of November, 1654, and had sent an Envoy 
to England with the letter. It had ex})ressed his earnest desire for 
friendship and alliance with the Protector, and for co-operation 
with him in the defence of the Reformed Religion. Cromwell 
now acknowledges the letter and embassy, with high compliments 
to the Prince personally, of wdiose merits and labours there had 
been so much fame. This leads him at once to the Piedmontese 
businers. Is not that an o 2 >portunity for the eo-operation his 
Serenity had mentioiK d ? At any rate, it behoves all Protestant 
princes to be on the alert ; for who knows how far the Duke of 
Savoy's example may spread ? 

(LXII.) To THE CITY OF Geneva, June 8, 1655: — This letter 
announces the collection in progress in England for the relief of 
the Piedmontese Protestants. It will take some time to complete 
the collection ; but meanwhile the first instalment of £2000 
[Cromwell’s personal contribution] is remitted for immediate use. 
His Highness is ([uite sure that the City authorities of Geneva will 
cheerfully take charge of the money, and see it distributed among 
those most in need. A j)o.stscrii)t bids the Genevese expect £1500 
of the sum through Geiard llensch of Paris, and the remaining 
£500 through ^Ir. Stoupe, a well knowui travelling agent of Crom- 
well and Thurloe. 

(LXIIL) To THE King of France, Ju/y 29, 1655 The Pro- 
tector here acknowledges an answer received to his previous letter 
of May 25. [The answer had been delivered to Morland early in 
June, wlien he was on his w'ay througli Paris, and transmitted hy 


Protectorate, I. Tiie odif-ial copy, 

as given in MorKind, dillers sotncwliut 
from Milton's dralt. “ lorOoin- 
well, in one sentence, is changed into 
Non;"' and tlie closing words of the 
draft, '' et is de/nu/n setifiel orthodox- 
>rum injur tus atque jmseria» inm fjraves 
non posse nos ‘neyliyert* are omitted in 


the oflicial copy, possibly as too strong. 
These nmy ]>« among the amendments 
made in (>ouncil, May 23. 

^ Dated so in Skinner Transcript, 
Printed Collection, and l‘liillij)s — with 
the addition “ Westminster ” in tlm first, 
and “Wliitehall” in the two last: no 
eojiy given in Morlaud’s book. 
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him to the Protector. A translation of it is given in Morland’s book, 
pp. 560-5(57.] He is glad to be confirmed in liis belief that the 
French officers who lent their troops to assist the Piijdmontese 
soldiery in that bloody business did so without his Majesty’s order 
and against his will — glad also to learn that these officers have been 
rebuked, and that his Majesty has, of his own accord, remonstrated 
with the Duke of Savoy, and advised him to stop his persecution of 
the Vaudois. As no effect has yet been produced however, [Morland 
has by this time delivered his s])eeeh at Turin, and reported the 
dubious answer given by the Duke of Savoy : ante pp. 42-43], the 
Protector is now despatching a special envoy [i. e. Mr. George 
Downing] to Turin, to make farther remonstrances. This envoy will 
pass through Paris, and his mission will have the greater chance of 
success if his Idajesty will take the opj)ortunity of again impressing 
his views upon the Duke. Dy so doing, by punishing those French 
officers who employed his Majesty’s troops so disgracefully, and by 
sheltering such of the poor Vaudois as may have sought refuge in 
France, his Mjijesty will earn the res])ect of other Powers, and will 
strengthen tlie loyalty of his own Protestant sul)jects. 

(LXIV.) To Cardinal Mazarin, July 29, 1655: — This is a 
special note, accompanying the foregoing letter, and introducing 
and recommending Mr; Downing to his Eminence. 

Besides those official documents for Cromwell on the 
Piedmontese business, there came from Milton his memorable 
Sonnet on the same, expressing his own feelings, and Crom- 
well’s too, with less restraint. It way have been in private 
circulation at the Protector’s Court at the date of the last two 
of the ten letters : — 

ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT. 

Avenge, O TiOrd, thy slaughtered saints, whose hones 
lae scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who ko])t thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not : in thy hook record their groans 
M’ho were thy slicep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the Idoody I’icdinonteso, tliat rolled 
Mother with infant dowui the rocks. Tlieir moans 
The vales rcdouhled to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all tlic Italian fields, whore still doth sw’ay 
The triple Tyrant; that from these may grow 
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A hundredfold, who, having learnt thy way. 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe.' 

From the Piedmontese Massacre we have now to revert to 
Morns. His Fides Pnb/ica, in reply to Milton’s Dejhisio 
Secunda^ had been published in an incomplete state^ as wc 
have seen, by Ulac at the Hague in August or September 
1654 ; and Milton had a rejoinder to this publication ready or 
nearly ready, as we have also seen, by the end of March 1655. 
The reason why this Rejoinder had not already appeared has 
now to be stated. 

One of Morus’s reasons for hurrying into France so unexpec- 
tedly, and leaving his unfinished book in Ulac’s hands, seems to 
have been the chance of a professorship or pastorship there that 
would enable him to quit Holland permanently, and settle at 
length ill his own countiy. “ Some speak of calling Morns, 
“ against whom Mr. Milton writes so shari)ly, to be Professor 
of Divinity at Nismes ; but most men say it will ruin that 
“ church,” is a piece of Parisian news sent by Pell to Thurloe 
in a letter from Zurich dated Oct. 28, 1654 ; - and, with that 
prospect, or some other, Moms seems to have remained in 
France for some time after that date. When eojiies of his 
incomplete Fides Fuhlica reached him there, he may not have 
thanked Ulac for issuing the book in such a state without 
leave given. All the more, however, he must have l*elt 
himself obliged to complete the book. Accordingly he did, 
from I ranee, forward the rest of the MS. to Ulac, with the 
result of the appearance at last from Ulac's press of a supple- 
mentary volume with this title ; “ Alexandri Mori, Fcrlesiusfre 
etSacrarum Litteranm Professor is, Snpjdemeritum Fidel Puhllere 
contra calnmnias Joannis Miltoni, llar/re-Comiinm, Typis 
Adriani JJlacq, 1655.” (“Supplement to the Public Testi- 
mony of Alexander Morus, Churchman and Professor of 
Sacred Literature, in reply to the Calumnies of John Milton. 

a 

J If Morlarid's speech at Turin was of iniquity,” says tlic Speech ; “ Aveni/o 
Milton’s composition, as we have found 0 Lord, thy slaughtered saints,” says 
probable, the contrast between one the Sonnet. ^ 

phrase in that speech and the opening of Vaughan’s Protrxtoralr, 1. 73 ; wliero 

this Sonnet is curious. “ Do not, great " Mr. Milton ” appears as Mr. Hulton.” 

God, do not seek the revenge due to this 
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Hague: Printed by Adrian Ulac, 1655.”) Ulac prefixes, 
under the heading The Printer to the Header^' a brief ex- 
planatory Prefaee. “ You have here, good Reader/* he says, 
the missing remainder' of the edition of a Treatise whieh we 
“ lately ])rinted and published under the title Alexunilri Ulori 
“ Fide.sPntjIica contra caliunuiafiJoainns Millonl, This remainder 
“ that Reverend gentleman has semt me from Prance. Of the 
“whole matter judge as may seem fair and just to you. Let 
“ it sufliee i'or me to have satisfied your curiosity. Farewell.” 
It must have been this Snpidcrncntuin of Morns, n*aehing 
London perha])s in April 1655, or ))erhaps during the first 
busy corn'spondeiiee about the Piedmontese massa(‘re, that 
delayed the appearance of Milton’s already written Ri'joinder 
to the imperfect /’/V/c.v Vnhtica, He would notice this “ Sn])ple- 
rnent ” as \v(‘ll as the volume already published, and so liavo 
done with jMorus altogether. 

Hniridenicntani consists of 105 pages, added to the 
original Fidcfi Puljlica, but numbered onwards irom the last 
page there, so as to admit of the binding of the two volumes 
into one volume consecutively paged, though with two title- 
pages, dillenuiily dated. Th(‘ matter also ])ro(*eeds continu- 
ously from the jjoint at which the Fida^ PaUica broke off. 
Ibdcrring to the testimony l)orne to his character in the 
venerable Diodati’s Tietter from (leneva to Salmasius, dated 
May 9, 1648, and connecting it with ^Milton's mention of his 
])ersonal ac(|uaintance with Diodati formed in his visit to 
(leneva in 1639, jNIorus addresses Milton thus 

“ This is tliat 4ohii Diodati upon whom you cast no small stain 
by your juaisc, and who truly, if lie were alive, would pre^ r to he 
in the numlxu* of those who are viluperated Iw yon. Would he 
were alive ! How he would heat hack your pride, not indeed with 
otlier pride, but with the gravest smile of contempt ! lL<>w lie would 
despise, in his great mind your thoughts, sayings, acts, all in one ! 
How he would anticipate your fine satire, and, moved with h< ly 
loathing, spit upon it ! ‘ With hinid you say, ' I hod doi'if st <’c y at 
Geneva/ Hut what did you learn from him ? W liat ol doirahle 
contagion did yim carry away from his acipiaintance \ Often liavo 
we heard him enumerating tluise friends he had in your eonntry 
wiuun he eommeiuled on the score of either learning or goodness* 
Of yoa we never heard a syllable from 1dm.” 

VOJ.. V. O 
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Then, after telling of his affectionate parting with Diodati 
at Geneva, when both were in tears and the old man blessed 
him, he proceeds to quote other Testimonials, either in 
French or in Latin. Four more are still from former Swiss 
friends : — viz. an extract from another letter of Diodati, 
addressed to INI. L’Empereur ; a letter from M. Sartoris to 
Salmasiiis, dated Geneva, April 5, 1648 ; a testimonial from 
the lawyer Gothofridius, dated Geneva, May 24, 1618 ; and a 
subsequent letter from the same, dated Easel, April 23, 1651. 
All are very complimentary. Passing' then to his life in Hol- 
land after leaving Switzerland, Moms continues the series 
of his testimonials. We have first, in French or Latin, or 
both, a letter from the Church at Middlebnrg to the Church 
at Geneva, dated Nov. 2, 1640, an extract from a letter of the 
Synod of the Walloon Churches of the United Province's to the 
Pastors and Professors of Gt*neva, dated May 6, 1650, and 
a testimonial from the Church of ^Middlebnrg on the occasion 
of sending ]\r. Moms as deputy to the said Synod, dated April 
19, 1650. More documents of the same kind follow, chiefly 
for the purpose of disproving the assi'rtion that M. Morns had 
been condemned and ejected by the Middlebnrg Church. 
They include an extract from the Acts of tlu' t^onsistory of 
the Walloon Church of Middlebnrg, dated July 10, 1652, a 
testimonial from the ^liddleburg Church of the same date, 
and an extract from the Articles of the Synod of the Walloon 
Churches h<*ld at Groede, Aug. 21-23, 1652. Having thus 
brought himself, with ample testimonials of character, to the 
date of his removal from the Middlebnrg Church to the Pro- 
fessorship in Amsterdam, he takes up more cx])ressly the 
y1cn7fmtio de Bontul or Eontia scandal. He gives what he 
calls the true and exact version of that story, with those 
details about ^Madame de Saumaisc and her quarrel with him 
on Eontia’s account whicdi have aln;ady ai)p(‘ared in our 
narrative. He lays stress on the fact that it was himself that 
had instituted the law-process, and persevered in it to the 
end , and ho dwells at some length on the successful issue of 
the case both in the Walloon Synod and in the Supremo 
Court of Holland. He has evidence, he says, that Salmasiiis, 
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to his (lyiiij? clay, spoke in high terms of him, and admitted 
that Madame dc Sauraaisc was in the wrong. “This state- 
“ ment has been made,” he says, “ not solely in reply to your 
“ insolence, but also out of regard for the weakness and 
“ ignorance of those at a distance who have imbibed the 
“ venom of the calumny and heard of the spiteful revenge to 
“ which 1 was subject, but not of the unusual sequel of its 
“ judicial discomfiture. All of whom, but especially my 
“ fri(Uids and countrymen, amid whom there has happened to 
me the same that happened to Basil among ///.v neighbours, 
“ 1 r(*quest and beseech by all that is sacred not rashly to 
“ credit mere report, much less the letters which my adver- 
“ saries have sent hither and thither through all nations, 
“ especially after they perceived that they were driven from 
“all lht‘ir defences at home, judging that they would more 
“ easily invest- their lie with belief and authority in distant 
“ parts. Fair eriti(‘s, T doubt nr>t, will at h'ast suspend their 
“ judgnuMit, and not incline to either side, until there shall 
“have reached them a just narrative of the facts, truly and 
“ freely writtem by^ a friend, the publication of which has 
“ hitluu'to be(ui ke})t back at my dosin'.” Three additional 
t(‘st imonials are then ajq)ended to show that his reputation 
liad not sulfercd in Amsterdam on aecoimt of the Saumaiso- 
Th)ntia scandal, and especially that the rumour that he had 
suspeiuh'd from ministerial functions there was utterly 
iiiitrue. 'J’hcse Amst(‘rdam tt'st imonials, as being' tlie latest in 
date, and llu' most important in ]\lorus’s favour, may be given 
ill abstriu't : — 


From the MaijiAtraie^ of Aumtenlam^ July 11 , 1651 : — “ AVhereus 
“ tlic lu vcrend nnd very Icnriu'd .Mr. Aloxaiulcr ^Morus, rrufessor 
“ of SfUTe<l Hist(U‘v iii our illustrious Sclu^ol, 1ms co!nj>laiucd to us 
“ that oue .Tolni Milt(>u, iu a lately ]>uhlished hook, lias attack 
“ his rc])uta.tiou with utroci«nis caluuniics, aiul has aiUlcd moreover 
“ that the Magistrates of Amsterdam have iuterdieted him the pul]>it, 
“ami that only hi.s l?rofessorshij> of (Jrt'ek remaius, . . . . A\ e, Ac-, 
“testify.” What they testify is that, since Morns had come to 
Amsterdam, “not only had he done nothing which could atlord 
“ ground for sueli ealumnie.s, or was unwort liy o1 a (diristian and 
“ ^rh(M>l(-giaii,” hut lu^ had al.so discharged the duties ol his l^’otessor- 
sliij) with extriiurdiiiaiy learning, eloquence and aece])taiico. bo 
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far, therefore, were the Magistrates from censuring M. ^forus that, 
on the contrary, they were ready still, on any occasion, to afford 
him all the protection and show him all the good will in their 
power. The certifh*ate is scaled witli the City seal, and signed by 

N. Nicolai,” the City clerk. 

From the Aunitcrdam Church {((bout same date) : — Three 
Pastors of this Church — Gothofrid Hottoii, Henry lllanche-Tetc, 
and Nicolas do la Bassecour — certify, ‘‘in the name of the whole 
convocation of the Gallo- Helgic Church of Amsterdam,” that i\rorus 
dischar>j;es his Professorship with high credit; also “that, as regards 
“ his life and conversation, they arc so far from knowing or ae- 
“ knowledging him to be guilty of those tilings of which he is 
“accused by one ^lilton, an Englishman, in his lately piihlislu'd 
“book, that, on the contrary, they have friajuently recpiested 
“ sermons from him, and he has delivered such in thechurcdi, excel- 
“ lent in (piality and perfectly orthodox, — wdiich could not have 
“ occurred if anything of the alleged kind had heen known to his 
“ brethren [quod hand factum f uisset si hajasmodl quicqnam nobis 
“ innotuisi<ef)A 

From the Cfrrators. of the Amsferdam Srhool, Juh/ 29, Ido l : — 
To the same effect, wdth the story of the eircumstauci's of the 
appointment of Moi us to the Professorshij). They had beiai veiy 
anxious to get him, and he had justified tlu*ir choice. “ W'e thiidc 
“the calumnies with which he is uinh'servedly loaded arise from 
“nothing else than tin* ill-will Avhich is the inseparabh‘ aciompani- 
“ incnt of es[)ecially distinguished virtue.” Signed, for the ( huators, 
by “ C. de Graef ” and “ Simon van Iloorne.” • 

After asking* Alilton how be can face these flat contradictions 
of his charg*es. not from mere individuals, but fnnn ini])()rlant 
public bodies, and saying that “ one I’avourable nod from any 
one of the persons conc(‘rned would be worth more than the 
vociferations of a thousand Miltons to all eternity,” jMorus 
corrects Milton^s mistake as to the nature of bis ih’ofessorsbip. 
It is not a Professorship of Greek, but of Sacred Jlistory, 
involving Greek only in so far as one might refer in omfs 
lectures to Josephus or the Greek Fathers. But he had been 
a Professor of Greek — in Geneva, to wit, when little over 
twenty years of age. Nor, in spite of all Milton's facet iousness 
on the subject of Gn?ek, and his puns on Aforus in Grec'k, 
was he ashamed of the fact. “ For all learning whatever is 
“Greek, so that whoever despises Greek Litcu’ature, or pro- 
“fessors of the same, must neces.sarily be a sciolist.” And 
here he detects the reason of Milton’s incessant onslaughts 
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on Salmasins. Milton was evidently most ambitious of the 
fame of seholarsliip, as ap])eaml from his anticipations of 
immortality in his Latin ])ocms ; and, thoug-h he mig'ht be 
a fair Latinist — not immaculate in Latin either, as he mi^ht 
hear sonui lime or other from Salrnasius himself, though that 
was a secret yet — he knew that he could never snatch away 
from Salmasins the palm of the hig'hest, i. e. of Greek, 
scholarship. ^lorvis does not claim for himself the title 
of a perfect classic; he is content with his pres(*nt position 
and ils duties. Admirable lessons in life are to be obtained 
from the study of Church History. Of these not the least 
is the verification of the words in the Gospel, “Woe unto 
you wh(*n all men shall speak wcdl of you.’’ What calumnies 
liad becui borne by Jerome, Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Athanasius, 
and otlu'rs of the best of men! With such examples before 
OIK*, why should an insignificant person, like the writer, 
conscious too of many faults and weaknesses, take calumny 
too much to heart ? This pathetic strain, attained towards 
the close of the book, is maintained most skilfully in the 
peroration. 

“ Ihd, if (Todd (‘uough is not given to iny own solemn alfirmation, 
nor to this riihlie Testimony, Thee, Lord God, I make fnrally my 
witne-s, who ex])lorest the inmost recesses of the spirit, who triost 
the reins, and kiiowest the secret motives of the breast, a Searcher 
of lu'ui ts to whom, as if hy thorough dissection, all things are bare. 
Thec, (h)t], TIk'c I call as my witness, who shalt one day he my 
Judge* and the , lodge of all, whether it is not the ease that men see 
in this lu’art of miiu* what Thou seest not. Would that Thou 
ilidst not also see in the same heart what they do not see ! Hut 
ah me ! I am far base r in reality than the*y feign. Suj)pliantly 1 
aele)re the* will e)f Thy rrovideiice that ])ermits me to he falsely 
aex'useel among men em ae*e*e)unt of se> many hiiUlen faults of which 
.1 am truly guilty in Thy sight. Thou, Ijeml, saielst to Shiuud, 
“Curses Daviel.” (Jlory be to Thy name that hast chosen to 
j)reserve me, exe rcised with so many griefs, that 1 may serve 
Thyself. There is e>iie great sin discernihle in my seiul, whiedi 1 
confess hefe>re the wlu>le wendd. I have never serveil Tiiee in 
pre)|)ortie)n te) my strength ; that little talent of Thy grace which 
Tlieiu hast deigned te) grant me I have not yet turneel to full 
ae'emint — wlu'thcr because I have followed te)o much the pleasures 
of mere study, or whether 1 have consunuMi te)e) much time and 
labour in refuting the invectives of the evil-disposed, to whom, 
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such has been Thy pleasure, I have been constantly an object of 
attack. Cover the ]>ast for me, regulate the future. Cleared 
before men, before Thee I shall be cleared never, unless Thy 
mercy shall he my succour. I confess I have sinned against 
Thee, nor shall I do so more. Thou seest how this pa})er on which 
I write is now all wet with niy tears ; 2)ardon me, Hedoeiner 
mine, and grant that the vow I now take to Thee 1 may sacredly 
perform. lA^t a thousand dogs bark at me, a thousand hulls of 
Bashan rush u2>on me, as many lions war against my soul, and 
threaten me with destruction, I will reply no more, defended 
enough if only I feel Thee pro])itious. I will no more waste the 
time due to Tliee, sacred to Thee, in more trifles, or lose it in 
beating off the iinimrtunity of moths. Wliatever extent of life 
it shall please Thee to ap2)oint mo still, I vow, I dedicate, all 
to Thee, all to Thy (diurcli. So shall \vo he revenged (»n our 
enemies. Convert us all. Thou who only canst. Forgive us, 
forgive them also; nor to us, nor to them, hut to Thy name, be 
the glory ! " 

Milton read this, but was not moved. On the 8th of 
August, 1655, there was published his Kejoinder to the 
orig*inal Fides Pidj/iaf, witli liis notice of the Hifjtpbjmctihnii 
appended. It is a small volume of 204 pages^ entitled 
Joannis MUtoni^ Pio Se IPpmHio coulra Afexnndnn)i 

Mornm, TAheUl fa nioni, cni fifithi.s ‘ 

Clamor ad Ctrlina adrt'i'HUs Parrindayi Anijllenno><^ ufflftorcm 
rede d'udiun, Londiiu, Tjjp'iH 1655 (/‘The Kng-lish 

John Milton’s Defence for Himself, in reply to Alexander 
Moms, Churchman, rightly called the author of the notorious 
book entitled ‘Cry of the King’s Blood to Ileaveu agxuust the 
English Parricides.’ London, from Newcome’s Press, 1655 ”). 
This is iierha^is the least knowui now of all ililtorrs writ ing's. 
It has never been translated, even in the wretched fashion 
in whicli his iJeJensto Prima and DeJ'ema) Srr^uula liave la^en ; 
and it is omitted altog'ether in somf3 professed editions of 
Milton’s whole works.^ 

After a brief Introduction, in wbieli Milton remarks that 
the quarrel, whi(^h was orig-inally for Liberty and the Imglish 
Peo^dc, has now dwindled into a poor i)ersonal one, he 
discusses afresh, as the first real point in dispute, the qiu'stion 
of the authorship of the Kegii Sanguinu Clamor, Monis’s 

^ Tlie date of publication i.s liorn the Thomason coj^y in the Jiriti.sh Museum. 
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deiuiils, or secminn^ denials, go for nothing. Any man may 
deny anytliiiig ; there are various ways of denial; and lie still 
maintains that Morus is, to all legal intents and purposes, 
responsible for the l)ook. “ Unless I show this/’ he says, 
“ unless I make it plain either that you are the autlior of that 
‘‘most notorious book against us, or that you have given 
“ sullicient occasion for justly regarding you as the autlior, 
“ I do not object to the conclusion that 1 have been beaten 
“ by you in this controversy, and come out of it ignominiously, 
“ with disgrace and shame.” How is this strong statement 
supported ? Jn the first ])lae(*, ihere is reproduced the evidence 
of original, universal, and persistent rumour. “This I say 
“ reli giously, that through two whole years 1 met no one, 
“whether a countryman of my own or a foreigner, with 
“ whom there could b(‘ talk about that book, but they all 
“agreed unanimously that you were called its author, and 
“ they named no one for the author but you.” To Morus’s 
assertion that he had opimly, loudly, and energetically disowned 
the book, when^ suspeeled of the authorship, Milton returns a 
complex answer. Partly he does not believe the assertion, 
on the ground that there were many who had heard Morus 
(‘onfessing to the book and boasting of it. Partly he asks 
why such cnergetiti repudiations were necessary, and why, 
in s})ite of them, intimate friends of ^lorus retained their 
former opinion. Partly he admits that there may latterly 
have been sueh repudiations, but not till there was danger 
in being thought the author. Any criminal will deny his 
crim(‘ in .sight of t lit* axe; and, apart from the punishment 
wliich ]\Iorus had reason to expect when he knew that 
IMilton’s rejdy to the AVy// Clu/nor was forthcoming, 

what had not the author of that book to dread after the 
Peataj lietweon tlu^ Dutch and the Commonwealth had been 
eoneliah'd ? JU" articles IX., X., and XI. of the Peace it was 
jirovided that no public enemy of the Commonwealth should 
have residence, shelter, living, or commerce, within the bounds 
of the United Provinces; and who more a public enemy of 
the Commonwealth than the author of the lu'^n Stuiguinh 
(JhiNior? No wonder that, after that Pivia*, Morus had 
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trembled for the consequences of bis handiwork. The loss 
of his Amsterdam Professorship, instant ejection from Holland, 
and prohibition of return under pain of deatli, were what 
he liad to fear. Were not these powerful enoui^h motives 
for denial to a man like ^rorus? Had not Milton, when 
he learnt by letters from Ourie in May 1()54 that !Morus 
was disownini*' the book, bern entitled to remember these 
motives? For what other evidence had been ])rodneed besides 
Monisms own word? llis friend llotton’s only; and that W’as 
no independent testimony, but only Monisms at second hand. 
And even now, after !Moriis’s repeated and studiously-worded 
denials in his F/drs PahVica^ how did the ease stand? 

“Tliat book (die IF(jil Sanfjttutifi Clamor^ consists of various 
pro(eini:i and cjiilogues [in addition to the central text] — to wit, A it 
to C/i'irlrs^ another 7b (he Rpader^ arnl two sets of verses at 
the close, one eulogistic of Salinasius, tlie other in defamation of 
me. Now, if I find that you wrote or eontrihuted any page of this 
whole book, evmi a single verse, or tliat yon pnl)]ish(‘d it, or 
procured it, or advised it, or superintended the publishing, or even 
lent the smallest jiarticle of aid therein, you alone, since no one idso 
is to die fore, shall be to me re?^ponsible for the; wliole, the author, 
the ‘Cri(r.' Nor can you call this merely my severity or 
vehemence; hr this is the procedure established among idmost all 
nations by right and laws of eipiity. I will addiieo, as univmsally 
uecepted, the Imperial Civil Law. Read f uMitut. Juntiaioni 1. IV, 
Be /rtjurlhy 'Tit. 4: “If any one shall write, com])ose, or publish, 
or with evil design came the writing, composing, or jmhlishing, of 
a book or poem (or story) for the defamation of any one,” &c. 
Other laws add “Even should he publish in the name of another, 
or without name;” and all decree that the person is to 1x3 taken 
for th(3 author and punished as such. I ask you now, not wliether 
you wrote the text of the RerjH Sanf/maifi Clamor^ Imt wliether 
you made, wrote, published, or caused to be published, the Epi4l(5 
Dedicatory to (.'harlcs prefixed to the 6Vam^>r, or any jiarticle 
thereof ; I ask whetlier you composed or caused to be jmblished 
the other Ejiistle to the Reader, or finally that Defamatory Poem. 
You liave replied notliing yet to the.se precise questinns. Hy 
m rely disowning the Clamor it.self and strenuously swearing tliat 
you wrote no portion of it, you thought to escape with safe credit, 
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and iniikc gaino of ns, inasmuch as the Epistle to Charles the Son, 
or that to the Reader, or the set of larnhie v(;rses, is not the RerjH 
SarKjuinin Clamor. Take now tliis in brief, therefoix*, that you 
may not b(^ able so to wheel about or pi-evarieate in fntui e, or hope 
for any escape or concealment, and that all may know lanv far from 
meiulacious, how veritable on the contrary, or at least Jiot unfounded, 
was that re])ort which arose about you : take, I say, this iu brief, — 
tliat I have ascertained, not by r(‘])ort alone, but by testimony than 
which none can la* surer, that you managed the bringijig out of tJie 
whole book i*ntitled Rpt/n Ran'jniah Chtmor^ and corrected the 
printer’s jiroofs, and composed, either alone, or in association with 
one or two others, the I'.jiistle to Charles II. which bears lilac’s 
name. Of this your own name ‘ Alkxaxokr Moiius,’ subserib(‘d 
to some coj)i('s of tiiat Ejnstle. lias been too clear and ocular jiroof 
to many witnesses of the fact for you to be able to deny the charge 

or to g(‘t rid of it d’lu‘re are seveial who have Iw'ai-d yourself 

either admit, on interrogation, that that Epistle is yours, or declare 

the fact sj)ontan(‘()Usly [f you ask on what evidiuice I, at such 

a distaiK'e, make these statements, and how they can have become 
so certain to my self, I reply that it is not on the evidence of rumour 
merely, but [lartly on that of most scrupulous witnesses who have 
most solemnly made the assertions to myself personally, partly on 
that of letters written either to myself or to others. 1 will <jUote 
ilie very words of the lettei’s, but will not give the names of the 
writers, considering that unnecessary in maittu’s of such notoriety 
indej)endently. lL‘re you have tirst an extract from a letter to 
me from the irague, the writer of which is a man of probity and 
liad no common means of investigating this atfair : — ‘I have 
‘ asccrtaini'd beyond duwht {r.rpforafissi muni ini/il est) that Moms 
‘ himself offered the copy of the Chinior Saifiinnis to some 

‘other printt'rs before Ulac received it, that he superintimded the 
‘correction of the errors of the pre.ss, and that, as soon as the book 
‘was finislu’d, copies w’erc given and distributed by him to not a 
‘few.’ . . . Take again the following, which a higlily honomabh* 
and intelligent man in Amsterdam wudtes as certainly known to 
himself and as abundantly witnessed there It is most ct'i tain 
‘that almost all through these parts have regarded Idioms as the 
‘author of the book called Rogii Ranguinis (lamor ; for he 
‘corrected the sheets as they came from the jiri'ss, and some copies 
‘ bore the name of Morus subscribed to the Detlicatory Ejiistlo, of 
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‘ which also he was the author. He himself told a certain friend 
‘ of mine that he was the author of that Epistle : nay there is 
‘ nothiui^ more certain than that ]\rorus either assumed or aeknow- 
‘ lodged the authorship of the same.’ ... 1 add yet a third extract. 
It is from another letter Iroiii the Hague: — ‘ A man of the first 
‘ rank in the Hague has told me that he has in his possession a 
‘co])y of the IxeijH Samjalms Clamor with Morus’s own letter.’ ” 

Farther on ]\riltoii re-adverts to the same topic, in a 
passage which it is also well to quote : — 

“ You say you ^will produce not rumours merely, not con- 
versations merely, but letters, in proof that I had beim warned 
not to assail an innocent man/ Let us then inspect the h‘tter you 
])ul)lish, which was written to you by ‘that higlily distinguished 
man, Lord Nieiqiort, ambassador of the Dnteh (Confederation,’ — 
a h‘tter, it is evidimt, which you bring forward to be I'cad, not for 
any force of ])roof in it, for it has none, but merely in ostentation. 
He — and it shows the singular kindliness of ‘ the highly distinguished 
man’ (for what but goodness in him should make him take so 
much trouble on your most unworthy account 1 ) — goes to ^Ir. 
Secretary Thuiloe. He communicates your letter to ^Ir. St‘cretary. 
When he saw that he had no success, he sends to me two honourable 
persons, friends of mine, with that same letter of yours. AVhat do 
th(w do ] They road me that letter of Morus, and they recpiest, and 
say that Ambassador Mieuport also re<|uests, that 1 will trust to 
your letter in which you deny being the aiitlior of the Chinior 
Reyil SaiHjiihus. 1 answered that what they asked was not fair — 
that neither was ^lorus’s word worth so much, nor was it customary 
to believe, in contradiction to common report and other ascertained 
evidence, the mere letter of an accused j)crson and an adversary 
denying what was alleged against him. They, having nothing 
more to say on the other side, give up the debate. . . . When 
afterwards the Ambassador wanted to persuade Mr. Secretary 
Thurloe, he had still no argument to produce but the same copy of 
your letter; whence it is quite clear that those ‘ reasons ’ brought 
to me ‘for which he desired’ me to be so good as not to ])ublish 
my bc'ok liad nothing to do with reason.s of State. Do not then 
corrupt the Afiibassador’s hdter. Nothing there of ‘ hostihj Hj)irit,* 
nothing of the ‘inopportune time;’ all he writes is that Jio ‘is 
sorry 1 had ciiosen, notwithstanding his reiiuest, to show so little 
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moderation ’ — sorry, tliat is, that I had not chosen, at his private 
request, to oblige you, a public adversary, and to recall and 
completely rewrite a Avork already printed and all but out. Let 
‘the highly distinguished man,* especially as an Ambassadur, hold 
me excused if I would not, and really could not, coiulone public 
injuries on private intercessions.” 


Eoforo ]\riltoii j)nsses to the review of iMorus’s vindication 
of his eharaeter and past career, he (lisi)oses of Dr. Crantzius 
and U1ae, as objeets intervening* bet w(‘en him and that main 
task. For the Fif/f\s PnO/ica, it will be remembered, had been 
bound up with that llag*uo edition of AFilton’s Dt'J'eihsio ^ecutn/a 
to which the Hev. Dr. Crantzius had prelix(‘d a y)refaee in 
rebuke of Milton and in defence of Morus, and to which IJlac 
had also prefixed a statement replying* to Milton’s charges 
against liim of dishonesty and bankru))tcy. Several ))ages are 
given to Dr. Crantzius, who is called ‘‘a certain I know not 
what sort of a bed-riddtui little Do(*tor,” tlien taxed with ig-no- 
rance, garrulily, and g*eneral imb(‘cility, and at last kicked out 
of the way with the phrase ‘‘ Ihit I do inarvellously delight 
in Doctors.” Dlae, as having* been reckoned with before, 
receives briefer notice. “ You are a sirin(lfef\ ( /a(\ said I; 
I am a (jood Ar'dhmct'unaiu says lilac : ” so the notice bi'gins ; 
and then follow some sentences to the eHect that lilac’s 
cn.'ditors had been very ill satislicd with his conitfinf/, that the 
rule of probity i« not the Lotjarifltmic canon, that correct 
accounts are ditlerent things from Tahlcs of ^incs or TaUc.s of 
Tan(je)ih and Stuumfs^ and that acting on the square is not 
necessarily taught by Trh/onomeir^. After which ^lilton 
reverts to lilac’s double-dealings with himself, first in his 
fathering the abusive Ibnlication of the RafYi Sant/nlni.^ Clamor 
while he was corresponding with iMilton s friends in London 
and making kind imyuiries about Milton’s health, and next 
in bringing out a ])irated edition of the JY/ensio Sernnda, 
printing the same inaccurately, and actually biiuling it up 
with the //V/e.y Pn/j/Ica of IMorus, so as to compel a unit('d ."ale 
of the two books for his own yu'ofit. How a man could liave 
published so coolly a book in which he was himsell held up 
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as a rogue and swindler passes Milton's comprehension ; but 
Ulac, he seems to admit, was no ordinary tradesman. 

For poor ^lorus himself there is not an atom of mercy yet. 
All his dexterous pleading, all his declarations of innocence, 
all his pathetic a])peals, all his citations of the decisions in his 
favour in the ]3ontia ease by the AValloon Synod and the 
Supreme Court of Hr)lland, are simply trampled under foot, and 
the charges formerly made against him are ruthlessly reiterat(*d 
as true nevertheless. There are even additional details, and 
fresh charges of the same kind, derived from more recent 
information. The plan adopted by ]\Iilton is to go over the 
Fides Pufjtra^ extracting phrases and senten(‘('s from it, and 
commc‘nting on each extract; but the general etfeet of the 
book is that of the ruthless chasing round and round of the 
poor ecclesiastic in a biographical ellipse^ the two foci of 
which are Oencva and Leyden. 

Distinct evidence is produced that both at Geneva and in 
Holland i\u\/dijf(( against IVforus was still as strong as ever. 
The evidence takes the form of extracts from two letters 
received bv ^Milton since the VvU\va had appeared : — 

From a Jjrftor from Grnnva^ dated Oct. I I, IdT)! (i. c. from that 
letter of Mzekiel Spaiiheim of which .Milton had tol<l Spanhoimthat 
he meant to avail himself, ilioiii»h without mentionin^^ tin* writers 
name : sec ante pp. 172-17.3). “ Oui* pco])lc here cannot sutlicicntly 
“ expre.-s their wonder that you arc so thoroughly ae<|uainti‘d with 
“ the ])rivatc liistory of a man \inknown to you ])ers()nally, and that 
“you have painted liini so i?i his native colours that not (‘Ve*n by 
“those with whom he has been on the most familiar tmans could 
“the whole jday-acting career of the man (t.ota hominis hisfrioaia) 
“have been more accurately or haj}])ily set forth ; wlnmce they are 
at a lo)-s, and I with them, to umhu’stand with what face, shame- 
“ less thoui^h lie is and impudent-moiitia d, he is on the point of 
“daring agdn to appear in the public theatre. For it is tlu^ con- 
“summation and connileteiiess of your suceeS'S in this ]>art (»1 tluj 
“ business that you have not bnmght hirward cither imai^ined or 
“ otIicrwi.‘'e unknown cliarges against the man, but charges of 
“ common rejjctition in the mouths of all his gnaitcjst friends even, 
“ and which can be clearly corroborated by tin; authority and vote 
“ of the whole ass:embl y, and even by tlie accession of farther erimina- 
“ tions to the same effect ... I would assure you that hardly any 
“ one can I’ow longer be found liere, where for many years he dia- 
“ charged a pubiic-officc, but greatly to the disgrace of this Church, 
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“ who would dare or undertake longer to lend his eountenance to 
the niau^s prostituted cliaractcr/' 

From a Letter f rom Durie at Basel, Oct 3, 1654 : — ** As regards 
Morus’s vices and profligacy, Hotton does not seem to entertain 
“ that opinion of him ; I know, however, that others speak very ill 
‘‘ of him, that his hands are against nearly everybody and evcry- 
body’s liands against hini, and that many mijiisters even of the 
Walloon Synod are doing their best to have him deprived of the 
“ jiastoral ollice. Nor Ihtc in Jhisel do I And men’s opinion of him 
“ dilFercnt from that in Holland of those who like him least.” 

The fresh ]nirlieulars of information that Milton had re- 
(*eived about iSIonis and his allei^ed misdeeds are uns])aring-ly 
brought out. The name of the woman of bad character at 
(reneva with whom jMorus was said to have been implicated 
th(M*e, and the scandal about whom liad driven him from 
(jtmeva, has now been ascertained by Milton. It was Claudia 
Pelletta ; ami of her name, and all the topographical details 
of Morus's allegetl meetings with her, there is enough and 
more than enough. Claudia Pelhdta at Ceneva, and Bontiu 
at Ijcyden, j)ull Moms between them page after ])age ; not 
that they only have claims, for in one senftmee we hear of an 
insulted wid<)w somewhere* in Holland, and in anotlu*r of a 
dubious female figure senui one rainy niglit with Morus in a 
street in Amsterdam. But Bontia is still ^Milton’s favourite. 
He repeats the Tjatin epigram about her and ^lorus : he 
apologizes for having hitherto called her Bontia, attributes 
the error to a misreading of the MS. of that e])livram when 
it first came from Holland, but says he still thinks Bontia 
the pretti(‘r name; and, using information that had recently 
reached' him, though we have be(‘n in ])rior possession of scune- 
thing equivalent (VOl. JV. p. 465), he thus reminds Morus 
of his most meinorabh* meeting with that brave damsel : — 

You renuMuber perhaps that day, nay I am sure you reineiubor 
th6 day, ami the hour and the place too, wlaai, as 1 think, you and 
l^)ntia[he still keeps to the form ‘ Bontia’] last met in the house of 
Salniasins — yon to renounce the marriage-hond. she to make you 
name the day for the nujUials. When she saw, on tlie contrary, 
that it was your intention to dissolve the marriagc-cngag<‘iuent 
made in tlic seduction, then lo ! your unmarried bride, t<‘r 1 will 
not call her Tisiphone, not able to bear such a wrong, Hcwturiously 
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iit, yolir face ami eyes ^vith uneut nails. Yon ^vllO. on the testimony 
of Crant/.ius (tor it is right that so grc'at a eiaitest shouKl not la gin 
without (juotatioii troni your »>wjj /’’/(As — you who, on tlio 

testimony t»f Crantzius, were affirr in I’lV'iicli, or /o /T/ s// in lailin, 
and on tlie testimony of DiiHlati had terrible sjiifrs /or relf-defe n'Cy 
})repare to do your manly utmost in this feminine kind ol tight. 
jVIadame dc Sauinaise stands hy as .Juno, arbiter of the e(ni1«st. 
Salinasius himself, lying iji the next room ill with tin! gout, winm 
he heard the battle l)egun, almost dies with laughing. Hut alas ! 
and O tic ! our iinwarlikc Alexander, no mateh for his Amazon, 
falls down vanqiii>hed. She, getting her man underneath, then 
first, from her j)osition of vantage, goes at his forehead, his eye- 
brows, his nose; with w'onderful arahe>([ues, and in a J*hrygian 
style of execution, she runs her finger-points over the whole eoiinte- 
nance of her prostrate subject : never were you less pleased, .Morns, 
with Pontia’s lines of beauty. At last, with difficulty, either margin 
of his cheeks fully written on, hut the chin not yet finished, up he 
rises, a man, by your leave, absolutely nail-perfect, no mere Pro- 
fes.sor now but a Pontifical Doctor, — for you might have insci’ihed 
upon him, as on a painting, Poniia fcnl, [Wo see mnv the reason 
for keeping to the form ‘ Pontia.'] Doctor \ Nay rather a codex in 
which his vengeful critic had scraped lier adverse comments with a 
new stilus. You fhlt then, I tliink, Ulae’s Tables of Tangents and 
Secants, to a radius of I know' not how' many painful cipher.s, 
printed on y<nir skin.” 

How docs Alilton meet ATorus’s protestations of his inno- 
cence both at Geneva and in Leydcm, and lh(‘ evidence he 
adduces in his behalf? Respecting* the ])rotestations, he noi(‘s 
that they are merely general, and th.at, like his denials of the 
authorship of the Rerjn San(jninis Clahtor, they are worded 
equivocally or indistinctly. Why does he not d(‘ny the 
Pellotta charge and the Pontia charge, and the other (diarge.s, 
one by one speciflcallyg and in a downright manner ? Why 
does he not go baek to Geneva, face the living witnesses 
and the documentary evidence there waiting him, and abide 
the issue? As for the d(‘cisionK in his favour in the Bontia 
^^a.seby the Walloon Synod and the Supreme Court of Holland, 
of what worth are tiny ? One could see, one had ev(*n been 
informed, that there had been influences at work with both 
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tribiiniils io procuro tlu' rosiill, siicli as it ^vas. ]Many <>o()(], 
1>ut (‘asy, men liad ilioni^ht; it tor tlui rc‘])iitat ion of tho 

(Christian iiiinistiyv, not to rake too (l(‘(*)»lv into such an un- 
picasaui hiisincs^ . hs|K‘cially i?i the Synod tlic ])r(>c('r(li]iirs 
had l)Oi‘n a {iirc(‘. W hen Kiverius, tlu* moderator ol' tlu^ Syiu^d. 
ai Ili(' elose of thi' ]>roe(‘edinti‘s, had said to Moms, “ ^\crrr n'm 
(( Moor sn f<'Jn/r. ‘((slh‘(l ((h j/mi /htrr Ijcrii. (o-dtiifT ('oidd not e\ ei \-- 
ho<Iy, with any se]is(‘ of humour, perceive tliat tlu' R(‘V(‘r( rid 
i^'enthunan liarl Irerai jokine- ? Tlnu), wlial liad Ix'en the foirnal 
d(‘eision ol the Synod? “ 77 /^/^ noilnmj lonl Ijvrit finuol m the 
oj v'rhiht to take nif'oij froin tin: Chorrlft^-s then' u'oetrd 
Ifhtrttj (tj i iff' ft nip M . Mfu'ffK to preoeh iMioii there v'tis fn'ros-ioji , ’ 
Mas that a whitewasliinc- with wliieli to bi' eontent? Xo 
wonder that Morns liad taken refuge among his pajier testi- 
monials. About the whole system of Testimonials ^lilton is 
considerably dubious. He does not deny that a public testi- 
monial may be an honour, and that there may be proper occa- 
sion for such things; but^ real discernment of merit being 
rare, and those who give and those who seek testimonials 
being but a. jumble of the good and the bad together, the 
abuses of the system bring it into discredit. “The man of 
“ highest (puility needs another’s testimonial the least ; nor 
“ does any good man ever do anything merely to make him- 
“ self known.” Mhiiving that general rpiestion, however, one 
may exdw'nie ^forus’s testimonials. 

This cNamination of Ihe testimonials is begun in the first 
or main ]>art of ^Miltoirs Pro Se ihfcn.do ; but, as AForus had 
only entered on his testimonials in the Piilrs VehUea as 
originally published^ and presented most, of them in his 
Sifjfp/ai/eiitinit to that book, so IMilton prolongs this branch of 
his criticism into an a])])endix entitled separately Author'is ad 
Alexaadri Mon Supple/hfoif inn Prspio/Mfo (‘‘I’lu' Author’s Answer 
to Ah'xander More’s Su]>plement.'’) From the first seiiteuees 
of this Apj)(‘ndix we learn that the preceding ]>art of ^liltoii’s 
book had been written two months before the Supidoficnlnm 
had come into his hands. 

Morus’s ])ublish(‘d ^IVstimonials divide thems(‘lves chrono- 
logically, it may have been observed, into three sets — (1) 
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those given him at Geneva early in the year 1648, and 
brought by him into Holland on his removal thither, (2) those 
given him at Middleburg between Nov. 1649 and Aug. 1652, 
and (3) the three given him at Amsterdam in July 1654, 
after Milton’s Defen.no Seennda had appeared, and in con- 
tradiction of siatements made in lliat book. — On the Genevese 
set of Testimonials, including that from the venerable Diodati, 
Milton’s criticism, in substance, is tlnit they were vitiated by 
their date. They had been given, or obtained by hard 
begging, not p(‘rhaj)s before tlie IVlIetta scandal had been 
heard of, but before it had been suflieiently notorious, and 
while it still seemed credible to many that ]Morus was 
innocent^ and others were good-naturedly willing to stop 
the investigaiion by speeding him off to another scene. 
Theodore Tronchin, pastor and Professor of Th(‘ology, and 
Mermilliod and Pittet, two other pastors, had been the tirst 
movers, among the Genevese clergy, for an inquiry into 
Morus's conduct ; the elder Spanheim had, as ^lilton b(‘li(*ved, 
been one of those that even then would have nothing to 
do with tlie Testimonials ; the aged Diodati liad tl)(‘n for 
some time ceased to attend the meetings of his brethren, 
and might not know all. Put, in any case, nearly a year 
had ela})sed between the date of the last of thos(‘ (ienevese 
Testimonials which Moms liad publishetl and Morus’s actual 
departure from Gemna. During that interval there liad 
been a progress of Genevese o])inion on the subject of liis 
character and conduct, and he had bi‘cn furnish(‘d with Iresh 
papers in the nature of farewtdl Testimonials. Morns had 
suppressed those. IVould he venture to ])rodu(*o tluun ? — . 
On the Middhdjurg Testimonials the criticism is that they 
do not matter much one way or another, but that they show 
Morus on the whole to have soon been found a troublesome 
person in Holland also, some business about whom was 
always coming up in the Walloon Synods. In aVTiddlelnirg 
too there had been a progress of opinion about him with 
farther experienee. His co-pastor there, M. Jean Tjong, who 
had been his firm friend for a while, and had signed some 
of thw testimonials, was now understood to speak of him 
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with al)Solute detestation. Morns having produced some of 
these testimonials to disprove Milton’s assertion that he 
had heen ejected by the Middleburg church, Milton explains 
that he had not said ejected^ but only turned adrift, and that 
this was substantially the hict. Now, however, if Durie’s 
report is correct, not only would the single Middleburg* church, 
but nearly the whole Walloon Synod also, willing^ly eject 
him. — Milton’s greatest difficulty is with the tliree Amsterdam 
testimonials of July lf)54. He has to admit tliat they prov^e 
him to have been misinformed when he said that the Amster- 
dam authorities had interdicted Morns from the pulpit, just 
as he had been wrouj^ in callin^^ Morus’s Amsterdam pro- 
fessorship that of (jivek. Tliat admission made (and it was 
liard for jMiltoii ever to admit he was wronii;*, evmi in a 
trifle), lie eonbmts himself with quoting* sentences from the 
Amstcu’dam testimonials to show how merely formal they 
were, how litth' hearty, and with this characteristic observation 
about the Amsterdam dignitaries, tossing their ti'stimony 
aside in any (*as(‘ : “ .AV hi nesclo, ainarivhrjv an TrAcyrtVo/p*, 
vlrtate an cen.sn^ n/a//ls'frafnhi llhnn in clritale nhfinean/ : 
“And I know not, moreover, whether it is by imu-it or by 
“ W(‘alth that the gentlemen hold that magistracy in their 
“city.” Tliis is, doul)tless, ^Tilton’s return for the slighting 
mention of himself in the Amsterdam testimonials.’ 

AVhile W(' have thus given, with toleralile eomphdmiess, 
an abstract of Arilton’s ext raordinary Pro 6'e Defcthslo etrnfra 
Alexand rn m Marnin, wt‘ have bv no means noticed everything 
in it. that might Vu* of interest in the study of ^Milton’s 
character. There is, for example, one very curious jiassage 
in which Milton, in reply to a criticism of ^lorus, defends 
bis use of very gross words ferha nnda ef prrpfej'fafif) in 
speaking of very gross things. He makes two daring 


' A lln^^uc conv^j.'nulriit of Tlmrloo, 
coninuMitiiii^ on llu* ; 4 »y)earsnu’.o ol tlu*. 
lirst j)avt ol Morus’s I'uU a l*tihiic<i and 
its abrupt endius^, liad writtfii, Nov. a, 
Kif) 1, thus ; “'I'lir truth is Morns dur.st 
“ii(»t ad«l tin* scntuncf |tr.\i of the 
“judicial (indiiiKj aj^ainst I'ontia ; lor 
*'tho charges are recoinpeiiijcd [«rusts 

VOL. V. 


“'allowed her], and where tlu're is pay- 
“ nient of chari;cs that is t»> say that tlie 
“a»;tion ot I’ontia is jjjoo.l, hut thai iho 
“proofs fail . . • d'lie atte''tati"us ot 
“his life at Aiustcrdaiii and at the 
“ Ila^ue, he i-ould not yet them to his 
“fancy” pj’luirloe, 11. 70M). 
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quotations, one from Piso’s Annals and the other from 
Sallust, to show that he liad good precedent ; and he cites 
Herodotus, Seneca, Suetonius, Plutarch, Erasmus, Thomas 
More, Clement of Alexandria, Arnobius, Lactantius, Eusebius, 
and the Bible itself, as examples occasionally of the very 
reverse of a s([ueaniish euphemism. Of even greater interest 
is a passage in which he foresees the charges of cruelty, 
ruthlessiiess, and breach of literary etiquette, likely to be 
brought against him on account of his treatment of INTorus, 
and expounds his theory on that subject. The passage may 
fitly conclude our account of the Pro Sc Dcfcimo : — 

To dotame the bad and to praise the good, the one on the 
principle of severe punishment and the other on that of high 
reward, are equally just, and niake up together almost the sum 
of justice ; and we see in fact that the two are of nearly equal 
efficacy for the right management of life. The two things, in 
short, are so intern'lated, and so involved in one and tlu' same act, 
that the vitupeiation of the had may in a sense he call(‘d tlie 
praising of tlie good. Ihit, though right, i*eason, and use are 
('(jual Oil liotli sides, the acceptability is not the same likewise ; 
for whoever vituj)c rates another bears the burden and imputation 
of two \ery Innivy things at once, — accusing another, and thinking 
Well of himself. Accordingly, all arc ready enough with ])raise, 
good and l»ad alike, and the tihjccts of their praise worthy and 
unworthy tog(dher ; Imt no one either dal es or is able toaccu.se 
freely and intiepidly but the man of integrity alone. Accu.'^tomed 
in our youth, under so many masters, to make laborious displays 
of imaginary ('loquence, and taught to think that the demonstiative 
force of the same lie.< no less in invective than in piaisi;, we 
certainly do at the disk hack to pieces bravidy tlie traditional 
tyrants of antiquity. Mc/a*iitius, if such is the <-hance, we slay 
over again with unsavoury aiititheta ; or we roast to perh'ctioii 
Phalaris of Agiigentum, as in his own bull, with lamentable 
bellowing of enthymemes. Jn the debating room or lectui’e-room, 
1 mean; for in the State for the most jiart we rather adore and 
worship such, and call thmn mo.st powerful, most great, most 
august. The jiroper thing would he either not to have spent our 
first years in sjiort as imaginary dcelaiiiKirs, or else, when our 
c'mntiy or the State needs, to leave our mere fencing-foils, and 
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venture sometimes into the snn, and dust, and field of battle, to 
exert real brawn, shake real arms, seek a real foe. The Suffeni 
and Sophists of the past, on the one hand, the Pharisees and 
Simons and Hyincnaii and Alexanders of the past on the other, 
we ^^o at with many a weapon : those of the present day, and 
come to life again in the Cliurch, wo praise Avith studied eulogies, 
Ave honour Avdth professorsliips, and stipends, and chairs, the 
incomparahle men that tJiey are, the highly-learned and saintly. 
If it comes to the censuring of one of them, if the mask and 
s])eeious skin of one of tlieiii are dragged off, if he is shown to 
he base AAuthin, or even jmhlidy and opeidy criminal, there are 
soiiK^ Avho, for Avhat ])Ui‘pos»‘ or through Avhat timidity I knoAV 
not, Avouhl have him puhliely defended l)y testimonies in his 
favour rather than marked Avith due animadversion. My jnhiciph*, 
I confess, aji<l as the fact has sevei'al times j)roved, is far enough 
apart from tlunrs, inasmneh as, if 1 have made any profit Avhen 
young in the liitu'arv Idsure T then had, Avlulher by the instructions 
of learned men or by my oAvn lucubrations, I would enijiloy the 
Avhole of it to the advantag(‘ of life and of tin; human race, could 
1. j’ange >o far, to the utmost of my Aveak ability. And, if Some- 
tinu'S evi'ii out of private enmities ]nihlic delin<|mmcies come to 
be ex[tosed and eorr('eted, and I have noAV, imiielled by all possible 
reasons, ]>ros('ent(Ml Avitb most just invective, nor yet Avitliout ]m)pei* 
rc'snlt, not an adversary of my oavu meiely, but one avIio is the 
eominon adA'cri-ary of almost all, a m‘fai‘it>us man, a disgraet^ to 
the IMbrnied Iveligion ami to the saereil order espeeially, a dis- 
honour to h‘a riling, a most pevnieious teacher of youth, an unclean 
eeclesiastie, it will he seim, I hope, by those who are cliieily 
interested in making an exajnj)h^ of him (for Avhy should 1 not 
so trust '), that hercMii I have j>ei fornu'd an action neither displeasing 
to (fod, iio/' unwholesome to the Church, nor unuscful to the 
Stale.” 

Wlmt u blast this to jiniviu' poor Morns over the rontiiuMit ! 
It Avould sp(*m as if, in expectation of it, he liad ]uit hiin- 
S(‘lf as far as he eonld out of hoarinig. AVluui ]\rilton .s 
Sr J)r.f?}hsto appeared, IMorus Avas no longer in France, but 
in Italy ; and it was not till IMay, KioO, or nine niontbs after, 
that he reappeared in Holland. Then, as he had outrun 
by more tlian a j ear liis formal ]eav(' of absence Iroin his 

p 1 
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Amsterdam professorship, "ranted Dec. 20, 1654*, there seem 
to have been strict inquiries as to the causes of his Ion" 
absence. It was explained that he had fallen ill at Florence ; 
it also came out that he had had a very disting-uished recep- 
tion from the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and that the Venetian 
Senate had presented him with a chain of gold for a Latin 
poem he had written on a recent defeat of the Turks at sea by 
the Venetian navy; and, what was most to the point, it 
ap})eared, by addresses of his own at Amsterdam, and at a 
meeting of the AValloon Synod at Leyden, that he had found 
in Italy great opportunities “ for advancing the glory of God 
by the preaching of the Gospel.” We know independently 
that, wliile in Italy, he had made ac(piaintanct‘ with some of 
those wits and scholars among whom Alilton had moved so 
delightfully in his visit of 1638-9, and among whom Ilein- 
sius had bo(‘n ])ack in 1652-3, to lind that they still re- 
membered Milton, and could talk about him (Vol. IV. pp. 
475-176) ; and it is even startling to have evidmice from 
Morns himself that he exchanged especial com[)liments at 
Knme with Afilton's old friend Ilolstenius, the A atican 
librarian, and bec'anu? so very intimate at Flonmce with 
Af ill on’s beloved Carlo Dati as to receive from Dati the most 
all'ectionate attention and nursing through his illness. And 
so. all seeming fully satisli(‘d at Ainstta’dam, he resumed his 
duties in the Amsterdam School. Not to be long at peace, 
however. JIardly had he returned when, either on tlu^ old 
charges, now so teiTifically rehlazoned through Holland by 
ATilton’s perseverance for his ruin, or on new eharg(‘s arising 
from new incidents, he and the Walloon church-authoriti(‘s 
were again at feud. In this uncomfortable state we must 
leave him for the prcsciit.^ 

1 nayle’sDiot., Art. Bnire's no.'irly all that tine*. was a. wortliy 

Life of Moms, p[i. 112-1 1.") aiwl 20 1 himI learned jiian, for wlioiii Dr. 

20.'>. This last ho k is a »-nri*»sitv. On«i the author of the Lih* of John Kiiox, 
hardly sees why the life aiul « haja<-ter and of the same rreshyteriaii dciiomi- 
of Moms should 1 ave so fax inati.-d the. nation, enterlaiue*! a more “ profound 
Rev. Arehihahl Rmee, who was minister vem-iation ” than for any other man on 
of the Aii.soeiate C( »n;/re^oili tm at Whit- earth (see, l.ife of M< (hie hy his son, 
hum, in Linlithtr* wshin^, from l7d.S to edit. ISIO, pp. r»2 Il<*' was a 

1810, and Pr-ofessor of I’he.olo^y there Whi^ (»f the. Old »S(;li(jol,” with liherai 
for the A.S8odaterre«bytciiaii Synod for politieal opinhms in the inahi, but 
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It is now liigh time, however, to answer a question which 
must have sufjjgcsted itself again and again in tlie course of 
our narrai ive of the Milton and Moms controversy. Who was 
the real author of tlie hook for which Morns had Ijccn so 
dreadfully punished, and what was the real amount of Morus’s 
rcs])onsihility in it? 

That Milton’s orio-inal ))elief on this subject had been shaken 
has been already evident. lie had written his Ikfensio Secu 7 i(la 
in firm reliance on the universiil report that Morus was the one 
proper author of the AVyy/i Sinifjumh^ Clmnor, or that it had been 
eoneoete<l btdAVoen him and Salmasius; and, though Monisms 
denial of the authorsliip had been formally conveyed to him 


tvi Hoiniiu C’at.lmlic 
ion ; brouirht him into 

<'onm‘\i(>M Nvitli Lonl ( bM>ryo‘ ( ol' 
tin* ‘‘No I'ojiiMv liioi-”’ o|' 17 ''e. Un. 
many books ami Jnnl 

a I'rintrr :il Wliitljuni tor liis om n 
iiN*'. He may liavt* licaMi drawn to 
Morns by bis iutfir.st in Uk* history of 
Ibvsbytorianisiii abroMd, osjKTially as 
Morus was ol' Scuit isli ]>arfiita;_a*, or by 
Ids inton sl in tin* ]U'o<aM*din-i;s ot I’rfs- 
}>yt«Tian ( liui ell ('oiirts in such rases »tt 
seandal as that ot Moms. .\t any rate, 
b.e <hd‘emls ,M u’us thionydiont most 
res(.)lnlely, and with a. .iro(»d deal of 
scholarly jKiinstakin.i^. Milton, on the 
dino hand, he thonne^hly dislikes, and 
rejire'<<‘iits as a most imalitions ami ujj- 
Christi.an man, eonseiously nntruthtnl, 
ami ot most lax theoloi^y to boot. 'Po 
be sun*, lie was tbr autlnT of /’orcri/^V 
f.oM : but that miii'h']u;»i.sed ])oein ha«l 
serious reli.^rii'us deteets too ! 'Pheiv is 
soiin'tliin^ aetually tvl’resldng in the. 
nairc/c and eonraijce with wldeli tin* 
.sturdy I'rote.ssor ottln* Associate Syi)otl 
]>i'op<uinds Ids own dissent from the 
e.ommon .iM ill on-worship, d'lie autho- 
rity tor Monis's .ae<|uaintanee.sliip iii 
Italy with llolstenins and Daii is the 
eolleetion ot his Latin I’oems, a tldii 
<{iiarto, |»ublishe<l at. Taris in nmler 

the title ot Ah'.i'(niilri Mori 
It (’ontains liis poem, a lon.ixish cm; 
in Hexameters, on tin* viedory of 
tlu*‘ Venetians over tlu' d’urks ; also 
ver.ses to ilm (Irand-Dnke ot 'rnscaiiy ; 
also obituary eb*j,d;ics to Diodati ot 
(tene.vji, and sov<*ral ]>ieees to or t>n 
Maliiiasins, Unt* |)ieee, in elei^iaes, is 
address<*d “ Ad Frain isciun Tnrn tinvui^ 
ntnv indoliH (tc nninni<r s/>ri 
Tins Francis Tiirndin (so addressed. 


r snp]>ose, btn.ix a)j;o, when lie ami INforus 
were, in (Jeneva ti)i,o*tbev) was, it I mis- 
take not. tile famous Tnrretin of 3Iil- 
toii's letter about INtonis to E/.rkiel Siian- 
heiin (ante p]». 173 — 175 . Amoiis^ the 
other pitMVs are one lo llolstenins and 
one. t(» (’arlo Dati. In tlie first Morns, 
speaking ot bis introduel ion to Ilol- 
st<*nius and to tin* Vatican libr.ary to- 
gether, says In* d<n‘s md. know wideh 
seemed to him the gieater liltrary. 
Tlie poem to Dati is (U‘ eonsideralile 
l<Me.rtli, in Hexameters, and eiitilleU 
4 So/K li iiUH : nd ptn rlrum> 

Ihtii " All Invalid's I.)reani : 
To tlu*. exet'lleiit Carlo J)ati It re- 
presents M(uns as very ill in Florence 
and thinking Idm.self dying. Should ho 
die in Florence and be bnried tlnwe, he 
would have a poetie inscription over his 
grave t<» tlu* elhct tliat while alive he 
.also li.ad <ultivatetl the Mus»s, ami 
begging the pass»*r-by to rfiiieinber his 
iiaim* (•• I'cg/.sr /o/c r, .dto/ e/ue 
nh»ri>/Ui' nfn"). How kind J>;di 

liad been to him - Dati, “than whom 
“ there is not a better man, the b»*loved 
“(W all the sister !\luses, the ornament 
ot Ids country, having the rejaitalion 
“of being all but nidtiUe ill Flort'iiee tor 
** learning in the vaidslied arts, siren at 
“oime in Tiis('an, Latin, ami (bvek ! . . . 
“ rids Dati sootlied my teverdits with 
“ the musie ot his litpiid singing, ami sat 
‘Miy my bed siile, ami sjioke winds ot 
“sweetness, wideh inhere yet in my 
“'very marrow.” And so Mdlons 
Italian friend of friends (Vol. HI. PP- 
551 - 651 and 6Sd — 6S3' hatl heen eharit- 
able to ])oor Morns, whom he knew to 
be a fugitive from Milton .s wrath, and 
who eonld name Milton, it at all, only 
with tears and cursing. 
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before the Dcfensio Secnnda left the press^ he had lot it go forth 
as it was, in the conviction that he was still not wrong in the 
main. The more express and reiterated denials of Moms in 
the Fides Pi(Uic(7j however, with the rot'erences there to another 
person as the real anthor, though ^lor\is was not at liberty 
to divulge his name, had produced an effect. The authorship 
of the Sanguinis Clamor was then indeed a secondary 

question, inasmuch as in the Fides PuhUca Moms had inter- 
posed liimself personally, — not only in self-defence, but also 
for counter-attack on ]\rilton. Still, as the Fidns PuhUca 
would never have been written had not ^Milton assumed ]\rorus 
to be the author of the Pegii Sanguinis Clamor and dragged 
him before the w^orld solely on that account, iNfilton had 
necessarily, in replying to the Fides PuhUca^ adverted to the 
secondary question. Ilis assertion now, i. e. in tin* Pro Se 
Fefensio^ was a modified one. It was that, whatever facts had 
yet to be reveah'd respecting the authorship of tlu' foiir or 
five parts of the compound book severally, he }'ot knew for 
certain that Moms had been the editor of the whoh* book, 
the corrector of the press for the whole, the busy and ost(m- 
tatious agent in the circulation of early copies, and thi‘ writ(*r 
at least of the l^edieatory Pr(*face to Charles II. , put forth in 
Ulac' s name. T-hc question for us now is how far this modi- 
fied assertion of ]\Tilton was <*orn‘ct. 

Almost to a tittle, it v'as. That ^Nlorus was the editor of 
the book, the corrector of the press, and the active* agent in 
the circulation of early cojiies, may 1)e taken as cstablisluHl hv 
the documentary proofs furnish(‘d by Milton, and is corrobo- 
rated by independent evidence known to ourselves long ago 
(\ol. I\ . pp. 459-465). But was he also partially the aut hor ? 
Here too Milton’s evidence* may l)e taken as conclusive, so 
far as respects the Dedicatory Kpistle to Charles II. That 
Epistle, with its enormous [>raises ofSalmasius,and its ext reiiiely 
malignant notice of Milton, was undoubtedly by Moms, for 
copies of it signed by himself were still extant. fSo far, there- 
fore, Milton was right in saying that Morus’s denial of the 
authorship of the Pcgil Sanguinis Clamor was an equivocation, 
resting on a tacit distinction between the body of the book 
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and the additional or editorial matter. In several passages 
Moms himself had betrayed this equivocation, but in none so 
remarkably as in a sentence to the peculiar phrasing of which 
we called attention in quoting it (ante p. 159). Protesting 
lliat be bad not so mu(‘b as known tbe fact of Milton’s 
blindiK'ss at the time of tlio puldication of tlio Sanf/uhtis 

C/amoi\ and then'fore could not have been guilty of the 
heartless allusion to it in the Dedicatory Epistle, he there 
said, If aivyth 'intj occurred to me that mifjJd seem to look that 
watj^ / referred to the m'nidf — a phrase which it is difficult to 
construe otherwise than as an admission that he had written 
the Dedicatory Kj)istle, but had employed the familiar quota- 
tion there moustrum horreudnm^ i)for))n% Inrjens^ cni lumen 
ademptumd^) only metaphorically. All in all, then, the 
authorsliip of the Dedicatory Epistle, as w(‘ll as the editorship 
and adoption of tlu^ whole anonymous book, is fastened iqK)!! 
Morns. With this amount of responsibility fastened u])oii 
him, however, Jforus must be dismissed, and another person 
brought to tlie bar. He was the llev. Dii. Peter Du Moulin 
the younger. 

The Du IVloulins were a French fiimily, wtdl known in 
England. 41u‘ father, Dr. Peter Du Moulin the elder (called 
'Moliureus in Latin), was a French Protestant theologian of 
great, (adelu-ity. He had resided for a good while in England 
in the reign of James 1., officiating as French minister in 
London, and in much (*redit with the King and others; but, 
on the dealh of James, he had returned to Fraiu'c. At our 
present date ho was still alive at the age of eighty-seven, and 
still not so miu*h out of the world but that jnoplc in diiferent 
eountries continued to think of him as a eontem])orary and 
to quote his writings. There are references to him, far fVom 
disrespectful, in cme of MiltoiFs Anti-E])iscopal Pamphlets in 
reply to Jbshop Hall.^ Two of his sons, both born in France, had 
settled ])ermanently in England, and had become passionately 
interested in Ihig'lish public allhirs, though in very diflerent 

directions. The younger of these, IjEwis Di’ Moulin, 

born 1606, having taken the degree ol Doctor ot Physic 

• ISi'e I'losL* Animail tcrsu tin ttn thr lictuvnsintid s 
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at Leyden, had come to England when but a young* man, and, 
after having been incorporated in the same degree at Cam- 
bridge (1634), had been in medical practice in London. At 
the beginning of the Long Parliament, he had taken the 
Parliamentarian side, and had written, under tlie name of 
Irenieus Philalethes,” two Latin pamphlets against llishop 
Hall’s Ejiiscojiacij hy Divine I\hjhf — pamphlets very much in the 
same vein of root-and-braneli Chureh lleforrn as lliose ot‘ the 
Smectymnnans and ililtoii at the same time. Since then, 
still ailhering* to the Parliament throiigli tlie Civil War, be 
had become well known as an Independent — much, it. is said, 
to tlie chagrin of his old father, who was a Presbyterian, with 
leanings to moderate Episcopacy; and in 1647, in the Parlia- 
mentary visitation of the University of Oxford, he had been 
rewarded with the Camden Professorship of History in that 
University. He had been made !M.l). of Oxford in 1619. 
At least three publications had come from his jxm since his 
ap])ointment to the Professorship, one of them a Translation 
into Latin (1650) of the lirst chapter of Hilton’s ElhnioJctn.^fei^. 
From this we should infer, what is independ(‘ntly liki^ly, that 
he was aetpiainted with Hilton personally.^ — ^ cry dillerent 
from the Indejiendent and Commonwealth’s man Lewis Du 
]\Ioulin, H.D. and History Professor of Oxford, was his elder 
brother Petek l)i: ^NIoeein, D.l). Horn in 1600, he had been 
educated, like his brother, at Leyden, and had taken his J).I). 
degree there. He is first heard of in England in 1610, when 
he was incorporated in the same degree at Cambridge; and 
at the beginning of the Civil War In* was so far a naturalised 
Englishman as to be Rector of Wheldrako, near W>rk. From 
that time, though a zealous Calvinist theologically, he was as 
intensely Royalist and Episcopalian as hi.s brother was Parlia- 
mentarian and Inde])en(lent. So we learn most distinctly 
from a brief iMS. sketch of his life through the Civil Wars 
and the Commonwealth, written by himself aft(*r the Restora- 
tion, for insertion into a copy of the second edition of one of 

1 Wood’s Fasti, IT. 125 — 126 ; Whit- known to rne only Ey tlio titE's an»l 
lorke, ir. 220. The writin^^s of Lewis deseription.s ;:,Mven ]»y Wood and his 
Oil Moulin I have here mentioned are annotator Dr. 131 iss. 
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his books, of date 1660, presented by him to the library of 
Canterbury Catliedral. ‘‘ Our j:,^racioiis Kin^^ and now glorious 
“ Martyr, Charles the First,” he there says, ‘‘ tlnding that his 
rebellious subj(;cts, not content to make war against him in 
his kingdom, assaulted him with another war out of his 
“ kingdom with their tongues and pens, he set out a Declara- 
tion to invite all his loving subjects and friends that 
“ could use the tongues of the neighbouring stat(;s to repre- 
‘‘ sent with their p(‘ns the justice of his cause, especially to 
“ Protestant Churches abroad. That Declaration smote my 
“ lieart, as particularly addr(‘ssed to me ; and I took it as a 
“command laid u])on me by God himself. liereupon 1 
“ mad(i a sohnin vow to God that, as far as Latin and French 
“could go in the world, 1 would make the justice of the 
“ King'sand the (.'hureh's cau.se to be known, especially to the 
“ Protestants of France and the Low Countries, whom the 
“ King's enemies did ehieflv labour to seduce and misinform . 
“To j)ay my vow, I fir.st made this book ’ [entitled originally 
“ dc Id Rd ii/KfU Rt'J'oi'ni(u\ ct dc hi M<> 7 virc/tu‘ d da 

V K(jl ine d' Auffhdci'i'tf^ iuiiiti'c h'H Culoiiiiiics di' hi Kabtdic dc 

qindqiies A)f//h)i.s (t! Kcimoid' \ but in an imperfect Ihiglish 
translation tin' title was afterwards changed into “ Ihdon/ of 
fj((> Rrrshilrnain'' and in the second French edition, on a copy 
of which Du Moulin was now^ writing, it became I h^hure 
des Koftrean.r Pra^bz/lrnoifi^ Aiifoh et LVomo-s '] — which was 
begun “ at York, during the siege [i. e. .Line 1614, just before 
“ Marston Moor], in a room whose chimney was beaten down 
“ by the cannon while I was at my wnu'k ; and, afti'r the siege 
“and my expulsion from my Rectory at IMieldrake, it was 
“ tiriish(‘d in an underground cellar, where I lay hid to avoid 
“ warrant s tliat were out against me from committees to a]>}H’o- 
“hend me and carry me prisoner to Hull. Having fmislied 
“ the book, I sent it to 1)C printed in Holland by the means ot 
“ah otlicer of the Master of the Posts at London, IMr. Poinpeo 
“ Calandrini, who was doing great and good servn os t(» the 
“ King in tliat place. Bat, the King being dead, and the face 
“ of public businesses altered, I sent for my jVL^. out ol Holland, 
“and reformed it for the new Kings service. And it was 
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“ printed, but very neglig^ently, by Samuel Browne at the 
“ Hague [1619?] . . . INTuch about the same time I set out 
“ my Latin Poem, Gouitus (‘ Groans otibe Cliurch ’), 

“ with a long Epistle to all Christians in the defenee of the 
“ King and tlic Chureh of England ; and, two years after 
[1652], Clamor RecjW SanguhiiH ad Co'lum, God blessed 
‘‘ these books, and gave them the intended etreet, the dis- 
‘‘ abusing of many misinformed persons. And it was so well 
resented l)y his ^Majesty, then at Breda, that, being showed 
my sist(H* Mary among a great company of ladies, lie brake 
the crowd to salute her, and tell her that he was very 
“ sensible of his obligations to h(‘r brother, and that, if ever 
“ God settled him in his kingdom, he would make him know 
“ that he was a grateful prince.” Here, then, in Dr. Peter 
Du IMoulin’s own hand, thougli not till after the Restoration, 
we have the Regu Sangalnift Clamor claimed as his, with the 
information tliat it was one of a series of books written by 
him with the special design of maintaining the cause of 
Charles TT. and discrediting the Commonwealth among Con- 
tinental Prot(*stants.‘ 

Yet farther ju’oof on the subject, also from Dr. Peter’s own 
hand. In the Library of Canterbury Catheilral there is, or 
was, his own cojiy of the original edition of the Aev/// Sangn 'iniH 
Clamor ; and in that copy the preliminary Dedicatory Epistle 
in L lac’s name to Charles IT. is marked for deletion, and has 
these words ])retixed to it in Du Moulin’s hand : “ Fgislola 
qvam a’nnif rsso Alixandri Mori, rjarp ntihi ralde itOii jh'ofjafur^^ 
Epistle which they .«ay is by Alexander INIorus, and which 
is not gr(*atly to my taste All the rest, therefore, was his 

' Wdod’.s Fasti, II. 195; and fr’enfl’- s<_*v«*n ; and the* <jf tlui 

murr A \f)Y 117 Ot [)p. 8'»9 ;>7e, lO tfH Chi iWvA in l(5SIat 

In the la.^t is ;^ivf',n tin*. aiit(il»i(t^ra|)iii<' th<* ot <-ighly-ln\u’. - 'Dh*. reader svill 

•sketcli ot Du Moulin, tran>.riil)i-d tVoin liava* not<'d tin* INiinpno ('alandrini 

the copy of his Suni'enuy. iin*ntioin*d as an olti<‘ial in tin* Lond^fii 

O.Mlit, IddU) in tin; Carder- Fo.st Ollia* in the tinu* of tin* (dvil War, 

hiiry Library. — Tin*. Mary du Moulin, ami as .scrrutly jiitlin^ Chaih's 1. in his 

tire .sister of I'ctcr and Lev, is, nn*ntioia;«l (;orn*spondrin*n. JJn was, d«nil)th*ss, of 

in the autobiograjihic sketch, died at the; Italian •Concve.sn family ol' Calan- 

tin; Hague; in Fob. 1099, liaving, like drinis already mentioned, ante ])j>. 17*J — 

most of the Du Mouiins, attaine<l a 17.‘1 ami footnote, 

great age, I'he father, Dr. I’eter tlie - freralr/fian'^s Majjazinn for 1773, as 
elder, died in 1G5S at the age of ninety; in last note. 
ir;v, is died in 1053 at the age of seventy- 
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own. Rut, to remove all possible doubt, we have tlie still 
more complete and exact information furnished by him in 
1G70, Milton then still alive and in the first fame of his 
ParaiVine LoH, In that j^ar there appeared from tlie Cam- 
bridge University Press a volume entitled Pdri Moluuel P, F, 
riapf/>ya : Poemat uvi UfjcUt Trcs. It was a collection of Dr. 
Peter Du ^loulin’s Latin Poems, written at various times 
of his life, and now arrang*ed by him in three divisions, 
separately titlc-pa^ed, entitled res])ectively Hymns to the 
Apostles’ (h’eed,” ‘‘(ji'oans of the ChurelU^ (7 :VcA.nvV/? 
and “Varieties.” In the second division were reprinted the 
two Latin Poems that had originally formed part of the Pcgii 
Stmgni/iis Clithioi\ with their full titles as at first: to wit, the 
“ Kucharistic Ode,’' to the g-rcMit Salmasius for his IkfenHio 
Pf‘(jio^ and the set of scurrilous lambics “ To the Restial Rlack- 
guard John Milton, Parricide and Advocate of tlie Parricide.” 
With reference to the last there are several explanations for 
the reader in Latin prose at ditlerent points in the volume. 
At one pla(‘c the reader is assured that, thougli the lambics 
against ill on, and some other things in the volume, may 
seem savage, zeal for Religion and the Church, in their hour 
of sore trial, had been a sullieient motive for writing them, 
and they must not be taken as indicating the private character 
of the autlior, as known well enough to his friends. At 
another j)la(;e (})p. 1 11-.2 of the volume) there is, by way of 
afterthought or (‘xtension, a larger and more express statement 
about the lanibii's against Milton, which must here be trans- 
lated in full : — “ Into what danger I was thrown, ’ savs Du 
Moulin, “ l)y the iirsi appearance ol‘ this Poem in the Chudor 
“ RegFi &//////' /7/m’ would not seem to me worthy of public 
“ n()tic(‘ now, were it not that the miracle of divine protection 
“ by which I was k(‘j)t safe is most worthy of the common ad- 
“ miration of tin* good and the praise of the Supreme Deliverer. 
“ I hail sent my manuscript sheets to the great Salmasius, 
“who entrusted them to the care of that most li*arned man, 
“ Ah'xandcr Moms. This Moms delivered them to the 
“ printer, and prefixed to them an E})islle to the King, in the 
“ Printer’s name, exceedingly eloquent and lull ot good 
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matter. When that care of Morns over the business of 
printing the book liad become known to ]\Tilton through 
the spies of the Ilegicides in Holhnul, Milton held it as an 
“ ascertained fact that ]Morus was the author of the Clamor ; 

whence that most virulent book of Milton's against Morus, 
“ entitled BefcuHio Seennda Popnlo AnijVioano, It had the 
“effect, moreover, of making enemies for Morus in Holland; 
“ for at that time the English Tyrants were very much feared 
“in foreign parts, ^reanwhilc I looked on in silence, and 
“not without a soft chuckle, at seeing my bantling laid at 
“ another man’s door, and the blind and furious Milton 
“ fighting and slashing the air, like the lioodwinked horse- 
“ combatants in the old circus, not knowing by whom he was 
“struck and whom he si ruck in return. Hut Morns, unable 
“ to stand out against so much ill-will, began to cool in tlie 
“ King’s cause, and gave ]\rilton to know who the author of 
“the Clamor really wa>: [(Jhunor'ifi avlhorod M'lllono ladicanfl), 
“ For, in faof, in his Heply 1o ]\riltonks attack he produced two 
“ witnesses, of the highest credit among the reixds, who might 
“ have well known the author, and could divulg(‘ him on 
“ hi*ing asked. Thus over me and my heavl thert^ hung the 
“most certain destruction. Hut that great (luardian of 
“ Justice, to whom I had willingly devoted both my labour 
“and my life, wrought out my safety through iNTilton’s own 
“pride, as it is customary with Ilis Wisdom to bring good 
“out of evil, and light out of darkness. For ]MiIton, who 
“had g-one full tilt at ^Morus with his canine elo(|nenee, and 
“ who had made it almost the sole object of his Ikfoisio 
Swtfvfla io cut up the lifi? and re])utation of Morus, mwer 
“ could be brought to confess that he had b<‘t‘n so grossly 
“ mistaken ; fearing*, I suppose, that tin? public would make 
“ fun of his blindness, and that grammar-school boys would 
“ compare him to that Idind (Jatullus in Juvenal who, raean- 
“ ing to praise the fish presented to Domitian, 

‘IVIade a long sp(3cch, 

Facing the left, while on hia right there lay 
The actual turbot.’ 

“ And so, Milton persisting in his blundering charge against 
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“ Morns for that dangerous service to the King, the other 
“ Kebels could not, without great damage to their good patron, 
“ proceed against any otVie.r than Morus as guilty ot so great 
“ a crime. And, as Milton preferred my getting off scatheless 
“ to being found in a ridiculous position himself, I liad this 
“ reward for my pains, tliat Milton, whom I had treated so 
“ roughly, turned out my ])atron and sedulous body-guard. 
“ Don’t laugh, reader ; but give best thanks, with me, to God, 
“ the most good, the most great, and the most wise, 
“ deliverer.” 

This final version of the story of Du Moulin (in 1670, 
remember) seems to have become current among those who, 
after the Restoration, retained any interest in the subject. 
Thus, Aubrey, in his notes for Milton’s life, written a])out 
1680, has a rnemoranduin to this efrect, giving' “ Mr. Abr. 
Hill ” as bis authority : ‘‘ llis [Milton’s] sharp writing against 
“ Alexander More of Holland, upon a mistake, notwithstanding 
“ho [Morus] had given him [Milton], by the ambassador, 
“ all satisfaction to the contrary, viz. that the book called 
“ Cltitiior was writ- by IVtcr Du Moulin. Well, that was all 
“one [said Milton] ; he having writ it \i\\c JJcfenmo 
“it should go into the world : one of them was as bad as the 
“ other.’ ” — Hen Irocaio ; but there is at least one vital })articidar 
in which neither Du Aloulin’s amusing statement in 1670 
nor Aubrey’s sub.^equent anecdote seems to 1)e consistent with 
the exact truth as already before us in the documents. The 
secret oftln* real authorshij) of the UeuW iSantjuiius (Jlauwr had 
been better and longer kept than Du Moulin’s statement 
would h'ad us to su])pose. Even Ulac in 1651, as we have 
seen, while declaring that INIorus was not the author, ecaild 
not tell who else he was. Morus himself did then know, having 
been admitted into the seeret, probably from the first; and 
scv(‘ral others then knew, having been tohl in eiuilidcnoe by 
Salmasins, Morus, or Du Moulin. Charles II. himself seems 
to have been informed. But that j\Iorus had r('fraiiu‘d from 
divulging the secret generally, or communicating it in a pre- 
cise manner to JMilton, e\en at the moment when he was tranti- 
cally trying to avert Milton’s wrath and stop the publication 
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of the Defemio Secniuhi^ seems evident, «and must go to his 
credit. In the remonstrance with Thurloe, in May 1654, 
through the Datcli ambassador Nieuport, intended to stop the 
publication when it was just leaving the press, we hear only 
of the denial of ]\Iorus that he was the author — nothing of 
any information from him that Du Moulin was the real 
author; and, thougli Diirie had about the same time informed 
Milton in a letter from tlie Hague that he had heard the book 
attributed, on private authority from Morns, to “ a certain 
French minister,'’ no name was given. Farther, in the Fiden 
FuHiCii, ])ublis]ied some months afterwards, Moms was still 
almost chivalrously ntieent. While declaring that the real 
author was “ alive and well,” and while describing him 
negatively so far as to say that. h(‘ was notin Holland, nor 
within the circle of ^Morus’s own ac(|uaintanc('s, he still avoids 
naming him, and only a})]ieals to himself to come forward 
and own his performance. And so, as late as August 1655, when 
]\rilton replied to Moms in his Pro Sr Drfr.iosio, the evidence 
still is that, though he had more correct ideas by that time as 
to the amount and nature of AToms^s responsibility for the book, 
and was aware of some other author at the back of* Morns, ho 
had not yet ascertained who this other author was, and still 
thought that the defamatory lambics against himst‘lf, as well 
as the Dedicatory Fpistle to Charles JI., might be AFoms’s 
own. It seems to me possible that not till after the llestora- 
tion did ^lill{)n know that the all(‘ged “French Minister” at 
tlie back of ^NFoms in tin? Urijn Sununluhs Chntior w'as Dr. 
Peter Du Moulin, or at all events that not till then did he 
know that the defamatory lambics, as well as the main text, 
were that gentleman’s. The only person who could have |>ut 
an end to the mystery completely was Du AFoulin himself, 
and not till after the Restoration, as we have seen, was it con- 
venient, er even safe, for Du Moulin to avow his handiwork. 

Yet all the while, as Du Moulin himself hints in his con- 
fession of 1670, he had been, if we may so (*xpress it, close at 
Milton’s elbow. In 1652, when tlu^ PetjH Smu/n })(}>< Clamor 
appeareti, Du Moulin, then fifty-two years of age, and known 
as a semi-naturalized Frenchman, the brother of Professor 
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Lewis Du Moulin of Oxford, had been g*oing about in En^-land 
as an ejected parson from Yorkshire?, the very opposite of liis 
brother in politics. He had necessarily known something of 
Milton already ; and, indeed, in tlie book itself there is closer 
knowled^-e of Milton’s position and antecedents than would 
have been easy for Salmasius, or JMorus, or any other absolute 
foreigner. I’lie author liad evid(*ntly read ]\l ilton’s Tenure of 
K'ntfj.s uud Mcufodralefi and his F/tkonokicisfes^ as well as his 
DcfeuHio Prlma ; he was aware of the sij^nificance given to the 
first of these trealises by the coincidence of its date with the 
King’’s Trial, and could repres(‘nt it as actually a cause of the 
lleg’icide; he had gone back also upon Stilton’s Divorce 
Pamphlets and Anti-Hpiseopal Pamphh'ts, and had collected 
hints to Milton’s detriment out of tin* attacks made upon him by 
Bishoj) Hall and otlnu’s during th(‘ Smeedymnuan controversy. 
All this a(‘c[uaintancc with ^filton, the phrasing b(‘ing kept 
sullieiently indefinite*, Du Moulin could show in the )>ook 
without b(‘traying himself. That, as ho has told us, would 
have been his ruin, ^fhe book, though shorbu* than the 
J)efe]hsio Roffu of Salmasius, was even a more impressive and 
sueci'sstiil vilification of tin* Commonwc'alth than that big 
pertbrmance ; and not even to the son of the respected 
Ihiropean th(‘ologian Atolinaiis, and the l)r()ther of such a 
favourite of tin* Common W(‘alth as Dr. Lewis Du ]Moulin, 
could Parliament or the rVamcil of State have shown mercy 
afbT such an otlence. As for Milton, tin* attack on wl\om ran 
ihrough tin* more g('7u*ral invective, not for (oiiy thousand 
brothers” would ke have kept liis hands olf Dr. Pct(*r had he 
known. Provi<lentially, however. Dr. Peter remained n/eor/uifo^ 
and it was Morns that was murdered, Dr. Peter looking on 
and “ soltly chuckling,” Rather, 1 should say, getting more 
and more alarmed, and almost wishing that the Imok had 
never been written, or at all events ))raying' more and more 
earnestly that In? might not be found out, and that .A Torus, 
mur<lered irretrievably at any rate, wmdil take his murdering 
(juiotly and hold his tongue. For the Commonwealth had 
firmly established itself meanwhile, and had passed into flu* Pro- 
tectorate ; and all rational men in Europe had given up the cause 
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of the Stuarts, and come to regard pamphlets in their behalf 
as so much waste paper; and was it not within the Ikitish 
Islands after all, ruled over though they were by Lord Pro- 
tector Cromwell, that a poor French divine of talent, tied to 
England already by various connexions, had the best chances 
and outlooks for tlie future? So, it appears, Du Moulin had 
reasoned with himself, and so he had acted. “ After Ireland 
“ was reduced by the Parliamentary forces,” we are informed 
by Wood, “ he lived there, some time at Lismore, Youghal, 
“ and Dublin, under the patronage of Richard, Earl of Cork. 
“ Afterward, going into England, he settled in Oxon (wheic 
“ he was tutor or governor to Charles, Viscount Diingarvan, 
“ and Mr. Richard Boyle his brother) ; lived there two or 
“ more years, and ])reaehed constantly for a considerable time 
in the church of St. Peter in the East.” ^ His settlement 
at Oxford, near his brother Dr. Lewis, dates itself, as I 
calculate, about 1654 ; and it must have been chi(‘fly thence, 
accordingly, that he had watched Milton’s misdirected atten- 
tions to poor Moms, knowing himself to be ‘‘ the actual 
turbot.” There is proof, however, as we shall find, that he 
was, from that date onwards, a good deal in London, and, what 
is almost startlingly strange, in a select lamily society there 
which must have brought him into relations with Milton, 
and perhaps now and then into his company, Du Moulin 
could holicvc in 1670 that Milton even then knew his secret, 
and that he owed Iiis e>scape to Milton’s pride and unwillingness 
to retract his blunder about Morus. We hav(‘ seen reason to 
doubt that ; and, indeed, Milton had, in his second Morus pub- 
lication, put himself substantially right with the public about 
the extent of Morus’s concern in the Satifjiiiniff Clmnor^ 
and had scarcely anything to retract. What lui could do in 
addition was Du Moulin^s danger. He could drag a new 
culprit to light and immolate a second victim. That he re- 
frained mriy have been owing, as we have supposed most 
likely, to his continued ignorance that the Dr. Du Moulin 
now going about in Oxford and in London, so near himself, 
was the original and j)rincipal culprit j or, if he did have 
I Wood^H Fa«ti, II. 195. 
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any suspicions of the fact, there may have been other reasons^ 
in and after 1655, for a dignified silenee. 


In proceeding from the month of August 1655, when Milton 
published his Vro Se Defensio, to his life tlirough the rest of 
Oliver’s Protectorate, it is as if we were leaving a cluster of 
large islands that had detained us long by their size and by 
the storms on their coasts, and were sailing on into a tract 
of calmer sea, where the islands, though numerous, are but 
specks in comparison. The reason of this is that we are now out 
of the main entanglement of the Salmasius and Morus contro- 
versy. Milton had taken leave of that subject, and indeed of 
controversy altogether for a good while. 

In the original memoirs of Milton due note is taken of this 
calm in his life after his second castigation of Morus. “ Being 
now quiet from state adversaries and public contests,'* says 
Phillips, “ he had leisure again for his own studies and private 
designs”; and Wood’s phrase is all but identical: ‘‘About 
the time that he had finished these things, he had more 
leisure and time at command.” Both add that, in this new 
leisure, he turned again at once to those three labours which 
had been occupying him, at intervals, for so many years, and 
which were, in fact, always in reserve as his favourite hack- 
employments when he had nothing else to do — ^liis compila- 
tions for his intended Themunis lAmjnrp Latuirp^ his llisfonj <if 
Brifaln^ and his J3odt/ of Bth/ical T/ieologff, The mere mention 
of such works as again in progress in the house in Petty 
Prance in the third or fourth year of Milton’s blindiu'ss con- 
firms, conclusively the other evidences that he had by this 
time ov(‘reome in a remarkable manner the worst difficulties 


of his condition. One sees him in his room, daily for hours 
together, with his readers and amanuenses, directing them to 
this or that book on the shelves, listening as they read the 
passages wanted, interrupting and requiring another hook, 
listening again, interrupting again, and so at length dictat- 
ing his notes, and giving cautions as to the keeping of them. 
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or the floor ; and, when his amanuenses are gone, he can sit on 
by himself, revising the day^s work mentally^ and proji'cting 
the sequel. And so from day to day, with the variation of 
his afternoon exercise in the garden, or the walk beyond it in 
some onc^s company into the park or farther, or an occasional 
message from Thurloe on ofiice-busincss, or calls from friends 
singly or two or tliree together, and always, of course, at 
intcr\’als through the day, the pleased contact of the blind 
hands with the stops of the organ. 

Among the inmates of the house in Petty France in the 
latter part of 1655, besides the blind widower himself, were 
his three little orphan girls, the eldest, Anne, but nine years 
of age, the second, Mary, but seven, and the youngest, 
Deborah, only three. How they were tended no one knows ; 
but one fancies them seeing little of their father, and left 
very much to the charge of servants. Two women-servants, 
with perhaps a man or boy to wait on Milton personally, may 
have completed the houseliold, unless IMilton’s two nephews 
are to be reckoned as also belonging to it. 

That the nephews still hovered about Milton, and resided 
with him occasionally, together or by turns, giving him 
their services as amanuenses, appears to be certain. Edward 
Phillips was now twenty-five years of age, and John Phillips 
twenty-ftnir ; but neither of them had taken to any profession, 
or had any other means of subsistence than private pedagogy, 
with such work for the booksellers as could be obtained by 
their own ability or through their uncle’s interest. The 
younger, as we know, had made some name for hiinsidf by 
his Joannis Ph 'dippl^ Jnfj/i, Ji^'.yjoHsio of 1652, written in behalf 
of his uncle, and under his uncle s su])erintendence ; and it is 
probable that both the brothers had in the interval been doing 
odds and ends of literary work. Tlicnj are verses by both 
among the commendatory pr)ems pndixed to the first two 
parts of Henry Lawess and UialoyHeH for one^ two^ or 

three Volcen^ published in 1653, as a se<piel to that previous 
publication of 1618, entitled Choice Pmlwes put into mimck 
for three Voices.^ which had contained Milton’s own sonnet to 
Lawes; and in the Divine Poems of Thomas Washbourne, a 
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Gloucestershire clerg-yman, published in 1654, tliere are “Verses 
to his friend Thomas Washbourne ” by Edward Phillips. In 
this latter year, I find, John Phillips must have been away 
for some time in Scotland, for in a letter to Thurloe dated 
“Wood Street, Compter, 11th April, 1654, the writer — no 
other than Milton’s interesting* friend Andrew Sandelands, 
now back from Scotland himself — mentions Phillips as there 
instead. Sandelands had not ceased, under the Protectorate, 
to try to make himself useful to the Government, and so get 
restored to his Rectory; and, as nothing had come of his grand 
propo.siil about tlie woods of Scotland, he had interested him- 
self in a new business : viz. “the prosecution of that informa- 
tion concerning the Crown Lands in Scotland which his 
II ighness and the late Council of State did refer to the 
Commissioners at Leith.” Assuring Thurloe that he had 
been diligent in the atliiir, he says, “ I have employed Mr. 

“ John Phillips, Mr. Milton’s kinsman, to solicit the business, 

“ both with the Judges at Edinburgh and with the Commis- 
“ sioners at Leith ; who by his last letter promiseth to give 
“me a very good account very speedily.” Whether this 
means that Sandelands had himself sent Phillips from London 
to Scotland on the business, or only that, knowing Phillips to 
be already in Scotland, he had put the business into his hands, 
in either case one discerns an attempt on Milton’s part to find 
some public employment, other than clerkship under him- 
self, for the unsteady Phillips. T"he attempt, however, must 
have failed ; for in 1655 Phillips was back in liondon, still a 
Bohemian, and apparently in a mood that boded ill for his 
ever being anything else.^ 

1 Wood’s Alli. IV. 7r*0 -TOa and *212; Committee of the Admiralty ; l»ut San- 

Jjawos's Ayrt Atuni 'I'hurloe, didands it may Ik* revived, aad 

IJ. *226 227. .\t the. date of the reeomnuMids a he"mniiu^ that sumin<‘r 

letter to 'Phurloe (,A^»ril 11, 1(150 p«>or in the wood of (lleninoriston ahout Lo.-h 

Sandelands \va> still in "reat straits. Ness, where the English soldiers are to 

Ife had been :in*esled tor debt and was be. plentiful at any rate. ‘‘Sir,” he adds, 

then in ])rison. He reminds Thurloe of ‘’if a wintii* journey into Siotlae 1 todo 

Ids .attempts to be n.sefiil for the last "the State service, ami rnv long attend- 
ye.ar or more, not forgetting his projeet, '* ance hen*, hath not <le.served a small 

in the winter of — .3, of tim her and "reward, or at least tire fakirjg oti of 

tar from the Scott i.sh woods. The ** the .se<|iiestral ion irom nry jrarsonaire 

“stirs ill Seotlaml ” sinee, it .appears, “in Yorkshire, I hojH* ere long 1 sliull 

liad ohstrm-tetl that design after it had “merit a far greater, when hy my me.Hns 

been lodged, llirougli Milton, witli the “Jiis JligJiness’s revenues shall be in- 

Q ^ 
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On the 17th of August, 1655, or just nine days after 
the publication of Milton^s Pro Se Defensio^ there appeared 
anonymously in London, in the form of a small quarto 
pamphlet of twenty-two pages, a poem in rhyming heroics, 
entitled A Sai^r against Ht/pocrites. In evidence that it was 
the work of a scholar^ there were two mottoes from Juvenal 
on the title-page, one of them the well known “ Si natura 
negat, facit indignatio versum.” Of the performance itself 
there can be no more exact description than that of (lodwin. 
“ It is certainly written,” he says, “ with considerable talent ; 
“ and the scenes which the author brings before us are painted 
“ in a very lively manner. He describes successively a Sun- 
“ day, as it appeared in the time of Cromwell, a christening, 
“ a Wednesday, which agreeably to the custom of that period 
“ was a weekly fast, and the profuse and extravagant supper 
“ with which, according to him, the fast-day concluded. The 
“christening, the bringing home the child to its mother, who 
“ is still in confinement, and the talk of the gossips, have a 
“ considerable resemblance to the broadest manner ol Chaucer.” 
This last remark Godwin at once qualifies. Whereas in 
Chaucer, he says, wo have sheer natural humour, \yith no 
ulterior end, the 77fe Safi/r against Hi/pocrifes “ is an undis- 
“ guised attack upon the National Koligion, upon every- 
“ thing that was then visible in this country and metropolis 
“ under the name of Keligion.” In other words, it is in a 
vein of anti-Puritanism, or even ant i-Cromwellianism, quite as 
bitter as that of any of the contemporary Royalist writers, 
or as that of Jlutler and the post-R('storat ion wits, with a 
decided tendency also to indecencfy in ideas and expression. 
Of the more serious parts this is a specimen : — 

“ Oh, what will men not dare, if thus tliey dare 
Be impudent to Heaven, and j)lay with prayer, 

Play with that fear, with that religious awe. 

Which keeps men free, and yet is man’s great law ! 
What can they but the worst of Athei^ts be 
Who, while they word it ’gainst impiety, 

‘^creased.” — Milton, 1 may mention, jiarnplilets, (JillKirt Mabljot. I find 
had, about this time, several oj<i ae- him, in June in some ollieial eon- 
‘luaintiuices in tlie Protector’s service in iiexion with Leith (Council Order Rook, 
bcotlancL One was the ex-liceucer of June J). 
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Affront the throne of God with their false deeds 1 
Alas ! this wonder in tlie Atheist breeds. 

Are these the men that would the a"c reform, 

That JJown with Superstition cry, and swarm 
This painted glass, that sculpture, to deface, 

Hut worship pride and avarice in their place 1 
RpJuiion they bawl out, yet know not what 
Ibdigion is, unless it ])e to prate ! ” 

That such smart thing,” as Wood calls it, should have 
appeared in the middle of Cromwell’s Protectorate, and that, 
its anti-Cromwell ian ism being implied in its general anti- 
Puritanism rather than explicitly avowed, it should have had 
a considerable circulation, need not surprise us. What is 
surprising is that the author should have been Milton’s 
younger nephew, who had been brought up from his very 
(diildhood under his uncle’s roof, and educated wholly and 
solely by his uncle’s own care. It would add to the sur- 
prise if the thing had been actually written in Milton’s 
house ; and even for ihat there is, as we shall find, some- 
thing like evidence. Altogether, I should say, Mr. John 
Phillips had, of late, got quite beyond his uncle’s control, 
and hj\d tnken to courses of his own, not in very good com- 
})any. Among new acquaintances he had forsworn his uncle’s 
politics, and was no longer perfectly at ease with him.^ 

Huring the whole time of Milton’s residence in Petty 
France, his elder nephew tells us, “ he was frequently visited 
“ by persons of quality, particularly iny lady Uanelagh 
“ (whose sou for some time he instructed), all learned 
“ foreigners of note (who could not part out of this city 
“ without giving a visit to a person so eminent), and lastly 

' A Satijr nijainiit l/j//focrUcfi, 10r>r> plain this; hut John Phillips was cer- 

(Thomasoii ('oi)y I'or date ol‘ ]»ul>lira- t.ainly ilu* autlior. Wood alone wonl<l 

tion); Godwin’s fArva of the PhilUparfi^ bo j;t)od authority; l)ut it appears from 

49 — hi; Wood’s Ath. IV. 794. — The one of illiss's notes to Wood that the 

Satyr ayauist I/y/)ocritt'i^ is ascribed in piece, was afterwards elaii led by Jolin 

•some book-catalogues to Kdward I’hil- Phillips, and in Edwai Phillips'.s 

lips ; nay, I have found it ascribed, by Theutnun Poctarum, jnibli d in 1975, 

a singular absurdity, to Milton Ijiniself. the pi ‘ iscribed by name to bis 

That it ])asscd at the time as Edward brother John, in evidence of his “ vein 

lMullii)s’s seems })rovcd by the entry of of burles(|ne and facetious poetry 

it in the Stationers’ Registers iimler (Godwin, o./V/zc 77/ p. JhSb 

date March 14, 1954—5: A Satyr It was a rather popiihir piece when first 

ayaimt Uypocriieti by Edward puhlislietl, and was twice reprinted after 

Gentf the publislier’s name being given the Restoration, 
as “ Nathaniel Brooke.” I caiuiot ex- 
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“ by particular friends that had a hig*h esteem for him : viz. 
‘‘ Mr. Andrew Marvell, young Lawrence (the son of him that 
“ was President of Oliver’s Council), . . . Mr. Marchamont 
“ Needham, the writer of PolHicus^ but above all Mr. Cyriack 
“ Skinner.” To these may be added Hartlib^ Durie (when he 
was not abroad), Henry Oldenburg, and others of the Hartlib- 
Durie connexion. Altogether, the group is an interesting 
one, and it is precisely in and about 1655 that wt have the 
means of seeing all the individuals of it in closest proximity to 
Milton and to each other. As one’s curiosity is keenest, at this 
point, about Lady Ranelagh, she may have tlie precedence. 

On her own account she deserves it. We have already 
seen (ante Vol. III. 658-660) who she was, — by marriage the 
Viscountess Ranelagh, wife of Arthur Jones, second Viscount 
Ranelagh in the Irish Peerage, but by l)irth Catharine Royle, 
daughter of the great Richard Boyle, first Earl of Cork, with 
the four surviving sons of that Earl for her brotliers, and his 

five oilier surviving daughters for her sisters. Of her four 

brothers, the eldest, Richard Royle, second Earl of Cork, lived 
generally in Ireland, looking after his great estates there ; 
and indeed it was in Ireland that most of the family had their 
chief properties. Rut the second brother, Roger Royle, Lord 
Broghilh. already known to us for his servic(‘s in Trchind 
under Cromwell, and for his conspicuous fidelity to Cromwell 
ever since, was now in Scotland, as President of Cronuvelfs 
Council there. Jle may be called the literary brother ; for, 
though his chief activity hitherto had been in war and polities, 
he had found time to write and publish his long romance or 
novel called Parthenhm^ and so to begin a literary reputation 
which was to be increased by poems, tragedies, comedies, &c., 
in no small profusion, in coming years. His age, at our present 
date, was about thirty-four. Two years younger was Francis 
Boyle, the third brother, afterwards Lord Shannon, and four 
years younger still was the philosophical and scientific lirother, 
Mr. Boyle, or the Honourable Mr. Robert Boyle.” When we 
last saw this extraordinary young man, after his return from his 
travels, i. e. in 1645-48, he was in retirement at Stalbridge in 
Dorsetshire, absorbed in studies and in chemical experiments, 
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but corresponding eagerly with Ilartlib and others in London, 
and sometimes coming to town himself, when he would attend 
those meetings of the fnv 'mble College^ the germ of the future 
Royal Society, about the delights of which Hartlib was never 
tired of writing to him. This mode of life he had continued, 
with the interruption of a journey or two abroad, till 1652. 
‘‘ Nor am I here altogether idle,” he says in one of his latest 
letters to Ilartlib from Stalbridge ; “ for I can sometimes 
“ make a Srhift to snatch from the importunity of my affairs 
“ leisure to trace such plans, and frame such models, as, if my 
“ Irish fortune will afford me quarries and woods to draw 
“ competent materials from to construct after them, will fit 
“ me to build a pretty house in Athens, where I may live to 
“ Philosopliy and Mr. Ilartlib.” The necessity of looking 
after the Irish fortune of which he here speaks had since then 
taken him to Ireland and kept him there for the greater part 
of two years. He found it, he says, “ a barbarous country, 
where chemical spirits were so misunderstood, and chemical 
instruments so unprocurable, that it was hard to have any 
Hermetic thoughts in it;” and he had betaken himself to 
“ anatomical dissections ” as the only kind of scientific jias- 
time that Irish conditions favoured. On returning to Ihigland, 
in 1654, he had settled in Oxford, to be in the society of 
Wilkins, Wallis, Goddard, Ward, Petty, Bathurst, Willis, and 
other kindred scientific spirits, most of them recently trans- 
ferred from London to ])osts in the University, and so forming 
the Oxford ofishoot of the luriHihle College^ as distiiu-t from 
the London original. But still from Oxford, as formerly 
from Stalbridge, the young philosopher made occasional visits 
to London ; and always, when there, he was to be found at 
the house of his sister, Lady Kanelagh. — What property be- 
longed to Lady llanelagh herself, or to her husband, lay also 
mainly in Ireland ; but for many years, in consequence of 
the distracted slate of that country, her residence had been in 
London. “ In the Pall Mall, in the suburbs of Westminster,” 
is the more exact designation. Her Irish property seems, for 
the present, to have yielded her but a dubious revenue ; and 
though she had a Government pension of a week on 
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some account or other, she seems to have heeu dependent 
in some degree on subsidies from Jier wealthier relatives. It 
also appears, though hazily, that there was some deep-rooted 
disagreement between her and her husband, and that, if he 
was not generally away in Ireland, he was at least now seldom 
with her in London. ISho had her children with her, however. 
One of these was her only son, styled then simply Mr. llichard 
Jones, thougli modern custom would style him Lord Navan. 
In 1655 he was a boy of fifteen years of age, Lady Ilanelagh 
herself being then just forty. The education of this boy, and of 
her two or three girls, was her main anxiety; but she took a 
deep interest as well in the affairs of all the members of the 
Hoyle family, not one of whom would take any ste[) of impor- 
tance without consulting her. She corresponded with them 
all, but especially with Lord Broghill and the philosoidiical 
young Robert, both of them her juniors, and Robert peculiarly 
her jjrohyJ, In his letters to her, all written carefully and in 
a strain of stately and respectful affection, we see the most 
absolute confidence in her judgment ; and it is from her letters 
to him, full of solicitude about his health, and of interest in his 
experiments and speculations, that we obtain perhaps the best 
idea of that combination of intellectual and moral excellencies 
to which her contemporaries felt they could not do justice 
except by calling her “ the incomparable Lady Ranelagh.” 
For that name, which was to be hers through an entire 
generation more, was already as common in talk about h(.‘r 
beyond the circle of her own family as the affectionate omj of 
“ Sister Ranelagh ” was within that circle. Partly it was 
because she was one of the best-educated women of her time, 
with the widest tastes and sympathies in matters literary 
and philosophical, and with much of that genius of the 
Boyles, though in feminine form, which was re})resented by 
Lord Jlroghill and Robert Boyle among her brothers. Just 
before our j>resent date we find her taking lessons in Hebrew 
from a Scotch teacher of that language then in London, who 
afterwards dedicated his to the Holy Tonrjne to her, with 
much respect for her “ proficiency in so short a time/’ and 
'' amidst so many abstractions as she was surrounded with.” 
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And so in things of greater grasp. In writing to her brother 
Kobert her satisfaetion with the new Experimental Philosopliy 
which he and others are trying to institute can express itself 
as a belief that it will “ help the considering part of mankind 
to a clearer prospect into this great frame of tlic visible 
“ world, and therein of the power and wisdom of its great 
‘‘ Maker^ than the rough draft wherein it has hitherto been 
“ repres(‘nted in the ignorant and wholesale philosopliy that 
“ has so long, by the power of an implicit faith in the doctrine 
of Aristotle and the Schools, gone current in the world has 
ever been able to assist them towards.” But it was nut 
merely by variety of inlellectual culture that Lady Ranelagh 
was disl-inguished. One cannot read her letters without 
discerning in them a deep foundation of piety in the host 
sense, real wisdom, a serious determination with herself to 
make lier own life as actively useful as possible, and a dis- 
])osition always to relate herself to what was sterling around 
her. “ Though some 2)articular oj)inions miglit shut her up 
in a divid(Ml communion,” said Burnet of her long after- 
wards, “ yet her soul was never of a party. She divided her 
‘‘ cliarities and friendships, her esteem as well as her bounty, 
with the truest regard to merit and Inn* own oVdigations, 
“ wdthout any dilference made upon the account of opinion.” 
This was true even at our present date, when she was an 
Oliverianin politics, like her brother Broghill, though perhaps 
more moderately so, and in religious matters what may be 
called a very liberal Puritan.^ 

Ilou' long Lady Ilanclagh had known Milton is uncertain ; 
but, as her nepluwv, the young Earl of Barrimore, had been 
one of Milton’s pupils in his house in the Barbican, and as 
we had express information that he had been sent there 
by his aunt, the acquaintance must have begun as early as 
1646 or 1647. And now, it appears, through all the inter- 
mediate eight years of Milton’s changes of residence and 

' Birch’s Life of Robert Boyle, pre- Crossley to his edition of Worthm-iton* b 

fixed to eilition of Boyle’s Works, pp. Diary and iU^rresyondcnc.r. for the 

27 — 33; Letters of Boyle to Lady Raiie- Chetiiani Society, 1. |*. UM — 105, and 

Jiigh and of Lady Ranelagh to Boyle in 366. Mrs. (freon’s Calendar of State- 

Vol. V. of his Works ; Notes by Mr. I’apers for 1651, p. 57L 
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fortune, includin^^ his six in the Latin Secretaryship, the ac- 
quaintanceship has been kept up, and has been j^Towing* more 
intimate, till, in 1655, in his widowerhood and blindness in his 
house in Petty France, there is no one, and certainly no lady, 
that more frequently calls upon him, or whose voice, on the 
staircase, announcing who the visitor is, he is more pleased 
to hear. They were close neighbours, only St. James’s Park 
between their houses ; and his having taught her nephew, 
the young Earl of Barrimore, was not now the only link of 
that kind between themselves. She had not been satisfied 
till she liad contrived that her own son should, to some extent, 
be Milton’s pupil too. “ My Lady Ranelagh, whose son for 
some time he instructed ” are Phillips’s words on this point ; 
and, though we included Lady Ranelagh’s son, Mr. Richard 
Jones, afterwards third Viscount (ind first Earl of Ranelagh, 
in our general enumeration of Milton’s pupils, given under the 
year 1617, when the Barbican establishment was complete, 
it was with the intimation that this particular pupil, then but 
seven years old, could hardly have been one of the BarV)ican 
boys, but must have had the benefit of lessons from Milton 
in some exceptional way afterwards. The fact, on the likeliest 
construction of the evidence, seems to have been that Milton, 
to oblige Lady Ranelagh, had quite recently allowed the boy to 
come daily, or every other day, from his mother’s house in 
Pall Mall to Petty France, to sit with him for an hour or two, 
and read Greek and Latin. To the end of his life Milton 
found this easy kind of pedagogy a pleasant amusement in 
his blindness, and made it indeed one of his devices for help 
to himself in his readings and references to books ; and Lady 
llanelagh’s son may have been his first ex])eriment in the 
method. That lie retained an interest in this young Rane- 
lagh of a semi-tutorial kind, as well as on his motluT’s 
account, the sequel will prove. 

Strange things do happen in real life ; and actually it was 
possible that, on the day of one of Lady Ranelagh’s visits to 
Milton, she might have had a call in her own house from 
Dr. Peter Du Moulin. For her ladyship’s circle of acquain- 
tance did in dude this gentleman. He had been tutor in 
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Ireland to her two nephews, Viscount Dungarvan and Mr. 
Richard Boyle, sons of her eldest brother, the Earl of Cork, 
and he had come with them, still in that capacity, to Oxford 
(ante p. 224), and so had been introduced into the whole 
Boyle connexion.^ What amount of awkwardness there may 
have been in a possible meeting between Du Moulin and 
Milton themselves through this common social connexion of 
theirs in London has been already discussed. The Ranclagh 
circle, for the rest, included all those, or mo.st of them, 
that were Milton’s friends independently, and could converse 
about him in her ladyship’s own spirit. The family of Lord 
President Lawrence, for example, were in high esteem with 
Lady Ranelagh ; and the President’s son, INIr. Henry Law- 
rence, Milton’s young friend, and presumably one of his former 
pupils of the Barbican days, seems to have been about this 
time much in the eom])any of her ladyship’s nephew, the 
Earl of Barr i mo re. That young nobleman, we may mention, 
had become a married man, shortly after he had ceased to bo 
Milton’s pupil in the Barbican, and was now leading a gallant 
and rather idle life al)out London, but not quite astray from 
his aunt’s society, or perhaps from Milton’s either.- Then 
there were Ilartlib, Durie, Ilaak, and other lights of the 
Ijondon bran(ih of the Invisible Colletje^ friends of Robert Boyle 
for years past, and corresponding with him and the other 
luminaries of the Oxford colony of the Collerje, Ilartlib, in 
particular, who now lived at Charing Cross, and who had 


^ Dr. Peter Du Moulin was om' of 
Robert J^oylu’s tViiMuls jiiul <*,oiTo.spond- 
riits botli belbru and al'tur the Kostora- 
tioii. It was at Hoyla’s i'e<juost that 
Du Moulin translattsl and ])ublished in 
lhr>8 a little book oalliHl The Deeil of 
MascoUy a Frenoh story of well-aiitheii- 
ticatetl spirit-rappinsjj ; and the bo«>lc 
was rhulimtcd by Du Moulin to Boyle, 
and Boyk* conlributtMl an introihictory 
letter to it. Moreover, it was to Boyle 
that Dll Moulin in 1(570 dedicated the 
first part of liis llopcpya, or Collection 
of Latin Poiuiis; the second part of 
wliieh coiitaineil his rejirint of the 
Iambics aj^ainst Milton from the Reijii 
Harif/alnis (Uainor . — See Birch’s Life of 
Boyle, p. CO, ami four Jjetters of Du 
Moulin to Boyle in Boyle’s Works, Vol. 


V, (pp. 591— .50()). In three of these 
letters, all written after the Restoration, 
Dll Moulin presents his res[)eetful ser- 
vitavs to “My Honourable Lady Rane- 
lagh” in terms im])lying long-estab- 
lislied ampiaintaueeship. But there are 
other seattered proofs of Du Mouliii’s 
long intimacy with the wliole Boyle 
familv. 

'fhe young Earl had married, hastily 
and against his mother’s in ill, in 1(549, 
shortly after he had lu'eii Milton’s pupil. 
See u letter of eomlolence on the subject 
from Robert Boyle to his sisti'r, the 
young Earl’s mother (Boyle’s Works, 
V. 240). Kor the iiitimaey between 
the young Karl of Barrimore and young 
Henry Lawrem^e see a letter ot Hart- 
lib’s to Boyle (Ibid. V. 279). 
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found a new theme of interest in the wonderful abilities and 
wonderful experiments of Mr. Clodius, a German chemist, who 
had recently become his son-in-law, was still in constant 
correspondence with Boyle, and was often at Lady llanelagh’s 
on some occasion or other.' Nor must Milton’s new German 
friend, Henry Oldenburg, the agent for Bremen, be forgotten, 
lie also, as we sliall find, had been drawn, in a special manner, 
into the Boyle and Ranelagh connexion, and was, in fiict, 
entering, by means of this connexion, on that part of his 
interesting career for which he is remembered in the annals 
of English science. lie was to marry Durie’s only daugliter, 
and be retained by that tie, as well as by others, in the 
Ilartlib-Durie cluster of Milton’s friends. 

Marvell, Needham, and Cyriaek Skinner are not certainly 
known to have been among Lady llanelagirs acquaintances. 
Their visits to ililton, thendore, have to be imagined 
apart. Marvell’s, if he were still domiciled at Eton, can have 
been but occasional, but must have been always welcome. 
Needham’s cannot have been, as formerly, on business con- 
nected witli the Merevrins Pofificus ; for Milton had ceased 
for some years to have anything to do with the editorship 
of that journal. The duty of licensing it and its weekly 
double, The Puhlic Intel! if/eneer^ also edited by Needham and 
published by Newcome, was now performed rt'giilarly by the 
omnipotent Thurloe. Both journals would come to Milton’s 
house, to be read to him ; and Needham, in his visits, would 
bring other gossip of the town, and be altogetluT a very 
chatty companion. “ Above all, Mr. Cyriaek Skinner ” is, 
however, Phillips’s phrase in his enumeration of those of his 
uncle’s friends who were most frequently with him about this 
time. The words imply that, since June 1654, when this 
old pupil of Milton’s had again ‘‘got near” him (Vol. IV. 
pp. 621-628), his attention to Milton had been unremitting, 
so that Milton had come to depend upon it and to expect him 
almost daily. On that understanding it is that we may read 
most luminously four private Sonnets of Milton, all of the 


1 Lfctiprs of Hartlib to Boyle in Vol. V. of Boyle’s Works. 
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year 1655, two of them addressed to Cyriack Skinner, and one 
to young Lawrence. The remaining sonnet, standing first 
of the four in the printed editions, is addressed to no one in 
particular ; but the four will be read best in connexion. In 
reading them Cyriack Skinner is to be pictured as about 
twenty-eight years of age, and Lawrence as a youth of two 
and twenty : — 


(1) 

When I consider how my liglit is spent 

Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me iiscdess, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith iny Maker, and present 
My true account, lest Tic, returning, chide, 

Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies: — ‘^(3od doth not need 
Either man’s work or his ow'ii gifts. Who best 
Bear liis mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly; tliousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o’er laud and ocean without rest : 

They also serve wlio only stand and wait.” 

( 2 ) 

Cyriack, this three years’ day these eyes, though clear, 

To outward view, of blemish or of spot. 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, througliout the year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hojie, but still bear up and steer 
Ptight onward. What supports me, dost thou ask I 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liiheity’s defence, my noble task, 

Of wbicli all Europe talks from side to side. 

This thought might lead me thi’ongh tlu‘ world’s vain nias({ue 
Content, though blind, bad I no bettor guide. 
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( 3 ) 

Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous son, 

Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire. 

Where si mil we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 
From the hard season gaining'! Time will run 
On smoother, till Favoniiis reinspii’e 
The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 
The lily and rose, that neither sowed nor spun. 

What neat repast shall feast us, light and clioiee, 

Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touched, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air ? 

He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 

(- 1 ) 

Cyriack, whose grandsire on the royal bench 
Of .British Themis, with no mean applause, 

Frononncetl, and in his volumes taught, our laws. 

Which others at their bar so often wrench. 

To-day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
In mirth that after no repenting draws ; 

Let Fuelid rest, and Archimedes pause. 

And what the Swede intend, and what the French. 

To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way; 

For other things mild Heaven a time ordains, 

And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 

That with .superfluous burden loads the day. 

And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 

It has been argued that the last two of these Sonnets must 
be out of their proper chronological places in the printed 
editions. They must have been written, it is said, before 
Milton lost his sight ; for how are such invitations to mirth 
and festivity rcconcileable with Milton’s circumstances in 
the third or fourth year of his blindness? There is no 
mistake in the matter, however. In Milton’s own second 
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or 1673 edition of his Minor Poems the sonnets, in the 
order in which we have printed them, — with the exception 
of No. 2, which had then to be omitted on account of its 
political point, — come immediately after the sonnet on the 
Piedmontese Massacre ; and there are other reasons of external 
evidence which assign Nos. 1, 3, and 4, distinctly to about 
the same date as No. 2, the opening words of which date 
U near the middle of 1655. Put, indeed, we should miss 
much of the biographic interest of the last two sonnets by 
detaching them from the two first. In No. 1 we have a 
plaintive soliloquy of Milton on his blind and disabled 
condition, ending with that beautiful expression of his resig- 
nation to God^s will in which, under the image of the 
varieties of service that may be required by some great 
monarch, he contrasts his own stationariness and inactivity 
with the energy and bustle of so many of liis contemporaries. 
In No. 2, addressed to Cyriack Skinner, he treats of the 
same topic, only reverting with pride, as he had done several 
times in prose, to the literary labour that had brouglit on 
his calamity. In both the intimation is that ho has disciplined 
himstdf to live on as cheerfully as possible, taking daily duties, 
and little pleasures too, as they come. What more natural, 
therefore, than that, some little while after those two alfecting 
sonnets on his blindness had been written, there should be 
two others, in which not a word should be said of his blindness, 
but young Lawrence and Cyriack Skinner should find them- 
selves invited, in a more express manner tluin usual, to a 
day in Milton’s company? For that is the proper construction 
of the Sonnets. They are cards of invitation to little parties, 
perhaps to one and the same little party, in Milton’s house 
in the winter of 1655-6. It is dull, cold, weather; the 
Parks are wet, and the country-roads all mire ; and for some 
days Milton has been baulked of his customary walk out 
of doors, tended by young Lawrence or Cyriack. To make 
amends, there shall be a little dinner in the warm room at 
home — “ a neat repast ” says Milton temptingly, adding “ with 
wine,” that there may be no doubt in that ])articular — to 
be followed by a long talk and some choice music. So young 
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Lawrence is informed in the metrical missive to him; and 
the same day (unless, as we may hope, the little dinner be- 
came a periodical institution in Milton’s house), Cyriack is told 
to come too. Altogether they are model cards of invitation.^ 


We are now in the winter of 1655-6, and we have seen 
no Secretarial work from Milton since his letters and other 
documents in the business of the Piedmontese Protestants 
in May, June, and July, 1655. Officially, therefore, he had 
had another relapse into idleness. Not, however, into total 
idleness. Script ton Dom, Frotectoris BeipubUcm AnglifC^ 
Scotirp.^ llihernue^ ex Consemit afqne Seufentia Coneiiii 

Siii Ed i turn ^ in quo 11 n jus KeipuhUcce Causa contra Jfispanos 
jusfa esse demonstratnr, 1655 ” (“ Manifesto of the Lord Pro- 
tectorofthe Commonwealth of England, Scotland, Ireland, &e., 
put forth by the consent and advice of his Council, in which 
the justice of the cause of this Commonwealth against the 
Spaniards is demonstrated, 1655 ”), is the title of a Latin 
document, of tlie lengtli of about twenty such ])agcs as the 
present, now always included in editions of Milton s prose- 
writings, on the probability, though not quite the certainty, 
that it was Milton’s performance. If so, it was the third 
great document in the nature of a Declaration of War furnished 
by Milton for the Commonwealth, the two former having 
been his Latin version of the Declaration of the Causes of 
War against the Scots in June 1650 (IV. 2:28) and his 
similar version of the Declaration against the Dutch in 
July 1652 (IV. 482-483). The present manifesto was perhaps 
a more difficult document to draft than either of those had 
been, inasmuch as Cromwell had to justify in it his recent 
attack upon the Spanish |jossessions in the W(‘st Indies. 


1 More detailed reasons for tlie dating 
of Sonnets 1, a, and 4 (for Sonnet 2 dates 
itself) will ho found in the Intnuluetifuis 
to those Sonnets in the Canihriilge 
Edition of Milton. In line 12 of No. 2 
I have substituted the word “talks” 
for the wor<l “ rings/’ now always 
jointed in that place. “ Of which all 
Europe rings from side to side,” is the 
reading in the copy of tlie Sonnet as 
first printed by Ubillips in 1694 at the 


end of his memoir of Milton ; Init lliat 
cojiy is coi’ruj)t in several i)laces. ’fhe 
original ilictated dralt of llu* Sonnet 
among the Milton MSS, at ('anibridge 
is to be taken as the true. t( xt ; and 
there the word is “talks.” Phillips hud 
doubtless the echo of “ rings” in his ear 
from the Sonnet t(» Fairfax. I’he more 
.sonorous reading, however, has found 
such general ucceptanci* lliat an editor 
hardly dares to revert to “ talks.” 
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Accordingly, the manifesto had been prepared with some 
pains. It passed the C(mneil finally on the 26th of October, 
1655, four days after the Spanish ambassador Cardenas had 
left England, and two days after the Treaty between Cromwell 
and hrance liad been signed ; ^ and the La I in copies of it 
were out in London on the 9th of November.*^ Unlike 
the previous Declarations against the Scots and the Dutch, 
which had been printed in several languages, it appears to 
have been printed in Latin only. 

A g(ni(‘ral notion of the document will be obtained from 
an extract or two in translation. The opening is as follows : — 

“That the cauj-^es that induced us to our recent attack on certain 
fslands in the AVest Imlies, now for some time juist in the posset^sion 
of the Spaniards, arc just .and in tla^ highest degree reasomilde, 
tliere is no one hut will easily understand if only lie will reflect in 
what manner that King and his subjects have always condiictetl 
themselves towards the Ihiglish nation in that tract of America . . . 
AVhenever they have opjmrtunity, though witliout the least reason 
of justice, and with no provocation of injury, they are incessantly 
killing, murdering, nay butchering in cold blood, our countrymen 
there, as tiny think tit, seizing their goods and fortunes, destroying 
their plantations and houses, capturing any of tlieir vessels they 
may meet on those seas, and treating tlieir crews as enemies and 
even jiirates. For they call by that opprobrious name all of any 
nation, themselves alone excepted, who dare to navigate those 
waters. Nor do they profess to have any oilier or better right for 
this tluin reliance on some ridiculous donation of the Pope, and the 
fact that they were the first discoverers of some parts of that 
western region . . . Certainly it would have b(*eii disgraceful and 
unwortliy in us, in possession as we were, by (rod's hoiinty, of 
so many ships, furnished, ecpnpped, and ready for every use of 
mariUnie warfare, to have chosen to let them rot idly at home, 
ratlier than einj)loy them in those parts in av(*nging the hlood 
of tlie English, so unjustly, so inhumanly, and so often, slied by the 
Spaniards there, — nay, the hlood too of the Indians, inasmuch as 
(Jod ‘hath made of one hlood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, and liath determined the times before a^)- 
pointed, and the hounds of their habitation’ [Acts xvii. 26] . . . 
Our purpose, however, is to sliow the right and e<piit\ of the 
transaction itself, ratlier than to state all our sevei al reasons for it. 
And, that we may do this the more clearly, and exiilaiii general 
assertions by particulars, it will be proper to cast our eyes back 

' Council Order Book of date. 

2 Dated copy among the Thomason Pamphlets. 

VOL. V. R 
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a little into the j)ast, iand to run strictly over the transactions 
between the h'nglish and tlie Spaniards, observin;^ the state of 
affairs on ])oth sides, as far as mutual relations were concerned, 
from tlie time of tl\c first discovery of the West Indies and of the 
Reformation of lleligioii. For those two great events, as they were 
nearly contemporary, occasioned everywhere in the world vast changes, 
but especially as between the English and the Spaniards ; whieh two 
nations have from tliat time followed diverse and almost oj)posite 
methods and principles in the management of their affairs.” 

Tlie manifesto, aceording^ly, tlien reviews the liistory of the 
relations between Spain and Engdand from the time of Henry 
Vlll., appending at last a long list of more recent outrages by 
the Spaniards on English ships and settlements in the West 
Indi( s, the dates all duly g’iven, with the names of the ships and 
their captains, and the values of the cargoes. After which, re- 
turning to more general considerations, it discusses the two 
I)retexts of the Si)aniards for their sole sovereignty in the West 
Indies, — the Papal donation, and the right of first discovery. 
Both are dismissed as absurd ; and the document ends with 
an appeal to the common interests of Protestantism tliroughout 
Europe. Even the recent massacre of the Vaudois Protestants 

brought into the plea. Thus : — 

'Hf mcaiiwliilt} we suffer such grievous injuries to be done to our 
couni 1 ymen in the West Indies without any satisfaction or vengeance; 
if we consent to be all exeduded from tliat so important part of the 
world; if we permit our bitter and inveterate enemy ((‘specially now 
that peace lias been made with tlic Dnt(di) to (^arry home un- 
molcst(.*d t'lose Iiuge treasures from the West Indies, by wliieh 
he can repair his present lessees, and restore his affairs to such a 
condition that In; shall be able again to betake himself to that 
deliberation of liis in 1588 ‘whether it would be more jn’udeiit 
to begin with England for the recoveiy of the United Provinces 
of Holland, or to liegin with them for tlie sulijugatioii of Englaii(U; 
— beyond a doubt he will find for liimself not fewer, hut even 
more n^asons, why the beginning should now he made with Eng- 
hind. And, should G(^d permit liirn ever to carry out these 
designs, then we should have good grounds for expecting tliat 
on ns first, but eventually on all Protestants wheresoever, tlicrc 
would be wreaked the residue of that most brutal massacre suffered 
lately by our Virothcrs in the Alj/uie valleys : which massacre, if 
credit is to be given to the publislied complaints of those poor 
orthodox Christians, was originally schemed and appointed in the 
secret councils of the Sjjanish Court, through the agency of those 
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paltry friars whom tliey call missionaries {per illos fraterculos 
missionarios qiios meant Jfispanicce atdee consilils intimis informata 
prifwtus ac deshjnata erat)** 

How far Milton’s hand helped in this important document 
of the Protect orat(3 may fairly he a question. The substance 
was probably drafted by the Council and Thurloe, and only 
hand(‘d to Milton for re-expression and translation ; nay, it 
is ])Ossible that even in the work of translation, to save time, 
Milton and JMeadows may have been ])artners. All in all, 
however, as the proofs are all but certain that Milton’s hand 
was to some extent employed in the document, it may mark 
his n‘turn to ordinary official work in Oct. — Nov. 1655, after 
three months of renewed exemption from such work, fol- 
lowing* his batch of state-letters on the subject of the 
Massacre in Piedmont.^ 

What adds to the probability that Cromwell’s IManifesto 
against S[)ain, dated Oct. 26, 1655, and published Nov. 9, 
was partly of Milton’s composition, is the fact, to which we 
have now to reijnest attention, that he did about this time 
resume ordinary ofllce-work to an extent beyond expectation. 
The following is a list of Letters to Foreign States and 
Princes written by him for Cromwell from Dec. 1655 to 
May 1656 inclusively. Two or three of them are important 
Cromwellian documents, and require elucidation: — 

(LXV.) To THE Dooe of A^enice, Dec, 1G55 : — His Highness 
congriituLites the Venetians upon their recent naval victory over 
the Turks, but brings to their m»tice the fact that among the ships 
they had taken in that victory there was an Fnglish one, called 
2^he Oreat Privee., belonging to AVilliam and Daniel AVilliams and 
Eduand Heal, Englisli merchants. 8hc had In^en pressed by the 
Turks at ( Constantinople, and employed as a tiaiisport for Turkish 
soldieis and provisions to Crete. The crew had been helpless in 
the affair, and the owners blameless ; and his Highness does not 
doubt that tlic Doge and Senate will immediately give him a token 
of tlicir friendship by causing the ship to be restored. — The naval 
victory of the A^enctians was, doubtless, that which Horns had 

' The Scriptum Domini Prot^cUiris and all succcoiling editors of Milton 
confra I/innano» was reprint etl, as in- have agreed in reganliiig it as his. 
diibitahly Milton's, in 1738, and again Godwin, however {Hist, of Common- 
111 1741, to assist in rousing Hritish 'UH aUh,iV, 217. — 21 9, footnote), suggests 
Iccling alresh against Spain ; and Birch doubts. 

R 2 
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ceUibrated in the Latin poem for which he received his gold chain 
(ante pp. 212-213). 

(LX VI.) To Louis XIV. of France, Dec. 1G55 : — Samuel 
Mico, William Cockain, George Poyner, and other English mer- 
chants have petitioned his Highness about a ship of theirs, called 
The Urdcorn, which had been seized in the IMediterraiiean as long 
ago as 1650 by the Admiral and Vice-Admiral of the French fleet, 
with a cargo worth .£34,000. The capture was originally iinfaij*, 
as there was then peace between Euglaiul and France, and express 
promises had been recently given by Cardinal Mazarin and tho 
French Ambassador, ^1. de Bordeaux, that amends would be made 
as soon as the Treaty with France was complete. Tliat hapj)ily 
being now the case, his Highness expects from his Majesty tlie iii- 
dernnification of the said merchants as tlie tirst-fruits of tho 
renewed friendship and recently formed alliance.” 

(LXVII.) To Ta)Uis XIV. of Fkance, J ( ui . 1655-56:^ — TTis 
Highness has been informed of very extraordinary conduct on the 
part of the Fi cnch Covernor of Belleisle in the Bay of Biscay. Oii 
the 10th of December last, or thereabouts, be not only admitted into 
his port one Dillon, a pii’atic enemy of the Englisli Commonwealtli, 
and assisted liiin witli supplies, but also prevented tla^ recapture of 
a merchant sliip from the said Dillon by (^ijdain Robert Vcssey of 
the Xujht'niijal.e war-ship, and further secured Dillon’s escajuj whcji 
Ves^cy lia l fought him and had liim at his mercy. All this is, ( f 
course, utterly against the recent Treaty; and his Maj(‘sty will 
doubtless take due notice of the Governor’s conduct and give satis- 
faction. 

(liXVIII.) To THE EvANGKi.KMi Swiss Cantons, ./avE 1655-6. 
To uiidei>tand this important letter it is necessary to rememlaa- 
that in 1653 then* had broken out, for tlie second or third time, 
a Civil War of Religion among the Swiss. The Poj>ish Caiitons of 
Schwytz, TJi i, Zug, UiitcrwaJdeii, Luzern, &c., had f|uarrcllcd with tlic 
Protestant or Evangelical (Jantons of Zurich, Basel, Scliaflhaus(;ii, 
Bi-rii, Glams, Apptuizell, &c. ; and, as the Popish (Jautuns trusted to 
help from surrounding Catholic powers, the ConfcMlcration and Swiss 
Protestantism were in jauil. It Jiad been to watch (jvents and 
proceedings in this stjuggle that Cromwell had sent into Switzer- 
land, early in 1654, Mr. John Pell and ^Ir. John Duric, as his 
agents (ante p. 41). Durie had remained only about a year; 
but Pell w^as still there, reinforced now by Morlaiid, who, after 
his special mission to the Duke of Savoy on the business of tho 
Piedmontese Massacre of April 1655, had taken up his abode in 
Geneva to superintend the distributing of th(i money colleeted for 
the Piedmontese Protestants. That massaere had been ominous to 
the Swiss, and had com})licated the strife between the Popish and 


’ Notill tip Printerl (Collection nor »cript (No. 46th(*re), and printcfl theiico 

in IMiilJips; Imt ia the Skiuuer Tran- in HainiJton’s il/iV/oa (j). i). 
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the Evange lical Cantons. In the Popish Cantons, especially that 
of Scliwytz, there had been severe persecutions of Protestant Dis- 
senters ; tlic union of these Cantons among themselves and their 
Anti -Protestant temper had become stronger ; and altogether the 
news from Switzerland was bad. Application had been made by 
tlic Evangelical Cantons, through Pell, for help from (Jromwell, 
similar a])])lieation being made at the same time to the Dutch ; and 
the following is Cromwell’s answer : — Doth from your public aets 
“trausmitted to us by our Commissioners at Ceneva [Pell and 
“ Morland], and from your letter dated at Zurich, Dec. 27, we under- 
‘‘ stand abundantly in what condition your aflairs arc, — too abun- 
“ dantly, since it is none of the best. AVherein, though we grieve 
‘‘ to thid your peace at an end and so lasting a ( Confederacy riij)- 
tured, yet, as it appears that tins has haj)pened by no fault on 
^‘your part, we tru.-t that hence, from the very iniquity and 
‘‘ ohstinacy of yonr adversaries, there is again being furnished 
“ you only so mucli new oeeasion for displaying youi* courage and 
‘\your long-known coiistaney in the Evangelical Paith. For what 
the Sehwytz Cantoners are driving at in their resolution to make 
“ it a eajiital offence in any one to embrace our Keligion, and who 
‘Hliey are that have instigated them to proceedings of stich a hos- 
*Mile spirit to the Orthodox Faith, no one can avoid knowing who 
“ has not y(‘t forgotten that foul slaughter of our brethren in Pied- 
“ mout. AVh(‘r(;lbre, well-beloved friends, as you alvva}’s have been, 
“ be still, by Cod’s bell"), brave ; do not yield your rights and feile- 
“ rate ]>rivilegos, nay, Liberty of Conscience and Religion itself, to 
“be trampled oil by worsliippers of idols; and so juepare your- 
selves that you may not only appear the champions of your own 
“liberty aiul safety, hut may be able also to succour and stand by 
“ your neigh! louring brethren by all means in your power, espe- 
“ cially those most sorrow-stricken Piedmontese : fii inly persuaded 
“of this, that tla^ iutention was to have opened a jiassage to your 
“persons over their bodies and deaths. For my part, be assured 
“[the expression in the singular: de me scitote\ that your safety 
“and prosperity are no less my care and anxiety than if this fire 
“ had broken out in this our own Commonwealth, or than if those 
“axes of the Scliwytz Cantoners liad been sharpeueil, and their 
“swords drawn (as they veritably are, for all the lleformed are 
“ eoncerneil), for our own necks. No sooner, therefore, have we 
“ Vieon informed of the state of your affairs, and the obdurate 
“temper v»f your enemies, than, taking counsel with some very 
“ honourable per sons, and some ministers of the Church of highest 
“ esteem for their piety, on the subject of the assistance it might 
“ be possible to send you consistently with our own present re- 
qiiirements, we have come to those resolutions which our agent 
“Pell will communicate to you. For the rest, we cease not to 
“ commend to the favour of Almighty Cod all your plans, and the 
“ protection of this most righteous cause of jmurs, whether in peace 
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or in war.’* — From a private letter of Thurloe’s to Pell, of the same 
date as this oflicial one, we learn that the persons consnlted by 
Cromwell on the occasion were the Committee for the Piedmontese 
Collection (ante pp. 40-41), his Highness regarding the Piedinoidese 
business and the Swiss business as radically identical, and desiring 
to prepare the public mind for exertions, if necessary, in behalf of 
Swiss Protestantism as extraordinary as those that had been made 
for the Piedmontese. The conferencis on the subject were very 
earnest, with the result that his Highness instructed Pell to offer 
the Cantons of Zurich and Bern a subsidy of £20,000, at the rate 
of £5000 a month, on security for re])ayment — the first £5000, 
however, to be sent immediately, without waiting for such secu- 
rity.^ 

(LXIX.) To CuARLKS X., Kino of Swkden, Feh. 1G55-G :2— 
This letter also is very important, though less in itself than in its 
circumstances ; and it recpiires introduction. — Cliarles X., or C’barles 
Gustavus (Karl Gustav), the succosor of Queen Christina on tlie 
Swedish throne, was proving himself a man of energy. (Jhaiieellor 
Oxcnstierii, so long the leading statesman of Sweden, hail died in 
Aug*. 1G51, just after the accession of (diaries; and under tin; new 
King, with the younger Oxenstiern for his Chancellor, Sweden 
had entered on a career of war, which was to continue through his 
whole reign, and the aim of which was little leirs than tlie exten- 
sion of Sweden into an Empire across the Bidtic. He had begun 
with Poland, between wbicli and Sweden thiTC was an old feud, 
and the King of which then was John Casimir. Other jiowers, 
however, bad been immediately stirred by the war. Denmark, 
Russia, and theCferman empire generally, were interested in .saving 
Poland, and tlierefoie tended to an alliance against Karl Gustav; 
while, on the other hand, the Great Elector of Brandenbnig, Fried- 
rich-Wilhelm, found it convenient for the pri'sent, in the intere.sfs 
of his Prussian po.ssessions, to bi* on the side of Sweden. Cromwell 
had not been likely at first to interfere directly in such a compli- 
cated continental ijuarrel ; and, indeed, as we have seen from a 
previous letter of his to the Swedish King (ante p. IGG), his fir.st 
feeling on hearing of the Swedi.'^h movements on the (Continent 
had been that of regret at the disturbance of the Peace ot \Vi‘st- 
phalia. Still Sweden was a power which commanded Cromwell’s 
respect. Nor was Charles X., on his side, less anxious to retain 
the friendship of tin; great English Protector. On suecei^ding 
Chri.stina he had accej)ted and ratified her Treaty with Cromwell 
— “ Whitlocke’s Treaty,” as it maybe called; he had sent a Mr. 
Peter Covet to be Swedish Resident in London; and, after he had 
begun hi.s Polish war, there was nothing he desired more than some yet 
closer partnership between himself and (Jroinwell, that might unite 
Sweden and England in a common Euro])ean policy. Accordingly, 

' See Thurloe’s Letter in Vaughan's ^ dated in rrinte<l Collection, 
rroUxtorute, I. 3‘.>4 — 337. Phillips, and Skinner Transcript. 
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ill July lG5o, Cliarles X. bein|T then in camp in Poland, there had 
arrived in London a splendid Swedisli embassy extraordinary, eon- 
sistintr of Count Chkistikrn JiuNiiT, and otlier iioblemeu and 
jijentlemen, with attendants, to the number of two luindred jicrsons 
in all, geneially projxir liandsomc men and fair-liaired.” Wliit- 
locke, wlio Avas naturally called in by the Protector on this occasion, 
describes witli unusual (juMo the reception of the Embassy. There 
was a magnificent torchliglit procession of coaches, most of them 
Avith six liorses, to convey tlie Ambassador and Iiis suite from 
ToAver AVharf, Avliere they lande<l, to 8ir Abraliam Williams’s house 
in AVestniinsler ; there Avere feastings and other entertainments, 
at the l^ord lh*otector’s ch irge, for three days ; and at length on the 
third day (kmnt Hundt had audience in the Ban([ueti ng House at 
Whitehall, in the midst of a great assembly, Avith ladies in tlie 
galleries. It Avas diflic.ult to say wdiother in this audience the 
Ambassador or the Protector acquitted himself best. “The Am- 
“ bassador’s people,” says Whitlocke, “ AvtTe all admitted into the 
“room, and made a lane Avithiii the rails in the midst of the room. 
“At the upper end, upon a footpace and carj)et, stood the lh*o- 
“tector, Avith a chair of .slate behind liim, and divers of his Council 
“and sei’vants about him. The Master of the (’cremoni(>s [still Sir 
“Oliver Fleming] Avent before the Ambassador on the left side; 
“the Amhassador, in the middle, betwixt me and Strickland, Avent 
“up in th(? open lane of the room. As soon as they (the Ambas- 
“ sador and liis immediate suite] came within the room, at the 
“loAver end of the lane, th(‘y put off their hats, the Amhassador 
“a little while after the rest; and, when he was uncovered, tho 
“ Prot(‘ctor also ])ut off his hat, and ausAvered the Ambassador’s 
“three salutations in his coming up to him ; and on the foot-pue 
“they saluted each other as friends usually do; and, Avhen the Pro- 
“ tector put oil liis hat, the Amhassador put on his as soon as the 
“ other. After a little ])ause, the Amhassador put off his bat, and 
“ began to speak, and then put it on again ; and, Avliensoever in his 
“ speech lie named the King his master, or SAveden, or the Protector, 
“or England, ho moved his hat: es])ecially if he mentiom'd aiiy- 
“ thing of Cod, or the good of Christendom, he put off his hat very 
“low; and the Protector still ansAAmred him in the like postures of 
“civility.” The s])oech, Avhich Avas in SAvedish, but immediately 
translated into Latin by the Ambassiidor s S(‘erotary, aa^us to tho 
effect that the King of Sweden desireil to projmimd to liis Highness 
some imitiers for additional treaty. CroniAveirs rejily, didivered in 
English, Avhich the Ambassador undcrstot)d, Avas to tlie effect tliat 
he was very Avilling to enter into “ a nearer and more sti iet al- 
liance with the King of Sweden and Avould nominate some ])erson8 

to hear Count Bundt’s proposals. All this hail been in the 

last days of July 1655 ; but, though there had been subsequent 
audiences of the Ambassador, and banquets given to him and the 
other chief Swedes by the Protector himself at Haiiqitou Court, 
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August had passed, and Sej)tcmber, and October, and November, 
and still the actual Treaty had been avoided. Otlier things en- 
grossed the Protector — the Treaty witJi Fi-ance, the A\^est-Iiidia 
Expedition, the beginning of the AV"ar with 8i>ain, etc. But in Count 
Bundt there had been sent to Cromwell pei’haps the most high- 
tempered ambassador lie had ever seen. Immediately after the 
first audience, Dorset House, in Fleet Street, takmi and furnished 
at the Ambassador’s own expense, had beconie the head-rpiaiters of 
the Embassy; and here, as month after month Innl passed without 
approach to real business, his impatience had flaslicd into fierceness. 
It broke out in his talk to VV^hitlocke, who took cveiy op|)ortunity 
of being with him, the rather because other “ grandees ” held aloof. 

No Commissioners being yet come to the Swcalish Ambassador,^' 
writes Wliitlocke, under date Dec. H)55, “he grew into some liigh 
“expressions of his sense of the neglect to his master by this delay; 
“ which I did endeavour to excuse, and acquainte<l tlie JTotcetor 
“witli it, who thereu])on promised to liave it mended.” In truth, 
the warlike Swedish King had become by this time a man whose 
embassy com])elled attention. “ L(dfe.rs of the attcresfi of tlto ^tvedett 
in Poland and Lithuaulaf Letlers of the Swede.f ^feton/ (t'jaiast 
the The Stredes had (jood, sioress la Pnhtnd and 

Moticoviaf “An A(jreement made heftveea the Khnj of Swede ik and 
the Elector (f Pn'andenhurfj such had been pieces of fi)r(‘ign 
news recently coming in. Accordingly, in January 1055-0, Wliit- 
locke, Fiennes, Strickland, and Sir Cilbert Pickering, had been 
empowered, on the Protectors ]rirt, to treat witli Count Jhindt, 

and the Treaty had begun. There wen? ])n*limimny difiiculties, 

however, (homwell wanted a Treaty tliat should include the Dutch 
and the King of Denmark, and be, in fact, a League of the chief 
Protestant Powers of Lurope in belialf of general Protestant inte- 
rests ; Count Hundt, on the other hand, pressed that special League 
between England and 8w<?<len which lie liad come to pro[)ound, 
arguing that, while it would he more advantageous to both coun- 
tries in the meantime, it might be extended afterwards. Fora while 
there was danger of wreck on this preliminary diffcrtmci? ; and 
Cromwell even talked of transferring the Treaty to Stockholm and 
sending Whitlocke thither for the .second time as Ambassador- 
Pleni])otentiary — greatly to Whitlocke's horror, who had no desire 
for another such journey, and a good deal to Count Bundt’s dis- 
pleasure, who thought himself and his mission slighted. At length, 
the Ambassador having signified that he had received new instruc- 
tions from his master, which would enable him to meet OomwelPs 
views in some points, he was allowed to have his own way in the 
main ; and in February 1055-6 the Treaty was on foot, botli in the 
Council meetings at Whitehall, and in meetings of Whitlocke and 
the other English Commissioners with the Ambassador at Dorset 
House. “A long debate toueliiug levies of soldiers and hiring of 
ships in one ajiother’s dominions;*' “long debates touching contra- 
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Land goods, in which list were inserted by the Council corn, hemp, 
j)itcli, tar, money, and other things:” such arc Whitlockc’s descrip- 
tions of the Dorset House meetings. The Treaty, in fact, was 
])artly commercial and partly political, pointing to new advantages 
lor England, but also to new responsibilities, all round the IJaltic 
and throughout C(*rmany. In the debates no one more resolute, 
no one more (*lear-headed, no one more contemptuous when he 
}deased, than Count Ihindt ; and he had, it appears, a very able 
second in Ids subordinate, tJie Swedisli liesident in ordinary, j^lr. 
(Joyet. — In the nndst of these laborious dehates over the Treaty 
news had arrived of the birth at Stockholm of a son and heir to 
the Swedish Iving. The birth of this Prince, afterwards Charles 
XI. of Swedej), occasioned a grand ilisplay of loyalty at the Swedish 
Emhassy in London. “ Feb. 20,” writes Whitlocke, “ the Swedish 
“Ambassador ke()t a solemnity this evening for the birth ol the 
“young Princ(‘ of Sweden. All the glass of the windows of his 
“house, which were v(*ry large, being new-built, were taken off, and 
“instead thert‘of painted ])ap(‘rs were fitted to the jdaces, with the 
“arms of Swiiden upon them, and inscriptions in grt'at letters test!- 
“ fying the rejoicing for the birth of tlic young Prince : on the 
“ inside of tlu^ jiajHTS in the rooms were sot close to them a very 
“great nnndiei- of lighted candles, glittering through the painted 
“ papers : the aims and eolours and writings wor(‘ jdainly to he 
“ discerned, and showed glorious, in the street : the like was in 
“ the staircase, which had the form of a tower. In the balconies 
“on each side (ff the bouse were trumpets, wbieh sounded olten 
“ seven or eight of them together. The company at sn]>per were 
“ the Dutch Ambassador, the Portugal ami Prainlenburg Kesi- 
“ dents, ^lynhecr Coyet, Resident lor Sweden, the Laris ol Hedlord 
“and Devon, the Lords St. dohn, Ossory, Brnce, Ogilvie, and two 
“or three other young loials, the Count ol Holac (a, (Jerman), the 
“ Lord Cieorge Fleetwood, and a great many kniglits and gentle- 
“ men, besides the Ambassador’s company. It was a very great 
“ feast, of seven courses. The Swedish Amhassador was very coiu- 
“ teous to me; but the Dutcli and others were reserved towards 
“ me, and I as much to them.” — Milton’s Letter to the Swedish 
King in (h’omweirs name relates itself to this last incident, ihe 
King had written specially to Cromwell announcing the happy 
news of the birth of his son and lieir ; and Cromwell replies in 
this fiishiou : — “As it is universally understood that all coiieerns of 
“friends, whether adverse or prosperous, ought to he ot mutual 
“and common interest among them, tlic piu’forinanee hy your 
“ Majesty of the most agi’ceahle duty of friendship, hy vouchsating 
“ to imjiart to us your joy by express letters from yoursell, cannot 
“ but bo extremely gratiJying to us, in regard that it is a sign ot 
“singular and truly kingly civility in you, indisposed as you arc to 
“live merely for yourself, so to be indisposed even to keep a joy tc 
“yourself, without feeling that your friends and allies participate 
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“ in the same. We duly rejoice, therefore, in the birth of a Prince, 
“ to be the son of so excellent a King, and the Iieir, we ho])e, of 
“his fathers valour and glory; and we congratulate you on the 
“same happy coincidence of domestic good fortune and hucccss in 
“the field witli which of old that King of renowned fortitude, 
“ Philij) of jlfacedon, was congiatniated — tl)e birth of whose son 
“Alexander and his coiupiest of the ])owerfuI nation of tlie llly- 
“ rians are said to have been simultaneous. For we make no 
“ question but the wresting of the Kingdom of Poland by your arms 
“from the Papal Em^nre, as it were a horn from the head of 
“the B(‘ast, and your Peace made with the Duke of Braiiden- 
“burg, to tile great satisfaction of all the pious, though with 
“ growls from your adversaries, will be of vc'iy great consc(|Ucnce 
“for the peace and ])roHt of the Church, llfay God grant an end 
“ worthy of such signal beginnings ; may He grant you a sou like 
“his father in virtue, piety, and achievenuaits ! All which we 
“truly expect and heartily pray of (lod Almighty, already so ])ro- 
“jiitious to your affairs.’' — it is clear that Ci*omwt‘ll desired to 
be all the more polite to the Sw(‘dish monarch b(?caiiso of the long 
delay of the Treaty with Count Bundt. That Ti'caty was going on 
slowly; and we shall hear more of ^Milton in connexion with itd 
(LXX.) To Fredkuiok lEL, Kjn(; of Dkxmahk, Feb. 
16oo-G(/)^ : — John Freeman, Phili]) Travis, and other London 
merchants, have represented to his Highness that a shi]) of tlndrs 
was seized and detained by the Danish antliorit’es in ^March 1053 
because the Captain tried to .^lip p.ist Elsinore without paying the 
toll. He was a Dutchman and had <lone this dishonestly on his 
own account, that he might pocket the money. There had been 
negotiations on tlic subject with the Danish Ambassador when there 
had been one in London, and redress bad been ])romised ; but, 
tliongli the merehants had since sent an agent to Copenhagen, the 
only effect had been to add expeme to their loss. Hv tlu‘ Danish 
law it is the master of a ship that is ])nnishal)l(‘ for the offence of 
evading toll, and the ship may l>e condemned, hut not the goods. 
The offender in this case is now <lead, hut left a eoufessi«)n ; the 
sum evaded was small ; the cai’go detained was worth c£.‘t0()0 : will 
his Majesty see that the goods me restored, with i‘ej)arati n 1 

(LXXr.) To THE StATES-Gi NERAE OF THE UnITED PROVINCES, 
Ajjril 1, 1()5G: — A complaint in behalf of Thomas Busstd, Richard 
Beare, and other Englisli mercliants. A sliif) of tljcirs, called 
The Edmund and John, on her voyage from Brazil to Lisbon, 
was seized long ago by a privateer of Flushing, commanded by 
a Lambert Bartelson. The ship itself and the personal pn»perty 
of the sailors bad been restored ; but not the goods of tlie merebants. 
The Judges in Jlollaml liad not done justice in their case; and 

1 Wliitlocke, TV. 208— 227 ; i.e. from tion, and SkintitM* Transcript, 

July to 1 .1). 20, lO.'j.O— 0. but conjecturuliy of about this date. 

^ Quite undated in ITiiited Collec- 
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now, after long litigation, an appeal is made to the chief autho- 
rity. 

(LXXTI.) To Louis XIV. op France, April 9, 1656 (?): — 
This is ihe Credential Letter of Lockhart, goiu^^ on his embassy 
to the French King. As Lockhart was by far the most eminent 
of the Protector's envoys, it may be translated entire: — “William 
“ Lockiiaht, to whom We have given this letter to be carried 
“ to your Majesty, is a 8cot by nation, of an honourable house, 
“beloved l)y us, known for his very great fidelity, valour, and 
“ integrity of character. lie, that he may reside in France, and 
“be with you, so as to he able assiduously to signify to you 
“ my singular respect for your Majesty, and my (h>ire not only 
“for the preservation of peace between us hut alf-o for tlio per- 
“petuatiou of friemlshii), has received from us the amplest in- 
“ sti uctioiis. We recpiest, therefore, that you will receive him 
“kindly, and give liini gracious audience fis often as there may 
“ he occasion, and place absolutely the same ti ust in wJiatsoover 
“may be said and settled by him in our name as if the same 
“things liad been said and settled by Ourselves in person. Wo 
“shall liold them all as ratified. l\Ieanwhile we pray all peace 
“and ])rosperity for your Majesty and your kingdom.” 

(LXXIIJ.) To Cakhinal Mazakin, April 9, 1656 (?): — A 
Letter aeeompaiiying the above, anil introducing liOCKHAUT 
s[)eeially to the C.^irdiiial. It is a]?o worth translating entire: — 
“Seeing the aifaii’S of Fi-anee nmst happily administered by your 
“counsels, nml daily increasing in prosperity to such a degree 
“that your high jiopularity and liigh authority in government 
“arc justly increased and enlarged accordingly, I have thought 
“it fit, wlicii sending an aml)assador to your King wdlh letteis 
“and instructions, to recommend liim also most expiivsly t*) your 
“Eminence: to wit. William Lockhart, a man of honourable 
“family, closely related to us, and respected by us besides for Ids 
“singular trustwoitldness. Wherefore your Eminence may receive 
“as our own whatsoever sliall l)e communicated l)y him in our 
“mune, and may also fieely commit and entrust to him in my 
“coidideiice wliatover you shall think fit to comniuidcate in return. 
“ From liim too you will learn more at large, what 1 now again 
“profess, as inoio than once already, how high is my feeling of 
“ your great services to France, and what a well-wdsher 1 am to 
“ your reputation and dignity.” ‘ 

^ Neitlier of these liCtters about Transcript. Lockhart was nominated 
Lockhart is in tlie Printed Collection for the Embassy in Dec, and he 

or in Plnllips ; but both are in the “ took ship at Itye on tin* 1 Jtli oi’ April, 

Skinner Transen’ipt (Nos. 110 and HI Ibhli, on his way to Kramay’ i^seo a 

therel, whence they have been printed letter of Thnrloe’s to Pell in \ ;uif;han’s 

by Mr. Ifaniilton in his Milion l^apt'rs 1177). Miave yeii- 

(pp. 9 — lOb He dates them both, as in tnred to atlix tlie exact date “April 9, 

the Transcript, yl tty. KknS;” hnt Kifiti ” to tlie two letters, l)«*(>ause it is 

that is clearly a mistake, ainl the letters on tliat day that I lind fiockhart s de- 
are out of their proper places iii the parture on his embassy detiiiitely settled 
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(LXXIY.) To Charles X., Kixo of Swehex, April 17, 
1056: — Another extremely polite letter of the Ih-otoetor to his 
Swedish Majesty, rnarkini? a farther sta^e in the ])roeeedin<rs of 
the Swedish Treaty. — 'idiat Treaty had been going on at Dorset 
House, tJie Swedish Ambassador and the Swedish Resident, con- 
tinuing their collo(|iiies with Wliitlocke, Fiennes, and Strickland, 
about pitch, tar, hemp, mutual privileges of trade between England 
and Sweden, trade also with Prussia, Poland, and Russia, and all 
the other items of the Treaty, and the Ambassador always pushing 
on the business and chafing at the slow progress made. Again and 
again he had taken serious offence at something. Once it was 
because, waiting on the Protector at AVhitehall, he had been kept 
half-an-hour before the Protector appeared. It was with difficulty 
he was prevented from going away without seeing his Highness ; 
“he durst not for his head,'’ he said, “admit of such dishonour 
to his master” ; he had to be pacified by an apology. Tlien, when 
he did sec the Protector, he had fresh cause for dissatisfaction. 
The })ropositions of the Treaty, as agreed upon so far between the 
Commissioners and the Ambassador, having been reported to the 
Council, and there having been a discussion on them tliere, Thurloe 
taking a chief j>art, new' hesitations and difficulties liad arisen, 
so tliat, when Cronnvell conversed wdth Count Bundt, the Count 
was amazed to find his Higliiiess cooler about the Treaty altogethei* 
than he Jiad expected, and again harping on Protestant interests 
and the necessity of including the Dutch. The Count s(H*ms then 
to have broken hounds in his talk about the Protector to Whit lockc 
and others. In his own country, Sw'cdcn, he said, “wHuni a man 
])rotessed sincerity, they undenstood it to be plain and clear dealing”; 
if a man meant he said Yea, and if lie meant A\> lie said A'o ; 
hut in England it seeim*d to be different. The exjilanatioiis and 
soft words of Whitlocke and tlie rest liaving calmed him do\vn 
again, the Treaty proceeded. — One of tlie most impoi tant meetings 
at Dorset House, by Whitlocke’s account, was on the 8th of April. 
Mr. Jessop, as one of the Clerks of the Council, was there by 
appointment, and read “the new' Articles in English as they were 
drawui up according to the last resolves of tlie Coiineil.” A long 
debate on the Ai ticles followed. The Ambassador begged “ to be 
“excused if he should mistake anything of the sense of them, they 
“ being in English, whieb he could not so well understand as if they 
“bad been in Latin, wliich they must be put into in coneliision ; 
“but he <lid observe,” &c. In fact, he restated his obji*ctioiis to 
making jiiteh, tar, heinj>, Rax, and sails, eontraband, as tluiy were 
the staple produce of Sweden. Lord Fiennes, in rejily, premised 
“that the Articles were brought in English for the saving of time, 
“and they should be put in Latin when bis Exccdleney sliould 

in the Conncil Order IBooks. Before for more than two years and needed no 

‘SVn r. lha'i ’ Tiockhart had known introduction. 

X I V. and tlie Cardinal intimately 
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“desire,” and then . 

lowed, and tlio Ambassador apain, and t leKft^ 

and “ Myiilicer Ooyet then spake in Latin, thit piteb, tar. a ^ ^ 

were not in tlieir own imtiire, nor by the kw o/ mllfiflS, §mtlJ]ljll 
contraband goods, &c. Strickland said a few words in reply, 
and then AVhitlocke made a longer and more lawyer-like answer 
to Mynheer Coyet, — also, as he takes care to tell us, speaking in 
Latin. The discussion, which was long protracted, and extended 
to other topics, was closed by the Ambassador; who said ‘-he 

desired a copy of these Articles now debated, and, if they pleased, 
“that he might have it in Latin, which he would consider of.” 
This, was promised. — The meeting so described was nearly the last 
in which the Swedish llcsident, M. Coyet, took part. He was 
on the eve of his departure from England, leaving liis principal, 
Count Buiidt, to finish the Treaty; and the present brief letter 
of Milton for Ci’omwell to his Swedish Majesty lias reference to 
that fact. “ Peter Julius Coyet,*' it begins, ‘‘having performed his 
“ mission to us, and so performed it that he ought not to he 
“ dismissed by us without the distinction of justly earned praise, 
“is on the jiolnt of returning to your l^lajesty” ; and in three 
sentences mure very linndsoine testimony is borne to Co}et*s aldlity 
and fidelity in tlie diseliargo of his duty, and liis Swedish Majesty 
is again assured of the Protector’s high regard for liiniself. “A 
cunstaiit course of victories against all enemies of tlic Chureli ” 
is tlie l^-otector’s wisli for him. — Evidently, again, Cromwell, what- 
ever miglit be the issue of the Treaty, was anxious to stand well with 
the Scandinavian ; in eorroboratiou of which w'e have this s[)eeial 
paragrajdv in AVhitlocke under <late May 3: “This day the Pro- 
“tector gave the lionour of knighthood to AIynuekr Coyet, the 
“King of Sweden's Kesideiit here, wlio was now Sir Peter Coykt, 
“and gave him a fair jewel, with liis Highness’s picture, and a 
“rich gold chain: it cost aliout .£100." Coyet, therefoie, had 
remained in London a fortnight after the date of Milton's letter.^ 
Indeed he remained a few days longer, assisting in the Treaty to 
the. last. 

(LXXV.) To Louis XIV. of Ekan(E, Jfa // 14, 1()5G:“ — 
John Dothicke, Alerchant, at present Lord Mayor of the Chty of 
Lomlon, and another merchant, named AVTlliam AVakefield, iiave 
represented to his Highness that, as long ago as October 1610, a 
shi}> of theirs, called Tlte Jonas of London, was taken at the mouth 
of the Thames by one White of Barking, acting under a com- 
mission from the son of the late King, and taken into Dunkirk, then 
governed for the French King hy M. L’Estrades. Tlioy had a])|die(l 
for satisfaction at the time, but had received a harsh answer irom 

^ Whitlocke, IV. 227—255: i.e. from Phillips, or Skianer Transcript; but 
Feb. 20, 1655—6, to May 3, 1656. dated by reference to it in a subsequent 

* Not dated in Printed Collection, letter. 
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the governor. Perhaps his French Majesty, on receipt of this 
letter, will direct justice to be done. 

(LXXVT.) To THE S pates-General of the United Provinces, 
May 1G5G: — Also about a ship, but this time for the recovery of 
insurance on one. She was The Good Iloyo of London, belonging 
to John Brown, Nicholas Williams, and others ; she had been insured 
in Amsterdam ; she had been taken by a ship of the Dutch East 
India Coinptaiiy on her way to the East Indies; the insurers had 
refused to ])ay tlie sum insured for; and for six years the poor 
owners ha<l been hopelessly fighting the case in the Dutch courts. 
It is a ease of real hai dship. 

(LXXVII.) To the Same, May 1G5G: — Three times before 
letters have been written to the States-General in the int(u-est of 
Thomas and William Lower, wlio had been left pi'operty in Holland 
by their father’s will, hut have been unjustly kept out of the same 
by powerful jiersons there, and tossed from law-court to l i,w-coui‘t. 
This fourth application, it is hoped, may be more successful. 

These thirteen State Letters, were tliere nothing’ else, would 
prove that in and after the winter of 1655-6 IMilton’s services 
were again in request for ordinary ofliee-work. ]lut they do 
not represent the whole of his renewed industry in that 
employment. 

The tremendous Swedish ambassador, Count Bundt, whose 
energy in bis master’s interests bad swept through Whitehall 
like a storm, searching out flaws, waking up Tliurloe and the 
Council, and obliging Cromwell himself to be more circum- 
spect, had made bis influence felf , it seems, even in the house 
of the blind Secretary-Extraordinary. It was on the 8lli of 
April, 1656, as we have just learnt from VVhitloeke, that 
the Ambassador^ in one of his conferences with \Vhitloek(», 
Fiennes, and Strickland, in Dorset House, M. Coyet also 
being present, had rather objected to the fact that the new 
Articles of the Treaty, drafted for his ooiisiderafion by the 
Council, and brought to the conference by Mr. Jessop, had 
been brought in English, and not in Latin, as would have 
been business-like. Latin or English, as the Commissioners 
knew, it would have been all the same to Count Bundt, inas- 
much as it was the matter of the Articles that displeased him ; 
but they had promised that he should liave them in Latin, 
and Whitloeke had judiciously taken the opportunity of speak- 
ing in Latin, in reply to some of M, Coyet’s observations in 
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the same tongue, as if to show the Ambassador that Latin 
was by no means so scarce a commodity as he sei‘med to su])- 
pcjse about the Protector’s Court- There had been delay, 
however, in furnishing* the promised Latin translation ; and 
Count Bnndt, glad of that new oceasion for fault-finding, did 
not let it escape him. ‘‘ The Swedish Ambassador,” relates 
Whitlocke under date May G, 1G5G, ‘‘again complained of the 
“delays in his business, and that, when be had desired to have 
“ the Articles of this Treaty put into Latin, according to the 
“ custom in Treaties, it was fourteen days they made him stay 
for that translation, and sent it to one Mr. a blind 

“ man, to put them into Latin, who, he said, must use an 
“ amanuensis to read it to him, and that amanuensi.s might 
“ publish the matter of the Articles as he pleased ; and that 
“it seemed strange to him there should be none but a blind 
“man ca])ablc ol* putting a few Arti<*l(‘s into Latin : that tlie 
“ Chancellor [the late Oxenstiern] with his own liand penned 
“ the Articles made at Upsal [in Whitloeke’s Treaty], and so 
“ he heaid the Ambassador Whitlocke did for those on his 
“ part. Tlie employment of Mr. Mil .ton was excused to him, 
“ because several other servants of the Council, lit for tliat 
“omploynKuit, were then absent.”^ If this is exact, Count 
Buiidt, having been promised the Latin translation on the 8th 
of April, did not receive it till about the 22nd, and he had 
been nursing his wrath on the subject for a fortnight more 
before it exploded. In the delay itself he had certainly good 
ground I’or complaint. There was reason also in the com- 
plaint that important secret documents had gone to a blind 
man, who must employ an amanuensis, unless the Commis- 
sioners could have replied that the Protector and the 
Council had tlioroughly seen to that matter, and that Alilton’s 
amanuensis on such occasions was always a sworn clerk IVorn 
the Whitehall oUice. On the whole, the Commissioners seem 
to have taken more easily than became their ])laces, or 
than the Protector would have liked, the insinuation of the 
imperious Count that the Protector’s official retinue must be 
a ragged and undisciplined rout, not to be compared with 
1 Whitlocke, IV. 257. 
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Karl Gustav’s. May not Wliitlocke himself, however^ thinking? 
at that moment of his own Latin sufficiency, liave shar[jened 
the point of the insinuation ? ^ 

The excuse of the Commissioners to Count Bundt for having 
sent the Articles to Milton for translation was that “several 
other servants of the Council, fit for that employment, were 
then absent. ’ They must have referred, in particular, to Mr. 
Philip Mead(nvs, the Latin Secretary in Ordinary. He had, 
we find, taken some part in the negotiation in its earlier 
stage ; but, before it had proceeded far, he had been selected 
for a service which took him out of England. In December 
1655 it had been resolved to send a special agent to Portugal ; 
and on the 19th of' February, 1655-6, at a Council meeting 
at which Cromwell himself was present, ^Meadows, thought of 
from the first, was formally nominated as the fit person. It 
was a great promotion for IMeadows ; for, whereas his salary 
hitherto in the Latin Secretaryship had beem .ii’2()() a year, 
his allowance for the Portuguese agency was to be a 

year or more. On the 21st of February he had .^309 
advanced to him for his outfit; on the 2Hth he was voted 
.^’100, being for two quarters of his Secretarial salary due to 
him, with 50 more for the quarter then current but not 
completed ; and within a few days afterwards he was on his way 
to Lisbon.-^ II is departure, I should say — preceded perhaps 
by a week or two of cessation from office duty in preparati(>ii 
for it — was the real cause of the rc-employrnent of Milton at 
this time in such routine work as we have seen him engag(id 
in. All or most of his former letters for the Protector, it 


1 Whitlocke, from liis intore^t in 
Swedish affairs, liad taken ann»Ie notos 
of the negotiations witii (..'uunt Ihnidt ; 
ami his story of tluoii is unusually 
minute. One observes tliat Tnor« than 
once in the course of it lie dwells on the 
fact that, though employed hy the Pro- 
tector in this husincss, and taking the 
le :d in it, he was still not one of the 
Council. 

Whitlocke, IV. 218; where it Is 
mentioned that in Dec. Meadows 
communicated with Whitlocke on the 
sul.-jcct ol tne Treaty by Thurloe’s 
orders. 


^ Council Order Books of dates. It 
is curious that Whitlocke, noting the 
new appointment of Meadows, umler 
March J 6.^)5 — 6, enters it thus; "Mr. 
Meadows was going for Derm? o/ /r, agent 
for the Protector.'* Mea<fows did go to 
Denmark, but not till a goo<l while 
afterwards; and the blunder of lU-nmark 
at this date, for Porlw/al is one of the 
many proofs that Whitlocko’s memorials 
are not all strictly contemporary, hut 
often combinations of reininisivnce.i 
and afterthoughts with the in.'iterial.s of 
an actual diary. 
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may have been noticed, e. g, tliose on tlie Piedmontese business^ 
had been on important occasions, such as might justify resort 
to the Latin Secretary Extraordinary; but in the batch 
written since Dec. 1655, wlien Meadows’s Portuguese mission 
liad been resolved on, the ordinary and the extraordinary 
come together, and Milton, in writing letters about shi])s, 
as well as in translating draft articles, does work that would 
have been done by Meadows. And this arrangement, we may 
.add, was to continue lienceforth. For, desi)ite the sneers of 
Count Bundt as to the poverty of the Protector’s ofiieial staff, 
the Protector and Council, we shall find, were in no hurry to fill 
up the phu'C left vacant by INTcadows, but were cpiite satisfied 
that Mr. Milton should go on doing his best alone, with 
Thurloe to instruct him, and with the hel]) of such under- 
lings in Latin as Thurloe could ])ut at his disposal. My 
belief is that Milton was pleased at this trust in his renewed 
ability lor ordinary business. 

Among the matters that occupied the attention of the 
Protector’s (lovernment about this time was the state of 
Popul ar .1 i i t (‘rat ure. 

It is a fact, easily explained by the laws of human 
nature, and cajiablc of being jiroved statistically, that since 
the strong government of Cromwell had come in, and some- 
thing like calm and leisure had become possible, there had 
been a return of people’s lancies to the lighter Muses. No- 
thing strikes one more, in turning over the ll(‘gisters of the 
old Lfmdon Book-trade, th.an the steady increase through the 
Protectorate of the ])roportion of books of secular and general 
inter(‘st to those of controvei’sy and theology. One feels 
oneself still in the age of Purilanisin, it is true, but as if past 
the densest and most stringent years of Puritanism and 
coming on(*e more into a freer and merrier air. Poems, 
romances, books of humour, Uallads and songs, reprints of 
Elizabethan tragedies and comedies, reprints of such })ieces 
as Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis^ collections of facetious 
extracts from the wits and poets of the nugns of James and 
Charles I., are now not uncommon. Humphrey Moseley, 
VOL. V. s 
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Milton’s publisher of 1645, faithful to his old trade-instinct 
for poetry and the finer literature g’enerally, was still at the 
head of the publishers in that line ; but Henry Herrin^man, 
who had published Lord Erog-hill’s Parthenissa^ had be«un 
to rival Moseley, and there were other caterers of amusing* 
and humorous books. Publishers imply authors; and so in 
the London of the Protectorate, a])art from stray survivors 
from among the wits of King Charles’s reign, there were men 
of a younger sort, bred amid the more recent Puritan condi- 
tions, but with literary zests that were Bohemian rather than 
Puritan. Among these, as we have hinted, and as we may 
now state more distinctly, were Milton’s nephews, ICdward 
and John Phillips.^ 

Such Popular Literature as we have described had been left 
perfectly free. Indeed Censorship or Licensing of books 
generally, as distinct from newspapers, had all but ceased. 
Since Bradshaw’s Press- Act of 1649, it had been rather rare 
for an author or bookseller to take the trouble, in the case of 
a non-politieal book, to jirocure the iw/jriwafffr of any official 
licenser in addili(»n to the ordinary trade-registration; and 
in this, as an established custom, Cromwell’s Covernment 
had ac(|uiesced. Only in one particular, apart from politics, 
was th(*re any dis})osition to inlerfere with the liberty of 
printing. I'his was where popular wit, humour, or poetry 
might pass into the ribald, profane, or indecent. Vigilance 
against optui immorality had from the first appeared to 
Cromwell one of the chief duties of liis (lovernment ; and 
he s(‘(‘ms to have been unusually attentive to this duty in 
1655-6, when he had just put the country under the military 
police of his Major-Cicnerals and their subordinat(*s. Then it 
is that we hear most of the suppressing of horse-races and the 
like, and that we are least surprised at encountering such a 
piece of information as that “ playc^rs were taken in Newcastle 
and whipped for rogues.” Now, tliough by this time there 
had already, by previous care on the part of Government, 
been a considerable cleansing of the Popular Literature of 
London, yet something or other in the state of the book- 
1 My notes from the Stationera' Re^^asters, from 1602 to 1656. 
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world about 1655-6 seems to have occasioned new and 
more special interference. I believe it to have been the 
increased frequency of ballads, facetuc, and reprints, of hij^^her 
literary character than the coarse pamphlets that had been 
supj^resscd, but objectionable on tluj same moral grounds. 
At all events, all l»ut simultaneously with the Order of the 
Protector and his Council, of • Sept. 5, 1655, concentrating 
the whole newspaper press in the hands of Needham and 
Thurloe (see ante pji. 51-52), there had been a new general 
Ordinance “against Scandalous Hooks and Pam})hlets and for 
the Ib'gulation of Printing” (Aug. 18, 1655), and it was not 
long before this Ordinance Avas put in operation in one or two 
cases of the kind indicated. Here are some extracts from the 
Order Ihxjks of tlie Council in April and IVlay 1656 : — 


7'nrsdai/y April 1G5G : — “ That it be referred to the Earl of 
“ l^fid grave, Colonel .Jones, and Lord Strickland, or any two of 
“them, to examine tin* business touching the book entitled 
“ Wit or the Aferriment^ and to send for the autlior and 

“ print(‘r, and report tlic same to the Council.” 

Friday^ April 25, 1()5G : — Pn^sent : the lx>rd President Lawrence, 
the Karl of Mulgrave, Lord Lambert, Sir (lilhert Pickering, Colonel 
Sydenham, Colonel .Tones, the Tjord Deputy of Ireland (Fleet- 
wood), Tiord Yiseount Lish*, Mr. Hons, Major-Cteneral Skippnn, and 
Lord Strieklaiid. “ Colonel Jones reports from the (.^ommittee of 
“the (\)nneil to Avhom Avas referred tlie consideration of a book 
“entitled Sportlre Wit or the Afuses A/errinunt, that the said book 
contains in it mm h 5‘eandalous, laseivions, senrriloiis, and ])rofane 
“matter. Ordered by his Highness the Lord Protector, by and 
“ with the adviee of the Conned, That the Lord ]\rayor of the City 
“ of London and the rest of the Committee for the regulation of 
“ Printing <lo cause all sueh [copies | of the said book as are not 
“ already seized to be foi‘i hwith seized on, Avherever they sliall be 
“ found, and cause the .same, together witli those already seized, to 
“ho delivered to the Slieriffs of London and iMiddlesex, wlio an3 to 




cause the same to he forthwith publicly burnt. — He furth r 
re]^oi ts that Nathaniel Brookes, Stationer, at the Angel in Corn- 
hill, caused the said hook to he printed ; that the printeis thereof 
Avere John Urismond, living in Ivy Lane, and .Tames Cotterill, 
living in Lambeth Hill; and that .Torn Phillips, of Westminster, 


was tlie autl'or of the FZpistle Dedicatory. Ordered^ That it be 
referred to Sir John Barkstead, Knight, identenant of tlic Tower 
[and Major-Ceneral for Westminster and Middlesex], to cause the 
lines to be levied on the said persons acccu'din^Wj^ that 

the said persons do attend the 


L i P 
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Milton’s younger nephew, therefore, had been the editor of the 
olfending volume. Of the eleven members of Council present when 
this fact came out, six were among those friends of Milton whom he 
had specially mentioned in his Uefensio Sectmda : viz. Fleetwood, 
Lambert, Lawrence, Pickering, Sydenham, and Strickland. 

Saturday, April 26, 1656 : — His Highness the Lord Protector 
approves of a great many recent Orders of Council presented to him 
all at once by Mr. Scobell, the Clerk of the Council. Among them 
is tlie order for burning the book called Sportive Wit^ 

Friday, May 9, 1656: — HLs Highness the Lord Protector 
present in person, with Tjord President Lawrence, Lambert, Fleet- 
wood, Sir Gilbert Pickering, Strickland, Sydenham, and .loiies : — 
Ordered^ &c. “ That the Lord Mayor of the City of London and the 
“ rest of the Committee for regulating Printing do cause all the 
“ books entitled Choice Drollery, Soays and Sonnets (being stuffed 
“ with ])rofane and obscene matter, tending to the corruption of 
** manners), to be seized wherever the same shall be found, and 
“ cause the same to be delivered to tlie Sheriffs of London and 
“ Middlesex, who are required to give order that the same be 
burnt.^’ 

Copies of the second of the two books thus condemned by 
Cromwell and bis Council have, I believe, survived the burn- 
ing. The publisher was a John Sweeting, who ha<l duly 
registered tlie book on the 9th of February 1655-G, shortly 
after which date it had appeared with this full title, C/ioice 
Drollery, Songs and Sonnels : being a Colleelion of Divers Emi- 
nent Pieces of Foelry of several Eminent Anihors, never before 
printed, I have not seen any eopy of the other book bearing 
the precise title Sportive IP it, or tlie Afuses^ Aferrimenf ; but 
there are surviving eojiies of what may be the same with an 
alternative title, viz. Wit and Drollen/ : Deviat Poems, never 
before printed, by Sir •/. AL, Jas. S., Sir W. D,, /. D., and other 
admirable vnts. It bad l>een out in London since Jan. 18, 
1655-6, bad beem registered on the 30tli of that month, and is 
a respectably jirinted little book of 160 pages, with the motto 
lit nectar inyenlnm ” under the title, and with the imprint 
Jjondon, Printed for Nath, Brook, at the Angel in Cornhitl, 
1656. It contains moreover a Dedication ‘‘ To the truly noble 
fklward Pepe.s, Esq.,” and an Epistle “ To the Conrtc'ous 
Reader,” both signed with the initials J, P, EilluT, tlu'nd'ore, 
this is the same book as the Sportive IP it or the Muses' Merri- 
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ment which figures in the Orders of the Council, or John 
Phillips had edited simultaneously for Nathaniel Brooke (who 
had been the publisher of his Satyr against Hypocrites in the 
preceding August) two books of the same general character. 
Even on the latter supposition, Wit and Drollery^ in the alisence 
Sportive Wit^ may serve as a representative of that produc- 
tion of the same editor and tlue same publisher. The substance 
of Phillips’s Epistle to the Header in Wit and Drollery is as 
follows ; — 

“ Header, -^To give thee a broadside of plain dealing, this Wit I 
present iliec with is such as can only l)e in fashion, invented 
purposely to keep off the violent assaults of melancholy, assisted by 
the ad<Iitioi,ial engines and weapons of sack and good company . . . 
What hath not ])een extant of Sir J. M., of Ja. S., of Sir AV^. D., of 
J. 1)., and other miradilous muses of the times, are here at thy 
service ; and, as AVehster, at the end of las play called The White 
Devil^ suhscrilKS that the action of Perkins crowned the wliole 
play, so, when thou viewest the title, and rcadest the sign of ‘ Ben 
Jonson’s Head, in the backside of the Exchange, and the Angel in 
CV)rnhiIl,' where they are sold, enquire who could better furnish thee 
with such sj)arkliiig coi>ie.s of witP’ 

Among the included pieces arc the younger Alexander Gill’s 
lampoon on Ben Jonson for his Magnetic Lady and Ben 
Jonson’s reply to the same (ante A^ol. 1. pp. 528-529); there 
are also stweral pieces of Suckling ; but, for the rest, as the 
title-page bears, the volume consists chiefly of specimens of 
“ AVr e/. My (Sir John Mennes), Jas, 5.” (James Smith), 
“ Sir W, j 9.” (Sir AA^illiam Davenant), and “ J. DT (Dr. Donne), 
professing not to have l^een before in print. AVhetlier this 
was so, and whether the pieces were all authentically by 
these poets, need not here concern us. It is enough to say 
that many of the ])ieces are decidedly, and some very grossly, 
of the iin[)roper kind. The reader will not expect to have 
this proved by extract; but of tlie more innocent ‘^drollery ” 
the following stanzas from a poem entitled '‘'‘Nonsense^'' may 
be a sample : — 

O that my lungs could bleat like buttered pease : 

But bleating of my lungs hatli caught the itch, 

And are as mangy as the Irish seas, 

Tliat doth engender windmills in a bitch. 
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I grant that rairi])ows, being lulled asleep, 

Snort like a woodkiiifc in a lady’s eyes : 

Which makes her grieve to see a pudding creep ; 

For creeping puddings only please the wise. 

Not that a hard-roed herring should presume 
To swing a tithe-pig in a eatskin purse, 

For fear the hailstones which did fall at Home 
By lessening of the fault should make it worse. 

For ’tis most certain winter woolsacks grow, 

Till that the sheepshorn planets give the hint, 

From geese to swans, if men could keep them so, 

And pickle pancakes in Geneva j)rint. 

At worst, the. volume was but a catchpenny collection of 
pieces of a kind of which there was plenty already dispersed 
in print under the names of the same authors, or of olliers as 
classical ; and, if this was the same hook as tlu? S/wr/lve If if, 
or at all like that book, it may have been some mere acci- 
dent of the moment that brought Government censure upon 
Phillips’s volume, while others, as bad, escaped. But how 
annoying* the whole occurrence to Milton ! ^ 

Less unsatisfactory to Milton must have been the literary 
appearances about the same time of his elder nephew, Edward 
Phillips. On tlie same day on which the stationer Natluiniel 


1 Thomason co])y of Wil aiul Th'olhry 
in the Biitish INruscuin, jiatcfl Jan. 
Ih.oo — 6. — I failed to find a liook with 
the title The S/jorlire Wit in the TJio- 
ina.sou Oilleetioii, and liein-e my hy})o- 
the,sis tliat thm'cwas but one book, with 
alternative titles. 1 am ratlier ineline<l 
to believe, liowever, that theie were two, 
and have a va,i>;iie reeolleetion of having' 
seen two liook.'^, one with one of the 
titles and the otlier with the other, 
ailvertiscd in a contemporary iiew.s- 
pajier list of books on .sale by tlie jml)- 
lisher Ilnatke. In Lowndes's Hibliog. 
Manual by Rolm, suh n^re “ Wit,” tlie 
two ])ooks are ^'ive.n as distiued ; but 
then S/fortirr Wit or Uu- Musr.s' Mt'rri- 
ment is there dated Ib.'ib, while tliere i.s 
no notice of an edition of Wit and 
J)roW’ry,. /octal till Ibdl. Thmii^h 
I leave the matter in doubt, .some eoU 
lectm- of Faeetim may know all about 
it. In any case, if Wit <uid Drollny 
was not tlie identical book coudeinned, 
it is of interest to us as being one of 
Chillips’s oAitinf' at the same moment. 
- -Donne, who figures so .strangely in 


U7/ aad Ih-ollrry, had been dea«l 
twenty-live years, luit was ae(•es^ible in 
various e<litious and ii*j»riiit'< of his 
I’oeins. The other tlirec* jio»‘ts named 
in the title-jia.^uj as the ehii-f autliors of 
the ]tieees — Sir riolm Meiines, .J.'uiies 
Smith, and Daveiiant -- were still alive 
and }>ul)li^hing for tlnouselves. Imleed 
the Slimfcififf hef ititf ,ttr M uses' lircreti- 
tiiot, consist im^ of pieces hy Meimesaml 
Smith, luui b(M*n puhlisheii by Herriu;j- 
maii only thi; yi*ar before and 

was in its second e<lition in Ibhfi ; and 
it may have been the success of this 
book that led to riiillijis’s jmhlii'ution 
ami to the. use of the names of Meimes 
and Smith in it. Mennes, a stout 
Royalist sea-<'apt,airi, who had served 
with Prince Rupert, and was in exile at 
our present dale, became Chief Comp- 
troller of the Navy after th** Restora- 
tion and lived to IhTth Smith was a 
Devonshire (;ler;<yman, of Royalist an- 
teceilents, wlio had complieil with the 
existing powers ami retained his Jiving. 
After tlie Jtestoration lie Iiad ])romotiou 
in tlie Church j and lie died in iGf>7. 
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Brooke had reg*istcred Wit and Drollery edited hy John 
Phillips, i. e. on Jan. 30, 1655-6, he had re^fistered two tales 
or small novels called “ The IllnMrwnfi Shepherdess ” and “ The 
Imperious Jhnther^^^ both “ written originally in Spanish and 
now Englished by Edward Phillips, Gent.”^ The first of 
these translations, both from the Spanish of Juan Perez de 
Montalvan (1602-1638), is dedicated by Phillips to the 
Marchioness of Dorchester, in what Godwin calls “ an extra- 
ordinary style of fustian and bombast.”" With the exception 
of such adeefation in style, which Phillips afterwards threw 
off, there is nothing- ill to report of these early perl'ormances 
of his ; and two translations from the Spanish wi-re a credit- 
able proof of accomplishmimt. But still more interesting was 
another literary performance of Edward Phillipses of the same 
date. This was his edition of the Poenns of Drummond of 
Hawthornden. 

Drummond had died in 1649, leaving in manuscript, at 
Hawthornden or in Edinburgh, not only his History of 
Scotland from 1423 to 1543, or through the Reigns of the Five 
Jameses, but also various other prose- writings, and a good deal 
of verse in addition to what he had published in his life-time. 
Drummond’s son and heir being under age, the care of the 
MSS. liad devolved chiefly on Drummond’s brother-in-law. 
Sir John Scot of Scoistarvet, a well-known Scottish judge, 
antiquary, and eccentric. Hitherto the troubles in Scotland 
had prevented tlie publication by Sir John of these remains 
of his celebrated relative, the only real Scottish poet of his 
generation. With the other Scottish dignitaries and ollicials 
who had resisted the English invasion. Sir John himself .had 
beciii turned out of his public posts, heavily fined, and remitted 
into private life (Vol. IV. p. 561). Gradually, however, as 
Scotland had become accustomed to her union with England, 
things had come round again for the old ex- Judge, as well 
as for others. There is reason to believe that he was in 
London for some time in 1654-5, soliciting the Protector 
and the Council for favour in the matter of his fine, if not 

’ Stationers’ Kogisters of date. 138 — 130. I know the transliit ions only 

^ Godwin’s Lives of the VhillipseSf from Godwin s account of them. 
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for restoration to one of his former offices, the Directorship 
of the Scottish Chancery. The case of Scot of Scotstarvet, 
at all events^ was then under discussion in the Council, with 
the result that his fine, which had been originally .^1500, 
but had been reduced to .-;£^5()0, was first reduced farther to 
^300, and next, apparently by Cromweirs own interposition, 
altog-cther ‘‘discharged and taken ofl', in consideration of the 
pains he hath taken and the service he hath done to the 
Commonwealth.” ^ If Scotstarvet himself, then seventy years 
of ag*e, had come to London on the business, he must have 
broug’ht Drummond’s MSS., or copies of them, with him. 
On the 16th of January 1654-5 there had been r(\i>-istered 
at Stationers’ Hall, as fortheomini^, Drummond’s lllslorjj of 
Scotland through the Beigns of the Fire Jameses^ with a selection 
of other prose- writing's of his, chiefiy of a ixJitieal kind ; 
and the volume did a])pear immediately, as a handsome small 
folio, bearing* date 1655, and “printed by Henry Hills for 
Rich. Tomlins and himself.” As Henry Hills was one of the 
printers to his Hig*hncss and the Council, the appearance from 
his press of a volume so full of conservative doctrine, incul- 
cating* so strong*ly the duty of submission to kingly ])rerogative 
and to constituted authority, may not be without signilicance. 
Another interesting circumstance about it is that it had ap- 
peared under the charge of a London editor, “Air. Hall of 
Gray^’s Inn,” — i. e., unle.ss 1 am mistaken, that Air. John Hall 
whom we saw brought in, at .^100 a year, to d(j pieces of 
literary hackwork for the Council under Alilton as lon<r a^>*o 
as Alay 1649, and who had been in some such em])Ioyinent 
for the Council, at least oc(*asionally, ever since {unto p. 177). 
Accidental or not, the fact that the editor of Drummotid's 
Prose Writings, selected by Scotstarvet or by the printer 
Hills, should liave been a servant of the Council of State, 
and a kind of underling of Alilton in that capacity, is at least 
curious. But it becomes more curious when taken in con- 
nexion with the fact that the editor of the companion volume, 
containing the first professedly complete edition of Drummond’s 
Po('ms, was MiltoiPs elder nephew. This volume, though 
^ Council Older Books, March 9 and March 19, 1654-5. 
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announced by Mr. Hall in his Introduction to the Prose 
Volume, did not appear till about a year afterwards, and then 
as an octavo of 224 pa^es, with this title, “ Poems by that most 
famous If ' it, Witliam Drummond of llaivt lorudcu . . . London, 
Printed for Richard Tomlins, at the Sun and Bible, neare Pye- 
Corner, 1656.” The volume is dedicated to Sir John Scot 
of Scotstarvet, and includes about sixty small piectis of Drum- 
mond never before published, which Sir John had supplied 
from the JIawthornden MSS. Apart from revision of the 
]n-oofs, Phillips’s editorsliip consisted in a prose preface, signed 
“ E. P.,” and a set of commendatory verses^ signed in full 
“ Edward Plulli])s.” 

Drummond’s Poetry had long been known to ^Milton in the 
fragm(‘ntary state in which alone it had been till then accessible, 
i. e. in tlie succt'ssive instalments of it published by Drummond 
himself in Edinburgh between 1613 and 1638. There might 
be proof also that Druminond was one of Milton's favourites, 
and regarded by him as one of the sweetest and truest poets 
that there had been in Great Britain through that age of 
inisc'ellaneous metrical effort, much of it miscalled Poetry, 
whi(!h included the whole of the laureateship of Ben Jonson 
and th(' beginning of that of Davenant. Accordingly, it is 
not dillicult to suppose that phrases about Drummond iVom Mil- 
ton’s own mouth were worked by Phillips into his prose preface 
to the JjondoM edition of the Poems of Drummond. There is 
a little hyporbolism in that preface ; but the opening dehnition 
of Drummond’s genius is exact, and the fitness of some of the 
phrases (|uitc admirable. Thus : — 

“ To say that these PoeiUvS are the effects of a genius the most 
polite and verdant that over the Scottish nation produced, although 
it be a coininendation not to be rejected (for it is well known that 
that country hath afforded many rare and admirable wits), yet it is 
not the highest that may be given him ; for, should 1 athrni that 
neither Tasso, nor Guarini, nor any of the most neat and refined 
spirits of Italy, nor even the choicest of our English Poets, can 
■ challenge to themselves any advantage above him, it could not be 
judged any attribute superior to what he deserves . . . And, though 
he iiath not had the good fortune to he so generally tamed abroad 
as many others, perhaps of less esteem, yet this is a consideration 
that cannot diminish, but rather advance, his credit ; tor, by breaking 
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forth of obscurity, he will attract the higher admiration, and, like 
the sun emerging from a cloud, appear at length with so much the 
more forcible rays . . 

Milton’s interesting German friend, Henry Oldenburg, had 
recently removed from London to Oxford. “ In the beginning 
“of this year,” says Wood in his Fasti for 1656, “studied in 
“ Oxon, in the condition of a sojourner, IIkiVUY Oldknburg, 
“ who wrote himself sometimes Gbubendol [anagram of 
“ Oi.DENBiJiKj] ; and in the month of June he was entered a 
“ student by the name of ‘ Heuricus Oldenburg^ Brewensis^ 
Nobi Us Sajco^ : at which time he was tutor to a young Irish 
nobleman, called Henry O’ Lryen [son of Henry, Earl of 
“Thomond], then also a student there.” ^ As we construe 
the case, Oldenburg, having been for some years in Ihigland 
as agent for II remen, had begun to see that he was likely 
to remain in England permanently; and he had gone to 
Oxford for tlie benefit of a year of study there, with readings 
in the Bodleian, and the society more especially of Robert 
Boyle, Wilkins, Wallis, Petty, and the rest of the Oxford 
colony or offshoot from the Invisible College of London. 
Desirable on its own account, this migration to Oxford had 
been made easier to him financially, if it had not been 
occasioned, by the arrangement that he should be tutor 
there to the young Irish nobleman wdiorn Wood names. 
But this young nobleman was not to be Oldenburg's only 
})U})il at Oxl'ord. Though Wood does not mention the fiiet, 
there went with him thither, or there sp(‘edily I'ollowed him 
thither, to be also under his charge, anoUier young Irish 
nobleman. This was no other than our own Richard Jones, 
son of Viscount and Lady Ranelagh, the Btmjainin among 
Milton’s pupils. Whatever had been the nature of Milton’s 
recent instructions of the youth, they had now ceased, and 
Oldenburg was to be thencelbrward the youth’s more regular 
tutor. It does not seem to have been inbmded that young 
Ranelagh should formally enter a colh*ge, so as io receive 
the usual education at the University, but only that he should 
obtain some acquaintance with Oxford and its ways, and be 
1 Wood’s Fasti, IJ. 197. 
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for a while in the society of his uncle Boyle, and of his two 
cousins, Viscount Dungarvan and Mr. Richard Boyle. If 
these two sons of the Earl of Cork were still under the 
tutorship of Dr. Peter Du Moulin, Oldenburg and Jones 
at Oxford must have come necessarily also into constant 
intercourse with that very secret admirer of Milton. Oxford, 
w^e do gather, was still Du Moulin’s head-quarters ; but he 
was so miK‘h on the wing thence that Oldenburg might 
expect to succeed him in the tutorship of at least one of 
the young Boyles. Oldenburg was then thirty years of age, 
and young Ranelagh about sixteen. 

Among four letters to young Jones or Ranelagh included 
in Milton’s Latin Familiar Epistles one is undated. It is 
put second of tlu four in the printed collection, but it ought 
to have been put first. It is Milton’s first letter to the youth 
in his new position at Oxford under Henry Oldcnburg^s 
charge. The date may be in or about May 1656 : — 

the Noble Youth, Richard Jones. 

“I received your letter much after its date, — not till it had lain, 

1 think, fifteen days, put away somewhere, at your mothta''s, JVfost 
gladly at last 1 recognised in it your continued affection for mo and 
sense of gratitude. In truth my goodwill to you, and readiness to 
give you the most faithful admonitions, have never but justified, I 
hope, both youi* excellent mother’s opinij)n of me and eonridencc in 
me, and your own disj)osition. There is, indeeil, as you write, 
])lenty of amenity and salubrity iji the place where you noware; 
there are books enough for the needs of a University : if only the 
amenity of the spot contributed as much to the genius of the in- 
habitants as it does to pleasant living, nothing would seem wanting 
to the happiness of the [)laee. The Library there, too, is s])lendidly 
rich ; but, unless the minds of the students arc made more instructed 
by means of it in the host kinds of study, you migl»t more properly 
call it a hook-warehouse than a Library. J\Iost justly you ac- 
knowledge that to all these helps there must he added a spirit 
for learning and habits of industry. Take care, and steady cure, 
that I may never have occasion to find you in a different state of 
mind; and this you will most easily avoid if you diligently obey 
the weighty and friendly precepts of the highly accoinplislied Henry 
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Oldenburg beside you. Farewell, my well-beloved Richard; and 
allow me to exliort and incite you to virtue and piety, like another 
Timothy, by the example of that most exemplary woman, your mother. 

Wostniiiister.” 

In this letter one observes the rather strict tone of Mentor- 
ship assumed towards young Ranelagh, as if Milton was aware 
of something in the youth that needed checking, or as if 
Lady Ranelagh, with her motherly knowledge, had given 
Milton a hint that the strict tone with him would be generally 
the best. The tendency to a de])reeiation of Oxford, which 
is also visible in the letter, is no surprise from Milton. 

The Anti-Oxonian feeling, if tliat is not too strong a name 
for it after all, is even more apparent in Milton’s next letter, 
addressed not to ymung Ranelagh, })ut to his tutor. Young 
Ranelagli, it appears, not long after tlie receipt of the forc'- 
going, had run up to London on a l)rier visit to his mother, 
and had brought Milton a letter from Oldenburg. To this 
Milton replies as follows : — 

To Henry Oldenbuko, Agent for Bremen witli the English 
(h)vernmcnt. 

Your letter, brought by young Ranelagh, has found me ratlier 
busy ; and so I am forced to be briefer tluiii 1 should wish. 
Y(ni have certainly kept your departing promise of writing to 
me, and that with a punctuality surpassed, I believe, by no one 
hitherto in the payment of a debt. 1 congratulate you on your 
present retirement, to my loss though it be, since it gives })leasure 
to you ; I congratulate you also on that happy stat(‘ of iniml whicli 
enables you so easily to set aside at once the amljitiou and the ease 
of city-life, and to lift your thoughts to higher matters of con- 
templation. Wljat advantage that retirement affords, howevea*, be- 
sides plenty of books, I know not; and those jarsons you have 
found there as fit associates in your studies I should siipj)()se to 
l)e sucli ratlier from tlieir own natural constitution than from tlie 
discipline of tlie place, — unless perchance, from missing you here, 
I do less justice to the place for keeping you away. AreauwhiJci 
you yourself rightly remark that there arc too many there whose 
occupation it is to spoil divine and human things alike by their 
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frivolous quibblings, that they may not seem to be doing absolutely 
nothing for those many endowments by which they are suj)ported 
so much to the public detriment. All this you will understand 
better for yourself. Those ancient annals of the Cbiiiese from the 
Flood downwards which you say are promised by the Jesuit 
lliFartini ^ are doubtless very eagerly expected on account of the 
novelty of the thing; but I do not sec what authority or con- 
firmation they can add to the J^tosaic books. Our Cyriack, whom 
you bade m^ salute, returns the salutation. Farewell. 

‘‘Westminster; June 25, 165G.” 

That Count Bundt’s remonstrance on the employment of 
a blind man in the Froteetor’s diplomatic business had liad no 
eflect will be proved by the following list of state-letters 
written by Milton immediately after that remonstrance. We 
bring the list down to Sept. 1656, the month in which the 
Second Parliament of tlie Protectorate met : — 

(LXXVTit.) To KiN(iS AND Foheign States GEXKRArj.Y, 
fhi'iie 1()56:'^ — ^fbis is a Passport by the IVotector in favour of 
Peter Geoiuje UoMSWiNCKEii, Doctor of Laws. He lual been born 
and bred in the Eoman Catholic (jluircb, and bad held bigli offices 
in that Cliurcb at Cologne, but bad become an ardent Protestant, 
and bad been for some time in England. He was now on bis way 
back to (lennaiiy, to assume the ])ost of Coimeillor to the widowed 
Duchess of Symmereii (f) ; and the Protector desires all English 
officers, consuls, agents, &C .5 and also all foreign Clovernmenls, to 
give him free passage and bandsomt^ treatment. The tone of the 
letter is even haughtily Protestant. On the ground that “ most people 
“think in Jleligion with easy acquiescence in exactly wluit they liave 
“rc'ceived from tbeii* forefathers, and not what they themselves, 
“ after im]>loring divine lielp, have learnt to bo true by their own 
“perception and knowledge,” the ease of Ilom.swiiickel is rej)re- 
seiited as peculiarly interesting; and such phrases as “the J\ipal 
superstition” are not spared. The pa.ssport >vas pn^bably expected 
to come only into Protestant luiiids. 

(LX XIX.) To CiiARDES X., King of Sweden, Jnw^ ir>5G:'^ — 
A sj)ecial i-ecommendaiion of the above Eomswiuckel to the Sw'edisli 
King, in the same high Protestant tone. 

(LXXX.) To THE Kino of Portugal, J\ihf 1G5G: — The 
Portuguese merchants of the Brazil Com}>auy owe et'rtaiii Eiiglisli 

’ Martin Martini, Jesuit Missionary Leeu printed Ly Mr. Uainiiton in Iii.s 
to China, was born 16M and (iied l(U5l. Milton r((per;< (p)'. a n'). 

This Letter is not given in the •'» Not in IVinteii CollertionorFliillips, 
Printed Collection or in Phillips; Imt hut in Skinner Transerija, aiul pnnled 
it i.s in the Skinner Transcript, and has by Hamilton {Milton ra 2 h‘i 6 j 6 — 7^ 
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merchants a considerahh* sum of money on ship])ing accounts since 
1049 and 1650. Tlie English mercliants, understanding that, hy 
recent orders of his J^ortuguese Majesty, they are likely to lose the 
principal of the debt, and bo put otf with tlie bare interest, have 
applied to the Protector. He thinks it a hai d ease, and begs the 
King to let the debt be paid in full, principal and live years of 
interest. 

(LX XXL) To Charles X., King op' Sweden, July 1656: — 
After more than two months of farther debating between Count 
Bundt and the English Commissioners, in the course of wliich there 
had been fre(|ucnt new dis))lays of the Count’s high temper, the 
Treaty between the Protector and diaries Cnstavus had at last 
been happily finished on the 17th of July. On that day, AVhit- 
locke tells us, he and Lords Fiennes and Htrieklaiid had their long 
final meeting over the Treaty with the Ambassador, ending in 
formal signing and sealing on both sides. The main ditficulty had 
been got over thus : Concerning the carrying of ])itch, tar, <&e. to 
“Spain, during our war with them [the Spaniards], there was a 
“single Article, that the King of Sweden should he moved to give 
“order for the pruliibiting of it, and a kind of undertaking that 
“it should be done.” On tlio whole, the Protector was satisfied; 
and, as he had contracted some admiration and liking for tin* 
Ambassador, precisely on account of his unusual spirit and stubborn- 
ness, he marked the eonelnsion of the Treaty hy special compliments 
and favours. “The SwediJi Ambassador,” says Whitlocke under 
date July 25, “having taken his leave of the Protector, received 
“great idvilities and r(*speets from him, and afterwards dim‘d with 
“him at Hampton Court, and hunted with him. The Protector 
“bestowed the dignity of knighthood u])on one of his [tlie Am- 
“bassador’s] gentlemen, tSir Cnstavus Duval, the mareschal.” Tlie 
present Tiatin letter by Alilton, accordingly, was tin; letter of 
honouralde dismissal which the Hwede was to take hack to liis 
master. Perhajis the 8wede knew that even this was written hy 
the Protectors blind Latinist. — “Olivei’, Protector of the Coni- 
“ monwealth of England, Scotland, Tn^land, <fec., to the most Serene 
“ Prince, Chai les Giistavus, King of the Swedes, Goths, and ^’andals, 
“ &c.” is the heading of the letter; Avhich jirocecids thus: — “Most 
“Serene King, — As we have justly a very high regarri for tin* 
“friendship of so great a Prince as your Majesty, one so famous for 
“his achievements, so necessarily should that most illustrious Lord, 
“ Ciikisth:rn Bundt, your Ambassador Extraordinary, by whose 
“ endeavours a Treaty of the closest alliainic has just been ratified 
“between us, have been to us, were it but on this ])re-emineiit 
“account, an object of favour and good repoi*t. We liave accord- 
“ ingly judged it fit that he should he sent hack to you after his 
“ most praiseworthy performance of this Embassy : Imt not without 
“the higliest acknowledgment at the same time of his otlicr excel- 
“ lent merits, to the end that one who has been heretofore in esteem 
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“ and honour witli you may now feel that he is indebted to this 
‘‘ our commendation for yet more abundant fruits of his assiduity 
‘‘and prudence. As for the transactions tliat yet remain, \vc liave 
“ resolved shortly to send to your Majesty a special Eml)assy for 
“those; and meanwhile may (Jod ])rc.serve your Majesty safe, to 
“be a pillar in His Church’s defence and in the affairs of Sweden ! — 
“From our Palace of Westminster, — July 1(556. Your Majesty’s 
“most affeetionate, Clivek, Protector &c.” — Count Bundt, we may 
add, remained in Filmland a month more after all, reeeiviiii^ faiiher 
attentions and entertainments; and not till Aug. 23 did he finally 
dci)art, taking with him not only Milton’s Jjetter, but also a present 
from the Profeetor of £1200 worth of “ white cloth” and a magui- 
fieent jewel. It was because this jewel could not be got r(*ady 
at once that he had staid on ; and it was worth waiting for. “ The 
“jewel was his Hiulmess’s picture in a ease of gold, about tin* 
“bigness of ii five-shillings piece of silver, set round the case witli 
“sixteen fair diamonds, each diamond valued at £t50 : in all worth 
“about £1000.” The Count wore the jewel tied with a blue 
ribbon to his breast so long as he was in sight, barging down the 
Tbames.i 

(LXXXir.) To TfiK Kixo OF Portugal, 1656 : — Mr. 

Philip Meadows has been in Lisbon since March, busy in the duties 
of his mission, and sending letters and repoi’ts home. There was 
still danger, however, in being an agent for the English Common- 
wealth in a Pomau Catholic country ; and Meadows had nearly 
shared the fat(‘ of Dorislaus and Ascham. On the 11th of May, 
as he was returning at night to his lodgings in Lisbon, carried 
ill a lithr, he was athuhed by two horsenum, who “discharged two 
pistols into the litter and shot liim through the left hand.” “ The 
Avound was not serious; hut the King of Portugal was naturally 
in great concern. IL; offered a large reAvard for the discovery of 
the criminals; and, in a Latin letter to Cromwell, dated “Alcantara, 
May 26, N. vS.,” lie professed his desire to have them juinished, 
Avhether they were English refugees or native Lortuguese.^ The 
present Letter by JVlilton is the Protector’s rc^jily. Though there 
has been some interval since the reeeijit of his ^Majosty’s letter, 
bis Higliness has not yet lieard that the criminals have lietai 
apprehended; and he insists that there sliall be a vigorous pro- 
seeiiiioii of the searcli and recommends that it sliould be put into 
the hands of “ some persons of honesty and sincerity, Avell-wisliers 
to both nations.” 

(LXXXIll.) To Louis XIV. of Fkancf., Aikj. 1656: — Again 
about a sliiji, but this time in a peremptory strain. — Picliard 
Baker and Co. of London have complained to the lh*oteetor that 
a ship of theirs, called The Endeavour j William Jopp master, laden at 

' Wliillocke, IV. 2.f')7— 273. rrolecUmite, T. 432. 

3 Thurloe to Pell, June 26, Vaughan’s ^ Sec Letter itself in Thurloe, V. 28. 
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Teneriffe with 300 pipes of rich Canary wine, had, in November last, 
been seized by four French privateer vessels under command of 
a Giles de la Roche, who had carried ship, cargo, and most of 
the crew away to tlic Fast Indies, after landing fourt(‘en of tlie 
crew on the Guinea coast. For this daring act he liad pleaded 
no excuse, except tliat his own fleet wanted provisions and that 
he believed the owners of his fleet would make good the loss. The 
Protector now demands that £16,000 bo ])aid to ^kfessrs. Baker 
and Co., and also that Giles de la Roche be punished. It concerns 
his French Majesty’s honour to see to this, after that recent Tjcague 
with fho Fnglisli Commonwealth to which his royal oath is pledged. 
Otherwise all faith in Leagues will be at an end. 

(LXXXIV.) To Cardinai. Mazarin, Av(j, 16/)6: — On the 
same sul)joct as the last. W^hile writing to the King about such 
an outrage, the Protector cannot refrain from impaiting the matter 
also to his Eminence, as ‘^the sole and only ])erson whose singular 
“prudence governs the mo.^^t important aftairs of the Frt‘ncli and 
“ the chief business of the kingdoiii, with ecpuil fidelity, counsel, and 
vigilance.” 

(LXXXV^) To THE States-Genehal of TTfE United Pro- 
vinces, Aruj. 105G. A Letter of some length, and very im})oriant. 
“We doubt not,” it begin.s, “but all will hear us this tostiniony — 
“ that no considerations have ever been stronger with ns in con- 
“tractijig foreign alliances than the duty of defending tlio I’l iith 
‘^of Religion, and that we have never accounted anyiliing more 
“sacred than tlie union and reconciliation of those who are either 
“the friends and defenders of Protestants, or at least not their 
“ cnoinics.'^ With what grief, then, docs his Highness hear of new 
dissorisiniis breaking out among Protestant powers, and especially of 
signs of a rupture between fhe United Ihovineos and Sweden I 
Should there be war between those two great Proteslant powers, 
how the common enemy will rejoice! “To the Spaniavd tlie 
“ prospect has already brought such an access of spirit and eon- 
“ fidence tliat he lias not hesitated, through his Amliassador residing 
“with you, to obtrude most audaciously his counsels upon you, and 
“that about the chief concerns of your Republic: daring even 
“ partly to terrify you by throwing in threats of a renewal of 
“ wv»r, partly to solicit you by setting foith a false show of ex- 
“ jiedieiicy, to the end that, abandoning by his advice yonr ohl 
“and most fliitliful friends, the Fi'cneh, the Fnglisli, and tlio 
“Swedes, you would he pleased to form a close alliance with yoiij* 
“former enemy and tyrant, pacified now forsooth, and, what is 
“most to be feared, quite fawning.” Tlie Protector earnestly adjurc's 
their High Mightinesses the States to be on their guard. “ We 
“are not ignorant that you, in your wisdom, often revolve in 
“your minds the question of tlie present state of Europe in 
“general, and especially the condition of the Protestants: how the 
“ Cantons of the Swiss following the orthodox faitli are kept in 
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“ suspense by the expectation from day to day of new commotions 
“to be stirred up by their countrymen following the faith of the 
“Pope, and this while they have hardly emerged from that war 
“which, plainly on account of Religion, was blown and kii^dled by 
“the Spaniard, who gave their enemies leaders and sujjplied the 
“ money ; how for the inhabitants of the Alpine Valleys the designs 
“of the Spaniards are again contriving the same slaughter and 
“ destruction which they most cruelly inflicted on them last year; 
“ how the German Protestants are most grievously troubled under 
“the rule of the Kaiser, and retain their paternal homes with 
“difTiculty; Ifbw the King of Sweden, whom God, as we hope, has 
“raised up as a valiant champion of the Orthodox Religion, is 
“carrying on with the whole strength of his kingdom a doubtful 
“ and most severe war with the most powerful enemies of the 
“ Reformed Faith ; how your own Provinces are threatened by the 
“ominous league lately struck up among your Papist neighbours, 
“of whom a Spaniai’d is the Prince; how we here, finally, are 
“engaged in a war declared against the Spanish King.’* What 
an aggravation of this condition of things if there should be an 
actual contliet between their High Mightinesses and Sweden I Will 
not their High IVlighti nesses lay all this to heart, and come to a 
friendly arrangement with Charles Gustavus ? The Protector hardly 
understands f lic causes of the disagreement ; but, if lu^ can be of 
any use between the two powers, he will spare no exertion. He 
is about to send an embassy to the Swedish King, and will convey 
to him also the sentiments of this letter. — Tliat the preparation 
of this Letter* to the States-General had been very careful appears 
from the following minute relating to it in the Council Order- 
Books for* Tuesday Aug. 19: — “Mr. Secretary |Tliurl()e] reports 
“ the draft of a letter to the States-General of the United Provinces ; 
“ which was read, and committed to Sir Charles Wolseley, with the 
“assistance of the Secretary, to amend the same, in pursuance of 
“ the present debate, and report it again to the Council.” Crom- 
well was himself present at this meeting of the Council, with 
Lawrence, Lambert, Wolseley, Strickland, Rous, Jones, Skipj)on, 
and Pickering. The draft read was most pji'obably the English 
that was to be turned into Latin by Milton : but this does not 
preclude the idea that the document itself was substantially Milton*s. 
Thurloe can hardly have drafted such a document. He may have 
gone to Milton first. 

(LXXXVI.) To THK King of Portugal, Aug. 1G5G: — The 
Protector has received his Portuguese Majesty Ratification of the 
Peace negotiated in London by his Extraordinary Ambassador Count 
Sa in 1654, and also of the secret and preliminary articles of the 
same ; and lie has received letters from Philip Meadows, bis agent 
at Lisbon, informing him that the counterpart Ratification on the 
English side had been duly delivered to his Majesty. There being 
now therefore a firm and settled Peace between the two nations^ 

VOL, v. T 
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dating formally from June 1656, the Protector salutes his Jfajesty 
with all cordiality. As to his Majesty’s letters of June 24th, 
mentioning some clauses of the League a slight alteration of which 
would he convenient for Portugal, the Protector is willing to have 
the^e carefully considered, but suggests that the whole Treaty 
may be perilled by tampering with any part of it. 

(LXXXVII.) To THE Count ok Oukmira, Aug. 1656: — This 
is a letter to the Prime Minister of Portugal, to accompany the 
foregoing to the King. The Protector acknowledges the Count’s 
zeal and diligence in jn-omoting the Peace now concluded, and takes 
the opportunity of pressing upon him, ratlier than again upon 
the Kijig, relentless inquiry into the late attempt to assassinate 
Meadows. 

(LXXXVTII.) To Chablks X., King of Sweden, Aug. 1656 
A letter very much in the strain of that just sent to the States- 
Geiieral of the United Provinces. Although, knowing what a 
chain]>ion the Protestant Faith has in his Swedish Majesty, the 
Protector cannot but rejoice in the news of his successes, tliere is 
one (b awback. It is the accompanying news of the misunderstanding 
between his Majesty and the Dutch, now come to such a pass, he 
hears, that open conflict is likely, especially in the Tlaltic. The 
Protector is in the dark as to the causes, but ventures to press on 
his Majesty the views ho had been pressing, but a few days ago, 
upon the Dutch. Lot him think of the perils of Protestantism j 
let him think of Ihedmont, of Austria, of Switzerland! “Who is 
“ignoi-ant that the counsels of the S])aniards and of the Roman 
“ ]^:)ntifl' have, for two years past, filled all those places with con- 
“ flagrations, slaughters, and troubles to the orthodox 1 If to these 
“evils, so many already, there shall be added an outbreak of bad 
“ feeling among Protestant brethren themselves, and esj>ccially be- 
“ tween two powers in whose valour, resources, and constancy lies 
“ the greatest safeguard of the Reformed Churches, so far as human 
“ means avail, the Reformed Religion itself must be endangered 
“and brought to an extreme crisis. On the other hand, weie all 
“of the Protestant name to cultivate perpetual peace with that 
“ brotherly unanimity which becomes tliem, there will be no reason 
“ at all to be very much afraid of inconvenience to us from all that 
“the arts or force of our enemies can do.” O that his Majesty 
may see his way to a pacific settlement of his differences with the 
Dutch ! The Protector will gladly do anything to secure that 
result. 

(LXXXIX.) To THE States of Holland, Sept. 1656; — 
William Cooper, a London minist<T, has represented to the Protector 
that his father-in-law, John le Maire of Amsterdam, invented, about 
thirty-three years ago, a ceitain device by which much revenue was 
brought in to the States of Holland, without any burden to tho 
people. It was the settling of a certain small seal or stamp to 
be used in the Provinces (“ id autem erat parvi sigilli in Frovinciia 
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conHitutio ”). For the workinjif this invention he had taken into 
partnership one John van den Brook ; and the States of Holland 
had promised the partners 3000 guilders yearly, e(|ual to about 
£300 English, for the use of the thing. Not a farthing, however, 
had they ever received, though the States had benefited so much ; 
and now, as they are both tired out, they have transferred their 
right to William Cooper, who means to prosecute the claim. The 
States are prayed to look into the matter, and to pay Cooper the 
promised annuill pension, with arrears. 

(XC.) To Louis XIV. of Franck, Sept. 1656 : — His Highness 
is sorry to trouble his Majesty so often ; but the grievances of Eng- 
lish subjects must be attended to. Now a London merchant, called 
Robert I3r*own, who had bought 4000 hides, part of the cargo of a 
Dieppe ship, legally taken before the League between France and 
Britain, had sold about 200 of them to a currier in Dieppe, but, 
instead of receiving the money, had found it attached and stopped 
in his factor’s hands. He could have no redress from the French 
court of law to which the suit had been refci rcd ; and the Protector 
now desires his Majesty to bring the matter before his own Council. 
If acts done before the League are to be called in question. Leagues 
will be meaningless; and it would be well to make an example or 
two of persons causing trouble of this kind. 

Six of those thirteen State- Letters, it ought to be observed, 
belong to the single month of August 1G56. They form 
Milton’s largest contribution of work of this kind in any 
one month since the very beginning of his Secretaryship, 
with the exception of his burst of letters on the news of 
the Piedmontese Massacre in May 1655. Nor ought it to 
escape notice that some of the letters of Aug. 1656 are 
particularly important, and that two of them are manifestos 
of that passionate Protestantism of the Protector which had 
prompted his bold stand in the matter of the Piedmontese 
Persecution, and which had matured itself politically since 
then into the scheme of an express League or Union of all 
the Protestant Powers of Europe. It cannot be by mere 
accident that, when Cromwell wanted letters written in the 
highest strain of his most characteristic passion, they should 
have always been supplied by Milton. Whatever might be 
done by the office people that Thurloe had about him, it 
must have been understood that, for things of this sort, 
there was always to be recourse to the Latin Secretary 
Extraordinary. 

T 2 
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A little item of recent Council -business of which Milton 
may have heard with some interest appears as follows in the 
Council Order-Books under date Aug. 7, 1656: — “Upon 
‘‘consideration of the humble petition of Peter Du Moulin, 
“ the son, Doctor of Divinity, and a certificate thereunto 
“subscribed, being presented to his Highness, and by his 
“ Highness referred to the Council, Ordered . . . That the 
“ said Dr. Peter Du Moulin, the petitioner, be permitted to 
“ exercise his ministerial abilities, the late Proclamation [of 
“ Nov. 24, 1655 ; see ante pp. 61-62], or any orders or in- 
“ structions given to the Major-Generals and Commissioners 
“ in the several counties, notwithstanding.” And so even the 
author of the Tlegii Sangninu Clamor was now an indulged 
man, and might look forward to being a Vicar or a Hector, 
or something higher still, in Cromwell’s Established Church. 
Can his secret have possibly been then known ? Can the Council 
have known that the man who petitioned the Protector for 
indulgence, and to whom they now advised the Protector to 
grant it, was the author of the most vehement and bitter 
book that had ever been written on the Royalist side, the 
man who had abused the Commonwealth men as “ robbers, 
traitors, parricides” and “plebeian scoundrels,^^ who had 
written of Cromwell “ Verily an egg is not liker an egg than 
Cromwell is like Mahomet,” and who had cajoped all his 
other politenesses about Milton by calling him “more vile 
than Cromwell, damned than llavaillac ” ? ^ 


^ Dr. Peter Du Moulin did become 16.^7, but quitted it in a few days, ap- 

a Vicar in Cromwell’s Established parcntly for something better (Wood’s 

Church. He was inducted into the Fastb II. 1% : Note by Cole). 

Vicarage of Bradwell, in Bucks, Oct. 24, 
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SECTION III : FROM SEPTEMREU 1056 TO JUNE 1657, OR TirROUGH 
THE FIRST SESSION OF OLIVEll’s SECOND PARLIAMENT. 

ANOTHER LETTER FROM MILTON TO MR. RIOIIARD JONES : 
DEPARTURE OF LADY RANELAOH FOR IRELAND: LETTER 
FROM MILTON TO FETER HEIMRACII : MILTON'S SECOND 
MARRIAGE: IITS SECOND WIFE, KATHARINE AVOODCOCK : 
LETTER TO EMERIC BIGOT : MILTON^S LIBRARY AND THE 
BVEANTINE HISTORIANS : M. STOUPE : TEN MORE STATE- 
LETTERS BY MIIiTON FOR THE BROTECTOR (noS. XCI.-C.) : 
MORLAND, MEADOWS, DIIRIE, LOCKHART, AND OTHER 
DIPLOMATISTS OP THE JHIOTECTOR, BACK IN LONDON : 
MORE EMBASSIES AND DISPATCHES OVER LAND AND SEA : 
MILTON STANDING AND WAITING : HIS THOUGHTS ABOUT 
THE PROTEC17HIATE GENERALLY. 

Not nuich altogether is rccovorahle of Milton’s life through 
that section of the Protectorate which coincides with the 
first Session of the Second Parliament (Sept. 17, 1656 — June 
26, 1657). What is recoverable will connect itself with (1) 
Three Private l^pistles of liis dated in tliese nine months, 
and (2) Tlie series of his State-letters in the same period. 

To Richard Jones, alias young llaiiclagh, still at Oxford 
witli Oldenburg, Milton, four days after the meeting of the 
Parliament, addressed another letter in that tone of Mentor- 
ship which he seems to have thought most suitable for the 
youth : — 

‘‘To the Noble youth, Richard Jones. 

“Preparing again and again to reply to your last letter, I was 
6rBt prevented, as you know, by some sudden i^icces of Inisiness, 
of such a kind as are apt to be mine; then I heard you were 
oiY on an excursion to some places in your neighbourhood; and 
now your most excellent mother, on her way to Ireland — whose 
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departure ought to be a matter of no ordinary regret to both of 
us (for to me also she has stood in the place of all kith and kin : 
7iam et mild omnium necessitvdinum loco fuit) — carries you this 
letter herself. That you feel assured of my affection for you, right 
and well ; and I would have you feel daily more and more assured 
of it, the more of good disposition and of good use of your ad- 
vantages you give me to see in you. Which result, by God’s grace, 
I see you not only engage for personally, but, as if I had provoked 
you by a wager on the subject, give solemn pledge and put in bail 
that you will accomplish, — not refusing, as it were, to abide judg- 
ment, and to pay the penalty of failure if judgment should be given 
against you. I am truly delighted with this so good hope you have of 
yourself ; which you cannot now be wanting to, without appearing at 
the same time not only to have been faithless to your own promises 
but also to have run away from your bail. As to what you write 
to the effect that you do not dislike Oxford, you adduce nothing to 
make me believe that you have got any good there or been made 
any wiser : you will have to shew me that by very different proofs. 
Victories of Princes, which you extol with praises, and matters 
of that sort in which force is of most avail, I would not have 
you admire too much, now that you arc listening to Philosophers 
[Robert Boyle and his set ?]. For what should be the great wonder 
if in the native land of wethers there are born strong horns, able 
to ram down most powerfully cities and towns] [Quid enim 
magnojjere mirandum est si vervecum in jpatria valida nascantur 
cornua quoe urhes et opjnda arietare valentissime possint 1 Besides 
the pun, there is some geographical allusion, or allusion of military 
history, which it is difficult to make out.] Learn you, already 
from your early age, to weigh and discern great characters not 
by force and animal strength, but by justice and temperance. 
Farewell ; and please to give best salutations in my name to the 
highly accomplished Henry Oldenburg, your chamber-fellow. 

“Westminster: Sept. 21, 1656.” 

If the date of this letter, as published by Milton himself, is 
correct, it was written on a Sunday. Yet there can have been 
no particular haste ; for Lady Ranelagh, who was to carry the 
letter to her son at Oxford on her way to Ireland, did not 
leave London for at least another fortnight. The pass for 
“ Lady Catharine, Viscountess of Ranelagh, and her two 
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daughters,” with their servants, eight horses, &c., to go 
into Ireland, was granted, I find, by the Protector’s Council, 
Oct. 7, 1656, on the motion of Lord President Lawrence.^ 
She was to be away in Ireland for some years, occupied with 
family business of various kinds ; and Milton was thinking 
with regret of the blank in his life that would be caused 
by her absence. For she had been to liim, he says, “ in the 
place of all ki;th and kin.” How much that phrase involves! 
Though we have no letters from Milton to Lady Ranelagh, 
or from Lady llanelagh to Milton, and though the fact of 
their friendship has been left by Milton unrecorded in that 
poetical form, whether of sonnet or of idyll, which has 
preserved for us so finely other incidents and intimacies of 
his life, this one phrase, duly interpreted, ought to make 
up for all. Perhaps in no part of any eminent man’s life, 
especially if he is bereft domestically, is there wanting this 
benefit of some supreme womanly interest wakened in his 
behalf. Twice in Milton’s life, so unfortunate domestically 
hitherto, we have seen something of the kind. Twelve years 
ago, in the old Aldersgate days of his desertion by his wife, 
it seemed to be the Lady Margaret Ley that was paramount. 
More recently, through the Westminster years of blindness 
and widowerhood, the real ministering angel, if there had 
been any such, had been that Lady Ranelagh whom English 
History remembers at any rate as the incomparable sister 
of Lord Broghill and of Robert Boyle. Let there be restored 
to her henceforth the honour also of having been Milton’s 
friend. 

The next extant Epistle of Milton, written when the 
Second Parliament of the Protectorate had sat nearly two 
months, is also quite of a private nature. Of the German 
or Dutch youth to whom it is addressed, Peter Heimbach, I 
have ascertained only that he had been residing for some time 
.in London, perhaps originally brought thither in the train of 
some embassy or agency, and that he had recently published 
in London a Latin letter of eulogy on Cromwell,^ extremely 


' Council Order-Books of date. pages of small folio, is entitled ** Petri 

- Tlie Letter, which is in thirty-five ab Ihlmhach^ O, F,, ad ^erenmimm 
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enthusiastic and somewhat juvenile. Milton’s letter suggests 
farther that he had been much about Milton, as amanuensis or 
what not, but was now on a visit to Holland. 

“ To the very accomplished youth, Pkteii Heimbach. 

‘‘Most amply, my Heimbach, have you fulfilled your promises 
and all the other expectations one would have of your goodness, 
with the exception that 1 have still to long for your return. You 
promised that it would be within two months at farthest ; and now, 
unless my desire to have you back makes me misreckon the time, 
you have been absent nearly three. In the matter of tlie Atlas you 
have abundantly performed all I requested of you ; which was not 
that you should procure me one, but only that you would find out 
the lowest jmice of the book. You write that they ask 1.30 florins: 
it must bo the lilauritanian mountain Atlas^ I think, and not a 
book, that you tell me is to be bought at so huge a price. Such is 
now the luxury of Typographers in printing books that the furnish- 
ing of a library seems to have become as costly as the furnishing 
of a villa. Since to me at least, on account of my blindness, i>aintcd 
maps can hardly be of use, vainly surveying as I do wiih blind eyes 
the actual globe of the earth, I am afraid that the bigger the pi'icc 
at which I should buy that book the greater would seem to )>e my 
grief over my deprivation. He good enough, pray, to take so much 
farther trouble for me as to be able to inform me, when you return, 
liow many volumes there are in the complete work, and which of 
the two issues, that of Hlaeu or that of Jansen, is the larger and 
more correct. This I hope to hear froin yourself ])ersonally, on 
your speedy retuin, rather than by another letter. ^Icaiiwhilc 
farewell, and come back to us as soon as you can. 

“Westminster: Nov. 8, 1656/* 

One guesses from tliis letter that Heimbach was then in 
Amsterdam. It ^vas there, at all events, that tlie two Atlases 
about which Milton enquired had been published or were in 
course of publication. That of John Jansen, culled 
when completed in 1658, consisted of six folio volumes; the 

Potenthfiimu7tiqu.p. Principem. Olivarium, 1656,” The i)rc'iise of Croinwcll is ])OTin(l- 
Jj. (•. Mdffmr. Hritarmiw Proleclorein^ less ; andhis oon<luct in the Fiedrriontese 
r.emi FiclH pefemorevi, JHu'/iif h'dieem, business, and his care of learriintij and 
/iivicfnm, Adlocuiio (jratulaturia: Lon- the Universities, are especially noticed. 
dint, Lx Typographia Jacohi Colirelliiy 
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yet more mag‘nificent GeograjpJita Blaeviana^ or Atlas of the 
geograplier and printer John Blaeu, was not perfect till 1662, 
and tlien consisted of eleven volumes of very large folio. 
But various Atlases, or collections of maps in anticipation of 
the complete Atlas, had been on sale by Blaeu for ten or 
twelve years previously: e. g., from his own trade-catalogue 
in 1650, ‘‘ Atlas, four volumes illuminated, bound after the 
best fashion, will cost 150 guldens,” and “ Belgia Fcederata 
and Belgia Begia, two vols., white [uncoloured], 70 guldens, 
or illuminated 140 guldens.” The gulden or Dutch florin 
was equal to !.<?. English, so that the price of Blaeu’s four 
volume Atlas of 1650 was .^^12 10.?. To Milton in 1656 the 
price of the snrne, or of whatever other Atlas he had in view, 
was to be twenty florins less, i. e. about j£^ll. It was much 
as if one were asked to give .=€"38 for a book now; and no 
wonder that Milton hesitated^ 

Just four days after the date of the letter to TIeimbach, 
i. e. on the 12th of November, 1656, there took place an 
event of no less consequence to the liousehold in Petty 
France than IMilton’s second marriage, after four years of 
widowerhood. It was performed, as the Marriage Act then 
in force required, not by a clergyman, but by a justice of 
the peace, and is registered thus in the 1)Ooks of the parish of 
St. Mary Aldermanbury, London, under the year 1656 : “ The 
“agreement and intention of marriage between John Milton, 
“Esq., of the Parish of Margaret’s in Westminster, and Mas. 
“ Katuaiunk Woodcocke, of the Parish of ]\Tary’s in Alder- 
“ man bury, was published three several market-days in three 
“ several weeks, viz. on Wednesday the 22nd and Monday the 
“ 27th of October, and on Monday the 3rd of November ; and, 
“ no exceptions being made against their intention, they were, 
“ according’ to the Act of Parliament, married the 12tli of 
“ November by Sir John Dethicke, Knight and Alderman, 
“ one of the Justices of Peace for this City of London.” ^ Ot 


^ The ill form at ion about tlic prices 
of Blaeii’s '^encrjil Atlas in 16.50 and liis 
special Atlas of the two Belginnis in 
the same year is from a curious letter 
ill the Corri'»^)ondcnce oj the EarU of 


Ancrnm and Lothian, cdito<l for the 
Marijuis of Lothinn, in 187.5, by Mr. 
D.avid Laing (II. 2.56). 

- Given in anilleman's^ Afar/nzine for 
June, 1810 ; but 1 owe my copy to the 
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this Katharine Woodcock (the “ Mrs.” before whose name docs 
not mean that she had been married before) we learn farther, 
from Phillips, that she was “ the daugliter of Captain Woodcock 
of Hackney ” ; and that is nearly all that we know of her family. 
A Captain John Woodcock, who is found giving* a receipt for 
j^]3 8.y. to the Treasurer-at-War on Oct. 6, 1653, on the 
disbanding of his troop, may possibly have been her father, 
as no other Captain Woodcock of the time has been dis- 
covered.^ There is reason to believe that Milton had not been 
acquainted with the lady before his blindness, and so that, 
literally, he had never seen her. Not the less, for the brief 
space of her life allotted to their union, she was to be a 
light and blessing in his dark household. 

The household better ordered; the three young orphan 
girls of the first marriage better tended ; more of lightsome- 
ness and cheerfulness for Milton himself among his books ; 
continuance, under new management, of the little hospi- 
talities to the learned foreigners who occasionally call, and 
to the habitual visitors : so, we arc to imagine, pass away 
at home those winter months of 1656-7 during which the 
great topics of interest outside were the war with Spain, 
Sindercombe’s plot against the Protector’s life, the debates in 
Parliament over the case of James Nayler, and the proceedings 
there for amending the system of the Protectorate, whether by 
converting it into Kingship or otherwise. Not, however, till the 
last day of March 1656-7, or three months and a half after the 


kindness of Colonel Chester, who took 
it direct from the Register of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury ; and who su})plies me 
with the following information in con- 
nexion with it;— -^‘It is generally said 
‘ that the marriage took place in that 
''church; ljut this, I think, may Ijo 
" doubted. I noticed, in several in- 
" stances, that, when the religious cere- 
" inony was performed alter the civil 
' one, the fact was recorded ; b\it it is 
" not so in this case. I think that the 
" City maiTiages at that period usually 
'* took place in the Guildhall, where a 
"magistrate sat daily ; though I believe 
" they were sometimes solemnized at the 
" residence of one of the parties.” 

^ Phillips ; Hunter’s MilUm Glean- 
intjij p. 35. Colonel Chester tells me 


that, although Katharine Woodcock is 
described in the Register as “ of the 
j)arish of Mary’s in Aldermanbury,” he 
found no trace of her family in that 
parish at the time. “ There were W ood- 
' cocks there at a inueh earlier period 
' (say 100 years before) ; but about this 
''time I found only one burial, that of 
'' Michael Woodcock, whose will I have 
'since looked at, but which does not 
'mention her.” The conjecture that 
Mr. Francis Woodcock, minister of St. 
Olave’s, Southwark, was a redative, re- 
ceives no suj)])ort from what is known 
of his principles (see Vol. III. 184). A 
contemporary Puritan divine, Thomas 
Woodcock, for sometime minister of St. 
Andrew Undershaft, is found living at 
Hackney after the Restoration. 
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marriage with Katharine Woodcock, have we another distinct 
glimpse of Milton in his private life. On that day he dictated, 
in Latin, the following letter : — 

“To the most accomplished Emebic Bigot. 

“ That on your eorning into England I had the honour of being 
thought by you more worth visiting and saluting than others was 
truly and naturally gratifying to me; and that now you renew 
your salutation by letter, even at such an interval, is somewhiit 
more gratifying still. For in the first instance you might have 
come to me perhaps on the inducement of other people's opinion ; 
but you could liardly return to me by letter save at the prompting 
of your own judgment, or, at least, good will. On this surely I 
have ground to congratulate myself. For many have made a figure 
by their published writings whose living voice and daily conversation 
have presented next to nothing that was not low and common : 
if, then, I can attain the distinction of seeming myself equal in 
mind and manners to any writings of mine that have been tolerably 
to the purpose, there will be the double effect that I shall vso have 
added weight personally to my writings, and shall receive back by 
way of reflection from them credit, how small soever it may be, 
yet greater in proportion. For, in that case, whatever is right and 
laudable in them, that same I shall seem not more to have derived 
from authors of high excellence than to have fetched forth pure and 
sincere from the inmost feelings of my own mind and soul. I am 
glad, therefore, to know that you are assured of my tranquillity of 
spirit in this great affliction of loss of sight, and also of the pleasure 
I have in being civil and attentive in the reception of visitors from 
abroad. Why, in truth, should I not bear gently the deprivation 
of sight, when I may hope that it is not so much lost as revoked 
and retracted inwards, for the sharpening rather than the blunting of 
my mental edge ? Whence it is that I neither think of books with 
anger, nor quite intei*mit the study of them, grievously though 
they have mulcted me, — were it only that I am instructed against 
such moroseness by the example of King Tclephus of the J\lysians, 
who refused not to be cured in the end by the weapon tlcit had 
wounded him. As to that book you possess, (hi the Manner of 
Holding Parliaments, I have caused the marked passages of it to 
be either amended, or, if they were doubtful, confiriiied, by reference 
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to the MS. in the possession of the illustrious Lord Bradshaw, and 
also to the Cotton MS., as you will see from your little paper 
returned hci'ewitli. In compliance with your desire to know 
whether also the autograph of this book is extant in the Tower 
of London, I sent one to inquire of the Herald who has the custody 
of the Deeds, and with whom I am on familiar terms. His answer 
is that no co})y of that book is extant among those records. For 
the help you offer me in return in procuring literary material I 
am very much obliged. I want, of tlie Byzantine Historians, 
Theoi^mals ChroniKjrapliia (folio : Greek and Latin), Constantini 
Manaasis Breviarium Ilisioricum, with Codini Excerpta de Anti- 
quitalihns Const anthiopolitanis (folio: Greek and Latin), Anastasn 
Bibliothecarii Jlistoria ct Vttce Romanoruin Pontijicum (folio) ; to 
which be so good as to add, from the same i)vess, Michael Glycas, 
and Joannes Cimtaruns, the continual or of Anna Comnena, if they 
arc now out. I do not ask you to get them as cheap as you 
can, both because there is no need to put a very frugal man like 
yourself in mind of that, and because they tell me the price of 
these books is fixed and known to all. Mr. Stoupe has under- 
taken the charge of the money for you in cash, and also to sec 
about the most convenient mode of carriage. T^hat you may have 
all you wish, and all you aspire after, is my sincei'c desire. Fare- 
well. 

Westminster : March 2*1, 1G5G-7.” 

Of the French scholar to whom this letter was addressed 
there is an excellent notice in Bayle. “ Emeimc Bigot,’’ says 
Bayle, “ one of the most learned and most honest men of the 
“ seventeenth century, was a native of Rouen, and of a family 
“very disting-uished in the legal profession. lie was born in 
“ 1626. The love of letters drew him aside from public 
“ employments ; his only occupation was in books and the 
“acquisition of knowledge; he augmented marvellously the 
“ library which had been left him by his father. Once every 
“ week there was a meeting at his house for talk on matters 
“ of erudition. He kept up literary intercourse with a great 
“number of learned men; his advices and information were 
“ useful to many authors ; and he laboured all he could for 
“ the good and advantage of the Republic of Lettcirs. He 
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‘‘published but one book [a Life of St. Chrysostom]; but 
“ apparently he would have published others had he lived to 
“ complete them, M. Menace in France, and Nicolas Heinsius 
“ among foreigners, were his two most intimate friends. He 
“had none of the faults that accompany learning: he was 
“ modest and an enemy to disputes. In general, one may 
“ say he was the best heart in the world. He died at Rouen 
“ Dec. 18, 1689, aged about sixty-four years.” How exactly 
this description of Bigot for his whole life tallies with the 
notion we should have of him, at the age of thirty-two, from 
Milton’s letter ! lie had been in England some time ago, 
it appears, and had there, like other foreigners, paid his 
respects to Milton. And now, cither from Rouen, or more 
probably from Paris, he had reopened the communication, 
quite in the stylo of a man such as ]}ayle paints him. The 
immediate object of his letter seems to have been to ask 
Milton to have some doubtful passages in a book “ On the 
Manner of Holding Parliaments ” compared with MS. autho- 
rities in London ; but he had taken occasion to express also 
his vivid recollection of Milton, his interest in Milton’s pre- 
sent condition, and his desire to be of use to him in the quest 
or purchase of foreign books. 

Milton, who had evidently performed very punctually 
Bigot’s immediate commission,^ did, it will be observed, 
send him a commission in return. It deserves a little expla- 
nation : — There was then in course of publication at Paris, 
under the auspices and at the expense of Louis XIV., the 
first splendid collective edition of the Byzantine Historians, 
i. e, of that scries of Historians, Chroniclers, Antiquarians, 


1 It seems to me possible, thougli I 
would Bot be too sure, that the book 
about which Bigot wrote to Milton was 
one cntitle<l Modus tennidi Varlia- 
7nentum apud AngloSy by Henry El- 
syiige, Clerk of the House of Iwords, and 
father of the Henry Elsynge who was 
Clerk of the Commons in the Long 
Parliament (Wood. Ath. III. 363 — 4). 
The book, which nad been sent forth 
under Parliamentary authority in 1641, 
was a standard one ; and manuscript 
copies of it, or drafts for it, more com- 


plete than itself, may well have been 
extant in such places as (the Cotton 
Library or Bradshaw’s. Actually El- 
synge’s autograph of the book, dated 
1626, was extant in London at the date 
of Milton’s letter, though not in the 
Tower, An edition of the book, ‘^en- 
riched with a large addition from the 
author’s original MS.,” was published 
in 1768 ; ami the MS. itself is now in 
the British Museum (Bohn’s Lowndes, 
Article ‘‘ Elsynge ”). 
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and Memoir-writers of the Eastern or Greek Empire from 
the 6th century to the 15th in whose works lies imbedded 
all our information as to the History of the East through 
the Middle Ages. The publication, which was to attain to 
the vast size of thirty-six volumes folio, containing the Greek 
Texts with Latin Translations and Notes, was not to be 
completed till 1711 ; but it had been begun in 1645. Now, 
in Milton^s library, it appears, the Byzantine Historians 
were alrea^ly pretty well represented, either in the shape 
of the earlier volumes of this Parisian collection, or in that 
of separate prior editions of particular writers. There were 
some gaps, however, which he wanted to fill up. He wanted 
the Chromgraplda of Theophanes Isaac! us, a chronicle of 
events from a. d. 277 to a. d. 811; also the Breviannm 
Historicuyii of Constantine Manasses, a metrical chronicle 
of the world from the Creation to a. d. 1081 ; also the book 
of Georgius Codinus, the compiler of the fifteenth century, 
entitled Bxcerpia de Origmibus Const anf hiopolif anis ; also that 
of Anastasius Bibliothecarius on the Lives of the Popes. The 
Parisian editions of these, or of the first three, were now 
out (all in 1655). At the same time there might be sent 
him the Parisian editions, if they had appeared, of the Annals 
of Michael Glycas^ bringing the History of the World from 
the Creation to a. d. 1118, and the valuable Lives of John 
and Manuel Comnenus by Joannes Cinnanins^ the imperial 
notary of the 12th century. — As the Parisian edition of 
Michael Glycas (by Labbe) did not appear till 1660, and 
that of Joannes Cinnaraus (by Du Cange) not till 1670, 
Bigot can have forwarded to Milton only the first-mentioned 
Byzantine books. One may imagine the arrival of the parcel 
of learned folios in the neat new tenement which Milton in- 
habited in Petty France ; and it gives one a stronger idea 
than we have yet had of Milton’s passion for books, and of 
his indomitable perseverance and ingenuity in the use of them 
in his blind state, that he should have taken such pains, at 
our present date, to supply himself with copies of some of the 
rare Byzantine Historians. Connecting this purchase, through 
Bigot, with the recent inquiry, through Heimbach, about the 
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price of Blaeu’s great Atlas, may we not also discern some 
increased attention to the furnishing of the house occasioned 
by the second marriage ? 

The Herald in charge of the Records in the Tower, men- 
tioned in Milton’s letter as one of his acquaintances, was, 
I believe, Wit.ltam Rylky, Norroy King-at-arms. He had 
been Clerk of the Records, under the Master of the Rolls, for 
some years, a;tid was to continue in the post till after the 
Restoration. A more interestingperson was the “ Mk. Stoupe 
who took charge of the cash to Bigot for the Byzantine 
volumes, and was to see to their conveyance to London. — He 
was no common character. A Orison by birth, he had settled 
in London as minister of the French Church in the Savoy ; 
but he had left that post to be one of Thurloe’s travelling- 
agents and ])olitical intelligencers or spies. For two years 
or more he liad been employed in secret missions to France 
and Switzerland, cliiefly for negotiation in the interests of 
the continental Protestants ; and liis success in this kind of 
employment, often at considerable personal risk, and his talent 
for colh.‘cting information in London itself by means of corre- 
spondence from abroad, had gradually recommended him to 
the Protector. Burnet, who knew him well in after life, when 
he was “more a frantic Heist than either a Protestant or 
“Christian,” had more anecdotes about Cromwell from him 
than from any other man. The anecdotes he liked best to 
tell were those in which his own intriguing ability figured. 
Thus it was Stoupe, according to his own account, that knew 
of Cromwell’s design on the Spanish West Indies before all 
the rest of the world. One day, late in 1654, having been 
called^ into the ProtcctoFs room on business, he had noticed 
him very intent upon a map and measuring distances on 
it. Information being Stoupe’s trade, he contrived to see 
that the map was one of the Bay of Mexico, and drew his 
inference. Accordingly, when the fleet of Penn and Venables 
was ready to sail, but nobody knew its destination, “ Stoupe 
“ happened to say in a company he believed the design was 
“ on the West Indies. The Spanish Ambassador, hearing that, 
“sent for him very privately, to ask him upon what ground 
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“ he said it ; and he offered to lay down ^10,000 if he could 
“ make any discovery of that. Stoupe owned to me that he 
“had a great mind to the money, and fancied he betrayed 
“ notliing if he did discover the grounds of these conjectures, 
“since nothing had been trusted to him; but he cxj^ccted 
“greater matters from Cromwell, and said only that in a 
“ diversity of conjectures that seemed to him more probable 
“than any others,” Another of Stoupe’s stories to Burnet 
was even more curious. Having learnt by a letter from 
Brussels that a certain refugee had come over to assassinate 
Cromwell, and was lodged in King Street, Westminster, he 
had hurried to Whitehall, and sent in a note to Cromwell, 
then in Council, saying he had something to communicate. 
Cromwell, supposing it might be one of Stoupe’s ordinary 
pieces of intelligence, had sent out Thurloe to him. Though 
“ troubled at this,” Stoupe had no option but to show 'Hiurloe 
the letter. To his surprise, Thurloe had made liglit of the 
matter, saying that they had rumours of that kind by the 
score, and it was not for a great man like the Protector to 
trouble himself about them. Stoupe, who had hoped his 
fortune would be made, went away “ much cast down,” to 
write to Brussels for surer evidence. lie mentioned the 
matter, however, to Lord Lisle ; and so, when Scxby^s or 
Sindcrcombe’s Plot was discovered a while afterwards, Lisle, 
talking of it with the Protector, and not doubting that the 
Protector knew all about Stoupe^s previous revelation, said 
that must be the man Stoupe had spoken of “ Cromwell seemed 
“amazed at this, and sent for Stoupe, and in great wrath 
“ reproached him for his ingratitude in concealing a matter 
“ of such consequence to him. Stoupe upon this shewed him 
“ the letters he had received, and put him in mind of the note 
“ he had sent in to him, which was immediately after he had 
“ the first letter, and that he had sent out Thurloe to him. 
“ At that Cromwell seemed yet more amazed, and sent for 
“ Thurloe, to whose face Stoupe affirmed the matter ; nor did 
“ he deny any part of it, but only said that he had many such 
“ advertisements sent him, in which till this time he had never 
“ found any truth. Cromwell replied sternly that he ought 
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to have acquainted him with it, and left him to judg'e of the 
“ importance of it. Thurloe desired to speak in private with 
“ Cromwell. So Stoupe was dismissed, and went away, not 
“dou])ting’ but Thurloe would he disgraced.” What was his 
surprise, however, to find not only that Thurloe was not 
disgraced, but that he himself was thenceforth less in favour ? 
Thurloe, in justifying himself, had told Cromwell more about 
Stoupe than ne previously knew, and “ possessed Cromwell 
“ with such an ill opinion of him that after that he never 
“treated him with any confidence.”^ — If the story is true, 
Stoupe’sloss of favour dates from Jan. 1656-7, or two months 
before Milton’s letter to Bigot. It would seem, however, that 
he was still employed in some way as one of Tliurloe’s agents ; 
and hence Milton^s use of him to convey the casli to France.- 
That Milton knew Stoupe would have been certain without 
this evidence ; but the evidence is interesting.'^ 

Of the following State-Letters of Milton, all belonging 
to our present section of his life, five boar date before his 
second marriage, and five after. Those after the marriage 
come at longer intervals than those before : — 

(XCI.) To THE Kjnh of Portugal, Oct. 1656: — Peace with 
Portugal being happily ratihal, the Protector is despatching 
Thomas IVIavnard to be his consul in tliat country. This letter is 
to introduce him and bespeak access for him to his Majesty. 

(XCII.) To the King op Sweden, Oct. 1656: — A soldierly 
knight, Sir William Vavasour, who has been in England, is now 
returning to his military duty under the Swedish King. The Pro- 
tector need hardly rccominciid hack to his Majesty a servant so 
distinguished, but ventures to do so, and to suggest that he should 
be paid his arrears. 

(XCIII.) To THE King op Portugal, Oct. 1656 : — An 
English ship-master, called Thomas Evans, is going to Lisbon to 
prosecute his claim for X7000 against the Brazil Company, being 
damages sustained by the seizure of his ship, the aSc?j/«o, six years 
before, by the Portuguese Government, while he was in the Com- 
pany's service. The Treaty provides for such claims ; and, though 

1 Burnet’s H\«t. of his Oion Time, 3 Stoupe inijr lit make a good character 

Book T. in any historical novel of the tiniM of the 

2 Of the £2000 sent from London to Protectorate. His career did not end 
Geneva in June 1655 as the first instal- then. Ho was to be ‘‘a hrigadier- 
ment of relief for the Piedmontese general in the Preneli armies,” and one 
Ihrotestants (Cromwell’s own subscrip- knows not what else, belore Burnet 
tion) £500 had been sent through made his ac(iuaintance. 

Stoupe. See ante p. 190. 
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the Protector lias written before on the subject generally, he crinnot 
but write specially in this case. 

(XCIV.) To THE Senate of Hambiteg, Oct. 16, 1656 : — Long 
ago, in the time of King Charles, two brothers, James and Patrick 
Plays, being the lawful heirs of tlieir brother Alexander, who had 
died intestate in ITamburg, had obtained a decree in their favour in 
the Hamburg Court, assigning them all the said Alexander’s pro- 
perty, except dower for Ins widow. Fiom that day to this, how- 
ever, chiefly by the influence of Albei*t van Eizen, a man of conse- 
quence in Hamburg, they have been kept out of their rights. 
They are in extreme poverty and have apjdied to the Prote(;tor. 
As he considers it the first duty of his Protectorate to look after 
such cases, he writes this letter. It is to request the Hamburg 
Senate to see that the two brotliers have the full benefit of the old 
decision of the Court. Further delay has been threatened, he 
hears, in the form of an appeal to the Chamber of Spires. That 
such an appeal is illegal will appear by the signed opinions of 
English lawyers which he forwards. ^‘But, if entreaty is of no 
‘‘ avail, it will be necessary, and that by the common right of na- 
‘‘ tions, to resort to measures of retaliation.” His Highness hopes 
this may be avoided by the prudence of the Senate. 

(XCV.) To Louis XIV. of PhiANCK, Nov, 1656 : — Xo answer 
has yet been received to his Highness’s former letter, of May II, on 
the subject of the claim of Sir John Dethicko, then Lord Mayor of 
London, and his partner "William Wakefield, on account of the 
capture of a ship of theirs in 1649 by a pirate acting for Charles 
Stuart, and the insolent detention of the same by M. Ij’Estrades, the 
French Governor of Dunkirk (see the Letter, ante p. 253). Perhaps 
the delay had arisen from the fact that M. L’Estrades was then away 
with the army in Flanders ; but “ now he is living in Paris itself, 
“ or rather fluttering about with impunity in city and court en- 
“ riched with the spoils of our people.” His Highness now im- 
peratively demands immediate and strict attention to the matter. 
It is one of positive obligation by the Treaty; and the honour and 
good faitli of His French Majesty are directly concerned. — It is a 
curious coincidence that within a day or two of the writing of this 
strong letter by Milton in behalf of Sir John Dethick c, that knight 
should have solemnised ]\rilton’s marriage with Katharine Wood- 
cock. Nov. 12 was the date of the marriage; and, as Dethicke is 
spoken of in this letter as no longer in his Mayoralty, it must have 
been written after Lord Mayors day, i. c. after Nov. 9, 1656. 

(XCVI.) To Feetjeeick III., King of Denmakk, Dgo. 1656 : — 
This is another of Cromwell’s fervid Protestant letters, very much 
in the strain of those four months before to the States-General of 
the United Provinces and Charles Gustavus of Sweden, and indeed 
with identical expressions. First he acknowledges letters from his 
Danish Majesty, of date Feb. 16, received through the worthy 
Simon de Pitkurn, his Majesty’s agent. They have been so gratify- 
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ing, ami the matter of them is so important, that his Highness has 
been looking about for a suitable person to be sent as confidential 
minister to Copenhagen. 8uch a person he hopes to send soon : 
meanwhile a letter may convey some thoughts about the state of 
Euro|>e that are much occupying his Highness. The dissensions 
among Protestant States are causing him profound grief. Especially 
he is grieved by the jealousies and misunderstandings that se])arate 
two siich important Protestant States as Denmaik and Sweden. 
Can they not be removed ‘I Sweden and the United Provinces, with 
both of which his Highness had taken the liberty of remonstrating 
to the same effect, have been coming to a happy accommodation : 
M’hy should Denmark ket'p aloof ? Let his Danish Majesty lay this 
to heart. Let him think of the j)ersecutions of Protestants in Pied- 
mont, in Austria, and in Switzerland ; and let him imagine the 
eternal machinations of the Spaniard behind all. These surely are 
inducements sufficient to a reconciliation with Sweden, if it can be 
brought about. The Protector^s good offices towards that end shall 
not be wanting if recpiired. He has the highest esteem for the 
King of Denmark, and would cultivate yet closer alliance with 
him. — lielating to this letter is a minute of Council of the date 
'Jhiesday, Dec. 2 : — “ draft of a letter from his Highness to 

“the King of Denmark was this djiy read, and after read by ])arts; 
‘‘ and the several clauses thereof, being ]^ut to the question, w^ere, 
“with some anamdinents, agreed ; and, the whole being so passed, 
“it was offered to his Highness as the advice of the Council that 
“ his Highiu'ss will i)leasc to send the same.” The letter, there- 
fore, was deemed important. Was the draft read in English or 
in Latin '? On tlie first sujjposition it may still have come from 
IMilton, though it had to go back to him. 

(XCVII.) To AVtlliam, Lantkjrave of Hesse, March 1056-7 : 
— After an apology to the Landgrave for hot having sooner an- 
swered a letter of his received nearly twelve nionths ago, the Pro- 
tector here also plunges into tlic subject of Union among Protestants. 
He is glad that the Landgrave appreciates the exertions in this 
behalf that have l)een made in Britain and elsewhere. “ We have 
“ particularly desired the same peace for the Churches of all Cermany, 
“ where dissension has hccii too sharp and of too long continuance ; and 
“through our Durie, labouring at the same fruitlessly now for 
“ many years, we have lieartily offered any possible service of ours 
“ that might contribute thereto. We remain still in the same 
“ mind ; we desire to sec the same brotherly love to each other 
“among those (churches: ]>ut how hard a business tliis is of settling 
“a peace among those sons of peace, as tliey pretend tlieinselves, 
“ we understand, to our great grief, only too abundantly. For it 
“ is hardly to bo hoped that those of the Keformed and tlioso^ of 
“the Augustan confession will ever coalesce into the communion 
“ of one Church ; they cannot without foi-cc he prevented Irom 
“ severally, by word and writings, defending their own beliefs \ 

u2 
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‘‘ and force cannot consist with ecclesiastical tranquillity. This, 
“ at least, however, they might allow one to entreat — that, as they 
‘^do differ, they would differ more humanely and moderately, and 
“love each other nevertheless.” It is a great pleasure to the 
Protector to exchange sentiments on this subject with a Prince of 
such distinguished Protestant ancestry. 

(XCVlll.) To THE Duke of Couklaxd, March 1657 : — After 
thanking ibis potentate of tlie Baltic for his hospitality, some time 
ago, to an English agent passing through to Muscovy, the Protector 
brings to his notice the case of one John Jamesone, a Scotchman, 
master of one of the Duke's ships. The ship had been wrecked 
going into poi't., but not by Jamesone’s fault. The pilot, to whom 
he had intrusted it, according to rule and custom, had been alone 
to blame. Jamesone has been a faithful servant of the Duke for 
seven years ; he is in great distress ; and his Highness hopes the 
Duke will not stop his pay. 

(XCIX.) To the Consuls and Senate of Dantzic, April 
1657 : — The Dantzigers, for whom the Protector has a great res])ect, 
have unfortunately sided with the Poles against the King of 
Sweden. Would that, for the sake of Religion, and in the spirit 
of their old commercial amity with England, they had chosen 
otherwise, or would yet change their views ! That, however, is 
rather beyond the immediate business of this letter ; which is to 
rec^uest them either to release the noble Swede, Count Konigsmarck, 
who has become their prisoner by treachery, or at least make his 
captivity easier. 

(C.) To THE Emperor op Russia, April 1657 : — On the throne 
of this vast, chaotic, semi -Asiatic Ihnpire at this time was Alexis, 
the son and successor of Michael Romanoff, the founder of that new 
dynasty under wliich Russia was to enter on her era of greatness. 
He had come to the throne, as a young man, in 1645, and had since 
then, in the despotic Czarisli way, continued his father’s policy for 
the civilization of his subjects by cultivating commerce with the 
neighbouring European states, and bringing in foreigners for service 
in his armi( s or otherwise. On the execution of Charles I., how- 
ever, he had broken utteily with the Regicide Island, and had 
ordered out of his dominions all English adherents of the Parlia- 
ment. He alone of European Sovereigns had at once taken this 
high stand against the English Republic. But events, Russian 
interests, and communications from the Protector, had gradually 
brought him round. Since 1654, when a certain William Prideaux 
had been sent to Russia as agent for the Protector, the trade with 
Russia, through Archangel, liad resumed its former dimensions, 
under rules permitting English merchants to sell and buy goods at 
/Vrchangel, and have a factory there, but “not to go up in the 
country for Moscow or any other city in Russia.”^ The envoy 
himself, however, had visited Moscow ; and his long letters thence, 

1 TUurloe, II. 562. 
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or from ArcIjangeJ, Jiad thrown much light on the internal condition 
of that strange outlandish Muscovy, as Jiussia was then generally 
called, about wliich there had been hitherto more of curiosity than 
knowledge. The immense wealth of the Emperor, his vast military 
forces, the barbaric splejidours of his Court, the Oriental sub- 
missivencss of the people and their oddities of dress and manners, 
the peculiarities of the Greek Religion, the great resources of Russia, 
and the obstructions yet existing in the way of trade with her, had 
all become topics of English gossip. But, in fact, Alexis liacl be- 
come a considerable personage in general Euro])can politics. By 
wars with Poland, and other populations about him, he bad greatly 
enlarged bis territories, adopting new titles of sovereignty to signify 
the same ; and in the general imbroglio of Nortb-Eastern Europe, 
involving Sweden, Denmaik, Poland, the United Provinces, and 
even Germany, he had come to be a power whose movements and 
embassies commanded attention. It liad l>ecn resolved, therefore, 
by the Protector aild liis Council to send a more special envoy to 
the Great Duke of Miiscovia’^* and, on the 12tb of March 1650-7, 
Ric I lAKD Bradshaw, Esq., so long Resident for the Commonwealth 
at Hamburg, was recommended by the Council to bis Highness as 
tlie proper person.' The present letter of Milton, accordingly, is 
the Letter of Credence wliich Hradsliaw was to take witli him. — 
The Letter is addressed to his Russian Majesty, as punctually as 
possible, by all bis chaos of titles, thus ; “ Oliver, Protector of the 
“ CommonweaUli of England, Scotland, Treland, &c., to the Most 
“ Serene and most powerful Prince and liord, the Emperor and 
“Great Puke of all Russia, Lord of VolodomiTia, Moscow, and 
“ Novgorod, King of Kazan, A«tracan, and Siberia, Lord ofVobscow, 
“ Great Uukc of Smolensk, Tuerscow, and other places, Lord and 
“ Great Duke of Novogruda, and of the lower countries of Czeruigow, 
“Rezanscow, &c., Lord of all the Northern Clime, and also Lord 
“ of Everscow, Cartalinska, and many other lands.’’ ^ After refer- 
ring to the old commercial intercourse between Russia and Eng- 
land, tlie Protector says he is moved to seek closer communication 
with liis most august Imperial IVlajcsty by that extraordinary worth, 

Order Rook of ilate. “Weatka, Boli^aria, Lord and Grand- 

2 (yoinpare this address witli ' that “ Duke of Novagrada and the low lands 

which the Envoy of the Ifnited Pro- "of Zenij'ow, Resan, Rolotzko, Rostof, 

vinces was insirncted by the States- " Yareslav, Belooseria, Uiloria, Ohdoria, 

General to be most ininetiial in using " Condinia, Wietepsky, M'StitsIof, J^c^rd 

in liis addresses to bis (y/arisli Majesty "of all the Northern Lands, TiOrd of the 

nearly six years before (Aiig. 1651 : see " Land of Iversky, Czar of Cartaliusky 

Tliurloe, I. 19f)):~“Mo.d illustrious, "andGrusinsky, and ofthe Land of (’ar- 

“Irnost potent great Lord, Ozar and " dadinsky, Prince J>f the Cireasses ami 

“Grand Duke Alexey Miehaelowitz, “Gorshes,lieirofhisFatlu*randGrand- 

“ Autocrat or of all both the Greater aud “father, and Lord and Sovii<*igu of 

“ Lesser Russia, Czar of Kiof, Wolodo- “ many other Easterly, Wi'sterly, and 

“miria, Novgorod, Czar of Kazan, Czar “Northerly Lordships an I Dominions." 

“of Astracan, Czar of Siberia, Lord of Milton, for the JVotoetor, is some\yhat 

“ I’leseow, and Grand Duke of Smo- more economical, and uses tor CTrtr. 

“ leiisko, Tweer, Jugonia, Permia, 
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far outshining that of all his ancestors, by which he lias won Iiim- 
self so good an opinion among all neighbouring Princes. Then he 
introduces and highly recominouds Bkadshaw, who will duly reveal 
his instructions. 

The mission of Bradshaw to Russia was not the only 
incident in the Protector’s diplomatic service about this time 
in wliicli Jlilton, as Foreign Secretary Extraordinary, may 
have felt an interest. Morcand, after having been in Swit- 
zerland for about a year and a half on the business that liad 
grown out of his original Piedmontese mission, liad been at 
length recalled, leaving the Swiss agency, as before, in the 
hands of Pell by himself. lie had been back in London 
since Dec. 1656, had attended the Council several times to 
give full and formal report of his iH’Oceedings^ and had also 
apiieared before the great Committee for the Collection for the 
Piedmontese Protestants, and presented his accounts of the 
moneys received and expended. All that he had done met 
with high approbation ; and^ by way of reward in kind, it 
was voted by the Council, May 5, 1657, that he should have 
. 36^700 for ^ the charge of paper, printings, and cutting of the 
maps, for 2000 copies of his History,* and the whole of the 
profits of that book. Morland’s U'hstory of ike Evanrjelical 
Churches (f Picniout^ which appeared in the following year, 
was therefore a State publication the copyright of which was 
made over to the author. More munificent still was the 
reward of the services of Meadows in Portugal. His special 
mission having been successfully accomplished, and ordinary 
consular duty in Lisbon having been put into good hands, he 
too had returned to London, but only to 1x3 designated at once 
(Feb. 24, 1656-7) for another mission of importance. This 
was that mission to the King of Denmark which Cromwell 
had promised in his letter to the King of Dec. 1656, but for 
which a suitable person had not then been found. To Meadows, 
fresh from Portugal, the appointment to Denmark was in 
itself a high compliment ; but there were very substantial 
accompaniments. His allowance in his new mission was to 
be 1000 a year ; a special sum of .:^’400 was voted for the 
ex])enso of his journey; and it was ordered that, for his able 
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discharge of his Portuguese mission, jf'lOO a year should be 
settled on him and his for ninety-nine years—a vote partly 
commuted a few days afterwards (March 19) into a present 
money-payment of .^^1000. For Dukie, who was also now back 
in England, and indeed close to Milton in Westminster, after 
another of his roving missions, first through Switzerland, and 
then in otlier parts, there was to be no employment so dis- 
tinguished as^that found for Meadows. It was enough that 
he should be at hand for any farther service of propagandism 
in behalf of his life-long idea of a Pan-Protestant Union. 
Of two new diplomatic appointments that were soon to be 
made, both above Uurie’s mark, we shall hear in time. The 
most splendid diplomatic appointment of all in the Protector’s 
service liad, as we already know (ante p. 114), just received 
an increase of dignity. The Scottish Colonel William 
L ocKHAirr, the husband of Cromwell’s niece, and his Ambas- 
sador at the Court of France since April 1656, had been back 
on a visit in the end of the year to attend Parliament and to 
consult with Cromwell ; and now, knighted by Cromwell, he 
had returned to Franco as Sir WillIx\m Lockhart, with his 
great allowance of .£100 a week, or ,£:’5200 a yearl 

At no time, indeed, since the beginning of the Protectorate, 
bad there been such activity in that foreign and diplomatic 
department of the Protector’s service to which Milton be- 
longed. CromwelFs alliance ofleiivsivc and defensive with 
France against Spain (March 23, 1656-7), leading imme- 
diately to the transport of an English auxiliary army under 
General Reynolds to co-operate with the French in Flanders 
(ante pp. 140-141), would in itself have caused an increase of 
such activity; but, in addition to this, and inextricably in- 
volved with this in Cromwell’s general Anti-Spanish policy, 
was that idea of a League or Union of the Protestant States 
of Europe which had first perhaps been roused in his mind by 
the Piedmontese massacre of 1655, but had gradually, as so 
many of Milton’s subsequent State- Letters i^^Dve, assumed 

^ Council Order Books of dates Jan. Durie, dated ‘^Westminster, May 28, 
1, 27, Feb. 3, 24, March 5, 12, 19, l(>r>7,” in Vaughan’s Brotcctorate (II. 

1656—7, and May 5, 1667 ; Letter of 173). 
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firmer form and wider dimensions. The Dutch, the Pro- 
testant Swiss, the Protestant German princes and cities, the 
Danes, the Swedes, the Protestants of Transylvania and other 
eastern parts, perhaps even the Russians, all, so far as 
CromwelTs influence could g'o, were to be brought to a 
common understanding* for the promotion of Protestant in- 
terests throughout the world and the defiance of all to the 
contrary. It was Durie’s old dream of Pan-Protestantism 
redrearnt by a man whose state was kingly, and who had 
the means of turning his dreams into realities. Now, con- 
sequently, in the service of that dream, as in his service 
generally, 

“ Thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest.” 

While so many were tlius coming and going, at 800 a 
year, *^’1000 a year, or j£5000 a year, blind Milton, with his 
^200 a year, could only “ stand and wait,’’ the stationary 
Latin drudge. The return of his old assistant Meadows from 
Portugal may again have relieved him of somewhat of the 
drudgery ; for, though Meadows was designated for the new 
mission to Denmark Feb. 24, 1656-7, he did not actually set 
out for Denmark till the following August, and there is some- 
thing like ])roof that in the interval, envoy though he now was, 
he resumed secretarial duty at Whitehall under Tiualoe. 
His renewed presence in London may account for the com- 
parative rarity of Milton’s State-Letters from Dec. 1656 to 
April 1657, and also for the fact that then there follows a 
total blank of four months in the series, bringing us precisely 
to August, when ileadows was pre])aring to go away again. 
What passed during these months we already know. The 
great question of Kingship or continued Protectorship, which 
had been in suspense during those months of March and April 
in which Milton had written his last four lett(*rs, had been 
brought to a close May 8, when Cromwell at last decisively 
refused the Crown ; and the First Session of his Second Par- 
liament had accordingly ended, June 26, not in his corona- 
tj6n, as had been expected, but in his inauguration in that 
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Second Protectorship the constitution of which had been 
framed by the Parliament in their so-called Petilioji and 
Advice . — What may have been Milton’s thoughts on the 
Kingship question we can pretty easily conjecture. Almost 
to a certainty, he was one of the private ‘‘ Contrariants,'^ one 
of those Oliverians who, with Lambert, Fleetwood^ and most 
of the Army-m(jn, objected theoretically to a return to King- 
ship, feared it would be fatal, and were glad therefore when 
Cromwell declined it and accepted the constitutionalized 
Protectorship instead. Put, indeed, by this tirae^ it is pos- 
sible that Milton, though still Oliverian in the main, still a 
believer in Croinwi'irs greatness and goodness, was not so 
devotedly an Oliverian as he had been when he had written 
his i)aneg*yric on the Protector and the Protectorate in his 
Befemio SccHuda. Even then he had made his reserves, and 
had ventured to exi)ress them in advices and cautions to 
Cromwell himself. lie can hardly have professed that in 
those virtues of the avoidance of arbitrariness and self-will, 
the avoidance of over-legislation and over-restriction, which 
he had esj)ecially recommended to Cromwell, the rule of the 
Protector througli the last three years had quite satisfied his 
ideal. IMany of the so-called ‘‘arbitrary” measures, and even 
the temporary device of the Major-Cleneral ships, he may have 
excused, as Cromwell himself did, on the jilea of absolute 
necessity; all the measures distinctly for repression of 
loyalist risings and conspiracies must have had his thorough 
approbation ; and, in the great matter of liberty of specu- 
lation and sj)eet*h, Cromwell had certainly shown more 
sympathy with the spirit of Milton’s Areopagifica than most 
of his Councillors or either of his Parliaments. Nor, as 
we have suHiciently seen, did Milton’s notions of Pul)li(‘ 
Liberty, any more than CromweU’s, formulate themselves in 
mere ordinary constitutionalism, or the doctrine of the right- 
ful supremacy of Parliaments elected by a wide or universal 
sutlrage, and a demand that such should be sitting always, 
lie had more faith j)erliaj)s, as Cromwell had, in a good, 
broad, and pretty permanent Council, acting on Iiheral prin- 
ciples, and led by some single mind. But there /lad been 
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disappointments. What, for example, of the frecpient ques- 
tionings and arrests of Bradshaw, Vane, and other high- 
minded Republicans whom Milton admired, and what es- 
pecially of the prolonged disgrace and imprisonment of his 
dear friend Overton? Or, even if the plea of necessity or 
supposed necessity should cover such cases too (for CromweU’s 
informations through Thurloe might reach farther than the 
public knew, and the good Overton, at all events, had gone 
into devious and dangerous courses), what about the Pro- 
tector’s grand infatuation on the subject of an Established 
Church ? lie had preserved the abomination of a State-paid 
ministry; he had made that institution the very pride of his 
Protectorate; he was actually fattening up over again a mis- 
cellaneous State-clergy, in place of the old Anglicans, by 
studied encouragements and augmentations of stipend. So 
Milton thought, and very much in that language ; and here, 
abov^e all, must have been his dissatisfaction with Cromweirs 
Government, But what could be done? What other (Jo- 
vernment could there be ? What would the Commonwealth 
have been without Cromwell, and in what condition would it 
be if he were removed ? On the whole, what could a blind 
X)rivate thinker do but, in his occasional interviews with the 
great Protector on business, or his rarer presences perhaj)s in 
a retired ])iaee at one of the Protector’s musical entertain- 
ments at Whitehall, keej) all such thoughts to himself, re- 
serving frank expression of them for his intimates, and 
meanwhile behaving as a loyal Oliverian and performing his 
duty ? In such a state of mind, as I believe, did Milton j)ass 
from the First Protectorate into the Second. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Oliver’s second protectorate: juxe 2f3, 1657 — sept. 3, 1658. 

liKlJ.VL b’oims AND CEUKMONIAL OF THE SECOND IMtOTEC- 
TOKATE: TJIK EU()TKf!TOK’s FAMILY: THE PRIVY COUNCIL : 
KbyniiKMENT OF LAMHEUT : DEATH OF AJ)MIIIA1. liLAKK : 
THE FUEN(’II ALJHANCE AND SUCJCESSES IN FLANDEKS : 
SIK(}E AND CAPTUPvE OF MAIIDIKE : OTIiEK FOREIGN 
UELATIONB OF THE PUOTECTOUATE : SPECIAL ENVOYS TO 
DENMAUK, SWEDEN, AND THE UNITED PROVINCES: AIMS 
OF (HIOMWELL\s DIPI.OMACY IN NORTHERN AND EASTERN 
EUUOFE : PROGRESS OF IIIS ENGLISH CHURCII-KSTA BLISH- 
IRENT : CONTROVERSY BETWEEN JOHN GOODWIN AND 
MARCllAMONT NEEDHAM: THE PROTECTOR AND THE 
(R; AKERS : DEATH OF JOHN LILBURNE : DEATH OF SEXBY : 
MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM TO MARY 
FAIRFAX: MARRIAGES OF CROMWELl/s TWO YOUNGEST 
DAU(JHTEPvS : PREPARATIONS FOR ANOTHER SESSION OF 
THE PARLIAMENT: WRITS FOR THE OTHER HOUSE: LIST 
OF (CROMWELl/s PEERS. — REASSEMBLING OF THE PARLIA- 
MENT, JAN. 20 , 1657 - 8 : Cromwell's opening spek(Mi, 
WITH THE SUPPLEMENT BY FIENNES: ANTl-OLT VERIAN 
SPIRIT OF THE COMMONS: THEIR OPPOSITION TO THE 
OTHER HOUSE: CROMWELl/s SPEECH OF REMONSTRANCE; 
PERSEV FRANCE OF THE COMMONS IN THEIR OPPOSITION : 

Cromwell’s last speech and dissolution the 
PARLIAMENT, FEB. 4 , 1657 - 8 . — STATE OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT AFTER THE DISSOLUTION : THE DANGEliS, AND 
( ROMWELiAs DEAIHNGS with THEM : IIIS LIGHT DEAL- 
INGS WITH THE DISAFFECTED COMMON WE ALTlPs MEN : 
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THREATENED SPANISH INVASION FROM FLANDERS, AND 
RAMIFICATIONS OF THE ROYALIST CONSPIRACY AT HOME : 
ARRESTS OF ROYALISTS, AND EXECUTION OF SLINGSRY 
AND HFAVIT: THE CONSPIRACY CRUSHED : DEATH OF 
ROBERT RICH: THE EARL OF WAUWKNv’s I.ETTER TO 
CROMVYELL, AND HIS DEATH: MORE SUCCESSES IN FLAN- 
DERS: SIEUE AND CAPTURE OF DUNKIRK: SPLENDID 
EXCHAN(;ES OF compliments between (.''ROMWELL AND 
LOUIS XIV. : NEW INTERFERENCE IN BEHAI.F OF THE 
PIEDMONTESE PROTESTANTS, AND PROJECT OF A PROTES- 
TANT COUNCIL T>E riinPAaAXJLi Fn>E : PROSPECTS OF THE 
(UIURCH ESTABLISHMENT : DESIRE OF THE INDEPENDENTS 
FOR A CONFESSION OF FAITH : ATTENDANT DIFFICUETIES : 
CROMWEIJAs POLICY IN THE AFFAIRS OF THE S(M)TTISH 
KIRK : HIS DESIGN FOR THE KVANG ELIZATION AND CIVIL- 
IZATION OF THE HIGHLANDS: HIS GRANTS TO THE UNI- 
VERSITIES OF EDINP.URGH AND GLAS'IOW: HIS COUNCIL 
IN SCOTLAND: MONK AT DALKEITH: CROMWELl/s IN- 
TENTIONS IN THE CASES OF BIDDLE AND JAMES NAYLER ; 
PROPOSED NEW ACT FOR RESTRICTION OF THE 1*RESS : 
FIRMNESS AND GRANDEUR OF THE PROTECTORATE IN 
JULY 1058 ; CROMWELl/s BARONETCIES AND KNKJHT- 
HOODS : WILIJNGNESS TO CALL ANOTHER PARLIAMENT : 
DEATH OF LADY (G.AYPOLE : CROMWELL’s ILLNESS AND 
LAST DAYS, WITH THE LAST ACTS AND INJHDENTS OF HIS 
PROTECTORSHIP. 

Whether Cromwell’s Second and Constitutionalized Pro- 
tectorship was as a^recal)le to himself as his First had been 
may be doubted. He liad accepted it, however, and meant to 
try it in all ^ood faith. If, on the one hand, it was more 
limited, on the other it was attended with more of 
ifrandour and dig^nity. Inasmuch as the actual Kingship had 
been offered him, and the new constitution was exactly that 
which would have gone with the Kingship, his Proteidorsliip 
now, in the eyes of all the world, was equivalent to Kingship. 
When inducted into his First Protectorship, stately though the 
ceremonial had been, he had worn but a black velvet suit, 
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with a "old hand round his hat, and the chief symbol of his 
investiture had been the removal of his own military sword 
and substitution of the civil sword presented to him by 
Lambert. He had come into this Second Protectorship robed 
in piiri)le, and holdiri" a sceptre of massy "old. In heraldry, 
as well as in reality, he had taken his place among the 
Sovereigns of Ihirope. 

Hound about Cromwell, even through the First Protectorate, 
there had been, as we have abundantly seem, much of tlie 
splendour and equipage of sovereignty. The phrases “ His 
Highness’s Court” and “His Highness's Household” had 
become quite familiar. On all public occasions he was attended 
and addrt'ssed most eor(‘moniously ; when he rode out in state 
it was with life-guards about him, outriders in front, and 
coaches following; and the Order-Books of the Council prove 
that his relations to the Council were regulated by careful 
eti([nette, and that his personal attendance at any of their 
mi'etings was r(\"arded as a distinction. One observes also, 
as witli Cromwell’s approval, and in evidence of the conser- 
vatism that had been growing upon himself, a retention or 
even multiplieaiion of aristocratic forms in his court and 
"overnnumt. He had conferred knighthoods less sparingly 
than at first, tliough still rather sparingly; ^ in nnuitionsof any 
of the old nobility, whether those that had become Oliverian 
and were to be seen at Whitehall, or those who lived in 
retirement, their old titles were scrupulously preserved, — o. g. 
“The ]\Tar(piis of Hertford,” “The Earl of Warwick,” “The 
Earl of ArulgTav(',” “ The Lord Viscount Tjisle,” The Kight 
Honourable the Lord Broghill ” ; and not only were oflicial 
or courtesy titles still recognised, as by calling Fleetwood 

* Horn is a list of C’ronnvcirs Kniiflits 16.5(1); Rirhard Conil>e n>r>(>) : 

of the First Froteetorate, so far as 1 L«)nl Mayor Dethii'ke and (Jeorj^e Fleet- 

have ascertained Ihein : — Lord Mayor wood, Esii. f lliu'ks (hotli Se[>t. 15, 

TIninias Viner (Feb. 8, IdrNL -1) ; ,Tolm 16r»(>) ; And assador Lot khart , Ford 

Coplestini (dune 1, 16.5.5) ; (k)lonel .John Mayor Rol >rt Tiehhonrne. StitM ifl 

Reynolds (dune 1 1. 16,5.5) ; Lord Mayor dames (kdth 'rpe, and Lislebone L»>n^, 

Sir (diristopher I*aek (Sejd. 20, 165.5) ; Keeord r of London (all Dec. 10, 

Colonel Thomas Pride, of ‘ Pride’s Purge' 16.56) ; Colon J .lames Whitlocke. a son 

celebrity (dan. 17, 165.5 -6) ; Major- of HnlstrodeWhitliH'kefJan.O.lbob- 
General .John Barkstead, Lieutenant of Thomas l)i»’kson, ot Vork (iMaroli d, 
the Tower (.Jan. 10, 16.55" (i) ; M.Coyel, 1656 — 7); Richard Stayner (.June 11, 
of llic Swedish Embjissy (April 1.5, 1657). 
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“ My Lord Deputy/’ Wliitlocke “ Lord Commissioner Whit- 
locke,” Fiennes “ Lord Commissioner Fiennes/’ and Lawrence 
“ Lord President Lawrence/’ but there had been a curious 
extension of usage in this last particular. The Protector’s 
sons had become respectively “The Lord Ilichard Cromwell” 
and “The Lord Henry Cromwell” in the newspajH?rs and in 
public correspondence ; and, for some reason or other, probably 
on account of places held in his Highness’s Household or 
Ministry apart from the Council, at least two of the Coun- 
cillors had of late received similar courtesy-promotion. From 
the beginning of 1655 Lambert had ceased to be called 
“ Major-deneral Lambert/’ and had become “ Lord Lambert,” 
and from the beginning of 1656 “ Mr. Strickland ” had ]>assed 
into “Lord Strickland.” They are so named both in the 
Council Order-Books and in the Journals of the First Session 
of the Second Parliament. 

If there had been so much of sovereign and aristocratic 
form in the First Protectorate, there was a natural increase of 
such in the Second. In the lirst place, the family of the 
Protector now lived in the reflection of that dignity of the 
purple which had been formally thrown round himself. The 
Protector’s very aged Mother having died in honour and peace 
at Whitehall, Nov. 16, 1654, blessing him with her last 
words the family, in the Second Protectorate, was as fol- 
lows : — 

HIS HIGHNESS, OLIVER, LORD PROTECTOR : 58. 

Her Highness, Elizabeth, Lady Puotectkess. 

Children and Children-in-Law. 

1. The Lady Bridget: cefat. 33: Ireton’s widow, married to 
Fleetwood since 1(352. Fleetwood, though ho luxd been re- 
called from Ireland in the middle of 1(355, and bad been in 
London since then, retained his noiiiiiuil Lord-Deputy ship tili 
Nov. 1657. 


' At "ninety-four years of a^e” ac- 
cording to a letter of T}lllrloe^s the day 
after her death (Thurloe to Pell, Nov. 
17, 1654, in Vaughan’s Frotectorate, I. 
79 * 61) ; but Colontd Chester ( WeH- 


minster Ahhey 521, Xoie) sees 

reason for believing slio had been ])ap- 
tized at Ely, Oct. 28, 1565, and was 
therefore only in her ninetieth year at 
her death. 
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2. The Lord Eichard Cromwell : mtat 31 : married since 1649 

to Dorothy Mayor, daughter of Richard Mayor, Esq., of 
Hursley, Hants, who had been member for Hants in the Long 
Parliament, a fellow-Colonel with Cromwell in the Civil AVar, 
and afterwards in some of the Councils of tlie Commonwealth, 
in tlie Little Parliament, and in the Council of the Protectorate. 
— TJiough Lord llichard^s tastes were all for a quiet country- 
life, with hawking, bunting, and horse-racing,” he had been 
in both the Parliaments of the Protectorate, and had taken 
some little part in the Second. His father now brought him 
more forward. On the 3rd of July, 1657, when the Second 
Protectorate was but a week old, the Lord Protector resigned 
his Chancellorship of the University of Oxford ; and on the 
18th Lord Richard was elected in his stead. He was installed 
at Whitehall, July 29. He was also made a ('’olonel, and at 
length he was brought into the Council. The fact is thus 
minuted in the Council’s Books under date Doc. 31, 1657 : — 
“ The Lord Richard Cromwell did this day take the (>ath of a 
“ Councillor, the same being adiniiiistered unto him by the 
“ Karl of Alulgrave and (icneral Desborough, in virtue of his 
“ Highness’s Commission under the Great Seal.” He was 
immediately put on all Committees of the Council ; and gene- 
rally after that, when he did attend, his name was imt next 
after the President's in the sederunt. 

3. Tjik Lord Hknry ('komwell : cefat. 29 : in the Army since his 

■ boyhood; Colonel since 1649; Major-General and chief Com- 
mander in Ireland since the middle of 1655. At the beginning 
of the Second Protc'ctorate he was still in the Government of 
Ireland with his military title only ; but on the 2 1th of 
November 1657 lu^ was sworn into the full Lord Deputysbi]) 
in succession to Kleetwt)od. He had been married since 1653 
to a daughter of Sir Francis Russell, of Chippenham, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

4. Thpi Lady Elizabeth : itiat. 28 : married in her seventeenth 

year to John Clay polk, Esq., of a Northamptonshire tamily. 
He 'had been made the Lord Protector’s “Master of Horse/' 
and had therefore been known for some time l)y the courtesy- 
title of “ liord Claypole.” He liad been in the Second Par- 
liament of the Protectorate ; and, as Alaster of Horse, had 
figured prominently in the ceremonial of the late Installation. 
Lord and 1 iady Claypole were established in the household ot 
the Lord Protector, at AVhitehall, or at Hampton Court; mid 
Lady Claypole was a very favourite daughter. 

5. The Lady Mary : ivtat. 21. 8hc was unmai ried when the Second 

Protectorate began, though Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper is said 
to have sought her band, and to have turned against the 
Protector on being refused it; bi|t op the 18th ot November 
1657 she became the second wife of Tho.>ias Bellasis, 


VOL. V. 
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Viscount Falconbrjdge, one of the old nobility. He was 
about thii ty years of age, had been abroad, had been sounded 
by Loekliart in Paris as to his inclinations to the Protectorate, 
had given every satisfaction in that matter, and had been cer- 
tihed l)y Lockhart to the Protector as ** a i)ersou of extra- 
ordinary parts.” On his own account, and also because he 
was of an old Royalist family, his marriage with Lady Mary 
was thought an excellent match. 

6. Thk Lady Fhancks : letift. 19. This, the youngest of Crom- 
well’s children, was also unmarried at the beginning of the 
Second Protectorate. The fond dream of the wealthy old 
Oloueestershire squire, Mr. John Dutton, that his nephew and 
Cromwell’s ward, Mr. William Dutton, Andrew ^larvell’s pupil 
at Eton with the Oxenbridges, might become the husband 
of the Lady Frances, as had been arranged betwecui him and 
Cromwell (vol. IV. pp. 61 had not been fulfilled ; and, 

the old s(|uire himself being now dead, young Dutton was left 
to find another wife for himself in due time.^ For tin* Lady 
Frances, his Highness's youngest daughter, there might well 
be greater destinies. There ha<l been vague whispers, inde(‘d, 
of a suggestion in certain quarters that (fiiarles II. himself 
should propose for her and negotiate for a restoration, or a 
succession to Cromwell, accordingly; but for more than a year 
there had been more authentic talk of her marriage with Mn. 
RruiKKT PacH, the only son of Lord Rich, and grandson 
and (after his father) heir-apparent of the Earl of M'arwick. 
That this great and popular old Parliamentarian and Presby- 
terian Farl had been won round at last to the Jh()t(‘ctorate, 
and that he had graced the late Installation conspicuously by 
his ])resence, were no imim])ortant facts ; and the projt eted 
family-alliance was by no means inditVerent to (’ronnvell. 
There were difficulties, not on the part of the young peo])le ; 
hut at length, Xov. 11, 1657, just a week hefoi e tin* inarriag(* 
of the elder sister to Lord Falconhridge, Lady Frances did 
hcconie tlie wife of Mr. Rich. In the fourth month of the 
man iage, however, Fch. 16, 1657-8, the hushainl died, leaving 
the La<ly Frances, not yet twenty years of age, a widow. She 
married again, and did n(»t die till dan. 1720-1. 

0th i:k Rkuatjvis 

AVorth nofing among tlie Relatives of (Jromwell aliv(; in the S<‘(‘oiid 
Protectoral(!, were the following: — (1) The Protector's eldest sur- 
viving sLter, Elizabktii (Jkumwell, wtat. 64, living at Ely, nn- 
inarried, and receiving occasional presents from her hrtjther. She 

i The will of John Dutton, Esej., of a widow eventually-—'' Mary, daughter 
Sherborne, GloiiceHteishire, was proved “of John, ViM'uuntScudajnore, aufl relict 
June JO, just four days after the “of Thonia.s Russell of Worcestershire, 
beginning of tlie Second Protectorate ; “ Esq.” i^Noble’s Cromwell, I. ])j) 153 — 

and young M’ William Dutton married 151). 
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lived to 1672. (2) The Protectors sister Catherine, mtat. 61, 

fii’st ni/irrled to a lloger Whetstone, a Parliamentfirian officer, an(l 
afterwards to Colonel John Jones, meinher of the Long Parlia- 
ment for Monmouthshire, and one of the Regicides. He had been 
a member of the first and second Coiiiicils of the Commonwealth, 
had been for some time in Ireland as one of Fleetwood’s Council, 
and was now a member of the Protector's Second ParlianuMit. 
(3) The Protector’s youngest sister Rohina, formerly the wife of a 
Peter French, 1 ).!)., but now the wife of Dr. John Wilkins, 
AVarden of Wadhani College, Oxford. AVilkins held the AVarden- 
ship by disjjoni^ation from Cromwell, his marriage in the office being 
against Statute. The oiily child of Mrs. AVilkins, by her first 
marriage, became afterwards the wife of Archbishop Tillotson. 
(I) The Protector’s nieci*, Korina, daughter of his deceased sister 
Airs. Anna Sewster, and now wife of Sir AVilliam Lockhart. 
(5) The Pioteetor’s hrotlier-in-law (Vh.onel A^aj.kntixe AV^alton, 
who had been member for Huntingdonshire in the Long Parlia- 
ment, one of the Regicides, and a member of all the Councils of the 
Commonwealth. His first wife, Oliver’s sister Alargaret, being 
dead, he bad married a second, and bad for some time been less 
active ])olitieally and less OHverian. (6) The Protector’s hrotJier- 
iu-law John Desboroikhi, known as an officer of horse through 
the Civil Wars, and latterly as one of Cromwells stoutest adluu’euts 
through his Interim Dictatorship and Protectorate, a member of 
both his Pai liauumts, one of his Councillors, and one of his Alajor- 
Geiiorals, though opposed to the Kingship, lie was now a widower 
by the recent death of bis wife, (Jromwell’s sister Jane. (7) The 
I'rotector’s cousin, or father’s sister’s son, Edward Whalley, 
Colonel in tin* (fivil \V"ars, one of the Regicides, and latterly member 
of botli Parliaments of the Protectorate and one of the Afajor- 
Ccnerals. (8) The Protector’s aunt, or fathers sister, AIus. Eliza- 
beth Hami'DKN, mother of the famous Hampden, and now a very 
aged widow, living about AVhitehall, with another son alive, besides 
grandchildren by her famous dead son, the eldest of whom, Richard 
Hampden, was a member of the present Parliament. (9) The Pro- 
tector’.s cousin’s j-oii, Colonel Richard Inc.oldsby, a Recruiter in 
the Long Parliament, one of the, signers of Charles’s death-warrant, 
and one of the membeis for Buckinghamshire in both Parliaments 
of the IVoteetorate. — Alorc distant kindred of the IVotector 
were the Denches of Berkshire, and the AIashams of Essex, the 
head of whom. Sir William Mashain, Bart., had been member fur 
that county in the Long Parliament, and a member of all the 
Councils of the Commonwealth and of the first Parliament ot the 
Protectorate. The poet WALiiER was, connected with the Proteetoi- 
by his cousiiiship with the Hampdens.' 


^ Among authorities for the facts in 
this compilation, besides Coiiucil Order 

X 


Books and the wliolo narrative hereto- 
fore, are CarlyleVAlja;fta„>fi^^ 
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The Protector s new Privy Council for liis Second Protec- 
torate was not constituted till Monday, July 13, 1657, more 
than a fortnight after his installation. Then, his Highness 
being present, there were sworn in, according to the new oath 
of fidelity provided by the Petition and Advice, Lord President 
Lawrence, General Desborough, Lord Commissioner Fiennes, 
the Earl of Mulgrave, Lord Viscount Lisle, Mr. Rous, Lord 
Deputy Fleetwood, Lord Strickland, and Mr. Secretary 
Thurloe. This last took his seat at the board as full Coun- 
cillor by special nomination of his Highness. In the course 
of the next few meetings there came in Colonel Sydenham, 
Major-General Skippon, Sir Gilbert Pickering, and Sir Charles 
Wolseley, raising the number to thirteen; which completed 
the Council for some time, though Colonel Philip Jones and 
Admiral ^Montague afterwards took tlnur seats, and Lord 
Richard Cromwell, as we have seen, was addcnl Dec. 31. 
On comparing the total list with that of the Council of the 
First Protectorate (Vol. IV. p. 545), it will be seen that Crom- 
well retained all that were alive of his former Council, excej>t 
Lambert, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, and ^Fr. Richard 
Mayor. Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper had been a deserter 
from the former Council as early as Dec. 1654, and had since 
then been so conspicuous in the opposition that he had been 
one of the ninety-three excluded from the House at the 
opening of the Second Parliament. Mr. Mayor, Richard 
Cromwell’s father-in-law, though still nominally in the 
Council, seems to have been now in poor healtli and in 
retirement. The one extraordinary omission was that of 
Lambert. He had taken all but the chief part in the founda- 
tion of the First Protectorate ; why was he absent from the 
Government of the Second? His Oliverianism, it appears, 
had evaporated in the late debates about the Kingship and the 
new constitution. Certain it is that he did not present him- 
self at the first meeting of the new Council, and that, after 
an interview with Cromwell in consequence, he surrendered 
his two regimental colonelcies, his major-generalship, and 

(I. 16, 20—21, anrl 51 — .55), sagtis in Oodwiii,nTi(l two ''Narratives ” 

M'ood’s Fasti, II. 155-^, various pas- in Hurl. Misc. 111. 42y — 468. 
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^10 a day which he had for the last, and withdrew into 
private life. Still called “ Lord Lambert,” and with a pension 
of ^^2000 a year granted him by Cromwell, he retired to 
Wimbledon, where his chief amusement was the cultivation 
of tulips.^ 

The new Council having been constituted, and having 
begun to hold its meetings twice or thrice a week, the 
administration of affairs, home and foreign, was free to go on, 
in his Highness’s hands and the Council’s, without farther 
rarliaincntary interruption till Jan. 20, 1657-8. Foreign 
affairs may here have the precedence. 

Wake’s grand blow at the Spaniard in Santa Cruz Bay 
was still in all people’s minds, and they were looking for the 
return of that hero, recalled as he had been, June 10, either for 
honourable rej)ose in his battered and enfeebled state after 
three yi'ars at sea, or for further employment nearer home 
in connexion with the French-English alliance and the 
Flanders expedition. Tic was never, alas! to set foot in 
England. Olf Pljunouth, as his fleet was touching the shores, 
he died, utterly worn out with scurvy and dropsy, Aug. 7, 
1657, aged firtv-eiglit. As the news spread, there was great 
sorrow ; and on the 13th of August it was ordered by 
the Council, *‘That the Commissioners for the Admiralty and 
“ Navy do forthwith give order for the interment of General 
“Blake in the Abbey Church at Westminster, and for all 
“ things requisite to be prepared for the funeral of General 
“ Blake in such sort as was done for the funeral of General 
“ Deane, and f hat they give direction for the preparing of 
“ Greeliwich House for the reception of the body of General 
“ Blake, in order to his funeral.” The body, having been 
embalmed, lay at Greenwich till Sept. 4, when it was brought 
up the Thames with all funereal pomp, mourning hangings 
on the barges and the wherries all the way, and so buried in 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel, the Council, the great Army 
ofticers, the Lord Mayor and Ahlermen, and other dignitaries 
standing round, while a multitude thronged outside. It was 

^ (yoiinc'il Order Books of July 13, 1657, and thciiceft>r\vard ; Ludlow, 593 594 ; 
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observed that Lord Lambert had made a point of bein^ 
present, as if to signify that the great sailor and lie had 
always understood each other. IIow Blake would have 
farther comported himself had he lived no one really knows. 
At sea he had made it a principle to abstain from party- 
politics. “When news was brought him of a metamorphosis 
“ in the State at home, he would then encourage the seamen 
“ to be most vigilant abroad ; for, said he, ^tis not our duty to 
^^niind State-aflairs, but to keep foreigners from fooling us.’’ 
The idea among the ultra-Republicans of using Blake’s popu- 
larity to undermine Cromwell had long come to nothing. ‘ 
Blake gone, the naval hope of England now was Admiral 
Montague. Since August 11 he had been cruising up and 
down the Channel with his fleet under general orders. 
The interest of the war with Spain now lay chiclly in 
Flanders, where the Protector’s army of GOOO foot under 
General Reynolds was co-operating with the largtu* French 
army of Louis XIV. commanded by Turenne. Here (h’omwell 
had again to complain of ^Vlazarin’s wily policy. By the 
Treaty the great object of the expedition was to be th(‘ 
reduction of the coast-towns, Gravelines, Manlike, and Dun- 
kirk ; but these sieges had been posti)oned, and Turenne had 
been campaigning in the interior, the English troops obliged 
to attend him hither and thither, and complaining much of 
their bad accommodation and bad feeding. Mazarin, in fact, 
was studying French interests only. A p(U’emptory com- 
munication from Cromwell through Ambassailor Lockhart, 
Aug- 31, changed the state of matters. “ I j>ray you tell the 
“Cardinal from me,” he said, “that I thirdv, if France desires 
“ to maintain its ground, much more to gd ground, u])on the 
“ Spaniard, the performance of his Treaty with us will belt(‘r 
“do it than anything a]>pears yet to me of any design he 
“ hath.” lie offered 2000 more men from England, if neecs- 
sary; but he added in a postscript, “If indeed the French be 
“ so false to us as that they would not have us have any 
“ footing on that side the water, then 1 desire . . . that all 
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thing's may he done in order to the giving us satisfaction, 
“ and to the drawing-off of our men. And truly, Sir, I desire 
“ you to take boldness and freedom to yourself in your dealing 
" with the 1^'reneh on these accounts.” The Cardinal at once 
succumbed, and the siege of Mardike by land and sea was 
begun Sept. 21. The place was taken in a few days, and, in 
terms of the Treaty, given into the possession of General 
Reynolds for tbe Englisli. A little while afterwards, a large 
Spanish force under Don John of Austria, the Duke of York 
serving in it with four regiments of English and Irish 
refugees, attempted a recapture of the })laco ; but, by the 
desperate fi^'hting of the garrison and Montague’s assisting 
lire from his ships, the attempt was foiled. The Protector 
had thus obtained at least one ))laee of footing on the (km- 
tinont ; and, with English valour to assist the military genius 
of Turenne, there was prospect, late in 1657, of still more 
success in the Spanish Netherlands. Ijoekhart was again in 
London for consultation with Cromwell Oct. 15, and ]\Ionlag'ue 
was back Oct. 24, on which day he took his oath and place in 
the Council d 

Various other matters of foreign concern occupied the Pro- 
tector and his Council in the lirst months of the new Protec- 
torate. There is an order in the Council Books, July 28, 
1657, for the despatch of ..^4060 more to the Piedmontese 
Protestants, and for certain sums to he jiaid to Genevese and 
other ministers for trouble they had taken in that matter ; 
and, as late as Nov. 25, there is an order for another despatch 
of j^45()0. There were, indeed, to be farther collections 
for th6 Piedmontese sufferers, and new interposition in their 
behalf with the Duke of Savoy. Nay, by this time, the 
generosity of Ins Highness in the Piedmontese business had 
led to applications fnnn distressed Protestants in other parts 
of Europe. Thus, Nov. 4, his Highness being himself present 
in the Council, and having communicated “a petition irom 
“ the pastors of several churches of the Reformed Religion in 
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“ Higher Poland, Bohemia, &e., now scattered abroad through 
“persecution in those parts, desiring some relief, and also 
“a petition from Adam Samuel Hartmann and Paul Cyril, 
“delegates from tlu^se exiles, together with a narrative of 
“ their condition and sufferings,” it was ordered that the 
matter should be referred to the Committee for the Piedmontese 
Protestants and preparations made for another collection of 
money. All the while, of course, there had been the more 
usual and regular diplomatic business between the Protector 
and the various agencies of foreign powers in London. One 
hears especially of the arrival, Aug. 1657, of a new Ambas- 
sador-Extraordinary from Portugal, Don Francisco de IMello, 
of entertainments to him, and of audiences granted to him ; 
also of much intercourse between his Highness and the Dutch 
Ambassador Lord Nieuport, now so long resident in England 
and so much regarded there. But the lattcT half of 1657 is 
also remarkable for the despatch by his Highness of three 
special Envoys of his own to the northern Protestant Powers. 
Mil. Philip Meadows, appointed ]!]nvoy to Denmark as long 
ago as Feb. 24, 1656-7 (ante p. 291), but detained mean- 
while in London, set out on his mission at last, Aug. 31 ; and 
at the same time Major-General William Jepilson, dis- 
tinguished for his services in Ireland, and returned as member 
for Cork and Youghal to both Parliaments of the Protectorate, 
set out as Envoy to his Swedish Majesty. Ih? had been 
chosen for the important post Aug. 4. Finally, on the 18th of 
December, partly in consequence of the departure of the Dutch 
Ambassador Nieuport in the preceding month, for some tempo- 
rary stay at home on private affairs, George Downing, 

(ante pp. 43 and 191) was appointed to follow him in the 
capacity of Kesident for his Highness in the United Provinces.^ 
The general purport of these three missions of Cromwell in 
1657 requires explanation. Not commercial intiirests merely, 
l>ut also zeal for union among the Protestant Powers, had all 
along moved his diplomacy; and now the state of things in 
the north of Europe was so extraordinary that, on the one 
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hand, the cause of Protestant union seemed in fatal x)eril, but, 
on the other hand, if it could be retrieved, it might be retrieved 
perhaps in a definite and magnificent form. The prime agency 
in bringing about this state of things had been the vast 
energy of the young Swedish King, Charles X. or Karl-Gustav. 
Cromwell had by this time contracted an especial admiration 
ot this prince, and had begun to regard him as a kindred 
spirit and the armed champion of Continental Protestantism. 
To see him succeed to the last in his Polish enter})rise, and 
then turn himself against Austria and her Roman Catholic 
clientage in the Empire, had come to be Cromwell’s desire 
and the desire in Great Britain generally. For a time that 
had seemed probable. In the great Battle of Warsaw, fought 
July 28-30, JG56, (diarles-Gustavus and his ally the Elector 
ot Brandenburg routed the Poles disastrously ; and, Ragotski, 
Prince of Transylvania, also abetting and assisting the Swede, 
'‘Uicitm jam vtdeba/ur de Polonia^'^ as an old annalist says: 
‘‘ it seemed then all over with Poland.” But a medley of 
powers, for diverse reasons and interests, had been combining 
themselves tor the salvation of Poland, or at least for driving 
back the Swede to his own side of the Baltic. Not merely 
the Austrians and the German Catholic princes were in 
this combination, but also the Muscovites or Russians, and, 
most unnatural of all, the Danes, with countenance even from 
the more distant Dutch. Nay, the prudent Elector of Bran- 
denburg, hitlierto the ally of the Swede, was drawn off from 
that alliance. This was done by a treaty, dated Nov. 10, 1656, 
by which the Polish King, John Casirnir, yielded to the 
Elector the fidl sovereignty of Ducal Prussia or East Prussia, 
till then held by the Elector only by a tenure of homage to 
the Polish Crown. All being ready, the Danish King, 
Frederick III., gave the signal by declaring war against 
Sweden and invading part of the Swedish territories. When 
the news reached Cromwell, which it did Aug. 13, 1657, it 
afiected him profoundly. He had previously been remon- 
strating, as we have seen, both with the Danes and the 
Dutch, by letters of Milton’s composition (ante ]>p. 272-3 and 
290), trying to avert such an unseemly Protestant intervention 
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in arrest of the Swedish King’s career. And now, having his 
two envoys, Meadows and Jepiison, ready for the emergency, 
he despatched them at once to the scene of that now Swedish- 
Danish war in which wliat had hitherto l)een the Swedish- 
Polish war was to be at once engulj)hcd. For Karl-Oiistav 
had turned back out of Poland to deal directly with the 
Danes, and tlie interest was now concentrated on the struggle 
between these two powers — the Poles, the (lerman Catholics, 
the Muscovites, the Elector of Brandenburg, the Dutch, and 
other powers, loolving on more or less in sympathy with the 
Danes, and some of them ready to strike in. To end the war, 
if possible, by reconciling Charles X. and Frederick 111. was 
Cromwell’s first object; and, with that aim in vi(‘w, .lejdison 
was to attach himself more particularly to Charles X., whatever 
might be his war-tra(‘k, and ^Feadows more particularly to 
Frederick III. But tiny might cross each other’s routes, 
deal with other States along tlu'se routes, and work into 
each other's hands. UicHAan Bradshaw, liki'wise, who 
had been sent as Ihivoy to the Czar of ^Fusoovy in the 
beginning of the year (ante pp. 20.2-294), would bo moving 
about usefully on the east of the Baltic. And, if a reconcili- 
ation between Sweden and Denmark should by any means lx* 
Ijrought about, what then should be aimed at but a r(*])air of 
the rupture between the Elector of Brandenburg and the 
Swedish King, so as to save the Elector from the threatemed 
vengeance of the Swede, and then farther the aggregation of 
oth(*r Protestant Cerman States, and of the Dutch, round this 
nucleus of a Swedish-Danish-Brandenburg alliance, for com- 
mon action against Poland, Austria, and (lerman Catholicism? 
Even the Muscovites, as of the Cir(‘ek Church, might be 
brought in, or at least they might be rendered neutral. All 
this was in contemplation, as a tissue of ideal possibiliti»‘S, 
when Meadows and Jechson were despatched in August, and 
the mission of Downing four months later to the United 
Provinces was partly in the same great interest. It may secun 
matter for wonder that a man of Cromwell’s practical sagacity, 
already so deeply implicated on the Continent by his Flanders 
enterprise and his alliance with France, should have had such 
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a passion for farther interference as thus to insert his hands 
into the apparently measureless entanglement in northern 
and eastern Europe. But, in the first place, his practical 
sagacity was not at fault. Precisely that it sliould not be an 
entanglement, but a marshalling of powers in two sets ac- 
cording to their true religious and jiolitical affinities, was the 
essence of his aspiration; there were deep tendencies towards 
that result ; sagacity consisted in perceiving these, and prac- 
ticality in promoting tliem. Cromwell’s aspiration in connexion 
with the Swedish- Danish war was also, it could bo proved, 
that of other thoughtful Protestants then contemplating 
the war and speculating on its chances. But, in the second 
place, the business of the French alliance and the Flanders 
enterprise was vitally inler-conneeted with the so called en- 
tanglement in tlie north and east. The German Em])eror 
Ferdinand III. had died in April 1657; the Empire was 
vacant; ^Sfazarin had set his heart on obtaining that central 
Euro])ean dignity for his young ma.ster, Louis XIV., and was 
intriguing with the Electors for the purpose; it was still 
unec'rtain whether, when the time came, a majority of the 
Electoral C\>lleg<' would vote for Louis XIV. or would retain 
the Imperial dignity in the House of Austria by choosing the 
late Em])eror’s son Leopold. Tl\e future of (iermany and of 
Protestantism in Germany was eoncermal deeply in that issue ; 
and, whatever may hav(‘ been rrornwell’s feelings in the 
special [)rospect of the election of his ally Louis XIY. to the 
Empire, he was bound to prefer that to the election of 
another incarnation of Austrian Catholicism.^ 

At home meanwhile things went on smoothly. Cromwell 
had by this time brought his Established Chundi into a 
condition highly saiisfaetory to himself. The machinery of 
the TVjcrtorfi and the T^riers was still in full operation ; and, on 
reports from the Tru>s/ves for the Muinfeuauce of JZ/z/mAvv, Ins 

* Stiulie«l from sraitorcd documents ilales from tlio exc(‘llcnt ;d>riil^ed 
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luminous passage in Riiillie’a Letters the (/mU, 1. 222— --'J- 
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Highness and the Council still had the pleasure, from time 
to time, of ordering new augmentations of clerical stipends. 
The Voluntaryism which still existe<l in wide diffusion through 
the English mind had become comparatively silent; and in- 
deed open reviling of the Established Church had been made 
punishable by Article X. of the Petition and Advice, Perhaps 
the plainest six'aker now against the principle of an Es- 
tablished, Church, or at least against the constitution of 
the present one, was the veteran John Goodwin of Coleman 
Street. “ The Triers (or Tonnentors) tried and cast hij the Laws 
of God and JiLen ” was the title of a pamphlet of (iood win’s, 
which had been out since May 1657, assailing the Commission 
of Triers. Goodwin was too eminent a Commonwealth’s man, 
and too fair a controversialist, to be treated as a mere reviler ; 
and it was left to the Protector’s journalist, Man hamont 
Needham, to reply through the press. The Great Arenser 
east down, err a Public Trial of J//*. John Goodwin of Coleman 
Street^ Jjondon^ at the Bar cf Reldfion and Rhjht Reason f was 
a pamphlet by Needham, published July 31. It was dedicated 
“ To II is Most Serene Highness, OliviU’, Lord Protector,” &c., 
in such terms as these : — “ Sir, It is a custom in all countries, 
“when any man hath taken a strange creature, immediat<*ly 
“ to present it to the Prince ; whereupon I, having taken one 
“of the strangest that (I think) any part of your High- 
“ ness’s dominions hath these many years produced, do, 
“ with all submissiveness, make l)old to present him, bound 
“ hand and foot with his own cords (as I ought to bring 
“ him), to your Highness. He need not bo sent to the Tower 
“ for his mischievousness : there is no danger in him now, nor 
“like to be lieneeforth, as I have handled him.” In a pre- 
fixed Epistle to the Reader there is a good deal of scurrility 
against Goodwin. He is described as “ worse than a common 
“ nuisance.” He is taxed also witli inconsistency, inasmuch 
as he had been one of those who, in Feb. 1651-2, had signed 
the famous Proposals of Certain Ministers to the Committee for 
the Propagatioyi of the Gospel, in which the principle of an 
Established Church had been assumed and asserted (ante, 
IV. 392). in the body of the pamphlet Needham maintains 
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that principle. ‘VChrist left no such rules and directions,” 
he says, “nor was it his intention to leave such, for pro- 
“pagating* the Gospel, as exclude the Magistrate- from using 
“ his wisdom and endeavours in order thereunto.” He defends 
the Commission of Triers and the Commission of Ejectors, 
and more than once twits Goodwin with having taken up at 
last the extreme crotchets of Roger Williams the American. 
“ Letter of Addrenn to the Frotector occasioned by Mr. 
Needha7)i\^ Fejdy to Mr. Goodwins Boole a/jainst Triej's^^ ap- 
2 )earcd Aug. 2.5 ; ljut we need not follow the controversy 
farther. It liad come to be Mr. John Goodwin’s fate to be 
the severest public critic of Cromwell’s Established Church ; 
it. had c(mie to be Mr. Marchamont Needham’s to be the 
most prominent defender of that institution.^ 

More likely than such men as John Goodwin to bo classed as 
open revilers of the Established Church were the Quakers. They 
were now very numerous, going about in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and everywhere else, as before, and mingling denuncia- 
tions of every form of the existing ministry with their softer 
and richer teachings. They were still liable, of course, to 
varieties of penal treatment, according to the degrees of 
their aggressiveness and the moods of the local authorities; 
but the dis],)Ositif)n at head-quarters was decidedly towards 
gentleness with them. Hardly had the new Council of State 
been constituted when, Cromw’ell himself present, three of the 
most eminent London physicians, Dr. Wright, Dr. Cox, and 
Dr. Bates, were instructed “ to visit James Nayler, prisoner 
“ in Bridewell, and to consider of his condition as to the state 
“both of his mind and body in point of health” ; and, from 
that date (July 16, 1657), his farther detention seems to have 
l>een merely for his cure. George Fox, whose circuits of 
])reaching took him as far as Edinburgh and the Scottish 
Highlands, could never be in London without addressing 
a pious letter or two to Cromwell, or even going to see him ; 
and another Quaker, Edward Burroiigh, was so drawn to 
Cromwell that he was continually penning letters to him and 
leaving them at Whitehall. During and alter the Kingship 
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question these letters were particularly frequent, the Quakers 
bein" all CQuimrianls on that point. “ O Protector, who 
“ hast tasted of the power of God, which many g*enerations 
before thee have not so much since the days of apostasy 
“ from the Apostles, take heed that thou lose not thy power ; 
“ but keep Kingship off thy head, which the world would give 
“ to thee : so liad Fox written in one letter, ending, “ O 
“ Oliver, take heed of undoing thyself by running' into things 
‘‘ that will fade, the things of this world that will change; 
“ be subject and obedient to the Lord God.” Tliere was 
something in all this that really reached Cromwell’s heart, 
wdiile it amused him ; and, though he would begin by ban- 
tering Fox at an interview, sitting on a table and talking in 
“ a light manner,” as Fox himself tells us, he would end with 
some serious words. Poth to Fox j)ersonally, and to the 
letters from him and other Quakers, his reply in substance 
uniformly was that they were good people, and that, for 
himself, ‘'all j)ersecution and cruelty was against his mind.” 
(h’omwell was only at the centre, however, and could not 
reg*ulate the administration of the law everywln'ro.^ 

John Lilburne once more, but now for the last time, and in 
a totally new guise! Committed to prison in 1G53 by the 
government of the llare-bones Parliament, acting avowedly 
not l)y law but simply “ for the peace of this nation ” (ante, 
r/)8), he had been first in the Tower, then in a ca.stle in 
Jersey, and then in Dover Castle. In this last confinement, 
which had been made tolerably easy, a Quaker had had ac(*(‘s.s 
to him, with very marked effects. “ Here, in Dover Castle,” 
Lilburne had written to liis wife, Oct. 4, 1655, “through the 
“loving-kindness of God, I have met with a more clear, plain, 
“and evident knowledge of God, and myself, and Ilis gracious 
“outgoings to my soul, than ever I had in all my lifetime, not 
“excepting my glorying and rejoicing condition under the 
“ Bishops.” Again, in a later letter : “ I particularly can, 
“and do hereby, witness that I am already dead or crucified 
“ to the very occasions and real grounds of outward wars, and 
“ carnal sword-fightings, and fleshly bustlings and contests, and 
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‘‘ that therefore confidently I now believe that I shall never here- 
“ after be a user of the temporal sword more, nor a joiner with 
“ those that do. And this T do here solemnly declare, not in 
“ the least to avoid perseciition, or for any politic ends of my 
“own, or in the least for the satisfaction of the fleshly wills of 
“any of my g'reat adversaries, or for satisfying* the carnal will 
“ of my poor weak aflllcted wife, but by the special movings 
“and compulsions of God now upon my soul . . . and that 
“thereby, if yet I must be an imprisoned sufferer, it may from 
“this day forward be for the truth as it is in Jesus, which 
“ truth 1 witness to be truly professed and practised by the 
“ savouriest of ]H‘ople, called Quakers.” This had not at once 
procured liis release, for he remained in Dover Castle through 
at least part of IGuG. At length, however, after some pro- 
posal to let him go abroad again, or to send him and Iiis 
wife to the Plantations, security had been accepted for his 
good ])(*haviour, and he had been allowed to live as he liked 
at Eltham in Kent. Here, and elsewhere, he sometimes 
j)reaehcd, and was in much esteem among the Quakers ; and 
here, on Saturday the 29th of August, 1657, he died. On 
the following Monday his cori)se was removed io London 
and conveyed to the house called “ The Hull and Mouth ” at 
Aldersgate, the chief meeting-place of the London Quakers. 
“At this place, that afternoon, assembled a medhw of people, 
“among whom the Quakers were most eminent for number; 
“and within the house a controversy was whether the cere- 
“ rnoiiy of a hearse-cloth should be cast over his coffin ; but, 
“the major ]»art, being Quakers, not assenting, the eolliii was 
“about five o’clock in the evening brought forth into the 
“ street. At its c'oniing out, there stood a man on purpose to 
“ cast a vidvet hearse-cloth over the eollin, and he endoavoiired 
“ to do it ; but, the crowd of Quakers not ])orinitting it and 
“having gotten the body on their shoulders, they carried it 
“away witlmut further ceremony, and the whole eoin]>nny 
“ condueied it into Moorfields, and thence into the new 
“ehurehyard adjoining to Bedlam, wliere it Heth interred.’ 
Lilburne at his death was but thirty-nine years of‘ age. lie 
was poj)uIar to the last witli the J^ondoners, and there were 
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notices of him, comic and serio-comic, lon<w after his death. 
By order of Council, Nov. 4, his Highness himself present, 
payment of tlie arrears of an allowance he had of 40,9. a week, 
with continuation of the same allowance thenceforward, was 
granted to his wife^ Elizabeth.^ 

When the subdued Lilburne thus went to his grave among 
the Quakers, liis unsubdued successor in the trade of Anti- 
Cromwellian conspiracy, the Anabaptist ex-Colonel Sexby, 
was in the Tower, waiting his doom. He had been arrested, 
July 24, in a mean disguise and with a great over-grown 
beard, on board a ship that was to carry him back to Flanders 
after one of his visits to London on his desperate design of 
an assassination of Cromwell, to be followed l)y a Spanish- 
Stuartist invasion. What v:onhl have been his doom can be 
but guess(‘d. He became insane in the Tower, and died 
there in that state Jan. 13, 1657-8. He had previously 
confessed to Barkstead, the Lieutenant of the Tower, that he 
had been the real mover of the Sindercombe Plot, that he 
had been in the pay of Spain, and also, apparently, that he 
was the author of KillUtg no Mnrderr 

So quiet and even was the course of home-affairs through 
the first seven months of the new- Protectorate that such 
glimpses and anecdotes of particular persons have to suggest 
the general history. Yet one more of the sort. 

In the jmrisli register of Bolton Percy in Yorkshire then* 
is this entry : “ George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and 

Mary, the daughter of Thomas, Lord Fairfax, Baron of 
“Cameron, of Nunappleton witliin this Parish of Bolton 
“ Percy, w ere married the 15th day of September anno Dorn. 
“ 1657.” This was, in fagt, the marriage of the great Fairfax’s 
only child, Marvell’s former pupil, now nineteen years of age, 
to the Iloyalist Duke of liuekingham, aged thirty. The poet 
Cowdey, who had known the Duke since their Caml)ridge 
days together, acted as his best man at the wedding, which 
was celebrated with great festivities at Nunappleton, Cowd(*y 
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contributing a poem. But surely it was a most extraordinary 
marriage, and, tlioug-h there had been rumours of such a 
possibility for several years, it was heard of with surprise. 
The only child and heiress of the great ParHamentarian 
General, one of the founders of tlie Commonwealth, married 
to this Royalist of Royalists, the handsome young insurgent 
in tlie Second Civil War of 1648, the boon-companion of 
Charles II. for some time abroad, his boon-companion and 
bulfoou all through his dreary year of Kingsliip among the 
Scots, his fellow-fugitive from the held of Worcester, and 
ever since, though less in Charles’s company than before, and 
serving as a volunteer in the French army, yet a main trump- 
card in Charles’s lists! How had it happened? Easily enough. 
The great Fairfax, with ample wealth of his own, had made most 
honourable and chivalrous use of the accessions to that wealth 
that had come in the shape of Parliamentary grants to him out 
of the confiscated estates of Royalists. Now, one such grant, in 
lieu of a money pension of .^^4000 a year, had been a portion of 
the confiscated property of the young Duke of Buckingham, 
including an estate in Yorkshire and York House in the 
Strand. The young Duke, stripped of his revenues of\i '25,000 
a year, had been living meanwhile on the proceeds of a great 
collection of pictures, Titians and what not, that had been 
made by his father, and which had been quietly conveyed 
abroad for sale. But Fairfax had not Ibrgotten the splendid 
young man, and had every wish to retrieve his fortunes for 
him. There had ])r()bably been communications to that end, 
not only with Buckingham himself, but even with Charles 11.; 
and the result had been the Duke’s returu to England and ap- 
pearance in Yorkshire, early in 1657, to woo IMary Fairfax or to 
complete the wooing. Who could resist him ? It might have 
been better for Mary Fairfax had she died in her girllu)od, 
fresh from Marvell’s teaching ; but now she was Duchess of 
Buckingham. Y"ork House and the estate in Y^orkshirc had 
been restored to her husband by gift, and Nunaj)pleton and 
other Fairfax estates were to be settled on him and her for 
their lives, and on their heirs should there }>e any.^ 

1 Markli aril’s Lifo of Fairfax, 364—372. 
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Naturally, the Protector might luive something to say to 
the arrangement. The great Fairfax was a man to whom 
anything in reason would be granted ; and, though Cromwell 
had no reason to believe that Fairfax favoured his Protec- 
torate, and there had been even reports from Thurloe’s foreign 
agents of correspondence between Fairfax and Charles II., ^ no 
one could challenge Fairfax’s honour or doubt his passive 
allegiance. Put a son-in-law like Buckingham about him 
altered the case. Little wonder, therefore, that the marriage 
at Nunappleton was discussed at the Council in London. On 
the 9th of October, his Highness and eight more being 
present, it was ordered that a warrant should issiu‘ for arrest- 
ing, and confining in the Isle of Jers(‘y, Ceorge, Duke of 
Buckingham, who had been ‘^in this nation for div(‘rs months 
without licence or authority.” This letl, of course, to earnest 
representations from Fairfax. Accordingly, Nov. 17, ‘'His 
“ Highness having communicated to the Council that the 
“Lord Fairfax bath made addresses to him, with some desires 
“ on behalf of the Duke of Huckingliam,” it was onh‘r(Ml “ That 
“ the Resolves and Act of Parliament in th(‘ case of the said 
“ Duke l)e commimicated to the Lord Fairfax as the grounds 
“ of the Councirs proceedings touching the said Duke, and 
“ that there be withal signified to the Lord Fairfax the 
“ Council’s civil respects to liis Lordship’s own [)erson.” The 
message was to be conveyed by the Fkirl of ]\Iulgruve, Lord 
Deputy Fleetwood, and Lord Strickland. Fairfax and the 
young couple must have made farther appeal ; for. Dee. 1, his 
High ness “ delivered in to the Council a paper eontaining an 
offer of some reasons in reference to the Duke of Buckingham 
his liberty/*’ whereupon it was minuted “That the Council 
“ do declare it as their o])inion that it is not eonslslent with 
“their duty to advise his Highness to grant the Duke of 
“ Buckingham his liberty as is desired, nor consistent with his 
Highness’s trust to do the same.” Lord Strickland and Sir 
Charles Wolscley were to communicate the minute to Fairfax. 


As early as Nov. 10.">4 Charles II. such services to the Royal cause as he 
had written to P^airfrix, begging him to might yet render (Macniy’s Calmdar of 
"wipe out ail he had done amiss” by the Cliireiidon .State I*a]»crN, II. .|2b). 
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Probably Fairfax had come up to town on tlie business. The 
youn^ couple would seem to have remained in the country; 
nor do I find that the order for the arrest cf the Duke was yet. 
actually enforced.^ 

What may have disposed Cromwell not to be too harsh 
about the marriag’e was the fact that he had just celebrated 
the marriages ot‘ his own two youiigest daughters. Lady 
Fran(*es, the youngest, became Mrs. lli(‘h on the 11th of 
November, and Lady jMary became Viscountess Falconbridge 
f)n the IStli. 

Tlic drift of p\iblic interest was now towards the reas- 
sembling of the adjourned Parliament on the 2()th of January 
1657-8. Esj)eeially there was great curiosity as to the 
])ersons that would be called by his Iliginiess to form the 
Second or Upper House. That was satisfied in the course 
of Deoend)er by the issue of his Ifighness^s writs under the 
great seal ((juite in regal style, with the phrases ‘‘ We,’’ 
“ ourself/’ “ our great seal,” &'e.) to the following f!ivf//-(Jirec 
l)ersons, tin* asterisks to be explained presently ; — 

*Lord Richard Cromwell {Coun- 
cillor, &c.). 

Lord Henry Cromwell {Lord 
Dep)itj/ of Ireland). 

Of the Titular Xobility, 

The Fnrl of Warwick. 

The Earl of ^Manchester. 

The Earl of ^luloravc {Coun- 
cillor). 

Tlie Earl of Cassilis (Scotch). 

William, Viscount Say and Sele. 

*Thonuis, Viscount Falconbridge 
{son~{7ila w). 

*lTiilip, Viscount Lisle {Peers 
and Couyicillor). 

*(lharles, Viscount Howard 
(raised to this rank by Crom- 
well, July 20, 1G57). 

Philip, Lord Whai’toii. 

*G Gorge, Lord Eure. 

*Roger, Lord Broghill {Peers 
son). 

^ Council Ortler Rooks of 

V ij f/i/-' 


*John, Lord Claypole {son-in- 
law and Master of our 
llorse^ 

Croat Army and Navy Otficors. 

*Lieuteiuint - General ( liai-los 
Fleetwood {son-in-law and 
(\mncillo7'). 

*Admiral, or “ General of our 
Fleet,” John Deshovongh 
{In'otlu'r-in-law and Cou7hil- 
lor : made Admiral in succes- 
sion to Blake). 

* Admiral, or “ General of our 
Fleet,” Edward Vontaguc 
{Oouncillorj a7ul one of the 
Lo 7\(8 Conwiissioncrs if the 
Treasury). 

^Coinmissary-General of Horse, 
Edward Whalley (cousin). 

Commande r-i n - Ch 

land, ( b'lienid CleArge ^Ixwik* > , . 
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Great State and Law Officers. 

’^Nathaniel Fiennes {CoinicilIor\ 
Lord Commissioner of the 
Great Seal. 

*John Lisle, ditto. 

*Bulstrode Whitloekc, one of the 
Lords Coiumissiuners of the 
Treasury. 

* William Sydenham( Co// 7icillor)y 

ditto. 

*Henry Lawrence {Lord Presi- 
dent of the Co lined). 

Oliver St. John, Lord (Lief 
Justice of the Common Fleas. 

’^Johii Glynno, Lord Cluef Jus- 
tice of the Upper Bcncli. 

* William Ijonthall, Master of 

the llolls. 

William Steele, Jjord Chancellor 
of Ireland. 

Baronets. 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard. 

Sir Arthur Ifasilrig. 

"^Sir John Hobart. 

*Sir Gilbert Fiek(*ring {Conn- 
ciUor and Chamberlain to the 
Househuldy 

’*'Sir Francis llussell (^Ilenrij 
Crorn irdCs father-in-law). 

“^Sir William Strickland. 

*Sir Charles Wolscley {Conn- 
rVhjr). 

Knights. 

"^Sir John Barkstead (knighted 
by (Jromwell Jan. 1 9, 1 God'-G). 

Sir George Flerdv/ood (knighted 
by Cromwell Sept, lo, JOoO). 

*Sir John Kew>on {Cohmef 
knighted by (Jromwell Dec. 
5, 1657). 

'*'Sir Thomas Iloneywood. 

Sir Archibald Johnstone of War- 
riston (Scotch). 

^ Iji compiling the list I h.'ive uso<l 

the enumerations iu r4arl. Hist. III. 

151h, W’^hitlocke, IV. 313 — 311, 

and (LjJwin, IV. 469 — 471 (the la.st 


Sir William Lockhart {Amhas- 
sadoi'y knighted by Cromwell 
Dec. 10, 165(5). 

*Sir Christopher Pack {Alder- 
mariy knighted by Cromwell 
Sept. 20, 1655). 

*Sir Biehard Onslow. 

*Sir Thomas Piide (Colonel 
Pride, knighted hy Cromwell 
Jan. 17, 1655-6). 

*Sir William Jloherts. 

*Sir Kohert TMehhouine {Aider- 
man, knighted by Cromwell 
Dec. 10, 1656). 

Sir ^latthew Tomlinson (Co/owr/, 
knighted in Dublin by Lord 
Henry Cromwell, Nov. 25, 
1657). 

Others. 

*James Berry {(he Major- 
General). 

John Clerke {Colonel), 

*Th()mas Coo])er {Colo m l). 

John (he we. 

*John Fiennes. 

* William Golfe {the Majur- 
(reneral). 

*liielianl Ingoldsby {Cousins 
sirn and Colonel). 

*John Jones {brother-in-law and 
( olonel). 

^i^liilip J(jncs {Connrdlor and 
Colonel, and now (Jo ini)t roller 
of our Ifoust'hold ’ ). 

*]licliard Hampden (son of the 
great J lamjalen). 

William PieiTe*]M)int. 

Ah*xander Po[>ham. 

*Fraueis lions {Councillor and 
Provost of Eton). 

*Piiilip Skipp(jii {CouncUlor and 
M a jor-G eneral) , 

^Walter Strickland {( Jouncillor). 

*Edmund Thomas.’ 

two not perfect) : jilso a I’aniphlct of 

April lO.'il) called A Second A’arrative 

(>f the Late J'adiament. 
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Such were “ Oliver’s Peers or Lords,” remembered by that 
name now, and so called at the time, not because they wen* 
Peers or Lords in the old sense, but because they were to be 
members of that “ Other House ” which, by Article V. of the 
PefUion and AdclcCy was to exercise some of the functions of 
the old House of Lords. The selection was various enoii<^h, 
and probably as g*ood as could be made ; but there must have 
been <^reat doubts as to the result. Would those of the old 
English herodilary nobility whom it had been deemed politic 
to summon condescend to sit as felloW“])eers with Hewson, 
once a shoemaker. Pride, once a brewer’s drayman, and 
Merry, once a clerk in some iron works? What of Man- 
cliester, recollecting his deadly quarrel with Cromwell as 
Ion"* ai^o as 1044-5, and wliat of Say and S(‘le, who had 
remained sternly aloof from the* Protectorate from the very 
first, the pronounec'd Oliverianism of two of his sons notwith- 
standing’? Then would Anti-Oliverian Commoners like 
Hasilrig’ and Gerrard, hating* the Ih'otector witli their whole 
hearts, take it as a compliment to be removed from the 
Commons, where they could have some power in opposition, 
to a so-called Upper House wliere tlu*y would be lost in a mass 
of Oliverians ? Farther, of the Oliveriaus who would have 
willing-ly taken their seats and been useful, several of the most 
disting’uished, such as Henry Cromwell, Monk, Lockhart, and 
Tomlinson, were at a distance, and could not appear imme- 
diately. Finally, if, after all these deductions, a sutficient 
House should bt* broug^ht tog’cther, it would be at the ex- 
])ense of a considerable weakening of the Government party 
in the Commons ))y the withdrawal of leading members thence, 
and this at a time when such weakening was most dangerous. 
For, by the Pefi/ion and AdvicCy were not the Anti-Oliverians 
excluded from last session, to the number of ninety or more, 
to take their seats in the Commons now, without larther let 
or hindrance from the Protector ? 

Cromwell had, doubtless, foreseen that one of the difliculties 
of his Second Protectorate would be the transition from the 
system of a Single-House Parliament, now nine years in use, to 
a revived form of the method of Two Houses. The experiment. 
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however, had been of his own suggestion and was still to 
his liking. Could the Second House take root, it might aid 
him, on the one hand, in that steady and orderly domestic 
policy which he desired in general, and it might increase his 
power, on the other hand, to stand firmly on his own broad 
notion of religious toleration. At all events, the time had 
now come when the difiiciilty must be faced. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 20, 1657-8, the members of the two 
Houses, such of them at least as had appeared, were duly in 
their places. Those of the new House were assembled in 
what had formerly been the House of Lords. Of the sixty- 
three that had been summoned forty-three had })resented 
themselves and had been sworn in by the form ol* oath 
})rescribed in the Petltloa tuul Advice. They were the forty- 
three whose names are marked by asterisks in the preceding 
list of those summoned. When it is considered that from 
seven to ten of those not asterisked there (e. g. Hioiry Crom- 
well, !Monk, Steele, Lockhart, and Tomlinson) would certainly 
have taken their places but for necessary and distant abseiict*, 
and might take them yet, the House must be called, so far, 
a very successful one. It had failed most cf>ns[)icuously, as had 
been expected, in one of its proposed ingredients. Of the old 
Lnglish Peers there had come in only Viscount Faleonbridge 
and Lord Kiire ; Warw ick, Manchester, Say and Sele, Wharton, 
even Mulgrave, w'ere absent. ^lore ominous still was the 
absence of the Anti-Oliverian commoner Sir Arthur Hasilrig. 
He had not yet come to towm, and there w as much speculation 
wdiat course he would take if he did come. Would he n‘gard 
himself as still member for Leicester in the Ccjinmons House, 
though he had been excluded thence in Sejdember 1656, as he 
had l)eforo been driven from the same seat in the First Ikirlia- 
rnent of the Protectorate ; and w'ould he reclaim that seat now 
rather than go into the Uj>j)er House? Meanwhile for most 
of those who had been excluded in Sej)t. 1656 along with 
Ha.silrig there was no sucli dilemma ; and, accordingly, they 
had mu.stered, in pretty large nurnl>er, to claim their seats in 
the Commons. The only formality with which they had to 
comply now was the prescribed oath of the Petit ion and Advice, 
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hy wlilch they, as well as the members of the Upper House, 
wore to swear, amoii^ other thing’s, “ to be true and faithful 
“ to the Lord Protector,” &:c., and not to “ contrive, design, or 
“ attempt anything against his person or lawful authority.” It 
is (wident that Cromwell trusted a good deal to the effects of 
tliis oath ; for he had taken care that there should l)e stately 
commissioners in the lobby of the Commons from a very early 
hour in the morning to swear the members as they came in. 
As many as 150 or 180 members in all, the formerly excluded 
and the old sitters together, seem to have been in the House, 
thus sworn, al)out the time when the forty-three were 
assembled in the adjacent Other House. The Commons had 
then resumed business, on tlndr own aeco\int, as met alter 
regular adjournimnt. They had aj)pointed a ]\Ir. John Smytlu* 
to 1)0 their Clerk, in lieu ol‘ AFr. Henry Seobell, now made 
general '‘Clerk of the Parliament” and transferred to the 
Other House, and tlu‘y had fixed that day week as a day of 
prayer for divine assistance, when the Usher of the Black 
Rod a|>])eared to summon them to meet his Highness in the 
Other House. Arranging that the Sergeant-at-Arms should 
carry the inaee with him, and stand by the Si)eaker with 
the mace at his shoulder through the whole interview with 
his H ighness, the IFouse obeyed the summons.^ 

Crorn well's sj^eech to the two Houses (Speech X\I.) opened 
significantly with the words ami Gentlemen of the 

JIonHC of Common, sf It was a very quiet speech, somewhat 
slowly and heavily delivered, with “ peace for the key-word. 
He re[)r('sented the nation as now in such a flourishing state, 
es[)ecially in the possession of a settled and efficient Public 
Ministry of the t}osj)el, and at the same time of ample 
religious liberty for all, that nothing more was lU'cded than 
‘oblivion of past differences, and a hearty co-operation of the 
two Houses with ea(*h other, and with himself. Apologizing 
for being too ill to discourse more at length, he asked Ijord 
Commissioner Piennes to do so for him. The speech of 

1 Commons Journals, Jnii.20, 1657— 8, pamphlet of HloO alreiuly eited, called 

sc(i. ; Ludlow, 596 — 597 ; List of tho 
43 who sat in the Upper House iu 
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Fiennes was essentially a continuation in the same strain, 
but with a gorgoousness and variety of metaplior, Biblical 
and poetical, in description of the new era of peace and its 
duties, utterly beyond the bounds of usual rarliainentary 
oratory even then, and to which Cromwell and the rest, 
with all their experience of metaphor from the pulpit, must 
have listened with astonishment. “ Jacob, speaking to his 
“ son Joseph, said I had not thoifght to have .seen tht/ face ^ and 
“ lo ! God hath nhoired me thg seed also : meaning his two sons, 
“ Ephraim and Manasseh. And may not many amongst us 
“ well say some years hence IFe had not thought to hire seen a 
Chief Magistrate again among ?/.v, and to ! God hath shoirn 
us a Chief Magistrate in his Tieo Houses of Parliament ? Now 
“ may tlie good fJod make them like E])liraim and ^lanasstJi. 

that the Three Nations may be blessed in them, saying God 
‘‘ made thee like these Tiro Houses of Parliament , tvhieh tu'o^ tike 
Leah and Ixaehef did build the House of (iod! ^lay you do 
‘‘ worthily in Ephrata. and be famous in Ilcthleliem ! ’’ There 
was more of the same kind, including a comparison of the 
new constitution of the Petition and Adriee to the perfected 
eduction of the orderly universe out of chaos. It was the 
speech of a Puritan Jean Paul.’ 

W liieh of the two Houses was Ephraim and wliich 
^lanasseh in Fiennes’s own fancy does not appear ; but the 
Commons had already voted themselves to b(‘ Ephraim, and 
the Other House to be the (juestionabh* Manasseh. Tlie Anti- 
Oliverians among them, now in the majority or nearly so, had 
resolved that their best policy, Ixiund as tiny were by oath 
to the Protectorate and the new Constitution of the Petition, 
and Advice generally, would be to (piestion the powers of the 
new House as d(*fined in the constituting document. The 
definition had been rather vague. The meaning had certainly 
been that the new House shouhl be a legislative House, stand- 
ing in very much the same relation to the Commons as the 
old House of Lords had done, and not merely a Judicial High 

^ Carlyle, III. 3*20 — .326; Commons the L'lst date, ami must have ])e(*n murh 
Joimials ./an. 2i aii.i Jan. 2.5, 1057—8. talked of. Whitlockcalso i>rint« il, IV. 
Fiennes’s sjjeech is given in full under 315— 320. 
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Court for certain classes of eases, with ijeneral powers of 
advice to the Commons in the conduct of weighty affairs. 
This, however, was what the Anti-Oliverians in the Commons 
contended ; and on this contention, if possilde, tliey were to 
break down the Other House and so make a gap in the new 
Constitution. They had made a beginning even in tlio small 
matter of the relative claims of Mr. Smythe, their own new 
Clerk, and Mr. Seobell, as general “ Clerk of the Parliatnent,” 
to the possession of certain do(‘urnents ; but they found a 
better opportunity wlien, at their third sitting (Jan. 22, after- 
noon). tlu‘y were informed that “ some gentlemen were at the 
door with a message from the Lords.’’ The message was 
merely a re(piest that the Commons would join the Jjords in 
an addr(‘ss to his Highness asking him to appoint a day of 
humiliation throughout the three nations; but, purporting 
to be from “ the Ijords,” it cut very deep. By a majority 
of seventy-Mve to til'ty-one it was resolved “ That this House 
will send an answer by messengers of their own,” i. e. that 
they would take time to consider the subject. Two more days 
passed, the House transacting some miscellaneous business, 
but nursing its resolution for a sj)lit; and, on Monday the 
25th, lo ! Sir Arthur Hasilrig among them, standing up 
prominently and insisting* on being sworn and admitted to his 
seat. He had disdained the summons to the Other House, 
and his proper ]daee was here I With some hesitation, he was 
duly sworn, and so w as added to tlie group of Auti-Olivcriaii 
leaders already in the House. He, Thomas Scott, Sir Anthony 
Ashley Coop(*r, John Weaver, Sergeant ^Maynard, and one or 
two oth(u*s, were thenceforth to head the opposition w’ithin 
doors. Outside there were in ])roeess of signature certain 
great petitions to the Commons House intended to widen the 
tlifferenee ijetwa*en it and the Protector.^ 

At this point the Protector interposed. On the afternoon 
of the same day on which Hasilrig had taken his seat (.Ian. 25) 
the Commons were summoned to the Banqueting House m 
Whitehall, to listen to another speech- from his Highness 


* (Vinnions Journals of dates; Godwin, IV. 479— Carlyle, III. 328. 
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(Speech XVII.), addressed to them and the Otlier House 
together. It opened witli the phrase “ M// Lorih and Gentlemen 

of the Two Jlonses of rarliamenf^^ to obviate any objections 
there might be to the form of opening in the speecli of five 
days before ; and it was conceived in the same spirit of 
respectfulness to both Houses and anxiety for their support. 
But it expounded, more strongly and at more length than the 
former speech, the pressing reasons for unanimity now. It 
surveyed, first, tlie state of Europe generally, dwelling on 
the ominous combination of Homan Catholic intm*ests every- 
where, and the perils to the Protestant Cause from the dis\>utes 
among the Protestant Powers, and especially from the hostility 
of the Danes and the Dutch to the lioroic King of Sweden, 
wlio had ‘•adventured his all against the Po[)ish Interest in 
Poland.” It declared the vital concern of Great Britain in all 
this, if only because an invasion of Great Britain in behalf of 
the Stuarts was a settled part of the Anti-Protestant pro- 
gramme. “You have accounted yourselves ha])py in being 
“environed with a great Ditch from all the world beside. 
“Truly, you will not be aide to keep your l)it<*h, nor your 
“shipping’, unless you turn your shi]>s and shipping’ into 
“troops of horse and companies of foot, and fight to defend 
“yourselves on terra frmar Then, turning to the state of 
alfairs at home, he insist’d on the necessity of a general union 
in defence of the existing settlement. One Civil War more, 
he said, would throw the nation into a universal confusion, 
with or without a restoration of the Stuarts, and, with such 
a restoration, then with consecpiences to some that they did 
not now contemplate. He made no exjiress nTerence to the 
proceedings in the Commons of the last few days, but iniidored 
both Houses to abstain from di.ssensions, stand on the basis 
to which he and they had sworn, and join with him in real 
work.^ 

The a] peal to the Commons was in vain. Aft(‘r three or 
four more meetings, they re.sumcd, Jan. the subject of the 
answer to be returned to the message of the 2J2nd from the 


Carlyle, III. 320—347. 
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Other House. By a vote of eighty- four to seventy-oig-ht tliey 
resolved to go into (iranJ Committee on the subject. This 
having been done, tliey resolved, Jan. 30, “ That the first things 
‘‘ to be d(‘bated shall be the Appellation to be given to the 
“ persons to whom the answer shall be made.” On this one 
point there was a protracted debate of four days, the oppo- 
sitionists insisting that the a])pellation shoidd be simply 
*‘The Other House,” as in the Pet if ion and Ad rice ^ and the 
Oliverians contending that that was no name at all, that it 
had been ein [cloyed in the Pidifion and. Ad rice only as a lilank 
to 1)(‘ al’terwards tilled up, and that the pro])er name would be 
“The House of Lords.” In one of two divisions on Feb. 3 
the votes were eiglity-seven against eighty-six ; in the other 
they were ninety-thre(‘ against eighty-seven. These divisions, 
howev(‘r, were merely incidental, and the debate was still 
going on fiereidy on Thursday, Feb. 4. St*ott had s])oken and 
was trying to sj-eak again in defiance of rule, with Hasilrig 
backing- him, when “ iMr. Speaker informed the House tliat 
th<‘ Usher of the Black Rod was at the door with a message 
from his Highness.” Hasilrig seems to have been still on his 
feet when the Bhu-k Rod, having lieen admitted, delivered his 
message: “Mr. Speaker, His Highness is in the Ijords House, 
and de.sires to sj)eak with you.” Thither they adjourned, and 
thtu’e his Highm*ss brielly addressed the two Houses once 
again (Speech X\ ITI.). Or rather he addressed both Houses 
only through about half of his speech; for, at a particular 
point, he turned deliberately to the Commons and proceeded 
thus: I do not speak to these (jrentlemen, or Lords, or 

“ whatsoev(‘r you will call them; I speak not this to f/icni, 
“but to yc//. You advised me to come into this ])lace [the 
“ Second Protectorship], to be in a capacity by your advice. 
*“ Yet, instead of owning* a thing, some must have I know not 
“what; and you have not only disjointed yourselves but the 
“whole Nation, which is in likelihood of running into more 
“confusion in these fifteen or sixteen days that you have sat 
“than it hath been from the rising of the last session to this 
“day. Through the intention of devising a Commonwealth 
“ again, that sonic people might be the men that might rule 
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“ all ! And they are endeavouring to engage the Army to 
“ carry that thing. And hath that man been true to this 
“ Nation, whosoever he be, especially that hath taken an oath, 
“ thus to })revarieate ? These designs have been made among 
“ the Army, to break and divide us. I speak this in the 
“ presence of some of the Army: that these things have not 
been according to God, nor according to truth, pretend what 
‘•you will. These things tend to nothing else but the playing 
of the King of Scots’ game (if I may so call him) ; and T 
“think myself bound l>efore God to do what I can to prevent 
“ it. That which I told you in the Jlanqueting House was 
“ true : that there are preparations of force to invade us. 
“ (jod is my witness, it liath been confirmed to me since, not 
“a day ago, that the King of Scots liath an Army at the 
“ water’s side, ready to be shipped for England. I have it 
“ from those who have been e3"ewitnesses ol‘ it. And, while it. 
“is doing, there are endeavours from some who are not far 
“ from this jilace to stir up the people of this town into a 
“ tumulting — what if I said into a rebellion ? And I hope T 
“shall make it appear to be no better, if God assist me. It 
“ hath been not only your endeavour to pervert the Army 
“while you have been sitting, and to draw them to state tln^ 
“ question about a Commonwealth ; but some of you liave l>een 
“listing of persons, by commission of Charles Stuart, to join 
“ with any insurrection that may be made. And what is like? 
“to come iqion this, the enemy lieing ready to invade us, but 
“even [ire.sent blood and confusion? And, il‘ this be so, I do 
“ assign it to this cause : your not as.scnting to what you did 
“ invite rnc to by your Pe/ifion and Advirr, as that which might 
“prove the Settlerrnmt of the Nation. And, if this be the end 
“of your sitting, and this be your earriage, I think it liigh 
“ time tliat an end be put to your sitting. And I no dissolve 
“THIS Pauliament. And let God be judge? between you 
and me ! ” ^ 

Thu.s, after a second session of only sixteen days, tin? 
Second Parliament of the Protectorate was at an end. 


1 Commons Journals of <latc.s ; ami L’arlyle, III, 348—353. 
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Cromwell’s explanation of his reasons for dissolving it is 
perfectly accurate. Through the first session the Parliament, 
as a Single House Parliament, had, by the exclusion of about 
ninety of those returned to it, been a thoroughly Oliverian 
body, and its chief work had been a reconstitution of the 
Protectorate on a definite basis ; but through the second 
session this Parliament, though nominally the same, had been 
split into two Houses, tlie House of Lords wholly Oliverian, 
but the House of Commons, by the loss of a number of its 
former members and the readmission of the excluded, turned 
into an Anti-Oliverian conclave. Fourteen folio pages of the 
Commons Jouniols are the only remaining formal records of 
the short and unfortunate Session. Oliver’s Lords can have 
had little more to do than meet and look at each other. 

There was to be no Parliament more while Cromwell lived. 
For seven months onwards from Fel). 4, 1G57-8, he was to 
govern, one may say, more alone than ever, more as a sove- 
reign, and with all his energies in performance of the sove- 
reignly more tremendously on the strain. 

Then' was still, of course, the Council, now essentially a 
Privy Council, meeting twice or thrice a week, or sometimes 
on special summons, and with this novelty in the public style 
and title of the councillors, that those of them who had 
been in the Upi)er House of the late Parliament retained the 
name of “ Lords.'’ Ijord President Lawrence, Lord iliehard 
Cromwell, Lord Fleetwood, Lord IMontague, Jiord Com- 
missioner Fiennes, Lord Desborough, Lord Viscount Lisle, 
the Karl of IMul grave, Lord lions, Lord Skippon, Lord 
Pickering [tilias “The Lord Chamberlain’'), Lord Strickland, 
Lord Wolseley, Lord Sydenham, Lord Jones [(iltas “ ^Nfr. 
ComptnJier ”), and Mr. Secretary Thurloe : such would have 
been tlu^ minute of a complete sederunt of the Conned when 
it resumed duty after the dissolution of the Parliament. 
There never was such a complek^ sederunt : ten out ot the 
sixteen was the average attendance, rising sometimes to 
twelve. Occasionally Cromwell came to one of their meetings ; 
but generally they transacted business among themselves 
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to liis order, and communicated with him privately. A 
few of the Councillors were more closely in his confidence 
than the rest ; Whitloeke, thoiigfh not of tlie Council, was 
often consulted about special affairs; and the man-of-all- 
work, closeted with his Highness daily, was IVIr. Secretary 
Thurloe. Ilis Highness had, moreover, a ])rivate secretary, 
Mr. William ilalyn, who had been with him already for 
several years.^ 

As Cromwell had intimated in his Dissolution Speech, his 
first labour after the dissolution was to attack that vast 
complication of dangers of which he had already sure know- 
ledge, and which he declared to have been caused, or brought 
to a head, by the wretched conduct of the Commons through 
their sixteen days of session, and by the positive treason of 
some of their numlx'r. lie had described the dangers as 
gathering from two (jiiartcrs, though they were already inter- 
related and would run together at last. There was ‘‘ the 
King of Scots’ game,” or the plot of a Ibn alist commotion 
in conjunction with a threatened invasion of the Spanish- 
Stuartist Army ; and there was the design of a great insur- 
rection of 01(1 Commonwealth’s men for a sulnau’sion of the 
Protectorate and a return to the pure Single-House Kepublic. 
Of the first dang(‘r ho had said, “ I think myself bound before 
God to do what I can to prevent it ” ; the si*cond he had 
denounced as rebellion, saying, 1 hope I shall make it 
ap|)ear to be no better, if God assist me.” For three or four 
months he was to be engaged in making good these words; 
but he had begun alre ady. On February G. at a great meet- 
ing of the Army-officers in the Han(|ueting House, he had 
discoursed to them impressively for two hours, abasliing two 
or three that had been tarn]>ered with, and receiving from ilu' 
rest assurances of their eternal fidelity. Ludlow says that, 
for several nights successively, before or after this meeting, 
Cromwell himself took the inspection of the watch among 
+he soldiei-s at Whitehall.^ 

As always, Cromw'eH’s tenderness towards the Rej>uhlicans 

2 Ludlow, .'jOS — GOO; Godwin, IV. 
490-7. 
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or Old ConiTnonwealth’s men appeared low in his dealings 
with the new commotion on that side. Colonel Packer and 
Captain Gladinan, two disalFected oiRcers in his own regiment 
of horse, appear to liave heon merely dismissed from their 
commands ; and one hears besides of but a few arrests, with 
no farther consecpiences than examination before the Council 
and tein])orary imprisonment. Harrison was again arrested, 
the I'^ifth-lVIonarchy rmai liaving, of course, lent themselves 
to the agitation, and Harrison having this time, Whitlocke 
says, bt‘(‘n certainly “ deep in it.^^ Among the others arrested 
were Mr. John Carew, the Regicide and Councillor under the 
Common W(‘alth, John i’ortman, who had been secretary to 
Jhako in the Fleet, a Hugli Courtney, and John Rogers, a 
prc'acher. Inhere seems to have been no thought of any 
])roceedings against Hasilrig, Scott, Sir Anthony Ashley 
Coo])or, and the other Anti-Crornwellian leaders in the late 
Parliament, This, however, is less remarkable than that, 
with information in Cromweirs possession that some of the 
mcmb(‘rs of the Parliament, nominally Commonwealth’s men, 
had actually (*oinmissions from Charles II. and were enlisting 
j)ersons under such commissions for any possible insurrection 
whatever, he had contented himself with announcing the fact 
in his Dissolution Speech and so merely signifying to the 
cul])rits that their lives were in his hands. ^ 

The Royalist project and its ramifications were really very 
formidable. A Spanish Army of about 80()0 men, with 
Charles IT. and his refugees among them, fras gathered about 
Bruges^ Rrussels, and Ostend, with vessels of transport 
provided ; and the liurst of a greiit Royalist Insurrection at 
home, in Sussex, London, and elsewhere, irurs to coincide with 
the invasion from abroad. The Duke of Ormond himself had 
• come to liondoii in disguise, to observe matters and make 
preparations. He was in London for three weeks, living in 
the house of a Roman Catholic surgeon in Drury Lane, till 
Cromwell, wdio knew the fact, generously sent Lord Broghill 
to him with a hint to bo gone. This was early in March, 


1 LiuUow, 599-600 ; Whitlocke, IV. 330 ; (Vkhvin, IV. 502-503. 
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some days after a proclamation “ commanding all Papists and 
“ other persons who have l)een of the late King’s i)arty or his 
“ son’s to depart out of the cities of London and Westminster,” 
and another proclamation forlndding such persons living in 
the country to stir more than five miles from their fixed 
places of abode. On the 12th of that month the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of the City of 
London met his Higliness and the Army-otlicers by appoint- 
ment at Whitehall, where his Highness explained to them at 
length the nature of the crisis, informed them particularly of 
the strength of the Flanders army of invasion, Ormoiurs 
visits &:c., and solemnly committed to them the safety of the 
City. The rcsiKmse of the City authorities was extremely 
loyal.i 

On the principle that the country could not afford for 
ever this periodical trouhle of a Itoyalist Conspiracy, and 
that some examples of severity might make the present 
upheaving* the last of the kind, Cromwell had resolved on a 
few such exain})les. His information, through Thu rice and 
otherwise, was unerring. He knew, and had known for some 
time, who were the members of the so-called Seab'd Knot,” 
i. e. that so(.*ret association of select Itoyalists r(*sidcnt in 
England wlio were in closest correspondence with Hyde and 
tlie otlier Councillors of Charles abroad, and were ehi(‘fly 
trusted by them for the management of the caus(‘ at home. 
Indeed, Sir Richard Willis, one of the chiefs of the “ Sealed 
Knot,” had for some time been in understanding with Crom- 
well, pledged to him by a peculiar cornjuact, and revealing to 
him all that passed among the Royalists. HencM», before 
the end of April, some of the members of the “ Sealed Knot,” 
and a number of leading Royalists besides, h.ad l)eon lodged in 
the Tower. Among them were ('olonel Jolm Russell (brother 
of the Earl of Redford), Colonel John White, Sir William 
Compton, Sir William Clayton, Sir Henry Slingshy (a prisoner 

1 Godwin, IV. M7 — r»08 ; (VirlyU*, that ordering .such ])f‘rsons in th <5 
III. 353-354; Merc. I*ol. of .Hanh (Mmiitry to near Iioiiit*, an* Imth 

1! -1S, 1057 — 8, i'roniuH- dated Feh. 25, 1057 - «S. Tlicro are 
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in Hull since the Royalist rising of 1654-5, but negotiating 
there desperately of late to secure the officers and the town 
itself for Charles), Sir Humydirey Bennett, Mr. John Mor- 
daunt (brother of the Earl of Peterborough), Dr. John Hewit 
(a London Episcopal clergyman), Mr. Thomas Woodcock, 
and a Henry Mallory. It was part of the understanding 
with Willis that several of the prisoners, Willis’s ])articular 
friends, should be ultimately released. For trial were selected 
Slingsby, Clayton, Bennett, Mordaunt, Woodcock, Mallory, 
and Dr. Hewit. The trials were in Westminster Hall, in 
May and June, before a great High Court of Justice, con- 
sisting of all the judges, some of the great state officers, and 
a hundred and thirty commissioners besides, all in con- 
formity with an Act of the late Parliament ])rescribing the 
mode of irial for such j)rime offences. Five of the seven were 
either accpiitted or spared : only Slingsby and Dr. Hewit 
were brought to the seallbld. They were beheaded on Tower 
Hill, June 8. Much influence was exerted in behalf of 
H(*witj but, besides that he had been deeply implicated, he 
had been contumacious in the Court, challenging its com- 
pehuicy, and refusing to plead. Prynne had stood by him, 
■and prepared his demurrer. — From the evidence collected in 
Dr. Hewit’s case it appeared that lie, if not Ormond, had 
been calculating on the co-operation of Fairfax, Lambert, Sir 
William Waller, and a great many other ]jcrsons of name, up 
and down the country, not included among tlu)se whom 
Cromwell had seen fit to arrest. As Thurloe distinctly says, 

“ It’s certain Sir William Waller was fully engaged,” the 
omission of that veteran commander from the number must 
have been an act of grace. About Lambert the speeulatioii 
seems to have been absurd ; and, though Cromwell must 
have known that Fairfax was now inclining generally towards 
a Restoration, he cannot have believed anything stronger at 
present in his case. There was no public reference to such 
high personages; nor, with the exception of some friendly 
expostulation by the Protector with a young Mr. John 
Stapley of Sussex (son of Stapley the Regicide and Councillor 
of the Commonwealth), who had been lured into the business, 

VOL. V. z 
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was any account taken of the other miscellaneous persons in 
Hewit’s list of reputable sympathisers. It was enough for 
Cromwell to know who had swerved so far, and to have made 
examples of Hewit himself and Slingsby. — These two would 
have been the only victims but for a wild sub-conspiracy in 
the City of London while the trials of Hewit and Slingsby 
were in progress. A few desperate cavaliers about town, the 
chief of whom were a Sir William Leighton, a Colonel Deane, 
and a Colonel Manley, holding commissions from Charles, 
had met several times at the Mermaid Tavern and elsewhere, 
and had arranged for a midnight tumult on Saturday the 
15th of May. They were to attack the guard at St. PauVs, 
seize the Lord Mayor, raise a conflagration near the Tower, 
&c. The hour had come, and the conspirators were in the 
Mermaid Tavern for their final arrangements, when lo I the 
trainbands on the alert all round them and Barkstead riding 
through the streets with a train of live small cannon. A 
good many were arrested, thirty of them London prentices. 
Six of the j)rincipals were condemned July 2, of whom one 
was hanged, two were hanged, drawn, and quartered, and 
three were reprieved. For the prentices there was all 
clemency.^ 

Though the prosecutions of the Royalist plotters were not 
concluded till the beginning of July, all real danger from the 
plot itself had been over in March or April, wlien Ormond 
was back in Bruges with the report that his mission had been 
abortive and that Cromwell was too strong. Wc must go 
back, theri^fore, for the other threads of our narrative. 

The death of Mr. Robert Rich, Cromwell’s son-in-law 
since the preceding November, had occurred Feb. 16, 1657-8, 
only twelve days after the dissolution of the Parliament. 
Cromwell, saddened by the event himself, had found time even 
then to write letters of condolence and comfort to the young 
man’s grandfather, the Earl of Warwick. The Earl’s reply, 
dated March 11, is extant. “ My pen and my heart,” it begins, 


1 Clarendon, 869—870 ; Godwin, IV. 172 ; Thurloe, VII. 25, 65— 69, 88-90, 
508—527; Mere. Pol, May 13-20, 100, and 147— 8 ; Whitlocke, IV. 334. 
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“ were ever your Lordship’s servants ; now they are become 
“ your debtors. This paper cannot enough confess my ob- 
‘‘ ligation, and much less discharge it, for your seasonable 
“ and sympathising letters, which, besides the value they 
“ deserve from so worthy a hand, express such faithful 
“ affections, and administer such Christian advice, as renders 
“ them beyond measure welcome and dear to me.’’ Then, 
after pious expression at once of his grief and of his re- 
signation, he concludes with words that have a historical 
value. “ My Lord,” he says, “ all this is but a broken echo 
“ of your pious counsel, which gives such ease to my 
“ oppressed mind that I can scarce forbid my pen being 

tedious. Only it remembers your Lordship’s many weighty 
“ and noble employments, which, together with your prudent, 
“ heroic, and honourable managery of them, I do here con- 

gratulate as well as my grief will give me leave. Others’ 
‘‘goodness is their own; yours is a whole country’s, yea 
“ three kingdoms’ — for which you justly possess interest and 
“ renown with wise and good men : virtue is a thousand 
“ escutcheons. Go on, my Lord ; go on happily, to love 
“ Religion, to exemplify it. May your Lordship long con- 
“ tinue an instrument of use, a pattern of virtue, and a pro- 
“ cedent of glory 1” On the 19th of April 1658, or not six 
weeks after the letter was written, the old Earl himself died. 
By that time the louring appearances had rolled away, and 
Cromwell’s “ prudent, heroic, and honourable managery ” had 
again been widely confessed.^ 

Through all the turmoil of the proceedings against the 
plotters Cromwell had not abated his interest in his hold 
enterprise in Flanders, or in his alliance with the French 
generally. That alliance having been renewed for another 
year (March 28, 1658), reinforcements were sent to the 
English auxiliary army to fit it for farther work in the 
Netherlands. Sir John Reynolds, the first commander of that 
army, having been unfortunately drowned in returning to 
England on a short leave of absence (Dec. 5, 1657), the 

^ Godwin, IV. 527 — 531, where War- hut where his death is postdated hy a 

wick’s beautiful letter is (pioted in full, luoiith. See Thurloe, VII. 85. 
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Governorship of Mardike had come into the hands of Major- 
General Morgan, while the command in the field had been 
assigned to Lockhart^ hitherto the Protector’s Ambassador 
only, though soldiering had been formerly his more fiimiliar 
business. In conjunction with Turenne, Lockhart had been 
pushing on the war, and at length (May 1658) the two 
armies, and Montagu’s fleet, were engaged in the exact 
service which Cromwell most desired, and Lockhart had been 
always urging. This was the siege of Dunkirk, with a view 
to the possession of that town, as well as Mardike, by the 
English. To be near the scene of such important operations, 
Ijouis XIV. and Cardinal Mazarin had taken up their quarters 
at Calais ; and, not to miss the opportunity of such near 
approacli of the French monarch to the shores of England, 
Cromwell despatched his son-in-law Viscount Falcon bridge 
on a splendid embassy of compliment and congratulation. 
He landed at Calais on the 29th ol‘ May, was received by 
both King and Cardinal with such honours as they had never 
accorded to an ambassador before, and returned on the 
3rd of June to make his report. The very next day there 
was a tremendous battle close to Dunkirk between the 
French-English forces under Turenne and Lockhart and a 
Spanish army which had come for the relief of the besieged 
town under Don John of Austria and the Prince of Corulc, 
with the Dukes of York and Gloucester in their retinue. 
Mainly by the bravery of Lockhart’s ‘‘ immortal six thousand,” 
the victory of the French and English was complete ; and, 
though the Marquis of Leyda, the Spanish Governor of 
Dunkirk, maintained the defence valiantly, the town had to 
surrender on the 14th of June, two days after the Marquis 
had been mortally wounded in a sally. Next day, according 
to tlie Treaty with Cromwell, the town was at once delivered 
to Lockhart, Ijouis XIV. himself, who was on the spot, 
handing him the keys. Already, while that event was un- 
known, and merely to reciprocate the compliment of Falcon- 
bridge’s embassy to Calais, there had been sent across the 
Channel, in the name of Louis XIV., the Duke de Crequi, 
first Gentleman of his Bedchamber, and M. Mancini, the 
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nephew of Cardinal Mazarin, “accompanied by divers of the 
“ nobility of France and many gentlemen of quality.” Met 
at Dover by Fleetwood and an escort, they arrived in London 
June 16, and remained there till the 21st, having audiences 
with his Highness, delivering to him letters from Louis and 
the Cardinal, and entertained by him with all possible mag- 
nificence. While they were there, a special envoy joined 
them, announcing the capture of Dunkirk ; and so the joy was 
complete. There was nothing the French King would not do 
to show his regard for the great Protector; and, but for his 
Majesty’s illness at that moment from small-pox, the Cardinal 
himself would have come over instead of sending his nephew. 
And why should there not be a renewal of the Treaty after 
the expiry of the present term, to secure another year or 
two of that co-operation of the English Army and Fleet with 
Turenne which had led already to such excellent results? 
AVhat if Ostend, as well as Dunkirk and Mardike, were to be 
madt‘ over to the Protector ? These were suggestions for the 
future, and meanwhile new successes 7vere added to the capture 
of Dunkirk. Town after town in Flanders, including Grave- 
lines at last, yielded to Turenne, or other generals, and 
received French garrisons, and through the summer and 
autumn the Spaniards were so beset in Flanders that an 
expedition thence for the invasion of Kngland in the interest 
of Charles Stuart, or in any other interest, was no longer 
even a possibility.^ 

While thus turning to account the alliance with the only 
Catholic power with which there could be safe dealing, the 
Protector clung firmly to his idea of a League among the 
Protestant Powers themselves. If Burnet’s information is 
correct, it was about this time that he contemplated the 
institution in London of “ a Council for the Protestant 
“ Religion in opposition to the Congregation Be Propaganda 
“ Fide at Rome.” It was to sit at Chelsea College : there 
were to be seven Councillors, with a large yearly fund at their 

1 Godwin, IV. 544—561 ; where, how- Merc, Pol. June 10— 1 7 and J niie 1 
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disposal ; the world was to be mapped out into four great 
regions ; and for each region there was to be a Secretary at 
a year, maintaining a correspondence with that region, 
ascertaining the state of Religion in it, and any exigency 
requiring interference. That remained only a project ; but 
meanwhile there was the agency of Jephson with the King 
of Sweden, of Meadows with the King of Denmark, of 
Downing with the United Provinces, and of other Envoys 
here and there, all working for peace among the Protestant 
States and joint action against the common enemy. In the 
Council Order Books for May 1658 one comes also upon 
new considerations of the old subject of the Protestants of the 
Piedmontese valleys, with a fresh remittance of j£'30G0 for 
their relief, and an advance at the same time of ^'500 out of 
the Piedmontese Fund for the kindred purpose of relieving 
twenty distressed Bohemian families. Indeed in that montli 
his Highness was again at white heat on the subject of his 
favourite Piedmontese. The Treaty of Pignerol, by which the 
persecuting Edict of 1655 had been recalled and liberty of wor- 
ship again yielded to the poor Vaudois (ante pp. 43-44), had 
gradually been less and less regarded ; there were new troubles 
to the Vaudois from the House of Savoy; there were even 
signs of a possible repetition in the valleys of all the former 
horrors. How to prevent that was a serious thought with 
Cromwell amid all his other affairs ; and ho made liis most 
effective stroke by an immediate appeal to the French King. 
On the 26th of May there went to his Majesty one of 
Milton’s Latin State Letters in the Protector’s name, adjuring* 
him, by his own honour and by the faith of their alliance, to 
save the poor Piedmontese and secure the Treaty which had 
been made in their behalf by former French intervention; 
and on the same day there went a letter to Lockhart urging 
him to his utmost diligence in the matter, and suggesting 
that the French King should incorporate the Piedmontese 
valleys with his own dominion, giving the Duke of Savoy 
some bit of territory with a Catholic population in exchange. 
Reaching Louis XIV. and Lockhart at the moment of the 
great success before Dunkirk, these letters accomplished their 
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object. The will of France was signified at Turin, and the 
Protestants of the Valleys had another respite.^ 

Were one asked what subject of home concern had the first 
place in Cromweirs attention through all the events and 
transactions that have hitherto been noticed, the answer must 
still be the same for this as for all the previous portions of his 
Protectorate. It was The Propagation of the Gospel,” with 
all that was then implied in that phrase as construed by 
himself. 

As regarded England and Wales, the phrase meant, all 
but exclusively, the sustenance, extension, and consolidation 
of Cromwell’s Church Establishment. The Tnislees for the 
hetier Maintenance of Ministers, as w^ell as the Triers and 
Ejectors^ were still at work ; and in the Council minutes of 
the summer of 1658, just as formerly, there are orders for 
augmentations of ministers’ stipends, combinations of parishes 
and chapelries, and the like. Substantially, the Established 
Church had been brought into a condition nearly approaching 
Cromwell’s ideal ; but he had still notions of more to be done 
for it ill one direction or another, and especially in the 
direction of wider theological comprehension. He did not 
despair of seeing his great principle of concurrent endowment 
yet more generally accepted among those who were really and 
evangelically Protestant. Much would depend on the nature 
of that Confession of Faith which Article XI. of the Vetition 
and Advice had required or promised as a standard of what 
should be considered qualifying orthodoxy for the Church of 
the Protectorate. For such a purpose the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, even though its doctrinal portions might 
stand much as they were, could hardly suffice as a whole. 
That Confession was to be recast, or a new one framed. So 
the Petition and Advice had provided or suggested; but it 
may be doubted whether Cromwell was very anxious for any 
such formal definition of the creed of his Established Church. 
He preferred the broad general understanding which all men 
had, with himself, as to what constituted sound Evangelical 

1 Burnet (ed. 1823), I. 132 ; Letters Council Or*kT Books of date ; Carlyle, 
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Christianity, and he had more trust in administration in 
detail through his Triers and Ejectors than in the application 
of formulas of orthodoxy. Here, however, Owen and the 
other Independent divines most in’ his confidence appear to 
have differed from him. They felt the want of some such 
confession and agreement for Assoeiation and Discipline as 
might suit at least the Congregationalists of the Established 
Church, and be to them what the Westminster Confession 
was to the Presbyterians. “From the first, all or at least 
“ the generality of our cliurches,” they said, “ have been in 
“ a manner likcj so many ships, though holding forth the same 
“ general colours, yet launched singly, and sailing apart and 
“alone on the vast ocean of these tumultuous times, and 
“ exposed to every wdnd of doctrine, under no other conduct 
“ than that of the word and spirit, and their particular elders 
“and principal brethren, without association among themselves, 
“ or so much as holding out common lights to otliers to know 
“where they were.” A petition to this effect, though not 
in these terms, having been presented to his Highness, he 
reluctantly yielded. He allowed a preliminary meeting of 
representatives of the Congregational churches in and al)out 
London to be held on June 21, 1658, and circular letters 
to be sent out to all the Congregational churches in England 
and Wales convoking a Synod at the Savoy on the 29th of 
September. The Confession of Faith, if any, to be drawn up 
by this Synod was not, of course, to be the comprehensive 
State Confession foreshadow^ed in Article XI. of the Petition 
and yldrire, but only the voluntary agreement of the Con- 
gregationalists or Independents for themselves. In fact, to 
all appearance, if the harmonious comprehension of moderate 
Anglicans, Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists, within 
one and the same Church, was to be signified by written symbols 
as well as carried out practically, this could be done only 
by a plan of concurrent confessions justifying the concurrent 
endowments. Even for that, it would seem, Cromwell was 
now prepared. Yet he was a little dubious about the policy 
of the coming Synod, and certainly was as much resolved as 
ever that Synods and other ecclesiastical assemblies should be 
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only a pormitted machinery for the denominations severally, 
and that tlie Civil Magistrate should determine what de- 
nominations could he soldered together to make a suitable 
State -Church, and should supervise and make fast the 
junctions^ 

There is very striking evidence of Cromwell’s attention 
at this time to the spiritual needs of Scotland in particular. — 
Early in 1657 we left Mr. James Sharp in London as agent 
for the Scottish Resolutioner clergy, and Principal Gillespie 
of Glasgow, Mr. James Guthrie, Mr. James Simpson, and 
Johnstone of Warriston, with the Marquis of Argyle in the 
background, opposing the clever Sharp, and soliciting his 
Highness’s favour for the Scottish Protesters or Remonstrants 
(ante pp. 115-116). Roth deputations had remained on 
in London perse veringly, Sharp making interest with the 
Protector through Broghill, Thurloe, and the London 
Presbyterian ministers, while Owen, Lockyer, and the 
rest of the Independent ministers, with Lambert and 
Fleetwood, took part rather with the agents of the Pro- 
testers. Wearied with listening to the dispute personally, 
Cromwell had referred it to a mixed committee of twelve 
English Presbyterians and Independents, and at length had 
told both parties to “ go home and agree among them- 
selves.” Sharp, Simpson, and Guthrie had, accordingly, 
returned to Scotland before the autumn of 1657 ; and, 
though Gillespie, Warriston, and Argyle were left behind, 
it was difficult to say that either party had won the 
advantage. Eaillie, indeed, writing from Glasgow after 
Sharp’s return, could report that the Protesters had, on 
the whole, been foiled, and chiefly by the instrumentality of 
“ that very worthy, pious, wise, and diligent young man, 
Mr. James Sharp.” Rut, on the other hand, the Protesters 
had obtained some favours. As far as one can discern, Crom- 
well’s judgment as between the two parties of Scottish Kirk- 
men had come to be that they were to be treated as a Tory 
majority and a pugnacious Whig minority, whose dilferences 

^ Council Order Books of May 1658 ; Neal’s Puritans, IV. 188 et seq. ; Ornie’a 
Life of Owen, 280 — 282. 
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would do no harm if they were both kept under proper control, 
and that both together formed such a Presbyterian body as 
might suitably possess, and yet divide, the Church of Scotland. 
For, as has been remarked already, Cromwell, in his con- 
servatism, had come, on the whole, to be of opinion that 
the national clergy of Scotland must be left massively 
Presbyterian, and that it would not do to weld into the 
Scottish Establishment, as into the English, Baptists, or 
even ordinary professing Independents, in any considerable 
number. This would be bad news for those Scottish 
Independents and Baptists who had naturally expected 
encouragement under Cromwell’s rule, but had already 
been disappointed. It would be the common policy of the 
Resolutioners and Protesters to keep or drive such erratic 
spirits out of the Kirk.^ — Whether because the long stay of 
the Scottish deputations in London had turned much of 
CromwelFs thoughts towards Scotland, or simply because 
his own anxiety for the “ Propagation of the Gosi)el 
everywhere in his dominions had led his eyes at last to 
that portion of Great Britain, we have now to record one 
of Cromwell’s designs for Scotland worthy of strong mark 
even in the total history of his Protectorate. On Thursday, 
April 15, 1658, there being present in the Council the Lord 
President Lawrence, Lord Richard Cromwell, the Earl of 
Mulgravc, and Lords Fleetwood, Wolseley, Sydenham, Lisle, 
Strickland and Jones, the following draft was agreed to: — 


1 Baillie, III. 336 -371 and ,577—582 ; 
Blair’s Life, 333 — 334 ; Council Order 
Books, Feb. 12 and March 6, 1656 — 7, 
and Scj)t. 18, 1657 ; and a pamphlet 
publislied in J^ondon in .July 1659 with 
the title ‘‘ The Hammier of Permcutiorij 
or the Mystery of Iniquity in the Per- 
secution of many (food jteoqde in Scot- 
land under the, (rorernment of Oliver, 
late Lord Protector, and continued by 
others of the same spirit, disclosed, vnth 
the Remedies thereof, by R(M. Pililloh, 
A (Ivocatef The l^ersecution complained 
of by Mr. Pitilloh, a Scottish lawyer 
who had left rresbyterianism, was 
simply the discouragement under the 
I*rotectorate of such Scottish ministers 
as had turned Independents and Bap- 
tists. The names of some such are 


given: e.g. Mr. .John Bow, Principal 
of the College of Old Aherdeeii ; Mr. 
Tliomas Charters, Kilbride ; Mr. John 
Mciizies, Aherdecn ; Mr. Seaton, Old 
Aberdeen ; Mr. Youngston, Durris ; Mr. 
John Forbes, Kinoanline. “As soon us 
“Oliver was lift u]) to the throne,” says 
the writer, “some of the I’resbyterian 
‘ faction were sent for ; and, to ingratiate 
himself with them, intimating tacitly 
that it was his law no minister iu 
Scotland should have allowance of a 
liveliliood W a National Presbyterian, 
he ordered that none should have 
“stipends as ministers . . . but such 
“ as had certificates from some four of a 
select party, being thirty in all, . . . 
"of the honest Presbyterian party.” 
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Oliver, by the grace of God Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the Dominions 
“ and Territories thereunto belonging, To our well-beloved 
‘‘Council in Scotland greeting: Whereas for about the 
“ space of one hundred years last past the Gospel, blessed 
“ be God ! hath been plentifully preached in the Lowlands of 
“the said nation, and competent maintenance provided for the 
“ ministers there^ yet little or no care hath been taken for 
“ a very numerous people inhabiting in the Highlands by the 
“establishing of a ministry or maintenance, — where the 
“ greatest part have scarce heard whether there be an Holy 
“ Ghost or not, though there be some in several parts, as We 
“are informed, tliat hunger and thirst after the means of 
“salvation, — and that there is a concealed maintenance 
“detained in unrighteousness, and diverted from the right 
“ends to the sole benefit of particular persons; And being 
“ also informed that there hath been much revenue for many 
“years together in the late King’s time and since concealed 
“ and detained from Us by such persons as have no right or 
title thereunto, and that some ministers that were ac- 
“ quainted with the Highland language have in a late 
“ summer season visited those parts and been courteously 
“ used by many professing there breathings after the Gospel : 
“ We do therefore, in consideration of their sad condition, the 
“ great honour and glory of God, and the good that may 
“ redound to the souls of many poor ignorant creatures, Will 
“and Require you, with all care, industry and conveniency, 
“ to find out a way and moans for the Planting of the Gospel 
“ in those parts, and that, in pursuance thereof and the bettor 
“carrying on of so pious a work, our Barons of our Ex- 
“ chequer in Scotland do search and find out .36^600 per annum of 
“ concealed estates and revenues belonging to Us, or that ma} 
“ belong to Us and our Successors, and issue forth and pay 
“the same unto such person or persons as by our said 
“ Council shall be nominated and appointed, out of such 
“ concealed rents or any other concealed revenues whatsoever, 
“ quarterly or half-yearly as there shall bo cause, by and 
“ with their assent and approbation, to the only use and end 
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aforesaid. For which so doing this shall he your and their 
‘‘warrant. Witness Ourself at our Palace at Westminster 

“the day 1658.” Tliis does not seem to have 

sufficed for his Highness ; for on Tuesday, May 4, the Council 
returned to the subject and prepared another draft, beginning, 
“ Forasmuch as We, taking into consideration the sad eondition 
of our People in Scotland living in the Highlands, for want 
“ of the Preaching of the Gospel and Schools of Learning 
“ for training up of youth in Learning and Civility, whereby 
‘Hhe inhabitants of those places in their lives and whole 
“demeanour are little different from the most savage 
“heathens,” and ending with instructions that ..^^1200 
a year, or double the sum formerly proposed, should be 
set apart out of still recoverable rents and revenues ol* 
alienated Chaplaincies, Deaneries, &c. of the old Popish and 
Episcoj)al Church of Scotland, and applied to the purposes of 
preaching and education in the Highlands. The sum, in the 
Scotland of that time, might go as far as <^7000 or 
a year now, though in England it would have been worth 
only about .^’4200 of present value. Spent on an efiective 
Gaelie mission of travelling pastors, and on a few well- 
planted schools, it might have accomplished a good deal.’ — 
Since the beginning of the Protectorate there had been some 
care in finding new funds for the Scottish Universities as 
well as for the English. Principal Gillespie of Glasgow had 
procured a grant for the University of that city (Vol. IV. 
p. 565), and something had been done for University- 
reform in Aberdeen. Accordingly, that Edinburgh might 
not complain, it was now agretxl, at a meeting of Council, 
July 15, 1658, his Highness himself present, to issue an order 
beginning, “Know ye that We, taking into our consideration 
“the condition of the University of Edinburgh, and that 
“ (being but of late foundation, viz. since the Reformation 
“ of Religion in Scotland) the rents thereof are exceedingly 
“ small,” and concluding by putting .^^200 a year at the dis- 
posal of the Town Council of Edinburgh, “ being the founders 


* Council Order Books of dates. 
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^^aud undoubted patrons of the said University,” to be 
applied for University purposes with the advice and consent 
of the Masters and Kogents. Tlie gift, it appears, had been 
])romised to Principal Leighton, when he had been in 
London, some time before, on one of his yearly journeys 
for his own bookish purposes, and certainly neither as 
llesolutioner nor Protester. “ Mr. Leighton does nought 
“to count of, but looks .about him in his chamber,” is 
Baillie’s characteristic fancy-sketch of Leighton when he 
was back in Edinburgh and the ..^200 a year had become 
a certainty; but he adds that the saint had shown more 
temper tlian usual at finding that Mr. Sharp had contrived 
that .^100 of the sum should go to Mr. Alexander Dicki^on 
(son of the llesolutioner David Dickson) who had been recently 
appointed to the Hebrew Professorship, and whom Leighton 
did not like. Indeed Baillio makes merry over the possibility 
that the poor ,^'’200 a year for Edinburgh might never be 
forthcoming, any more than the richer “ flim-flams ” IMr. 
Gillespie had obtained for Glasgow, though in Mm he 
confessed a more lively interest.^ — Whether Scotland should 
ever actually liandle the new endowmients for her Universities, 
or the more im])ortant jE1200 a year for the civilization of the 
Highlands, depended on the energy and ability of his High- 
ness’s Scottish Council in finding out ways and means. Broghill 
being still absent in England, but on the wing for Ireland, and 
Lockhart and otliers being also absent, the most active of the 
Councillors now^ left in Scotland, in association with Monk, 
seem to have been Lord Keeper Desborough, Swdnton of Swin- 
ton, and Colonel Whetham. Since August 1656^ by the 


H'ouiinil Order Books of <late, and 
Baillie, 111. 350 and 36.") — 366. Anotlier 
interesting item of Scottish History 
under Cromwell’s ride may have a place 
here, though it belongs properly to the 
First l*rotectorate. Tn the Council Onler 
Books under date Feb. 17, 1656 — 7, is 
this minute,: — ‘‘On consideration of a 
“report from his Highness’s Attorney 
“General, annexed to the draft of a 
“ I’atent prepared by his High Counsel 
“learned, in pursuance of the Couneirs 
“ order of the 13th of January last, ac- 
“ cording to the purport of an a^e- 


“ment in writing preseuted to the 
“Council under the hand of the Provost 
“of Edinburgh on behalf of that eity 
“and of Dr. Purves on behalf of the 
“ Physicians of Scotland, the same being 
“for erecting a College of Physicians in 
“ Scotland : Orderedy That it lie, ottered 
“to his Highness as the a«Ivice of the 
“Council that his Highness will be 
“pleased to issue his w'airant lor Mr. 
“ Attorney General to prepare a Patent 
“ for his Highness’s signature according 
“ to the said Draft.” 
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Protector’s orders, three had been a sufficient quorum of 
the Council. Monk, of course, was the real Vice-Protector. 
Scotland had become his home. He had lived for some 
years in the same house at Dalkeith, “pleasantly seated in 
the midst of a park,” occupying all his spare time “with 
the pleasures of planting and husbandry ” ; ho had buried his 
second son, an infant, in a chapel near ; and to all appearance 
he might expect to spend the rest of his days where he was, 
a wealthy English soldier-farmer naturalized among the Scots, 
acquiring estates among them, and keeping them under quiet 
command.^ 

Next to the Propagation of the Gospel by an Established 
Ministry everywhere, the fixed idea of Cromwell for his 
IIome-Governmcnt, as we have had again and again to 
explain, was toleration of all varieties of religious opinion. 
Under this head little that is new presents itself in the part 
of his Protectorate with which we are now concerned. The 
Anti-Trinitarian Mr. John Biddle, who had been in custody 
in the Isle of Scilly since Oct. 1655 (ante p. 66), had moved 
for a WTit of habeas corpus, and had been brought to London, 
apparently with an intention on CromweU’s part to set him 
at liberty. Nor had Cromwell lost sight of the poor demented 
Quaker, James Nayler. There is extant a long and confi- 
dential letter to his Highness from his private secretary Mr. 
William Malyn, giving an account of a visit Malyn had paid 
to Nayler in Bridewell expressly by his Highness’s command. 
It is to the effect that he had found Nayler well enough in 
bodily health, but so mulishly obstinate or mad that he could 
not be coaxed in a long interview to speak even a single 
word, and that therefore, though Malyn did not like to 
“ dissuade ” his Highness from “ a work of tenderness and 
mercy,” he could hardly yet advise Nayler’s release, but 
would carefully apply the money he had received from his 
Highness for Nayler’s comfort. For the Quakers generally 
there was, we fear, no more specific protection than Crom- 
well’s good-nature when a case of cruelty was distinctly 


^ Council Order Books, Aug. 14, 1656. 
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brought within his cognisance. What shall we say, however, 
of one order or intention of Cromwell’s Council in June 1658, 
which, if not against liberty of conscience in the general 
sense, was decidedly retrograde in respect of the specific 
liberty of the press? On the 22nd of that month, nine 
members being present, though not his Highness, it was 
agreed, on a report by Mr. Comptroller, i. e. by Lord Jones, 
from a Committee that had been appointed on the subject, 
to recommend to his Highness to issue a warrant with this 
preamble, “Whereas there are divers good laws, statutes, acts, 
“ and ordinances of Parliament in force, which were hereto- 
“ fore made and published against the printing of unlicensed, 
“ seditious, and scandalous books and pamphlets, and for the 
“ better regulating of printing, wherein several provisions are 
“ contained, sufficient to prevent the designs of persons dis- 
“ affected to the State and Government of this Common- 
“ wealth, who have assumed to themselves and do continually 
“ take upon them a licentious boldness to write, print, publish, 
“ and disperse many dangerous, seditious, blasphemous, Popish, 
“ and scandalous pamphlets, books, and papers, to the high 
“ dishonour of God, the scorn and contempt of the Laws and 
“of all good Order and Government; and forasmuch as it 
“ nearly concerns Us, in respect of the public peace and 
“ safety, to take care for a due execution of the said laws.” 
What followed was a special charge to the Master and 
Wardens of the Stationers’ Company, together with Henry 
Hills and John Pield, his Highness’s Printers, to see to the 
strict enforcement in future of the restrictions of certain cited 
Press Acts, — to wit, the ordinance of the Long Parliament of 
June 14, 1643 (that against which Milton had written his 
Arvoj)agitica\ the similar ordinance of the same Parliament 
of date Sept. 28, 1647, the Act of the Rump Parliament of 
Sept. 20, 1649 (Bradshaw’s Press Act of the first year of the 
Commonwealth), and the renewal of the same Jan. 7, 1652-3. 
Had this been all, one might have inferred nothing more 
than one of those occasional panics about Press licentiousness 
from the recurrence of which even Milton’s reasoning had 
never been able to free the Government with which he was 
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connected. But at the same meeting it was referred to Lord 
Fleetwood, Lord Wolseley, Lord Pickering, Lord Jones, Lord 
Desboroiigh, Lord Viscount Lisle, and Lord Strickland, or to 
any two of them, “ to consider of fit persons to be added for 
“ licensing of books and to report the names of such persons 
“to the Council.” This was distinctly retrogressive ; and the 
regret of Milton must have been none the less because four of 
the Committee that were to find the new licensers were men 
he had named in his Befemio Seamila as heroes of the Com- 
monwealth, and because, as appears from a marginal jotting 
to the minute as it stands in the Council Order Books, the 
man thought of at once for one of the new licensers, or as 
the person fittest to be first consulted in the business, was 
Marchamont Needham. After all, it may have been, like 
some of the previous movements for press-regulation, only 
a push from Paternoster Row in defence of the legitimate 
book-trade, and the main intention of the Council itself may 
have been against pamphlets like Killhif/ no Murder or publica- 
tions of the indecent order. ^ 

O how stable and grand seemed the Protectorate in thtr 
month of July 1658 ! Rebellion at home in all its varieties 
quashed once more, and now, as it might seem, for ever; the 
threatened invasion of the Spaniards and Charles Stuart dissi- 
pated into ridicule ; a footing acquired on the Continent, and 
6000 Englishmen stationed there in arms; Foreign Powers, 
with Louis XIV. at their head, obeisant to the very ground 
whenever they turned their gaze towards the British Islands, 
and dreading the next bolt from the Protector’s hands ; those 
hands evidently toying with several new bolts and poising 
them towards the parts of Europe for which they were in- 
tended ; great schemes, besides, for England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Colonies, in that inventive brain I All this, we say, in 
July 1658, by which time also it was known that the Pro- 
tector, so far from fearing to face a new Parliament, was 
ready to call one and would take all the chances. His im- 

1 Council Order Books of dates, and Nayler). For previous Press Acts re- 
Milton State Papers, HZ — 144 ferred to by the Council, see ante Vol. 
(the last for Malyn’s Letter about III. 266—271, and Vol. IV. 116—118. 
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mediate necessity, of course, was money. His second Parlia- 
ment, at the close of its first and loyal session in June 1657, 
had provided ordinary supplies for three years ; but there had 
been no new revenue-arrangements in the short second session, 
and tlie current expenses for the Flanders expedition, the 
various Embassies, the Court, and the whole conduct of the 
Government, far outran the voted income. The pay of the 
armies in England, Scotland, and Ireland was greatly in 
arrears ; on all hands there were straits for money; and, 
whatever might be done by expedients and ingenuity mean- 
while, the effective extrication could only be by a Parliament. 
Not for subsidies only, however, was Cromwell willing to 
resort again to that agency, with all its perils. He believed 
that, in c()nse({uence of what had passed since the Dissolution 
in January, any Parliament that should now meet him would 
be in a different mood towards himself from that he had 
recently encountered. Then might there not bo proposals, in 
which he and such a Parliament might agree, for constitu- 
tional changes in advance of the Articles of the Vdltiou and 
Advice, though in the same direction of orderliness and settled 
and sfately rule? Was there not wide regTct among the 
civilians that he had not accepted the Kingship ; had his 
refusal of it been really wise ; might not that question be 
reopened ? With that question might there not go the 
question of the succession, whether l)y nomination for one 
life only as was now fixed, or by perpetual nomination, or 
by a return to the hereditary and dynastic principle which 
the lawyers and the civilians thought the best? Nor could 
the Second House of Parliament remain the vague thing it 
had been so far fashioned. It must be amended in the points 
in which its weakness had been proved ; and all the evidence 
hitherto was that it must be made truly and formally a House 
of Lords, if even with the reinstitution of a peerage as part 
and parcel of the legislative system. Whether such a 
•peerage should be hereditary or for life only might be in 
doubt ; but there were symptoms that, even if the Ijcgislative 
Peerage should be only for life, Cromwell had convinced him- 
self of the utility, for general purposes, of at least a Social 
VOL. V. A. a 
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Peerage with hereditary rank and titles. In his First Pro- 
tectorate he had made knights only; in his Second he created 
a few baronets. Nay, besides favouring the courtesy appel- 
lation of lords,” as applied to all who had sat in the late 
Upper House and to the great officers of State, he bad added 
at least two peers of his own making to the hereditary peer- 
age as it had come down from the late reign. ^ 

As early as April the new Parliament had been thought of, 
and since June there had been a select committee of nine, 
proeogiioscing the chances, considering the questions to be 
brought up, and feeling in every way the public pulse. The 
nine so enqdoyed were Lords Fleetwood, Fiennes, Desborough, 
Pickering, Philip Jones, Whalley, Cooper, and Goffe, and Mr. 
Secretary Thurloe. There are a few glimpses of their consulta- 
tions in the Thurloe correspondence, where also there is a hint 
of some hope of the compliance at last even of such old 
Republicans as Vane and Ludlow. But July 1658 had come, 
and no one yet know when the Parliament would meet. It 
could not be expected then l)eforc the end of the year.^ 

Before that time Oliver Cromwell was to be out of the 


1 In contiTuiation of a former note 
givinjx a list, of the Kni^^hthoods of 
CroiiiNvidrs F’irst I’rotecitorate so far as 
I havo ascertaine<l tluMii (ante p. 
liere is a list, of tlio l\rii,L:lit.hof)ds of the 
Second ; --William Wheeler (Anj;. 2d, 
n;57) ; Edward Wanl. of Norfolk (Ncjv. 
2, 1057) ; Aldennaji Thomas Andrews 
fNov. 14, l<>;'i7) ; Colonel Matthew 
Tomlinson (Nov. 25, 1057, in Duhlin, hy 
Lonl Henry (Tonnvell as Lcml Dejmty 
for Ireland) ; A Merman Thomas Foot, 
Alderman Thomas Atkins, and Colonel 
John Ifewsoii (all Dec. 5, 1057) ; James 
Drax, Es'i., a IJarbadoes merchant (Dec. 
31, 10.57) ; Henry Pickering uinl Philip 
Twistleton (Fel). 1, 1057—8); .John 
Lentliall, Es(j., son of S[)eaker Lenthall 
(March 9, 1057 — 8) ; A Merman Chiver- 
ton and Alderman John Ireton (March 
22, 1057—8) ; Colonel Henry Jones 
(July 17, 1058, fordistingui.shefl bravery 
at the siege of Dunkirk). 
conferred by Cromwell were the follow- 
ing : — John Read, of Hertfordshire 
(June 25, 1057) ; the Hon. John Clay- 
pole, father of Lord Claypole (July 20, 
1057) ; Thomas Chamberlain (Oct. 6, 
1057) ; Thomas Beaumont, of Leicester- 


shire (March 5, 1057— S) ; Colonel 
Henry Imgoldsby, John Twistleton, Esq., 
and ilenry Wright, Esq., son of the 
pliysiciau Dr. Wright (all April 10, 
10.58) ; Grillitli Williams, of Carnarvon- 
shire (May 28, 1058) ; Attorney General 
Edmund Prideaux ami Solicitor General 
William Ellis (Aug. 13, 1058) ; William 
Wyndham, Es(j., co. Somerset (Aug. 28, 
1058). The Baronetci<‘s, being rare, 
seem to have been much prized ; and that 
of Henry IngoMsby rai.sed jcalou.sies 
(see letter of Henry (Jromw(4i in Tliur- 
loc, VH. 57). — 7Vcm//c5 conl’erred by 
Cromwell wer(3 not likely, any more 
than his Knighthoods and Baroneteies, 
to be paraded by tlieir ])ossessors after 
the Restoration. But Cromwell’s fa- 
vourite, Colonel Charles Howard, a 
scion of the great Norfolk Howards, 
was raised to the dignity of Viscount 
Howard of Mori)eth and Baron Gils- 
land in Cumberland; Cromwell’s rela- 
tive, E<linund Dnnch, of Little Witteii- 
bam, Berks, was created Baron Burnell, 
April 20, 1658 ; and Cromwell, just 
before his death, n)ade, or wanted to 
make, Bulstrode Whitlocke a Viscount. 

2 Thurloe, VII. 99, 151—152, et seq. 
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world. Though but in his sixtieth year, and with his pro- 
digious powers of will, intellect, heart, and humour, unim- 
paired visibly in the least atom, his frame had for some time 
been giving way under the pressure of his ceaseless burden. 
For a year or two liis handwriting, though statelier and more 
deliberate than at first, had been singularly tremulous, and to 
those closest about him there had been other signs of physical 
breaking-up. Not till late in July, however, or early in 
August, was there any serious cause for alarm, and then in 
consequence of the terrible effects upon his Highness of his 
close attendance on the death-bed of his second daughter, the 
much-loved Lady Clay pole. She had been lingeringly ill for 
some time, of a most painful internal disease, aggravated by 
the death of her youngest boy, Oliver. Hampton Court had 
received her as a dying invalid, tortured by “frequent and 
long convulsion-fits ” ; and here, through a great part of July, 
the fond father had been hanging* about her, broken-hearted 
and unfit for business. For his convenience the (council had 
transferred its meetings from Whitehall to Hampton Court ; 
but, though he was present at one there on July 15, he avoided 
one on July J20, another on July 22, and a third on July 27. 
On the 21)tli, which was the fifth meeting at Hampton Court, 
he did look in again and take his place. Next day Lord and 
Lady Falconbridge arrived at Ham[)ton Court, where already, 
besides the Protector and the Lady Protectress, ihere were 
Lord llichard Cromwell, the widowed Ijady Frances, and 
others of the family, all round the dying sufferer. After that 
meeting of the Council of July 29 which he had managed to 
attend, and an intervening meeting at Whitehall without Iiim, 
the Council was again at Hampton Court on Thursday the 
5th of August. At this meeting one of the resolutions was 
“ That Mr. Secretary be desired to make a collection of such 
“ injuries received by the English from the Dutch as liave 
“ come to his cognisance, and to offer the same to the Council 
on this day seven-night.” This was a very important reso- 
lution, significant of a dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
the Dutch, and a desire to call them to account again, which 
had for some time been growing in Cromwell’s mind; and 

A a 2 
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there can be no doubt that he had su^^ested the subject to 
the Council. But liis Highness did not appear in the meet- 
ing himself, and next day Lady Claypole lay dead. ^Before 
her death his grief had passed into an indefinite illness, 
described as “ of the gx)ut and other distempers ” ; and, though 
he was able to come to London on the 10th of August, on 
which night Lady Clay pole’s remains were interred in a little 
vault that had been prepared for them in Henry Vllth’s 
Chapel in Westminster Abbey, he returned to Hampton Court 
greatly the worse. But, after four or five days of confinement, 
attended by his physicians— on one of which days (the 13th) 
Attorney General Pridcaux and Solicitor General Ellis were 
made baronets — he was out again for an hour on the 17th; 
and thence till EriJay the 20tli he seemed so mucli better that 
Thurloe and others thought the danger j)ast. Erorn the public 
at large the fact of his illness had been hitherto concealed as 
much as possible ; and hence it may have been that on two or 
three ot those days of convalescence he showed himself as 
usual, riding with his life-guards in Hampton Court Park. 
It was on one of them, most probably Eriday the 20th, that 
George Eox had that final meeting with him which he 
describes in his Journal. The good Init obtrusive Quaker 
had been writing letters of condolence and mystical religious 
advice to Lady Claypole in her illness, and had recently sent 
one of mixed condolence and rebuke to Cromw(dl himself ; 
and now, not knowings of Cromwell’s own illness, he had 
come to have a talk with him about the siifi'erings of the 
Friends. “ Before I came to him, as he rode at the head of 
‘‘ his life-guaid,” sa}'s Eox, “ I saw and felt a waft of death go 
‘‘ forth against him ; and, when I came to him, he looked like 
“ a dead man,” Eox, nevertheless, had his conversation with 
the Protector, who told him to come again, but does not 
seem to have nwndoned the iiKiuiry he had been making, 
through his secretary Mr. Malyn, about the state of Fox’s 
fellow-Qaaker, poor James iS^ayler. Next day, Saturday, Aug. 
21, when Fox went to Hampton Court Palace to kec]) his 
apx>ointment, he could not be admitted. Harvey, the g*room 
of the liedchainber, told him that his Highness was very ill. 
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^vith his i)liysicians about him, and must be kept quiet. That 
morning* his distemper had developed itself distinctly into 
“ an ag*ue ” ; Avliioh ag-uc proved, within the next few days, to 
be of the kind called by the physicians “ a bastard tertian,” 
i. e. an ague with tlie cold and hot shivering fits recurring 
most violently every third day, but with the intervals also 
troublesome. Yet it was on this first day of his ague that he 
signed a warrant for a patent to make Bulstrode Whitlocke a 
A^isconnt. Wlntlocke himself, though lie afterwards declined 
the honour as inconvenient, is precise as to tlie date. The 
physicians thinking the London air better for the malady than 
that of Hampton Court, his Highness was removed to AVhite- 
hall on Tuesday the 24th. That w’as one of the intervals of 
his fever, and he seems to liave come up easily enough in his 
coacli, and to have been quite able to take an interest in what 
lie found going on at Wliitehall. Six days before (Aug. 18) the 
Duke of Ihickingliarn, who had be(‘n for some time in London 
undisturbed, living in his mansion of York House with his 
recently wedded wife, and with Lord and Lady Fairflix in 
their soci('ty, liad been a])])rehended on the high-road some 
miles from Canterbury; and, whether on the old grounds, or 
from now suspicions, the (Amncil, by a warrant issued on the 
19th, doubiless with Cromwell’s sanction intimated from 
IIam])ton Court, had committed him to the Tower. On the 
very day of CromwelTs return to Whitehall this business of 
the Duke was again before the Council, in consequence of a 
petition from the young Duchess that he might be permitted 
to remain at York House on sufficient security. Fairfax 
liimself had gone to Whitehall to urge his daughter’s request 
and to tender the security, and Cromwell, though unable to be 
in the Council-room, gave him a private interview. According 
to the story in the Fairfax family, it must have been an 
unpleasant one. Cromwell could be stern on such a subject 
(‘ven at such a time and to his old commander, and so Fairfax 
lurm d abriqdly from him in the gallery at Whitehall, 
“ cocking his hat, and throwing his cloak under his arm, as 
“ he used to do when he was angry.” Nor was this the last 
piece of public business of which the Protector, though never 
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more in the Council-room, must have been directly cognisant. 
Whitlocke says he visited him and was kept to dine with 
him on the 26th, and that he was then able to discourse on 
business ; but, as AVhitlocke makes Hampton Court the place, 
there must be an error as to the day. The last baronetcy he 
conferred was made good on Saturday the 28th, four days after 
the interview with Fairfax ; and even after that, between his 
fever-fits, he kept some grasp of affairs, and received and sent 
messages. But that Saturday of the last baronetcy was a 
day of marked crisis. The ague had then changed into a 
“ double tertian,” with two fits in the twenty-four hours, both 
extremely weakening. So Sunday passed, with prayers in all 
the cliurches ; and then came that extraordinary IMonday 
(Aug\ 30, 1658) whicli lovers of coincidence have taken care 
to remember as the day of most tremendous hurricane that 
ever blew over London and England. From morning to 
night the wind raged and howled, emptying the streets, un- 
roofing houses, tearing up trees in the parks, foundering ships 
at sea, and taking even Flanders and tlie coasts of Ju*ance 
within its angry whirl. The storm was felt, within England, 
as far as Lincolnshire, where, in the vicinity of an old manor- 
house, a boy of fifteen years of age, named Isaac Newton, was 
turning it to account, as he afterwards remembered, liy jump- 
ing first with the wind, and then against it, and computing 
its force by the difference of the distances. Through all this 
storm, as it shuddered round Wiiitehall, shaking the doors 
and windows, the sovereign patient had lain on, ])assing from 
fit to fit, but talking in the intervals with the Lady Protectress 
or with his physicians, wliile Owen, Thomas Goodwin, Sterry, 
or some otlier of the preachers that were in att(‘n(]ance, went 
and came between the chamber and an adjoining room. A 
certain lielief that he would recover, wliich he had several 
times before expressed to the Lady Protectress and others, liad 
not yet left him, and had communicated itself to the ])rcachcrs 
as an assurance tliat their prayers were heard. Writing to 
Henry Cromwell at nine o’clock that niglit, Thurloe could say. 
The doctors are yet hopeful that he may struggle through it, 
“ though their hopes are mingled with much fear.” Evi ii the 
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next day, Tuesday, Aug. 31, Cromwell was still himself, still 
consciously the Lord Protector. Through the storm of the 
preceding day Ludlow had made a journey to Londcvn from 
ii^sscx on family-business, beaten back in the morning by a 
wind against which two horses could not make way, but con- 
triving late at night to push on as far as Epping. “ By this 
“ means,’’ he says, “ I arrived not at Westminster till Tuesday 
“ about noon, when, passing by Whitehall, notice was immc- 
“ diately given to Cromwell that I was come to town. Where- 
upon he sent for Lieutenant General Fleetwood, and ordered 
“ him to enquire concerning the reasons of my coming at such 
“ haste and at such a time.” If Cromwell could attend to 
such a matter that day, he must have been able also t ) 
prompt the resolution of his Council in Whitehall the same 
day in the ease of the Duke of Buckingham. It was that 
the Duke, on account of his health, might be removed from 
the Tower to Windsor Castle, but must continue in confine- 
ment. At the end of the day, Fleetwood, writing to Henry 
Cromwell, reported, “ The Lord is pleased to give some little 
“reviving this evening; after few slumbering sleeps, his 
“ I)ulse is better.” As near as can be guessed, it was that 
same night that Cromwell himself uttered the well-known 
short prayer, the words of which, or as nearly as possible the 
very words, were preserved by the pious care of his chamber- 
attendant Harvey. It is to the same authority that we owe 
the most authentic record of the religious demeanour of the 
Protector from the beginning of his illness. Very beautifully 
and simply Harvey tells us of his “ holy expressions,” his 
fervid references to Scripture texts, and his repetitions of some 
texts in particular, such repetitions “ usually being very 
w^eighty and with great vehemcncy of spirit.” One of them 
was “ It is a fearful thing to tall into the hands of the living 
God.” Three times he repeated this ; but the texts of ])romise 
and of Christian triumph had all along been more frequently 
* on bis lips. All in all, his single short prayer, which Harvey 
places “ two or three days before his end,” may be read as the 
summary of all that we neeil to know now of the dying 
Puritan in these eternal respects. “ Loini,'^ K .np^utfe^^^^^ 
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“ thougli I am a miserable and wretched creature, I am in 
“ covenant with Thee throii^^rh grace, and I may, I will, come 
“ to Thee. For Thy peo])le, Thou hast made me, though very 
“ unworthy, a mean instrument to do them some good, and 
‘‘ Thee service ; and many of them have set too high a value 
upon me, though others wish and would be glad of my 
“ death. But, Lord, however Thou dost dispose of me, 
cintinuG and go on to do good for them. Give them con- 
sistency of judgment, one heart, and mutual love ; and go 
“on to deliver them, and with the work of reformation ; and 
“ make the name of Christ glorious in the world. Teach 
“ those who look too much upon Thy instruments to depend 
“ more upon Thyself ; pardon such as desire to trample upon 
“ the dust of a poor worm, for they are Thy jieople too ; and 
“ pardon the folly of this shoi*t prayer, even for Jesus Christ’s 
“ sake ; and give us a good night, if it be Thy ])Ieasure.” 
Wednesday, Se])t. 1, passes unmarked, unless it may be for 
the delivery to the Lady Protectress, in her watch over Crom- 
well, of a letter, dated that day, and addressed to her and lier 
children, from the Quaker Edward Burrough. It was long 
and wordy, but sul)stantially an assurance that the Lord had 
sent this aflliction upon the Protector’s house on account of 
the unjust sufferings of the Quakers, “ Will not their suffer- 
“ ings lie upon you ? For many hundreds have suflered cruel 
“ and great things, and some the loss of life (though not by, 
“ yet in the name of, the Protector) ; and about a hundre<l at 
“ this present day lie in holes, and dungeons, and prisons, up 
“ and down the nation.” The letter, we may suppose, was 
not read to Cromwell, and the Wednesday went by. On 
Thursday, Sept. 2, there was an unusually full Council-meet- 
ing close to his chamber, at which order was given for the 
removal of Lords Lauderdale and Sinclair from Windsor 
Castle to Warwick Castle, to make more room at Windsor 
for the Duke of Buckingham. That night Harvey sat up 
with his Highness and again noted some of his sayings. One 
was “ Truly, God is good ; indeed He is ; He will not — ” 
He did not complete the sentence. ‘‘ His speech failed him,” 
says Harvey; “but, as I apprehended, it was ‘ He will not 
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“ leave me.’ This saying, that God was good, he frequently 
“ used all along, and would speak it with much cheerfulness 
“and fervour of spirit in the midst of his pain. Again he 
“ said, ‘ I would be willing to live to be farther serviceable to 
“ God and His people ; but my work is done.’ He was very 
“ restless most part of the night, speaking often to himself. 
“ And, there being something to drink offered him, he was 
“ desired to take the same, and endeavour to sleep ; unto 
“ which he answered, ‘ It is not my design to drink or to 
“ sleep, but my design is to make what haste I can to be 
“ gone.’ Afterwards, towards morning, using divers holy 
“ expressions, imj)lying much inward consolation and peace, 
“ among the rest he spake some exceeding self-debasing words, 
“ annihilating and judging himself.” This is the last. The 
next day, Friday, was his twice victorious Third ol* September, 
tin; anniversary of Dunbar and Worcester. That morning he 
wfis speechless ; and, though the prayers in Wliitehall, and in 
all London and the suburbs, did not cease for him, people in 
the houses and passers in the streets knew that hope was over 
and Oliver at the point of death. For several days there had 
been caut ious approaches to him on the subject of the nomina- 
tion of liis successor, and either on the stormy ]\Ionday or later 
that matter had been settled somehow.^ 
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MILTOX’S LIFE ANL SECRETARYSTIIP TIIROUCJTI THE SECOND 
PROTECTORATE. 


MILTON STTI.L IN OFFICE: LETTER TO MR. HENRY DE BRASS, 

WITH Milton’s opinion of sallust : letters to 

YOUNG RANELAGH AND HENRY OLDENBURG AT SAUMUR : 
MORUS IN NEW CIRCUMSTANCES; ELEVEN MORE STATE- 
LETTERS OF MIl.TON FOR THE PROTECTOR (nOS. CI.-CXl.) : 
ANDREW MARVELL BROUGHT IN AS ASSISTANT FOREIGN 
SECRETARY AT LAST (SEPT. 1657 ) : .JOHN DRYDEN NOW 
ALSO IN THE PROTECTOR’S EMPLOYMENT: BIRTH OF 

Milton’s daughter by his second wife : six more 

STATE-LETTERS OF MILTON (nOS. CXII.-I’XVII.) : ANOTHER 
LETTEIi TO Mil. HENRY DE BRASS, AND ANOTHER TO PETER 
HEIMBACH : COMMENT ON THE LATTER: DEATHS OF 
MILTON^S SECOND WIFE AND HER CHILD : HIS TWO 
NEPHEWS, EDWARD AND JOHN PHILLII'S, AT THIS DATE : 

Milton’s last sixteen state-letters for Oliver 

CROMWELL (nos. CXVIII.-CXXXIII.), INCLUDING TWO TO 
CHARLES GUSTAVUS OF SWEDEN, TWO ON A NEW ALARM 
OF A PERSECUTION OF THE PIEDMONTESE PROTESTANTS, 
AND SEVERAL TO LOUIS XIV. AND CARDINAL MAZARIN : 
IMPORTANCE OF THIS LAST GROUP OF THE STATE- 
LETTERS, AND REVIEW OF THE WHOLE SERIES OF 
MILTOn’s performances FOR CROMWELL: LAST DIPLO- 
MATIC INCIDENTS OF THE PROTECTORATE, AND ANDREW 
MARVELL IN CONNEXION WITH THEM : INCIDENTS OF 
MTLTON’s literary life IN THIS PERIOD .* YOUNG GUNT- 
ZER’s DlSi^ERTATlO AND YOUNG KECK^S PIIALAECIANS ; 
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Milton’s edition of ealeigii’s CAmNEX council : 

EESCMPTION OF THE OLD DESIGN OF UAllADIi^E LOST AND 
ACTUAL COMMENCEMENT OF THE POEM : CHANGE FUOM 
THE DRAMATIC FORM TO THE EPIC: SONNET IN MEMORY 
OF Ills DECEASED WIFE. 

Tiiuough the Second Protectorate Milton remained in ofllee 
just as before. lie was not, however, as had been customary 
before at the commencement of each new period of his 
Secretarysliip, sworn in afresh. Thurloe was sworn in, Ijoth 
as General Secretary and as full Councillor, and Scobell and 
Jessop were sworn in as Clerks;^ but we hear of no such 
ceremony in the case of Milton. His Latin Secretaryship, we 
infer, was now re^-arded as an excrescence from the Whitehall 
estalilishment, rather than an inte^'ral ])art of it. An oath 
may have been administered to liini privately, or Ixis old 
general eng'ag’cmcnt may have sufliced. 

Our first trace of Milton after the now inaiig'uration of 
Cromwell is in one of his Latin Familiar Ej)istles, addressed 
to some youn«‘ foreigner in London, oi' whom I know nothing 
more than may be learnt from the letter itself: — 

^‘To the Very Distinguished Henry de Brass. 

** I see, Sir, tliat you, unlike most of our modoru youtli in tlieir 
surveys of foreign lands, travel rightly and wisely, after the fashion 
of the old philosopluM S, not for ordinary youthful ipiests, but with 
a view to the aecpiisiiion of fuller erudition from every (punter. 
Yet, as often a.s I look at what you write, yon appear to me to be 
one who has come among strangers not so nuieli to receive know- 
ledge as to impart it to others, to barter good merchandise rather 
than to buy it. I wish indeed it were as easy' for me to assist and 
promote in every way those excelhmt studies of yours as it is 
pleasant and gratifying to have such help asked by a pei*son of your 
uncommon talents. 

• As for tiio resolution you say you have taken to write to me and 
request my answers towards solving those difficulties about which 
for many ages wj’itei’s of Histories seem to have been in the dark, 
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I have never assumed anything of the kind as within my powers, 
nor sliould I dare now to do so. In the matter of Sallust, which 
you refer to me, I will say freely, since you wish me to tell plainly 
what I do think, that I prefer Sallust to any other Latin historian ; 
which also was the almost uniform opinion of the Ancients. Your 
favourite Tacitus has his merits ; but the greatest of them, in my 
judgment, is that he imitated Sallust with all his might. As far 
as I can gather from what you write, it appears that the result of 
my discourse with you personally on this subject has been that you 
are now nearly of the same mind with me respecting that most 
admirable writer ; and hence it is that you ask me, with reference 
to what he has said, in the introduction to his Catilinarian. War — 
as to tlie extreme difUculty of writing History, from the obligation 
that the expressions should be jn-oportional to the deeds — by what 
method [ think a writer of History might attain tliat perfection. 
This, then, is my view: that he who would write of worthy d(?eds 
worthily must write with mental endowments and expcudence of 
affairs not less tlian were in the doer of the same, so as to be able 
with equal mind to coiii])reliend and measure even the greatest of 
them, and, when he has comprehended them, to relate them dis- 
tinctly and gravely in i)urc and chaste si^eech. That he should do 
so in ornate stylo, I do not much care about ; for I want a Historian, 
not an Orator. Nor yet would I have frequent maxims, or criticisms 
on the transactions, prolixly thrown in, lest, by interrupting the 
thread of events, the Historian should invade the office of the 
Political AYritcr : for, if the Historian, in explicating counsels and 
narratiiig facts, follows truth most of all, a?id not his own fam^y or 
conjecture, he fulfils his ju'opcr duty. I would add also that 
characteristic of Sallust, in respect of which he himself chiefly 
i^raised Cato, — to be able to throw off* a great deal in few words: 
a thing which I think no one can do without the shari)est judgment 
and a certain temperance at the same time. There are many in 
whom you will not miss either elegance of style or abundance of 
information ; but for conjunction of brevity with abumlance, i. e, for 
the despatch of much in few words, the chief of the Latins, in my 
judgment, is Sallust. Such are the qualities that I think should be 
in the Historian that would hope to make his expressions ])ro])or- 
tional to the facts he records. 

But why all this to you, who are sufficient, with the talent you 
have, to make it all out, and who, if you persevere in the road you 
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have entered, will soon bo able to consult no one more learned than 
yoursolF. That you do persevere, though you require no one’s 
advice for that, yet, tliat I may not seem to have altogether failed 
in replying correspondingly with tlie value you are pleased to put 
upon my authority witli you, is my earnest exhortation and sug- 
gestion. Farewell; and all success to your real worth, and your 
zeal for acquiring wisdom. 

“Westminster: July 15, 1G57.” 

Henry Oldenburg, and his pupil llicbard Jones, alias young 
Ranclngh, had left Oxford in April or May 1657, alter about 
a year’s stay there, and had gone abroad on a tour wliieh 
was to extend over more than four years. It was an arrange- 
ment for tlie fartlier education of young Ranelagli in the way 
most salislaetory to his mother^ Lady Ranelagli, and perhaps 
also to his uncle, Robert Boyle, neither of whom seems to 
have cared much for the ordinary [Jniversity routine ; and 
particulars hail been settled by correspondenec lietween Olden- 
burg at Oxford and Lady Ranelagli in Ireland.^ Young 
Ranelagli, I lind, look with liim as liis servant a David 
Whitclaw, who had been servant to Duric in his foreign 
travels ; “ my man, David Whitclaw,” as Durie calls him.- 
The ever-eonvenient Hartlib was to manage the couveyance 
of letters to the travellers, wherever they might he.’^ 

They went, pretty directly, to Saumiir in the west of 
Fraiiec, a ]deasaiit little town, with a college, a library, &c., 
wliicli they liad selected for their first place of residence, 
rather than Paris. An Italian master was procured to teach 
young Jones “ something of practical geometry and fortiliea- 
tion ” ; and, for the rest, Oldenburg himself eoiitiiiued to 
superintend his studies, directing them a good deal in that 
line of j)hysieal and economical observation which might be 
supposed congenial to a nejdiew of Boyle, and which had 
become interesting to himself. “ As for us litu-e,” wrote 
Oldenburg to Boyle from Saumur, Sept. 8, 1657, W(‘ are, 

“through the goodness of God, in perfect health; and, your 

^ Ijtitior of <)](lenbur‘^ to Boylo, dated tt'ctnralr (II. 174 and lOo'. 

April If), 10r>7, given ill Boyle's W-urks ^ Betlrr of Oldeiibiiig in Boyle's 
(V. Works (V. aoi). 

2 Letters of Durie in Vauijlunin Pro- 
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“nephew having spent these two or three months we have 
“been here very well and in more than ordinary diligence, 
“ I cannot but give him some relaxation in taking a view of 
“ this province of Anjou during this time of vintage ; which, 
“though it be a very tempting one to a young appetite, yet 
“ shall, I hope, by a careful watchfulness, prove un]>re judicial 
“ to his health.” ^ A good while before Oldenburg wrote this 
letter to Boyle both he and his pupil had written to Milton, 
and Milton^s replies had already been received. They are 
dated on the same day, but we shall put that to young 
llanelagh first. It will be seen that Oldenburg must have 
had a sight of it from his pupil before he wrote the above to 
Boyle : — 

‘‘To the noble youth, HicirARi) Joxes. 

“That you made out so long a journey wilhout inconvenience, 
and that, spurning the allurements of Paris, you have so quickly 
reached your present j)laco of resi<lence, wheio you can enjoy 
literary leisure and the society of learned ])ersons, I am both 
heartily glad, and set down to the credit of your disposition. 
There, so far as you keep yourself in bounds, you will be in 
harbour; elsewhere you would liave to beware the Syrtes, the 
Bocks, and the songs of the Hirens. All the same I would not 
have you thirst too much after the Saumur vintage, with which you 
think to delight yourself, unless it be also your intention to dilute 
that juice of Bacchus, more than a fifth part, with the freer cup of 
the Pluses. But to such a course, even if I were sih nt, you have 
a first-rate adviser ; by listejiing to whom you will indeed consult 
best for your own good, and cause great j(»y to your most excellent 
mother, and a daily growth of Inn* love for you. AVhieh that you 
may accomplish you ought every day to ])ctition Almighty Ciod. 
Farewell ; and see that you return to us as good as possible, and as 
cultured as j)ossible in good arts. That will be to me, beyond 
others, a most delightful result. 

“ AVcstmiiister : Aug. 1, 1657.” 

The letter to Oldenburg contains matter of more interest; — 
“To Henry Olden buro. 

“ I am glad you have arrived sale at Saumur, the goal of your 


1 Boyle^a Works, V. 299. 
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travel, as I believe. You are not mistaken in thinking the news 
would be very agreeable to me in particular, who both love you for 
your own merit, and know the cause of yom undertaking the 
journey to be so honourable and praiseworthy. 

As to the news you liave heard, that so infamous a priest has 
been called to instruct so illustrious a church, I laid rather any one 
else had lieard it in (^liaron's boat than you in that of Charenton ; 
for it is mightily to be feared that whoever thinks to get to heaven 
under the auspices of so foul a guide will bo a whole world awry in 
his calculations. Woe to that chuixh (only God avert tlie omen !) 
where such ministers please, mainly by tickling the ears, — ministers 
whom Ihc Church, if she w'ould truly be called Itcfonned, would 
more fitly oast out than desire to bring in. 

In not having given copies of my writings to any one that does 
not ask for them, you have done well and discreetly, not in my 
opinion alone, but also in that of Horace : — 

Eit not l)y zejil for us, nor on uiir books 
Draw hatred by too vehement care. 

A learned man, a friend of mine, spent last summer at Saumur. 
lie W'rote to me that the book was in demand in those parts ; [ sent 
only one copy; ho wrote hack that some of the learned to wdiom lie 
had lent it had been pleased with it liiigely. Had I nut thought 
I should be doing a thing agreeable to them, I should have spared 
you troulde and myself ex])ense. But, 

If chance my load of paper gabs your liack, 

Off witli it now, rather than in the end 
Dash down the panniers cursing. 

To our Lawrence, as you bade me, I have given greetings in 
your name. For the rest, there is nothing I should wish you to do 
or care for more than see tliat yourself and your [lupil got on in 
good liealth, and that you return to us as soon as possible with all 
your wishes fulfilled. 

‘‘Westminster: Aug. 1, 1657.’^ 

The books mentioned in the third paragraph as having been 
sent by Milton to Saumur in Oldenburg’s charge must have 
been copies of the iJefensio Secunda and of the Pro Sc 
The person mentioned with such loathing in the second 
paragraph was the hero of those performances, Morus. The 
paragraph requires explanation. 
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For Morus, uncomfortable at Amsterdam, and every day 
under some fresh discredit there, a splendid escape had at 
length presented itself. He had received an invitation to be 
one of the ministers of the Protestant ehurch of Charcnton, 
close to Paris. This ehurch of Charenton was indeed the 
main Protestant church of Paris itself and the most flourishing 
representative of French Protestantism generally. For the 
French law then obliged Protestants to have their places of 
worship at some distance from the cities and towns in which 
they resided, and the village of Charenton was the ecclesias- 
tical rendezvous of the chief Protestant nobility and profes- 
sional men of the capital, some of whom, in the capacity of 
lay-elders, were associated in the consistory of the church 
with the ministers or pastors. Of these, in the beginning of 
1657, there had been five, all men of celel)rity in the French 
Protestant world — viz. IMestrezat, Faiiclieur, Dndineourt, 
Daille, and Gaelics; but the deaths of the two first in April 
and May of that year had occasioned vacancies, and it was to 
fill up one of these vacancies that Morus had been invited 
from Amsterdam. Oldenburg, as we understand, had heard 
this piece of news, wlieii passing through Paris on his way to 
Saumur, probably in June. lie had heard it, seemingly, on 
board the Charenton boat — i. e. as we guess, on board the boat 
plying on the Marne between Paris and Charenton. Hence 
the punning })hraseology of jMilton’s reply. He would rather 
that such a piece of news had been heard I>y anybody on 
board Charon a boat than by Oldenburg on board the Charen/on 
wherry. Altogether the idea that Morus should be admitted 
as one of the pastors of the most important Protestant church 
in France was, we can see, horrible to liim ; and he hoped the 
calamity might yet be averted. — For the time it seenuMl likely 
that it would be. There had been ainjde enough knowledge 
in Paris of tlie coil of scandals about the character of Morus ; 
and copies of Milton’s two Anti-Morus pamphlets had been in 
circulation there long before Oldenburg took with him into 
France his new bundle of them for distribution. Accordingly, 
though there was a strong party for Morus, disbelieving the 
scandals, and anxious to have him for the Charenton church 
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on account of his celebrity as a preacher, there were dis- 
sentients among- the congregation and even in the consistory 
itself. One hears of Sieur Papillon and Sieur Beauchamp, 
Parisian advocates, and elders in the church, as heading the 
opposition to the call. The business of the translation of 
Morus from Amsterdam was, therefore, no easy one. In any 
case it would have brought those Protestant church courts of 
France that liad to sanction the admission of Morus at Cha- 
renton into communication about him with those courts of the 
Walloon Church in Holland from whose jurisdiction he was to 
be removed ; and one can imagine the peculiar complications 
that would arise in a case so extraordinary and involving so 
much inepnry and discussion. In fact, for more than two 
years, the business of the translation of Morus from Amsterdam 
to Paris was to hang notoriously between the Hutch Walloon 
Synods, who in the main w^anted to disgrace and depose him 
b(?fore tluy had done with him, and the French Provincial 
Synods, now roused in his behall‘, and willing in the main to 
receive him back into his native country as a man not without 
his faults, but more sinned against than sinning.^ — And so for 
the present (Aug. 1657) IMorus was still in his Amsterdam 
professo rship, longing to be in France, but uncertain whether 
his call thither would hold. How the case ended we shall 
see in time. IMeanwhilc it is quite apparemt that Milton was 
not only willing, but anxious, that his inlluence should be 
imported into the aflair, to turn the scale, if possilde, against 
the man he detestt'd. As ho had not heard of the call of 
Morus to Charenton till the receipt of Oldenburg’s letter, his 
motives originally for despatching a bundle of his Anti-lMorus 
pamphlets into France with Oldenburg can liave been only 
general ; but one gathers from his reply to Oldenburg that 
he thought the pamphlets might now be of use si)ecitieally in 
the business of the proposed translation. Indeed, one can 
discern a tone of disappointment in Milton’s letter witli 

’ Rayle, Art. Moms ; Umco’s Life of Cliarcntoii. TIrtc is a loiter to him of 

Moms, 20-1 et seq. — It was (lecined of Aj»Hl 17, 1608 , sayiiii^ liis iion-ntteiHl • 

great importance oy the English Koval- ance tliere was “^mucli to his i>n'jutlicc 

ists that they shoulil In* able to rep<n’t (Maeray's Cal. of Claicuduii Ihij'ers, II. 

of Charles II., when Paris was his re.si- 193). 

deuce, that ho attended the chiu’cli at 

VOL. V. B b 
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Oldenburg’s report of what he had been able to do with the 
pamphlets hitherto. He might have spared himself the ex- 
pense, he says, and Oldenburg the trouble. Oldenburg, as 
we know (Vol. IV. pp. 626-627), had never been very enthu- 
siastic over Milton’s onslaughts on Morus. The distribution of 
the Anti-Morus publications, therefore, may not have been to 
his taste. Milton seems to hint as much. 

In August 1657 Milton, after three months of total rest, 
so lar as the records show, from the business of writing 
foreign Letters for the Protector, resumed that business. 
We have attributed his release from it for so long to the fact 
that his old assistant Meadows was again in town, and 
available in the Whitehall office, in the interval between his 
return from Portugal and his departure on his new mission 
to Denmark; and the coincidence of Milton’s resumption of 
this kind of duty with the precise time of Meadows’s pre- 
parations for his new absence is at least curious. Though it 
had been intended tlnit lie should set out for Denmark imme- 
diately after his appointment to the mission in February, he 
had been detained for various reasons ; and now in August, 
the great war between Denmark and Sweden having just 
begun, he was to set out in company with another envoy: 
viz. ^rAJOR-GKNEiiAL WiLLiAM Jepuson, whom Cromwcll had 
selected as a suitable person for a contem])orary mission to 
the King of Sweden (ante p. 312). It will be observed that 
eight of the following ten Letters of Milton, all written in 
August or September 1657, and forming his first contribution 
of letters for the Second Protectorate, relate to the missions 
of J ephson and Meadows : — 

(CT.) To Charles X., King of Sweden, August 1057: — 
His Highness has heard with no ordinary concern that war lias 
broken out between Sweden and Denmark. [ He liad received tljc 
news August 13: see ante p. 313.] He anticipates great evils 
to the Protestant cause in consequence. He sends, tlierefore, the 
most Honourable William Jephson, General, and member of his 
Parliament, as Envoy-extraordinary to his Majesty for negotiation 
in tills and in other matters. He begs a favourable reception for 
Jephson. 

(Oil.) To THE Count op Oldenburg, August 1657: — On his 
way to the King of Sweden, then in camp near Lubeck, Jephson 
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would have to pass through several of the German states, and first 
of all through the territories of this old and assured friend of the 
English Commonwealth and of the Protector (see Vol. IV. pp. 424, 
480-1, 527, G35-G). Cromwell, therefore, introduces Jephson, 
and requests all furtherance for him. 

(CIII.) To THE Consuls and Senate ov Beemen, August 
1657: — Also to introduce and recommend Jephson ; who, on his 
route from Oldenburg eastwards, would pass through Bremen. 

(CIV.) To THE Consuls and Senate op Hamburg, August 
1657 : — Still requesting attention to Jephson on his transit. 

(CY.) To THE Consuls and Senate of Lltbeck, August 
1657: — Still recommending Jephson; who, at Lubeck, would be 
near his destination, the camp of Charles Gustavus. 

(CVI.) To Predertck-William, Marquis of Brandenburg, 
Aiujust 1657: — At first this Prince, better known now as “The 
Great Eh'ctor, Fried ricli-Wilhelm of Prussia,” had lieen on the 
side of Sweden against Poland ; and, in conjunction with Cliarlcs 
Gustavus, he had fought tliat groat Battle of Warsaw (July 1656) 
whicli had nearly ruined the Polish King, John Casimir. Having 
been detached from his alliance with 8wedeu, however, in a manner 
already ex 2 )Iained (ante p. 313), he had now a very difficult part 
to play in the 8wedish-Polish-German-Danish entanglement. — As 
Jephson had instructions to treat with this inq)ortant German 
Prince, as well as with the King of Sweden, Cromwell begs leave 
to introduce him formally. “ The singular worth of your Highness 
“ both in peace and in war, and the greatness and constancy of 
“ your spirit, being already so famed over the whole world that 
“ almost all neighbouring Princes are eager for your fricndsliip, 
“ and no one could desire for himself a more faithful and constant 
“ friend and ally, in order that you may uialerstand that we also 
“ are in the number of those that have the highest and strongest 
“ oi)inion of your remarkable services to the Christian Common- 
“ weal, we have scut to you the most Honourable AVilliam 
“ Je 2 )h.son,” &c. ; so the note opens; and the rest is a mere request 
that the Elector will hear what Je 2 )hson has to say. — The relations 
between the Elector and the Protector had hitherto been rather 
indefinite, if not cool ; and hence i)erha2)s the highly complimentary 
strain (J this letter. 

(CVir.) To THE Consuls and Senate of Hamburg, August 
1657: — All the foregoing, for Jephson, must have been written 
between August 13, when the news of the proclamation of war 
between Sweden and Denmark reached London, and August 29, 
when Jej)hsor. set out on his mission. Meadows left London, on 
his distinct mission, two days afterwards.^ His route was not to 
be quite the same as Jephson^s; but he also was to pass through 
Hamburg. He is therefore recommended separately, by this note. 


^ Whitlocko. under Aug. 1657. 

B b 2 
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to tlio authorities of that city. His letters of credence to the 
King of Denmark had, doubtless, already been made out,— possibly 
by himself. Tliey are not among Milton s State-letters. 

(CVIIT.) To M. DE Boedeaux, Ambassabor Extraoebinary 
FOR THE Frexcjt King, Ainjnst 1657 : — There has been presented 
to the Lord Protector a petition from Samuel Dawson, John 
Campsie, and John Niven, merchants of Londonderry, stating that, 
shortly after the Treaty with France in 1655, a ship of theirs 
called The Speedwell (‘‘ name of better omen than the event 
proved”), the master of which was John Ker, had been seized, 
on her return voyage from Bordeaux to Derry, by two armed 
vessels of Brest, taken into Brest harbour, and sold there witli 
her cargo. The damages altogether are valued at .£2,500. The 
petitioners have not been able to obtain redress in France. Tlie 
matter has been referred by the Protector to his Council. They 
6nd tliat the petitioners have a just right either to the restitution 
of theii* ship and cargo or to compensation in money. “ I there- 
fore retjuest of your Excellency, and even re<juest it in the name 
“ of the most Serene ]-<ord Protector, that you will emh'avoiir your 
utmost, and join also the authority of your otlice to your cndca- 
vours, that as soon as possible one or other be donc.^’ The 
wording shows that the letter was not signed by the ih-otector 
himself, but only by Lawrence as Pri*sident of the (Council. It 
was probably nof in rule for the Pi-otector })ersonally to write to 
an Ambassador in such a case. 

(CTX.) To THE Granb-Duke of Tfscanv, Sepf, 1657 : — 
A letter of rather peculiar tenor. A William hdlis, master of a 
ship called 'The Little Le.wiSy had been hired at Alexandria by the 
Pasha of Memphis, to carry rice, sugar, and colfee, either to ( V)n- 
stantinojde or »Smyrna, for tlie use of the Sultan himself; instea«l of 
which the rascal, givijig the Turkish Heet the slip, had go]io into 
Leghdrn, where lui was living on his booty. “The act is oii(‘ of 
“ very dangerous example, inasmuch as it throws disci'cdit on the 
(hiristian name and exposes to the risk of robbery the fortunes 
‘‘of merchants living under the Turk.” The (band-Duke is 
therefore requested to be so good as to arrest Plllis, k«‘e]) him in 
custody, and see to the safety of the sliip and cargo till tluiy are 
restored to the Sultan. 

(CX.) To THE Duke of Savoy (imdateiT)'^ : — This letter t<» the 
prince on whom the Piedmontese massacre has eonfern'd such dark 
celebrity is on very innocent and ordinary business. The owners 
of a London ship, called TJw Welcome^ IL.-nry Martin master, have 


' Not in Printed Collectiim nor in 
PhiUii).s ; but in the Skinner 'rraTiseri})t 
as No. 120 witli the title Duel 
.aii'l nrinted thence by Mr. Hamilton in 
his rajirn fpp. 11 — 12.. No 

(late i.s in the Skinner Trniiscript ; 
aud the iuseitiou of the letter liere is a 


mere guess. The. place where it occurs 
in the Skinner 'Pranscript suggests that 
it came ratlicr lute in the Frob ctorate, 
jierhaps even after tin' pn jx.int. 
The Vi'urs 1650 and 1657 .seem the 
likeliest. 
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informed liis Higlmcss that, on her way to Genoa and Lcghoni, 
slie was seized by a French vessel of forty-six guns having letters 
of marque from the Duke, and carried into his port of Villafranca. 
The cargo is estimated at £25,000. Will the Duke see that ship 
and cargo arc restored to the owiuirs, with damages'! He may 
expect like Justice in any similar case in which he may have to 
apply to ]jis Highness. 

(GXl.) To TIM] Marc^uis op Brandexiujko, Sep. 1G57: — 
This is an important letter. “ By our last letter to your Iligh- 
“ ness,” it begins, cither already delivered or soon to be delivered 
“ by onr agent WjnLiAAi Jepiison, we Inive made you aware of the 
legation intrusted to liim ; and we could not but there make 
‘‘ some mention of your higli qualities and signification of our 
goodwill towards you. Lest, however, we sliould seem ojily 
“ eui sorily to have touched on your supendative services in the 
** Protestant cause, celebrated so highly in universal discourse, we 
“ l)ave thought it lit to resume that subject, and to offer you our 
“ respects, not indeed more willingly or with greater devotion, but 
“ y(;t somewhat more at large. And justly so, when news is 
“brought to our ears every (lay that your failh and constancy, 
“though tempted by all kinds of intiigucs, solicited by all con- 
“ trivances, yi't cannot by any means l)c shaken, or divert(.‘d from 
“ the friendship of the brave King your ally, — and that too when 
“ the aflairs of the Swedes are in such a posture tliat, in preserving 
“ their alliance, it is manifest your ITighm^ss is led rather by 
“regard to the common cause of the lleformed lleligion than by 
“ y(mr own interests; when wo know t(Jo that, though surrounded 
“ oil all sides, and all but besieged, eitlu'r by hiddi'U or nearly 
“ imminent (*neinies, y(‘U yet, Avith your valiant but tar from large 
“ fore(‘s, staml out Avith such tiimimss and strength of mind, such 
“counsel and pi*oAvess of generalship, that the sum and Aveiglit of 
“the Avhole business seems to rest, and the issue of this Avar to 
“ depend, mainly on your Avill.” The Protector goes on to say that, 
in such eireumstanees, he Avould consider it unAvortliy of himself 
not to testify in a sj)ecial manmw his sympathy Avith the fllector 
and ivgard (or him. He apologizes for delay hitherto in treating 
with the Elector s agent in London, John Fhephrick Sciilk/eu, 
on the matters about av hi cl i he had been sent; and he closes Avith 
fervent good wishes. — Evidently, the recognition of the importance 
of the Elector, and anxiety as to the part he might take in the Avar 
now nivolving Sweden, Denmark, Poland, and part of Germany, 
had be(‘n growing stronger in Croimvcirs mind Avithin (he last 
f(ov wo(‘ks. From the language of the letter one would infer 
cither that CroiuAvell did not yet fully knoAV of that treaty of 
Nov. 1050 by Avhich the Polish King bad bought olV the Elector 
from the Swedish alliance by ceding to him the full sovereignty 
ot East Prussia, or else that sijice then the Flector had been 
oscillating back to tlic alliance. — Schlezek bad been in London 
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since 1655, and had lodged at Hartlib’s house in the end of that 
year.^ 

Ten Latin State-letters nearly all at once, implying as they 
do consultations with Thurloe, if not also interviews with the 
Protector and the Council, argue a pretty considerable demand 
upon Milton at this date for help again in the Foreign Secre- 
taryship. 

It would seem, however, that it had occurred to the Pro- 
tector and the Council that they were again troubling Mr. 
Milton too much or left too dependent on him, and that, with 
the increase of foreign business now in prospect in consequence 
of the Swedo-Danish war and its complications, it would be 
well to have an assistant to him, such as ]\Ieadows had been. 
Accordingly, at a meeting of the Council on Tuesday Sept. 8, 
1657, Cromwell himself present, with Lawrence, Fleetwood, 
Lord Lisle, Strickland, Pickering, Sydenham, AVolseley, and 
Thurloe, there was this minute : ‘‘ Ordered by his Highness 
“the Lord Protector, by and with the advice of the Council, 
“ that Mr. Sterry do, in the absence of Mr. Philip Meadows, 
“ officiate in the employment of Jlr. Meadows under iNFr. 
“ Secretary [Thurloe], and that a salary of 200 merks ptr 
“ annum be allowed him for the same.” - Whether this IMr. 
Sterry was the preacher Mr. Peter Sterry, already employed 
and salaried as one of the Chaplains to the Council, or only a 
relative of his, I have not ascertained ; but it is of the less 
consequence because the appointment did not lake eflect. The 
])erson actually appointed was Mr. Andrew Marvei.l at last. 
We say “ at last,” for had he not been recommended for the 
precise post by Milton four years and a half before under 
the Rump (Jovernment? Milton may have helped now to 
bring him in, or it may have been done by Oliver himself 
in recognition of Marvell’s merits in his tutorship of young 
Dutton and of his Latin and English Oliverian verses. There 
seems to be no record of Marvell’s appointment in the Order 
Rooks ; but he tells us himself it was in the year 1657. 


1 Letter of Hartlib’s in Worthing- by Crossley (T. 66). 
ton’s Diary and Correspondence, etlited Council Order Uooks of date. 
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“ As to myself,” he wrote in 1672, “ I never had any, not 
“ the remotest, relation to public matters, nor correspond- 
“ence with the persons then predominant, until the year 
“ 1657, when indeed I entered into an employment for which 
“ I was not altogether improper.” When Marvell wrote this, 
he was oblivious of some particulars ; for, though it is true 
that he was in no public employment under the Protectorate 
till 1657, it can hardly be said that he had not “ the remotest 
relation ” till then to public matters, nor any “ correspondence 
with the persons then predominant.” Enough for us that, 
from the year he specifies, and precisely from September in 
that year, he was Milton’s colleague in the Foreign or Latin 
Secretaryship. “ Colleague ” we may call him, for his salary 
was to be c :^’200 a year (not 200 merles, as had l)ecn proposed 
for Sterry), the same as Milton’s was, and the same as 
Meadows’s had been ; and yet not quite “ colleague,” inas- 
much as Milton’s .i"200 a year was a life-pension, and also 
inasmuch as, in stepping into Meadows’s place, IMaiwell 
became one of Thurloe’s subordinates in the office, while 
something of the original honorary independence of the 
Foreign Secretiiryship still encircled Milton. — Just as Mar- 
vell had for some time been wistful after a place in the 
Council Office, suitable for a scholar and Latinist, so there 
was anotlier person now in the same condition of outside 
waiting and occasional looking-in. “ Received then of the 
Right honble. Mr. Secretary Thurloe the siime of ffifty 
pounds: .^^50: hj mee^ John Dkioen,” is a receipt, of date 
“ 19 October 1657,” among Thurloe’s papers in the Record 
Office — the words “ mee^ John Driden ” in a neat slant 
hand, dilferent from the body of the receipt. The poet 
Dryden, it may be remembered, was the cousin and client of 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, one of the most important men in the 
Council and one of the most strongly Oliverian. The i)oct 
left Cambridge, his biographers tell us, without his M.A. 
degree, “ about the middle of 1657,” and it was a taunt 
against him afterwards that he had begun his London life 
as “ clerk ” to Sir Gilbert. As he cannot have got the j£^50 
from Thurloe fpr nothing, the probability is that he had been 
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employed, through Sir Gilbert, to do some clerkly or literary 
work for the Council. No harm, at all events, in remember- 
ing the ages at this date of the three men of letters thus 
linked to the Protectorate at its centre. Milton was in his 
forty-ninth year, Marvell in his thirty-eighth, Dryden in his 
twenty-seventh.^ 

On the day on which Dryden received his fifty pounds 
from Thurloe there was this entry in the birth-registers of 
the parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster : “ October 19, 1657, 
Kaflienn Milton^ d, to Katherin^ Tlie entry 

may be still read in the book, with tliese words appended in 
an old hand sometime afterwards: This is Mi /ton, Olivers 
Secretar?/T It is the record of the birth of a daughter to 
Milton by his second wife, Katharine Woodcock, in the twelfth 
month of their marriage. The little incident reminds us at 
this point of tlie domestic life in Petty France ; but it need not 
delay us. We proceed with the Secretaryship. 

Whatever share of the regular work of the Foreign Depart- 
ment may have been now allotted to Marvell, an occasional 
letter was still required from Milton. The following Latin 
dispatches were written by him between Sej)tember 1657 and 
Jan. 1657-8, when the Protector’s Second Parliament re- 
assembled for its second session, as a Parliament, of two 
Houses : — 

(CXll.) To M. DE Botideaux, THE Fhencii A:muassadok, Oct, 
1657 : — This is not in the Protector’s luune, hut in that of the 
President of the Council. It is about the case of a Luke Lucy 
{Lucas Ladas) a London merchant. A shij) ol‘ his, called The 
Mary, hound from Ireland to Bayonne, had been drivcai hy tempest 
into the port of 8t. Jean de Luz, seized thenj at the suit of one 
Martin de Lazon, and only dischaiged on security t»iven to ahidi* 
a trial at law of this person's claim. Now, his claim was pn^- 
posterous. It was founded on an alhged loss of inomy as tar hack 
a.s 1642 hy the seizure by the English rarliament of goods on 
board a ship called The Santa Ctara. He was not tla? owner of 
the goods, but only agent, with a partner of his, called Antonio 

^ Marveir.s liehfarsal Tramprospjl veil was appointed IMilton’s rollragno 
(in Mr. (Irosart’s edition of Maiveirs or assistant j)reeisoly in S.'pUnnlier 
Prose W'orks), I. .'122 ; Receipt in Reeonl ld57 is provcsl by the faet that his (irst 
Ullii e as <pioted ; Christie’s Memoir of (juarter’s .salary aj)pears in ( (trtain a< - 
Dryden prefixerl to Globe edition of eount.s a.s cine in the follo\\ing December 
Dry deli’s Poetical Works. —That Mar- (.see Thurloe, VII. 187). 
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Fernandez, for the real owners ; there had been a quarrel between 
the partners ; and the Parliament had stopped the goods till it 
should he decided by law who ought to have thenv. Fernandez 
was willing to try the action in the English Courts ; but Dc Lauzon 
had made no appearance there. And now De Lauzon had hit on 
the extraordinary exp(idient of seizing Lucy’s ship and dragging 
tlio totally innocent Lucy into an action in the French (Jourts. All 
Avhich having been represented to the Protector by Lucy’s petition, 
it is begged that De Lauzon may be told he must go another way 
to work. 

(CXIII.) To THE Dooe and Senate of Venice, Oct. 1657 : — 
A rather long lettei*, and not uninteresting. First the Protector 
congratulates the Venetians on their many victories over the Turks, 
not only because of the advantage thence to the Venetian State, 
but also becansci of the tendency of such successes to “th(' liberation 
of all Christians under Turkish servitude.” Put, under cover of 
this congratulation, he calls to tlieir attention again the case of a 
certain bi-av(' ship-captain, Thomas Galilei [TJioniarn GdlUetun). 
ITe had, some fiv(^ years ago, done gallant service for the Wnetians 
in his ship called The IteUef^ fighting alone with a whole licet of 
Turkish galleys and making gi'oat liavoc among them, till, his own 
.>Iiip liaving caught fire, he had been taken and carried away as a 
slave. For five years he had been in most miserable captivity, unable 
to ransom himself because he had no projierty in the world Ix'sidcs 
wind might bo owing to liim for his ship and services by the Vene- 
tian Gov(*rnment. lie had an old father still alive, “full of grief 
and tears which have moved Us exceedingly ” ; and this old man 
begs, and His Highness begs, that the Doge and Senate will arrange 
for tlio immediati^ release of the captive. They must have taken 
many Turkish jirisoncrs in their late victories, ami it is understood 
that thos('. who detain the captive are willing to exchange him for 
any T\irk of equal value. Also his Highness hoj)CS the Doge and 
Senate will pay at once to the old man whatever may be due to his 
captive son. This, his Highness lielieves, had been arranged for 
after his former ajqdication on the subject ; but probably, in the 
multiplicity of busiiu'ss, the matter had been overlooked. ]\Iay the 
lie})ublic of Venice long Nourish, and God grant them victories over 
the Turks to the very end ! 

(CXrV.) To THE High and Mighty Lokds, the States 
General oe tjie United Proahnces, Nov. 1657: — This is a letter 
of commendation of the Dutch Ambassador AVilliam Xieuport on 
his temporary return home on jiriATite atfaii-s (see ante \). 312). 
Through the “several years” of His Highness’s acquaintance witli 
him, he had found him of “ such hdelity, vigilance, prudence, and 
justice, in the discharge of his o{Hcc”tiiat lie could not dt'sire a 
better Amlva^sador, or believe their High ^Mightinesses could find a 
‘better one. He cannot take leave of him, though but lor a short 
time, witliout saying as much. Throughout his embassy, his aim 
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had been, “ without deceit or dissimulation,’^ to preserve the peace 
and friendsliip that had been established ; and, so long as he should 
be Dutch Ambassador in London, his Highness did not see “ what 
occasion of oftence or scrui)le could rankle or sprout up ” between 
the two States. At the present juncture he should regret his 
departure the more if he were not assured that no man would 
better represent to their High Mightinesses the Protector s good- 
will to them and the condition of things generally. J\fay God, 
“ for His own glory and the defence of the Orthodox Cliurch, grant 
‘‘ prosperity to your affairs and perpetuity to our friendship ! ” — 
In writing this letter, Milton must liave remembered Nieiiport’s 
interference in behalf of Moms, for the suppression at the last 
moment, if possible, of the Defensio Secunda. He had not ([uito 
relished that interference, or the manner of it. See Vol. IV. pp. 
G31-()3.S, and ante p. 202-203. 

(CXV.) To THEIR liKiii ^Mightinesses the States General 
OF THE United Provin(h:s, Dec. 1G57: — A tit seciuel to the fore- 
going, for it is the Letter Credential to George Downing, just 
selected to be his Highness's Hesident at the Hague, and so the 
counterpait of Nieuport (ante p. 312). Geokge Downing;,” it 
begins, “a gentleman of rank, has been for a long time now, by 
“ experience of him in many and various transactions, recognised 
“and known by Us as of the highest fidelity, probity, and ability.” 
Ho is, accordingly, recommended in the usual manner; and tliere 
is intimation, though not in language so strong as that of Jjock- 
hart’s credentials to France, that “communications” with him will 
be the same as with liis Highness personally. “ Communications ” 
only this case, Downing not being a plenipotentiary like Lockhart.' 

(CXVI.) To THE Provincial States of Holland, 7>cc. 1G57: 
— ^yhile recommending Downing to the States G(meral, his 
Highness cannot refrain from recommending him also specially 
to the States of Holland, self-governed as they are internally, and 
“so im])ortaut a part of the United Provinces” besules. 

((JXVII.) To Ferdinand, Gkand Duke of Tuscany, Dec. 
1G57 : — The Protectors last letter to the Grand Duke (ante 372) 
had produced immediate effect. The rascally Englishman Ellis, 
wdio, to the discredit of English and Christian good faith, had run 


I Downing’s fatlier -was Emamiel 
Downing, a settler in Massachusetts, 
and his rnotljer was a sister the 
celebrated Governor Joljn W'inthrop. 
Though bom in this country (in or near 
Dublin in 1623), their son liad grown up 
in New Englainl, iiiu(.‘h under the charge 
of llugli IVters, wlio was relaterl to liiin. 
He graduated at Harvard University in 
1642. Thence he Ijad cf>ine to England, 
and, from being a preacher in Okey’s 
regiment of dragoons in the New Model 
(1645), ha<l passed gradually into other 


employments. He had been Scout- 
master-General to the Army in ^(^otland 
(16,53), but had been attached since 
1655 to Thurloe's ollice, and emj)l(/yed, 
us we liave seen, in diplomati<! missions. 
His appointment to be (Tom well’s 
minister at the Hague was a great juo- 
inotion. His salary in the post was to 
be 411100 a year, wortli nearly .£4000 a 
year now. (Sibley’s IMtiijraph icul ^>kHe.he» 
of G'mdaales of llarranl. f I. 

28 — 53, with conections at [>. 583.) 
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off with the cargo of rice, sugar, and coffee, belonging to the Sultan 
of Turkey, had been arrested in Leghorn. So the Grand Duke had 
informed Cromwell in a letter dated Nov. 10. The present is a 
reply to that letter, and is very characteristic. ^‘We give you 
“ tliauks for this good office ; and now we make this farther re- 

quest, — that, as soon as the merchants have undertaken that 
“satisfaction shall be made to the Turks, tlm said Master be 
“ libei*ated from (aistody, and the sliip and lier lading be foidhwith 
“ let off, lest perchaiice we should seem to have made more account 
“ of the Turks tlian of our own citiztms. Meanwhile we relish so 
“agreeably your Highness's singular, conspicuous, and most accep- 
“ table good-will towards us that we should not refuse the brand of 
“ ingratitude if we did not eagerly desire a speedy opportunity of 
“gratifying you in ictuin by the like promptitude, by means 
“ of which we might prove to you in very deed our readiness 
“ also in returning good offices. Your Highness’s most affectionate 
“Olivku.” 

To the same month as the last three of these Latin State- 
Letters belong two more of Milton’s Latin Familiar J^pistles. 
The persons to whom they are addressed are already known 
to us : — 


“ To the very distinguislied Mr. Hkxky bk Brass. 

“ Having been hiudered these days past by some occupat ions, 
illustrious Sir, 1 rc[»ly latej* than I meant. For I meant to do so 
all the more speedily hocansc T saw that your present letter, full of 
learning as it is, did not so much leave me room for suggesting 
anything to you (a thing which you ask of me, I believe, out of 
compliment to me, not for your own need) as for simple congratu- 
lation. I congiatnlate myself especially on my good fortune in 
having, as it appears, so suitably explained Sallust’s meaning, and 
you on your .so careful perusal of that most wise author with so 
much benefit from the same. Ilospectiiig him T would venture to 
make the same assertion to you as Quintilian made respecting 
Cicero, — that a man may know himself no mean proficient in the 
business of History who enjoys his Sallust. As for that jirecept ol 
Aristotle’s in the Third Book of his Ixhotoric [Chap. XViiJ which 
you woidd like explained — ‘ Use is to be made of maxims both in 
the narrative of a case and in the pleading, for it has a moral 
effect ' — I sec not wliat it lias in it that much needs explanation : 
oidy that the narration and the ihlcading (which last is usually also 
called the 'proof) are here understood to be such as the Orator uses, 
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not the Historian; for the parts of the Orator and the Historian 
are different whether they narrate or ])rove, just as the Arts them- 
selves are different. AVliat is suitable for the Historian you will 
have learnt more correctly from the ancient authors, Polybius, 
the Ilalicarnassian, Diodorus, Cicero, Lucian, and many others, who 
have handed down certain stray precepts concerning that subject. 
For mo, I wish you heartily all happiness in your studies and 
travels, and success worthy of the spirit and diligence which I see 
you employ on everything of high excellence. Farewell. 

AVestminster : December 16, 1657.’* 

“To the highly accomplished Peter Heimuacit. 

“ I have received your letter dated the Hague, Dec. 18 [foreign 
reckoning : tlie English would be Dec. 8], which, as I sec it con- 
cerns your interests, I have thought I oiigbt to answer on the very 
day it has reached me. After thanking me for I know not what 
favours of mine, — which, as one who desires everything good for 
yon, I would were really of any consideration at all, — you ask me to 
recommend you, through Lord Lawrence*, to our Alinister appointed 
for Holland | Downing, whose credential letters Milton luul drawn 
up only a day or two before], I really regret that this is not in my 
power, both because of ni}^ very few intimacies with the men of 
influence, almost shut up at home as I ain, and as I prefer to he 
{l)roj)ter pavcisfiiiiws Jamiliaritatfis nieas cinn (jmtiosix, <iiii doiai 
fere, id<iae libenter, me coniineo), and also because 1 believe the 
gentleman is now embarking and on his way, and has with him in 
his company tlie person he wishes to he his Secretary — the very 
office about him you seek. Hut tlie post is this instant going. 
Farewell. 

“ AYestminster : December 18, 1057.” 

Too miicdi is not to lie made of certain phrases in this nott*. 
Afilton 'was declining-, in as civil terms as possibh*, a request 
which might perhaps have been troublesome ev(‘n if tin* 
Secretaryship to Mr. Downing had been vacant; and, though 
it would have been enough, as far as lleimbueh’s present 
api>lieation was concerned, to tell him that Air. Downing was 
already provided, the other reason may have been thrown in 
by way of discouragement of such applications in future. We 
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have had proof that Milton liked Heimbach ; but vve do not 
know what estimate he had formed of Ileimbach’s abilities. 
Still, any words used b}'^ Milton about himself are always to 
be taken as in correspondence with fact ; and hence we are to 
suppose that, at the time he wrote, he did keep himself as 
much aloof as possible from the magnates of tlie Council, 
performing the pieces of work required of him in his own 
house, rather than making them occasions for visits and 
colloquies. Ilis old and intimate triend Fleetwood, and his 
friend Lord President Lawrence, with Desborough, Pickering, 
Strickljind, Montague, and Sydenham, all of whom had been 
mentioned by him with more or less of personal regard in 
the ])eJhisio Seminda in 1654, were still Councillors, and 
formed indeed more than half the Council ; but his inter- 
course with some of those individually may have been less 
since his blindness. Then, of the rest, Thurloe was the real 
man of iiitluence, the real r/ra/iosff-s who could carry or set 
aside a request like IIeiinl)ach’s ; and, though Milton’s com- 
munications witli Thurloe must necessarily have been more 
frequent than with any other person of the Council, one has 
an indefinable impression that Thurloe had never taken cor- 
dially to IMilton or Milton to Thurloe. At the date of 
Milton’s note to Heimbach, too, (jraffosi were becoming 
plentiful all round the Council. Cromwell’s sixty-three writs 
for the new Tr])per House had gone out, or were going out, 
and in a week or two many more “ lords ” were to be seen 
walking in couples in any street in Westminster. ]\Iilton, in 
/fis quiet retreat there, may hav(» had something of all this in 
his mind when he wrote to young Mr. Heimbach. 

The short second session of the Parliament, with its difficult 
experiment of the two Houses once more, and the angry 
dispute of the Commons whether the name of “ Lords ” 
should be allowed to the Other House, had come and gone 
(Jan. 20 — Feb. 4, 1657-8), and of IMilton or his thoughts and 
doings through that crisis wc have no trace whatever. Our 
next glimpse of him is just after the moment of the abrupt 
dissolution of the Parliament, when Cromwell was addressing 
himself again, single-handed, to the task of grappling with 
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the double danger of anarchy within and a threatened invasion 
from without. The glimpse is a very sad one. 

10, 1657-8, ATrs. Kathenn Alilion'' again 

20, 1657-8, Airs, Katherin Aliltonr are two entries, within 
six weeks of each other, in the burial registers of St. Mar- 
garet^s, Westminster. Tlicy are the records of tlie deaths of 
Milton’s second wife and the little girl she had borne him 
only in October last. Which entry designates the mother and 
which the child we should not know from the entries them- 
selves ; but a sentence in Phillips’s memoir of his uncle settles 
the point. “ By his second wife, Katharine, the daughter of 
“ Cajjtain AVoodcoek of Hackney,” says Phillips, “ he had only 
“ one daughter, of which the mother, the first year after her 
“ marriage, died in childbed, and the child also within a month 

after."” The first entry, therefore, is for the mother, and the 
second for the child. The mother died exactly at the time of 
the dissolution of the Parliament, and not in child-birth itself, 
but nearly four months after child-birth ; and the little orphan, 
outliving the mother a short while, died at the age of five 
months. And so Milton was again left a widower, with his 
three daughters by the first marriage, the eldest in her twelfth 
year. His private life, for eighteen years now, had certainly 
not been a happy one ; but this death of his second wife seems 
to have been remembered by him ever afterwards with deep 
and peculiar sorrow. She had been to Iiim, during the short 
fifteen months of their union, all that he had thought saintlike 
and womanly, very sym}>athetic with himself, and maintaining 
such peace and order in his household as had not been there 
till she entered it. And now once more it was a dark void, 
in which he must grope on, and in which things must happen 
as they would. 

Small comfort at this time can Milton have had from cither 
of his nephews. Not that they had op(‘nly separated them- 
selves from him, or even ceased to be deferential to him and 
proud of the relationship, but that they had more and more 
gone into those courses of literary Bohemianism, those habits 
of mere facetious hack-work and balderdash, which he must 
have noted of late as an increasing and very ominous form of 
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protest among the clever young Londoners against Puritanism 
and its belongings. The Satyr against Hypocrites by his 
younger nephew in 1655 had been, in reality^ an Anti-Puritan 
and Anti- Miltonic production; and^ since the censure of that 
younger nephew by the Council in 1656 for his share in The 
Sportive Wit or Miises^ Merriment^ he had naturally stumbled 
farther and farther in the same direction. By the year 1658, 
I should say, John Phillips had entirely given up his uncle’s 
political princixdes, and was known among his tavern -comrades 
as an Anti-Oliverian. We have no express publications in his 
name of this date, but he seems to have been scribbling 
anonymously. Of the literary industry of his more sedate 
and likeable elder brother, Edward, there is authentic evidence. 
A New IForld of Words ^ or a General Dictionary, containing the 
Terms, Etymologies, Definitions, and Perfect Interpretations, of 
the proper Significations of hard J'mglish ivords throughout the 
Arts and Sciences : such is the title of a folio volume ])ublishcd 
by him in 1657, and for the purposes of which he was after- 
wards accused of liaving plagiarized largely from the Glosso- 
graphia of one Thomas Blount, published in the preceding 
year. In this piece of labour, which was doubtless a book- 
seller’s commission, he must have had, the question of plagiarism 
apart, his uncle’s thorough good-will ; but it cannot have 
been the same with his Mysteries of ]jove and Eloquence : or the 
Arts of Wooing and Complimenting, as they are managed in the 
Spring Garden, Hide Park, the New Exchange, and other 
eminent Places, That performance, which appeared in August 
1658, with a Preface “To the Youthful CTcntry,” and which 
must have been in progress at our present date, was much 
more in the vein of his brother John, and indeed was done to 
the order of Nathaniel Brooke, the bookseller who had pub- 
lished John^s Satyr against Hypocrites, and also the more 
questionable Sportive Wit or the Muses Merriment, “The 
“ book,” says Godwin, “ is put together with conspicuous 
“ ingenuity and profligacy, and is entitled to no insigiiiflcant 
“rank among the multifarious productions which were at 
“ that time issued from the press to debauch the manners ot 
“ the nation and bring back the King. It consists of imaginary 
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‘‘ conversations and forms of address for conversation, poems, 

models of letters, questions and answers, an Art of Logic 
‘‘ with examples from the poets, and various instructions and 
“ helps to the lover for the composition of his verses ; and, if 
“ we could overlook the gross provocations to libertinism and 
“ vice which everywhere occur in the book, it might be men- 
“ tioiied as no unenterhiining illustration of the manners of 
“the men of wit and g’allantry in the time when it was 
“published.” To Godwin’s description we may add that the 
book includes ^ Uliyming Dictionary, “useful for that pleasing 
pastime called Crambo,” also a collection of parlour-games, 
and a number of other clever things. The poems and songs 
interspersed with the prose were mostly old ones reprinted, 
some of them chosen with fine taste ; but one or two were 
Phillips’s own. Of the model phrases or set expressions which 
form one of the prose j^arts of the volume, l)y way of instruc- 
tion in the language of gallantry and courtship, specimens 
are these, — “ With your ambrosiac kisses bathe my lips ; ” 
“ You are a white enchantress, lady, and can enchain me with 
a smile;” “ Alidnight would blush at this;” “You walk in 
artificial clouds and bathe your silken limbs in wanton dal- 
liance.” What could Milton do, so far as such a production 
came within his knowledge, but shake his head and mingle 
smiles with a frown ? Clearly the elder nephew too had 
slipped the ^liltonic restraints, lie had not lapsed, however, 
so decidedly as his brother; and we may j)arlly retract in his 
case the statenumt that Milton could have little comfort fnan 
him. He still went and came about Milton very atten- 
tively.^ 

During the month immediately preceding his wife's d(‘ath, 
and the two months following it, there is a break in the series 
of Milton’s State- Letters for Cromwell. Put he resumed the 
familiar occupation on the 30th of March, 1658 ; and thcJicc- 
forward to the end of the Protectorate the series is again pretty 

* Godwin’s Xuv's of the Vhillif>srn jiiasoii copy of his Mynffrit's of Lovn 
(1815h 41) — 57, and Idl) — 110; NV'ood’s and wljtTc the datr of puh- 

Ath. IV. TOO - 701). I have not myself lication is ^iveii. IVrliaps Godwin is a 
examined l*hillij)s’s Ncm World of little too severe in his accoi’iit of it. 
Wardi; but I have looked at the Tho- 
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continuous. Indeed, of this period of Milton’s life we know 
little more than may be inferred from, or associated with, 
the following morsels of his continued Secretaryship : — 

(CXVTII.) To Charles X., Kino of Sweden, March 30, 1658 : 
— The occasion of tliis letter was the receipt of nows at last of 
tlie climax of the Swedish-Danisli war in a great ti iiiinph of the 
Swedes. “In January 1658 Karl Gustav marclios Ins army, 

“ liorse, foot, and artillery, to the amount of twenty thousand, 
“across the Baltic ice, and takes an island without shipping, — 
“ Island of Funen, across the Little ilelt ; three miles of ice ; and 
“a part of llie sea open, wliieli has to he crossed on planks. Kay, 
“forward from Fiinen, when he is once there, he achieves ten 
“whole miles more of ice ; and takes Zealand itself — to the wonder 
“of mankind.*' Such, in Mr. (Jarlyle's summary {l[istory of 
Frederick tlie Great, i. 223, edit. 1869), was tlie feat of the 
Swedish warrior against his Danish enemy. It was followed 
almost immediately hy a, Peace hetween the two Powers, called The 
Peace of RoeskUde, hy which Sweden acrpiired certain territories 
from Denmark, hut very generous terms on the whole were granted 
to the Danes. Of all this there liad Ihhmi news to Cromwell, not 
only from his own correspondents, but also in an express letter 
from Charles Gustavus ; and it is to this lettc'r that l^Filton 
now rc[>li(*s in Cromwell’s name: — “Most serene and ])otent 
“ King, most invincible Friend and Ally, — The Letter of your 
“ Majesiy, daied from the Camp in Zealand, Feb. 21, has brought 
“ Us all at once Tiiaiiy reasons why, both ])rivately on our own 
“ account, and on account of the whole Christian Commonwealth, 
“we should be all'oeted by no oi'dinary joy. In the first place, 
“ because the Kijig of Denmark (made your enemy, I believe, not 
“by his own will or interests, but by the arts of the common foes) 
“has been, by your sudden advent into the heart of his kingdom, 
“and without mucli bloodshed, reduced to such a pass that he 
“ has at length, as was really the fact, judged peace more ad- 
“ vantageous to him than the >var undertaken against you. 
“ Next, because, when lie thought he could in no way sooner 
“ obtain such a peace than by usijig Our help long ago oftered 
“ him for a conciliation, your Majesty, on the prayer merely of 
“the lett(U’s of our Envoy, deigned to show, by such an easy 
“grant of peace, liow much value you attached to Our tVieiidship 
“ and int(Tposed good-will, and cliose that it should bo My ofiice 
“in particular, in this pious transaction, to be myself nearly the 
“ sole adviser and author of a Peace which is speedily to be, as I 
“ hope, so salutary to Protestant interests. For, whereas the 
“enemies of ileligion despaired of being able to break your 
“ combined strt'ngth otherwise than by engaging you against each 
“ other, they will now have cause, as I hope, thoroughly to fear 
“that this unlooked-for cgnjunct ion of your arms and hearts will 
VOL, V. C C 
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“ turn into destruction for themselves, tlie kindlers of this war. 
“ Do you, meanwhile, most brave King, go on and prosper in 
“ your conspicuous valour, and bring it to pass that, such good 
“ fortune as tlie enemies of the Cliurch have lately admired in 
‘'your exploits and course of victories against the King now your 
“ally, the same they may feel once more, with Gods helj), in 
“ their own crushing overthrow.*^ ' From this letter it will be 
seen that the missions of Meadows and Jephson, but especially 
that of Meadows, had been of use. The iinniediate object of the 
missions, a reconciliation of Sweden and Denmark, had been ac- 
complished ; and what remained farther was, as Cromwell hints, the 
association of the other Continental Protestant powers with these 
two Scandinavian kingdoms in a league against Austria and Si)ain. 
How exactly this idea accorded with reflective Prott;stant senti- 
ment everywhere appears from a few sentences in one of Baillic’s 
letters, commenting on the very occurrences that occasioned 
Cromwell’s present despatch. “ I am glad/’ writes Baillie, “ that 
“ by a iVace, however extorted, the Swedes arc free to take course 
“with other enemies. I wish Brandenburg may return to his old 
“ posture, and not draw on himself next the Swedish armies ; 
“ which the Lord forbid ! for, after Sw'cden, we love Brandenburg 
“ next best. . . . Our wish is that the Muscoviter, for reforming 
“of his churehes, civilizing of his people, and doing some good 
“ upon the Turks and Taidars, were more straitly allic'd with 
“ Sw'cdcn, Brandenburg, the Transylvanian, and oflau* Protestant 
“ princes. AVe should rejoice if, on tliis too good a (piarrel 
“against flic Austrians, ... he [Charles Guslavus] \vould turn 
“his victorious army upon them and their associates, with ilm 
“ assistance of France and a good Dutch league. It seems no hard 
“ matter to get tljo Imperial Crown and turn tlic Ecclesiastic 
“ Pj-iiices into Secular J’rotestants.” - Very iiiucli in flic direction 
of Baillie’s hopes were Cromwell’s envoys, Meadow’s, .r(‘phson, 
Bradshaw, and Downing, to hihonr for the next few months. 
Of their journeys hither and thither, their expectations and dis- 
appointiiieiiis, there are glimjises in successive letters in Tlun'loe ; 
from wliieh also it aj»pears that Meadows and Downing gave most 
satisfaction, and tliat, after a while, Jephson was relieved of the 
main business of tlic Swedish mission, and that mission was 
conjoined with tlie Danish in the hands of Meadowos (Tliurloe, 
YII. 1). 

(CXIX.) T(3 TifK Gkand-Duke of Tuscany, April 7, 1058 : — 
A John Hosier, master of a ship called The La<1y^ liad heoii swin- 
dled in April 1650 by an Italian named Giuseppe Armani, who 

^ The translation of this letter by taken plane, but only to be lio])e(l for by 
Phillips i.s unusually careless. It Croiiiwi-11. In fact, Uhilllj's’s transl.a- 
jumhles the teases in such a inariner tioii robs the letter of all its iricaiiing 
that the JVace between SweUeri and and interest. 

Deaijjark does not sceia to have yet ^ Baillie, III. 371. 
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lias moreover possessed himself fraudulently of 6000 pieces of eight 
belonging to one Thomas Clutterbuck. There is a suit against 
Armani at Leghorn ; but Hosier, after going to great expenses, is 
deterred from appearing there by threats of personal violence. 
‘‘We therefore request your Highness both to relieve this op- 
“ pressed nuin, and also to restrain the insolence of his adversary, 
“ according to your accustomed justice.” 

(CXX.) To Louis XIV. of France, May 2G, 1058 — This is 
a very monientous letter. It is Cromwcirs appeal to the French 
King in belialf once more of the poor Piedmontese Protestants : — 
“ Most serene and potent King, most august Fi iend and Ally, — 
“ Your IMajesty may remember that, at tlie time when there was 

treaty bet w’cen us foi* the renewing of our League [April 1G55] — 
“the highly auspicious natnie of which transaction is now testified 
“ by many resulting advantages to both nations and mucli damage 
“to the common enemy — tliere fell out that miserable massacre 
“of the Peoj)lc of tlic Valleys, whose cause, forsaken on all hands 
“aud sorely beset, Ave commended, Avith all ardour of heai t and 
“ cominiseratioji, to your pity and piotection. Nor do we think 
“that your Majesty, of yourself, Avas Avanting in a duty so pious, 
“ nay so human, in ns far as, by your authority oi’ by the respect 
“duo to your pcj-son, you could prevail with the Duke of 8avt»y. 
“ Wo, certainly, and many other Princes aud States, Avore not 
“Avaiitiug, in the matter of embassies, letters, interposed en- 
“ treaties, on the subject. After a most bloody slaiighier of botli 
“sexes and of every age. Peace was at last granted, or rather a 
“kind of more guarded hostility clothed with the name of Peace: 
“the conditions of tlie Peace Avere settled in your toAvn of l^ignerol 
“ — hard eoiiditioiis indeed, hut in Avhicli Avretclied aud pool* peoiile 
“flint had sutfered all that Avas dreiidlul and brulal miglit easily 
“ ac<|uiesee, if only, linid and unjust as they an‘, they Avere to be 
“ stood to. They are 'not stood to ; for tlie promise of each and 
“all of thorn is eluded and violated by false interpretation and 
“various asides: many are thrown out of their ancient abodes; 
“ many art* interdicted from tlieir native religion ; neAV tributes 
“are exacted; a iieAv citadel is hung oAcr tlieir lieads, Avlitnee 
“soldiers fretjueiitly break forth, jiluiitlering or murdering all they 
“meet : iii addition to all Avhich, new forces of late are sceretly 
“ being got ready against tliem, and those among them wlio profess 
“ the Pomau Keligion have AAaArniug oi dcrs to removt* for a time, 
“so that all things noAV again seem to ])oint t«> an ext(*nuiiiatiug 
“oiislauglit on those most miserable creatures Avho Avere left over 
“from that last hutehery. That you Avill not allow this to be done 
“I beseech and conjure you, Most Christian King, by that riglit 

^ .Tho oxiirt (InN 'if the month is not Ambassador Lochh art on the same husi- 
given either in tlie FrinUd Colleetioii ness. The. two letters went together 

or in the Skinner 'rranseript ; but it is (see Carlyle, III. 357 — 305). 

deteriniiicd by a let ter of Cromwell’s to 

c c 2 
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“hand of yonrs wJiicIi sealed alliance and friendship with Us, by 
“ that most sacred oriiiiiiient of the title of Most ChristuDi : that 
“you will not permit such a license of tiirious rai^incf, I do not say 
“to any prince (for such furious raging cannot possibly come upon 
“any prince, iiiuch less upon the temler age of that J Vince, or into 
“ the womanly mind of his Mother), hut to those most holy assassins, 
“who, while they profess themselves the servants and imitators of 
“ our Sa viour Christ, Him who came into this world to save sinners, 
“abuse His most meek name and institutes for savage slaughters of 
“ innocents. Snatch, thou who art able, and who in such a towering 
“station art Avorthy to be able, so many suppliants of yours from the 
“hands of homicides, who, drunk with gore recently, thirst for blood 
“again, and consider it most advisable for themselves to lay at the 
“ doors of princes the odium of their own crin lty. Do not thou, Avhile 
“ thou reignest, sufter thy titles or the territories of thy realm, or 
“the most merciful Gospel of Christ, to be defiled by that scandal. 
“ Hemembor that these very Vaudois submitted tln'inselves to your 
“grandfather .Henry, that great favourer of IVotostanfs, wlu‘n the 
“ victorious Lesdiguieres, through those ])art3 where there is o.ycn 
“yet the most convenient passage into Italy, pursued the yielding 
“Savoyard across (he AljiS. The instrument of that Surrender is 
“yet extant among the Public Acts of your Kingdom; in which, 
“among other things, it is expressly ])rovided and procautioiied 
“that the Vaudois should thenceforth be handed over to no one 
“unless with those same conditions on which, by that instrument, 
“your most invincible grandfather received them into Ids protection. 

“ This protection tlie suppliants now implore ; as ])ledged by the 
“ grandfather, they demand it from you, the grandson. They would 
“ ])refer and de^i^e to be your subjects rather tlian Ids to whom 
“they now belong, even by some exebang<', if that could bo 
“managed; but, if (hat cannot be managed, to be yours at least 
“in as far as your patronage, pity% and shel((u’ can inak(^ tliein so. 
“There are even reasons of state wiiicli might cxliort you not to 
“drDe back Vaudois fleeing to you for refuge; but t would not, 

“ such a great King as you arc, think of you as moved to the didonco 
“of those lying under calamity by" other considerations than tho 
“promise of your ancestors, piety, ami kingly benignity and 
“greatness of soul. So the praise and glory of a most beautiful 
“deed will be yours unalloyed and entire, and tlirough all yonr life 
“ you will find the Fatlier of Mercy, and His Son, King (/brist, 

“ whose name ami doctrine you will have vindicated from a wicked 
“ atrocity, more favouring and propitious to yourself. May God 
“Almighty, for His owm gloiy, tlic safeguard of so many inno- 
“ cent Christian human beings, and your true honour, dispose 
“ your Majesty to this resolution ! The letter Avas sent to 
Ambassador Lockhart, then commanding the Englisli auxiliaries 
at Dunkirk, with very precise instructions to deliver* it to his 
Preiich Majesty, and to follow it up energetically by his oAvn 
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counsels.’ It may liave been delivered to Louis XIV. at or near 
Calais. It bad, as we have seen, full effect. All in all, it is one of 
the most elo(|ucnt of the Milton series ; and Milton must have 
exerted himself in the composition. 

(CXXI.) To Tin: Evangklioai. Swiss Cantoxs, Maij 26, 1658;*^ 
— On the same great business as the last. — “ Illustrious and most 
‘Oionourable iiords, most dear Friends: — Concerning the Vaudois, 
your most afflicted mughbours, what grievams and intolerable things 
“ th(‘y hav() suffered from tladr Prince for Jleligion’s sake, besides 
“ that the mind almost shrinks fi’om r(‘mcm])ering them because of 
‘^the very atrocity of the facts, v;e have thought it superfluous to 
write to you Avhat must be mneh better known to yourselves. 
‘^AVe have also seen copies of the letters which your Envoys, who 
“a good while since were the advisers and witnesses of the IVace 
“of PigiK'rol, liave written to the Duke of Savoy and the President 
“of his Cmineil in Turin ; in which they show and prove in detail 
“that all tlie conditions of the Peace have been brokcji, and have 
“ lieen rather a snare for those miserable people tlian a security. 
“AVliich violation of the conditions, continucil from the very date 
“of the Peac(3 even to this day, and every day groAving more 
“ grievous, unless they endure patiently, unless tliey prostrate 
“themselves and lie down to be trampled on and ])asiied into 
“mud, their IleJigion itself forsworn, there impends over them 
“the same calamity, the same havoc, which harassed and desolated 
“them, with tlaur Avives and childrtm, in so miserable a manner 
“three years ago, and Avhich, if it is to be undergone again, Avill 
“ Avholly extirjiate them. AVhat can the poor ]>eople do ? They 
“ have no resjiite, no breathing-time, as }’(?t no certain refuge. 
“T^hey have to deal Avith Avild beasts or Avith furies, to Avhoin the 
“recollection of the former slaughters has brought no remorse, no 
“pity for their fellow couiitiTmeii, no sense of humanity or satiety 
“in sluMlding hluod. TMiese things are clearly not to he Viorne, 
“Avhcthei’ Are have j'egard to our Vaudois brethren, cherishers of 
“ the Ortliodox Religion Irom of old, or to the safety of that 
“ Religion it>elf. Wo, tV»r onr part, remov(‘d though avo are by 
“too great an iuteiTal of .s])ace, liaAe beartily performed all avo 
“ eould in tiui Avay of help, and shall not cease to do the like. Do 
“yon, Avho ai-i' close not only to the torments and almost to the 
“cries of your brethren, but also to the fury of the s;imc enemies, 
“consider prospectively, in the name of Immortal Cod, and that 
“ betimes, Avhai is noAv yottr duty j on the (piestion of Avhat 
“assistance, Avhat protection, you can and ought to give to your 
“ iKiighhours and hrothei’s, otherwLse speedily to perish, consult 
“your own prudence and piety, but your valour also. It is hhmtity 

^“Letter of Cromwell tc. Tjockliart c»f citlier in tlu* I’lintt'd Collodion or in 
(late IMay 2.^), ICm.S, i>rint(*d by M r. C’ar- tin* Skinnor Tr;ms( ri[)t ; but av( may 
lylo, htc. cif., from tlie Aysoougli MSS. date by tlie last loiter. 
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of Religion, be sure, that is the cause why the same enemies would 
“ see you likewise destroyed, nay why they would, at the same time, 
‘‘ in the same by-past year, have seen you destroyed by an intestine 
“war against you by members of your Confederacy. Next to the 
“Divine aid it seems simply to be wdth you to prevent the very 
“oldest branch of the purer Religion from being cut down in that 
“remnant of the primitive faithful ; and, if you neglect their safety, 
“ now brought to the extreme crisis of peril, sec that the next turn 
“ do not, a little while after, visit yourselves. While we advise thus 
“ fraternally and freely, we are meanwhile not idle on our own part: 
“what alone it is allowed to us at such a distance to do, whether 
“ for securing the safety of those who are endangered, or for sue- 
“ couring the poverty of those who are in need, we have taken all 
“ pains in our power to do, and shall yet take all pains. God 
“grant to us both such tranquillity and peace at home, such a 
“ settled condition of things and times, that w'o maybe able to turn 
'Sail our resources and strength, all our anxiedy, to the defence of 
" His Church against the fury and madness of His enemies ! 

(CXXII.-CXXV.) To Louis XIV. axd Cardinal :\rAZAiux: 
end of Jfa// 1658 : ' — This is a group of four letters, two to the 
King and two to the Cardinal, all appertaining to the splendid 
embassy of compliment on which Cromwell des]>atched his son-in- 
law, Viscount Falconbridge, in the end of ^lay 1658, when he heard 
that the French Court had come so near England as Calais (ante 
pp. 340-311) : — (1.) To Louis XTV. “ iMost serene and potent King, 
“ most august Friend and Ally, — Thomas, Viscount Falconbridge, my 
“son-in-law, being on the point of setting out for France, and 
“desiring to come into your presence, to kiss your royal hand and 
“ testify his veneration and the respect whieh he elierishes for your 
“Majesty, though, on account of the great pleasantness of liis 
“society, I am unwilling to j>art with him, yet, as I do not doubt 
“ hut, from the Court of so great a King, in which so many most 
“prudent and valiant men have their resort, lu^ will shortly return 
“to us much more accomplislie<l for all honourahh^ occiqniti oris, and 
“in a sense finishe<l, I liave not thought it right to oppose his iniud 
“and wish. And, though he is one, if I rni.-take not, ivho may 
“seem to bring bis own sufficient recommendations with him 
“ wherever he goes, yet, if ho should feel himself somewhat more 
“acceptable to your Majesty on my account, I sliall likewise eon- 
“sider myself honoured and oldiged by that same kindness. ]\Iay 
“God keep your Majesty safe, and long presiTve our fast friendship 
“ for the common good of the Christian world.’' (2.) To (Cardinal 
AZARIN. As his son-in-law Lord Falcoiibi’idge is going into 
France, recommended by a letter to the French Kiiig, (h*omwell 
cannot but inform his Eminence of the fact, and give Lord Fulcou- 


I Exact day not pfiven either in .script; ])ut the occasion lixcs the time 
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bridge an introduction to his Eminence also. ‘‘ Whatever benefit 
** he may receive from his stay amongst you (and he hopes it will 
“not be small) he is sure to owe most of it to your favour and 
“kindness, whose mind and vigilance almost singly sustain and 
“guard sucli great affairs in that kingdom.” (3.) To Louis XIV. 
“ Most serene and potent King, most august Friend and Ally, — 
“ As soon as nows liad arrived that your Majesty was come into 
“ cam[), and was besieging with so great forces that infamous town 
“ and asylum of pirates, Dunkirk, I conceived a great joy, and also 
“ a sure hope that now in a short time, by God’s good assistance, 
“ the sea will be less infested with robbers and more safely navigable, 
“ and that your l^fajesty will soon by your warlike prowess avenge 
“ those frauds of the Spaniard, — one commander corrupted by gold 
“ to betray Hesden, another treacherously taken at Ostend. I there- 
“ fore send to you the most noble Thomas, Viscount Falcoiibridge, 
“ my son-in-law, both to congratulate your arrival in a camp so 
“ close to us, and also to explain personally with wliat affection we 
“ follow your Majesty’s achievements, not only by the junction of 
“our forces, but with all wishes besides that God Almighty may 
“ keep your Majesty’s self safe and long preserve our fast friendship 
“ for the common good of the Ohi-istian world.” (4.) To Cardinal 
Mazarix. As he is sending his son-in-law Viscount Falcoiibridge 
to congratulate the arrival of his French Majesty in the camp near 
Du]d<irk, he has commanded him to convey also salutations and 
thanks to his Eminence, “by whose fidelity, prudence, and vigilance, 
“ above all, it has been brought about that French business is so 
“ prosperously managed against the common enemy in so many 
“ different parts, ami especially in neighbouring Flanders.” — It is 
clear that all those letters cannot have been sent, but only two of 
them. Tlio closing words of the two hdters to the King, for 
example, arc? identical to an extent incompatible with the idea that 
they were hofli delivered. It may be guessed by the suspicious 
that at first the intention was that Lord Faleonbridge should seem 
to be visiting V rauce for his own curiosity or pleasure, the Protector 
only taking advantage of bis whim, and that letters 1 and 2 were 
then drafted, but that afterwards it was thought better to send Lord 
Falcoiibridge t)n an avowed embassy of congratulation in Cromwell’s 
own name, and letters 3 and 4 were then substituted. Perhaps, how- 
ever, there was no duplicity in the affair at all, and the idea of the 
emliassy did actually originate in a whim of Lord Falcoiibridge. 
Anyhow all the notes were written by Milton, and ho kept copies 
of those not usihI. 

(CXXVI.) To THE Grand Duke of Tuscany, Jfay 1G58 : — 
This is in a very different tone from recent letters of the Protector 
to tlio same Italian IViiicc (ante p. 372 and p. 378). — His Higlmess 
has. been informed of various acts of discourtesy of late to his Fleet 
off Leghorn, utterly inconsistent with the terms of friendship on 
which he had supposed himself to stand with the Grand Duke. 
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Accommodation to the ships has been refused, out of deference to 
Spain; restrictions have been put on their supplies of fresh water; 
English merchants resident in Leghorn, and even tlic English 
Consul, have not been permitted to go on board ; shots Ijave 
actually been tired; &c. If these things had been done by the 
Governor of the Town without ordei-s, let him be punished ; but, if 
otherwise, “let your Highness consider that, as we have always very 
“ highly valued your good-will, so we have learnt to distinguish 
“open injuries from good-will/’ 

(CXXVTT.-CXXX.) To Loi^is XIV. axd Caudtxau Hazartn, 
June 1658 : — On the 16tli of June there had arrived in London, in 
rapid return for the embassy ot Viscount Ealconbridge to (\dais, 
the splendid counter-embassy to Cromwell of the Duke de Crequi 
and M. Maucini, the Cardinars nephew (ante pp. 340-3 J 1). That in 
itself would liave been an incident calling for some special acknow- 
ledgment from the rrotector; but hardly had tlie embassy arrivt'd 
when there came news of the great event which both Louis XIV. 
and Cromwell had for some time been intently expecting — the 
ca])ture of J)unkirk. On the 15th of June the keys of the captured 
town had been handsomely tlelivered to Sir William Lockhart by 
Louis XIV. himself, so tliat the Treaty with Cromwell liad been 
fully kept in that particular. Louis had sent a s])eeial 1‘lnvoy witli 
letters to announce tlie event to Cromwell formally; and this Envoy 
shared in the magnificent hospitalities which Cromwell showered 
upon the Duke de Crc([iii, M. Maucini, and their ndinuc. The four 
following letters all relate to this glorious occasion, and dat(‘ them- 
selves between June 16, when the Ereneh ambassadors arrivt?d in 
London, and June 21, when they took tlioir departun'. (1.) To 
Louis X1\\ “ jMost serene and pot(‘nt King, most august Fi iend 

and Ally, — “That your Majesty has so speedily, by the illusirious 
“embassy you have sent, repaid my mission of j-espect with interest, 
“besides that it is a proof of your singular graciousness and niagna- 
‘ ‘nimity, comes as a manifestation also of the degree of yoni' i*cgard 
“for liiV honour and <lignity, not to myself only, but to the whole 
“English I’eoplt* ; on which account, in their name, 1 duly I'eturn 
“ your Majesty my nujst cordial thanks. Over the most happv vietoiy 
“which (iod gave to our conjoint threes against tlie enemy jin the 
“ Battle near Dunkirk on June 3, ten <lays befon* the surrender of the 
“town: ante p. 340], I rejoiee along with you; ami it is very 
“gratifying to me that in that battle our men were not wanting 
“either to tlieir duty to you, or to the warlike glory of their 
“ancestors, or to their own valour. As for Dunkirk, yoni* Majesty’s 
“hopes foi- the near surrender of which are expressed in your letter, 
“I have the additional joy of being able so soon to write back that 
“ the surrender has now actually taken place ; and my hopes are 
“that the Spaniard will presently pay for his double treacln-ry by 
“ the loss not of one city only, — the effecting of wdiieli result by the 
“capture of the other town [Bergen, near Dunkirk, now also 
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“ besieged] I would that your Majesty may have it in your power to 
“ report as quickly. As to your Majesty's fiirther i)romisc that my 
“ interests shall be your care, in that matter I have no mistrust, 
“ the promise coming from a King of such worth and friendliness, 
“ and having the confirmation of the word of his Ambassador, the 
“ most excellent and accom{)lislicd Duke de Creejui. That Almighty 
“ God may be propitious to your Majesty aiid to the French State, 
“at liome and in war, is my sincere wish." (2.) To Cakdinal 
Mazauix, As we liave already seen in CromweH’s correspondence 
with France, letters to the King and the (^^irdinal then almost 
always w(‘nt in paii's, for Louis XIV. was but lieginiiing his long 
career of (irand Monarque at the age of twenty, while the Cardinal, 
at the age of fifty-six, still retained that ministerial ascendancy 
which lie had exercised all through the minority of Louis, and 
indeed since the death of Kichelieu in 1042. This letter of 
Cromwell’s to the Cardinal is ev'en more interesting than that to 
the King, and may he given in full : — “Most Eminent Lord, — While 
“ f am thanking by letter your most Serene King, who luis sent 
“ such a s])leiidi(l embassy to return respects and congratulations 
“ and to eommiiiiicate to me his joy over the recent most noble 
“vic/tory, I should be ungrateful if 1 did not at the same time i>ay 
“ by letter the thanks due also to your Eminence, who, to testify your 
“ good-will towards me, and your regard for my honour in all 
“possible W'uys, have sent with the embassy your most worthy and 
“ liighly aeconijilished young nephew, and even write that, if you 
“had anyone nearer akin to you or dearer, you Avould have sent 
“that person in preference, — adding a reason which, coming from 
“ the jiulgment of so great a man, I consider no mean tribute ot 
“ pi-aise ami distinetion : to wdt, your desire that those nearest to 
“you ill hloml should imitate your Emineiiee in honouring and 
“ respecting nu‘. A\T41, they will perliaps, at least, in your love for 
“ me, have liad no stinted example of politeness, candour, and 
“friendliness: of worih and prudence at their highest there are 
“other far more brilliant examples in you, by which they may learn 
“ how to uilininister kingdoms and the greatest atlairs with glory. 
“ With which that your Emiiienee may long and ])rosperoiisly 
“ eoiiduct alfairs, for the common good of the Fnaich kingdom, yea 
“of the whole Christian llepuhlic, a distinction properly saairs, 
“ I promise that my wishes shall not he wanting." (3.) To Lons 
XIV.^ A more formal letter than the last, aeknowledging the 
French King’s own intimation that Dunkirk had been taken, and 
given into the possession of Lockhart. “ That Dunkirk had sur- 
“remh'red to your J\Iajesty, ami that it had heiai by your orders 
“immediately put in our possession, we had already heard by 
“report; hut with what a willing and glad mind your Majesty did 

* Tin's Loiter is not to be found in 30*2 thfiv), aiul 1 k\s boon i»riiitodJiy Mr. 

tlu; rrinto<l (Aillootion or in riiillijjs ; Ilaniillon iii his Milton /‘(//x /w, 7- 
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“ it, to testify your good-will towards me in this matter, I have 
“been esj)ecially informed by your royal letter, and have had 
“ abundantly confirmed by the gentleman in whom, from the tenor 
“ of tliat letter, I Jiave all confidence, — the master in ordinary of 
“ your Palace. In addition to this testimony, though it needs no 
“ farther weight with me, our Ambassador with you [Lockhart], in 
“disc]\arge of his duty, writes to the same effect, and there is 
“ nothing that he docs not ascribe to your most firm steadiness in 
“ my favour. Let your Majesty be assured in turn that there shall be 
“ no want of either care or integrity on our part in performing all 
“ that remains of our agreement with the same faith and diligence 
“ as liitlierto. For the rest, I congratulate your Majesty on your suc- 
“ cesses and on the very near approach of the capture of Bergen; and 
“may Cod Almighty gi’ant that there may be as frec^uent exchanges 
“ as possible of sucli congi-atulations between us.’^ (I. ) To Cakdinal 
Mazakin.^ This is on the same occasion and in the same strain. 
One sentence will suffice. “With what faith and expression of the 
“ liighcst good-will all was performed by you, though your 
“Fminonces own assurance fully satisfied me, yet, that 1 should 
“ have nothing more to desiderate, our Ambassador, iji carefully 
“ writing to me the defails, had omitted nothing that could either 
“serve for my information or answer your opinion of him.” — It is 
curious, after these two last letters, to turn to those letters of 
Lockhart’s to which Cromwell refers. They fpiitc coiilirin liis 
words, tliough they contain expressions, about both the King and 
the Cardinal, of wliicli Cromwell wouhl not perliaps have sent them 
literal copies. Thus, in a letter to Thurloe, of June 14, the day 
before tlie delivery of Dunkii k to the English, but when all tlie 
arrangements for the delivery had been inadt;, Lockhart, speaking 
of the difficulties he aiiticijiated in so arduous and delicate a post as 
the Governorship of Dunkirk, especially with his small supplies and 
great lack ot niont*}^ adds, — “ Nevertheless I must say 1 find him 
“[the Cardinal] willing to hear reason; and, tliough the generality 
“ of Court and Army are even mad to sec themselves j)art with wliat 
“they call n.n si bon inorreau, so delicate a ]>it, yet he is still 
“constant to his promisc.s, ami seems to be as glad in the general, 
“ iiotwitlistanding our differences in little particulars, to give this 
“place to his Highness as I can be to receive it : the King is also 
“exceeding obliging and civil, and hath more true worth in him than 
“ I could have imagine<l.” Next day Lockhart wrote a brief note 
to Tliurloe announcing himself as uetiially in possession, “ blessed be 
God for this great mercy, and the Lord continue Ids protection to 
his Highness ” ; and there were subsequent longer letters both to 
Thurloe and to Cromwell himself.^ Dunkirk was called “ The Key 
of Spanish Flanders ” ; and the conquest of this place for the Pro- 

' Neither is this Letter in the Printed by Hamilton, p. 8. 
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tectorate was, it is to be remembered, among the last of Cromwell’s 
great acts. 

(CXXXI.) To Charles Gostavus, King of Sweden, June 
1658 : — Since Croiiiweirs last letter by Milton to this heroic 
Scandinavian (March 30), congi-jitulatiiig him on his generous 
Peace with Denmark, and urging the policy of a Ix^ague of all the 
northern Protestant Powers for conjoint action against Austria, 
Poland, and Catholicism universally, the inoveimuits of the Swede 
had been most perplexing. Now he had been turning against the 
Poles and Austrians ; hut again Denmark, or even tJie Dutch, 
seemed to he tlui ohject of liis resentment, while there was very 
quarrelsome negotiation between him and the Elector Marquis of 
Brandonlnirg, and every appearance that the Elector might have 
to hear the next full burst of Ids wrath. All this did not seem 
favourable to tlic ])rospects of a Protestant League, and Cromwell’s 
envoys, Meadows, Jephson, Bradshaw, and Downing, Iiad l)een 
going to and fro witJi their wits on the stretch. Such, in general, 
was the condition of atlairs when Milton for Cromwell wrote as 
follows ; — “ Mo.st serene and potent King, most dear PViend and 
“Ally, — As often as we look upon the ceaseless plots and various 
“artifices of the common enemies of Koligion, so often our thuught 
“ with ourselves is liow necessary it is for the Christian world, and 
“ how salutary it would be, for tlie easier frustration of the 
“ attemj>ts of those adversaries, that the Potentates of Protestantism 
“ sla.)iild bo eonjoiiK'd in the sti’ictest league among themselves, and 
“ principally your Najesty with our Commonwealth. How much, 
“and with what zeal, that has l>eeu furthered by I is, and how 
“ agreeable latterly it would have beoii to us if the affairs of Sweden 
“ and our own liad been in such a condition and position that the 
“ L(‘ague couid have been ratified heartily by us l)oth, and with all 
“ fit aid the one to the other. We have testified to your agents 
“ from the time wlieu they first treateil of the matter with Us. 
“Nor, truly, were they wanting to their duty; but, as was ilieir 
“custom in other tilings, in this matter also they displayed 
“prudence and diligence. But 'we have been so exercised at home 
“ l>y the perfidy of wicked citizens, who, though several times 
“ received back into trust, do not yet cease to form new con- 
“ sj)iracies, and to repeat their already often shattered and routed 
“ plots Avith the exiles, and even Avith the Spanish enemy, that, 
“ occn])ir(.l in bi'ating off our oavii dangers, we have not Iiitherto 
“ been able, as Avas our Avish, to turn our Avliole attention and entire 
“ strength to the giiai’dianship of the common cause of Religion. 
“ Wliat Avas possible, hoAVcver, to the full extent of our i)ower, Ave 
“ have already studiously performed ; and, Avhatever for the tuture 
“ in this diroetloii shall seem to conduce to your Maj\‘sty’s interests, 
“ Ave shall not desist not only to desire, but also to co-o[)crate with 
“you with all our strength in accomplishing Avhere they may be 
“ opportunity. Meanwhile we congratulate, and heartily rejoice 
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‘‘ in, your !^^iljesty's most prudent and most valiant actions, and 
“ desire witli assiduous prayers tliat God may will, for the glory ol 
liis oAvn Deity, that the same course of pros])erity and victory 
may he a very long one.” — So far as ]\Iilton s state-letters show, 
this is the last of the relations between Oliver Cromwell and Karl- 
(fustav of Sweden. But, in Thurloe and elsewhere, there are 
farther traces of the gi’eat Swede in connexion with Cromwell, and 
of the interest whicli the two kindred souls felt in each other. 
Passing over some weeks of still uncertain movement of the Swede 
hither and thither in his complications with Austria, Poland, 
Denmark, ]\riiscovy, Brandenhurg, and the Dutch, we may note the 
sudden surprise of all Euro2)e wlien, early in xVugiist, he tore uj) 
liis brief Pt'aco witli Denmark, re-invaded Zealand, and marched 
straight upon Copenhagen. His reasons for this extraordinary act 
he thought it right to cxidain to Cromwell in a long letter dated 
from his quarters near Copenhagen, August 18, 1(358. The letter 
can have reached Cromwell only on his death-hed ; and, on the 
whole, Cromwell had to leave the Avorld witli tlie consciousness 
tliat the League of Protestant Powers for which he had j)rayed and 
struggled was ajiparently as far olf as ever. The election to the 
vacant Emiicrorshij) had already taken place at last, July 8, 1()58, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and it was tlie Austrian Leopold, King 
of Hnngaiy, and not the French Louis XIV., after all, that had 
been proclaimed and saluted hnpemfor Romanormn.? 

(CXXXII.) To TUK KfNii OF IhiKTroAO, An<j)ist 1(358: — A 
John Pudield, merchant of Tiondon, has been wronged by tlu*< 
detention of proptudy of his by a Portuguese mercantile firm, and 
has been tossed about in IVirtuguesi' law-courts. The Frotvtdor 
requ(‘.-ts his Portuguese Majesty to look into tin* matter and sec 
justice done. 

So ends the series of Alilton’s Letters for Oliver. As there 
had bc'en eighty-eight such in all (XLV. — CXXXII.) during 
the four years and nine months of the Protectorate, whereas 
there had been but forty-four (I. — XLIV.) similar letters 
during the jireeeding four years and ten months of the Com- 
monwealth 2)roper and Interim Dictatorshi)), it will he seen 
that Milton’s industry in this jiartieular form of his Secretary- 
ship had been just twice as great for Oliver as for the 
Governments before the Protectorate.- That fact in itself is 

1 ThurkH^ VI 1., at various ])oiii is fn >111 of his So.ftrciaryshi]) to tlio <h*atli of 
the hr^/iiiniug, )»ut fspiM-ially I>1». rroiuwdl, that liavt*. Ihm-o pre-sf-rvyd 

'AWil'Kil Ffuaugn dates in Thurloe eithrr iu t)o* Printefl Collection or in 
have to he rectified. ' the Skinner Transeiipt, liave now heen 

Witli one exeeption, all the State- inventoried, and, as f;ir as possilile, 
Letters of Milton, from the beginning dated and elucidated in the text of 
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rather remarkable, when we remember that Milton came into 
the Protector’s service totally blind. Of course, whoever had 
been in the post would have had more to do in the way of 
letter-writing- for the Protector than had been required by 
the preceding- Councils of State in their com[)aratively thin 
relations with foreign powers ; but that a blind man in the 
post should have been so satisfactory for the increased re- 
quirements says something for the employer as well as for the 
blind man. Thurloe and others had relieved Milton of much 
of the secretarial work ; there had also been many breaks in 
Milton’s secretaryship even in the letter-writing department, 
occasion(‘d by ill-health, family-troubles, or occupation with 
literary tasks which were really public commissions and were 
credited to him as such ; and at such times the dependence 
had been on i\readows or some one else for the Latin letteis 
neet'ssaiy. Always, however, when the occasion was very 
iini)ortant, as when there had to be the burst of circular 
letters about the Piedmontese massacre, the blind man had to 
be sent to, or sent for. And what is worthy of notice now' it 
that this had continued to be the ease to the last. At no 
time in the Seendaryship had there been a series of more 
important letters from Miltons pen tlian those just inven- 
toried, written for the Prof cetor in the last five months of his 
life, and mostly in tlie months of May and June, 16 oH. iwo 
or three of them are about ships or other small matteis, 
showing that, oven with Marvell now at hand for such 
drudgery, Milton did not wholly escape it ; but the rest are 


those volumes. The. exce]»lioii is a brief 
.scrap tlirowii in at tlie end ol the 
Letters for C’roinwell. both in tlie Printed 
Collection and in the Skinner Traii- 
seri])t, but omitted by I’hillips in his 
translation as not worth while. It was 
not written dor (h'omwell or his (kmneil, 
but only for the Commissioners of the 
Great Seal - -whether for those inaler the 
Protectorate, or for their predtaTssors, 
does not appear, though pt.'iiiaps that 
might he aseortained. 'riic .serai) may 
be !uimbered at this point, though in- 
serted only as a note: (CX XXI 1 1.) 
*‘We‘, Gommissioners of the Great Seal 
*‘of Englaml, desire that the 

‘‘Supreme Court of the Parliament of 
“ l*aris wiU, on request, take such steps 


“that MiIe.s,W'illiam, and Maria Samlys, 
“rhihlreii of the lately dreeaseil William 
“Sandys and his wife Elizabeth Soame, 
“English by birtli ainl minors, may be 
“ able, from I'aris, where they are now 
“ under protection ot the said Court, to 
“ return to ns forthwith, an<l will deliver 
“ tlie s.'iiil children into the ehargi* of 
“tl Seot«*hman , Limes IMowat, a good 
“ ai: I honest man, to ivliom we ha\e 
“di egated this charge, that he. nniy 
“re eive tliem ivhere tliey ar<‘ and bring 
“th.in to ns; and we engage that, on 
“opportunity of the same sort ollered, 
“there will be a return from tins ( ourt 
“of the like Justice and equity to any 
“ subjects of France. 
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on the topics of highest interest to Cromwell and closest to 
his heart. The poor Piedmontese Protestants are again in 
danger. Who must again sound the alarm ? Milton. Crom- 
well’s son-in-law, the gallant Palconhridge, starts on his 
embassy to Calais. Who must write the letters that are to 
introduce him to King Louis and the Cardinal? Milton. 
The gorgeous return embassy of the Duke de Crequi and M. 
Maneini has to lie acknowledged, and the bells rung for the 
fall of Dunkirk ; and with the congratulations to be conveyed 
across the Channel on that event there have to be interwoven 
Cromwell’s thanks to the King and the Cardinal for having 
so punctually kept their faith with him by the delivery of the 
town to Lockliart. Who shall express the complex message ? 
None but Milton. Finally, Cromwell would stretch his hand 
eastward across the seas to grasp that of the Swedish Cliarles 
Gustavus struggling with //is peculiar dilFiculties, to give him 
brotherly cheer in the midst of them, brotherly hope also that 
they two, whoever else in a generation of hucksters, may yet 
live to lead in a glorious Protestant League for the overthrow 
of Jlabylon and the woman blazing in scarhit. Who inter- 
prets between hero and hero? Always and only the blind 
^Milton. Positively, in reading Milton’s despatches for 
Cromwell on such subjects as the persecutions of the Yaudois 
and the scheme of a Protestant Euro[)ean League, one hardly 
knows wiiicli is speaking, the secretary or th(» riiI(T. Crom- 
well melts into Milton, and IMilton is Cromwell eloquent and 
Latinizing.^ 


^ Tlin uniformly Miltonin stylo of tlio 
greater letters for the rrotector, the 
same style as haU heeii u-e<I in tlic 
more inii)ortaiit letters for the (’oinnion- 
■\vealth, utterly })ref lu(les the i«lea tliat 
Milton was only the translator of ilrafts 
furnished him. In the smallT letters, 
about ships wrouirfully seized and otlu-r 
private injuries,the ease may have been 
partly so, though even there 3Iilton 
must* have had libej-ty of phraseology, 
and would imbed the facts in his own 
expressions. Hut there \vas not a man 
about the Council that could have fur- 
nished the (Irafts of th(3 greater letters 
as we now have them. My idea as to 
the way in which they wx*re comi^osed 


is that, on each ocrasion, IMilton loamt 
from I’hurloe, or even in a pn nppointod 
interview with the or with 

(.’roiiiwell himself, tin* sort of thing 
that was wanted, and that then, having 
himself <li« tated and sent in an FiOglish 
draft, he re('eived it back, apyu'ovcd or 
with eorreetioiis and suggested ad- 
ditions, to be turned into Latin. Special 
(.YojuwrJIian hints to Milton for the 
letter tf) Jionis XfV. on the alarm of a 
new persec-utioti of the rieilmontese (unto 
pj). M87— 9) must have been, I should 
say, the casual refcTence to a eertain 

f ass as the best military route yet into 
taly from Franee, and the suggestion 
of an exchange of territories between 
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The last letters to Louis XIV., Mazarin, and Charles 
Gustavus of Sweden, brin<? us to within about two months of 
Crom well’s death, and the last one of all, that to the Kin^ of 
Portug-al, to within less than a single month of the same. 
We have yet a fiirther trace of the diplomacies proper to 
Milton’s office round the dying Protector. Here, however, 
it is not Milton that comes into view, but his colleague 
or assistant, Andrew Marvell. 

The Dutch Lord-Ambassador Nieuport, after having been 
absent in Holland since November 1657, had been sent baefc 
by their High Mightinesses, the States-General, to resume 
his post. The complication of affairs in northern Euro])e 
by the movements of Charles Gustavus, and the menacing 
attitude of that King not only pretty generally all round the 
Baltic, but also towards the Dutch themselves, had rendered 
Nicuport’s renewed presence in London very necessary. 
Newly commissioned and instructed, he made his voyige, and 
was in the Thames on the night of the 23rd of July, though 
too late to reach Gravesend that night. The arrival of an 
ambassador being then an affiiir of much punctilio, he sent, his 
son up the river in a shallop, to inform Mr. Secretary Thurloe 
and Sir Oliver Fleming, the master of the ceremonies, and to 
deliver to Tdiurloe a. letter requesting that the pomp of a 
public r(‘(‘eption might be waived and he might be permitted 
to take up his (jiiarters quietly in the Dutch Em1)ass3’', still 
furnished .and ready, just as he had left it. Young IMynheer 
Nieuport, coming to London on this errand, found things 
there in unexpected confusion, — the Lord Protector at 
Hampton Court, attending the death-bed of his daughter 
Lady Clavptdo, and leaving business to itself, and Scorelary 
Thurloe also out of town. Fortunately, Thurloe was not then 
at Ham])ton Court, but only at his own country-house two 
miles off. Thither young Nieuport rode at once. He met 
Thurloe coming in his coach to Whitehall ; wliereupon 
Thurloe, after all proper salutations, informed him that his 

Louis and Uu* Luke of Savoy so as lo bolorohand, or ilu‘y luay havo been 
luakc the Vaiulois Fronob subjin'.ts. notcluMl in by (’ronuvcll in revising 
Thii hints may have iioou given to Milton Milton’s English iliatt. 
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Highness had already heard of his father’s arrival and had 
given orders for his suitable reception. Meanwhile, would 
young ]Mr. Nieuport come into the coach, so that they might 
drive hack to Whitehall together? Arrived at Whitehall, 
Thiirloe immediately gave orders for the preparation of one 
of his Highness’s barges to be sent down to Gravesend, “ with 
a gentleman called ]\ Far veil, who is employed in the despatches 
for the Latin tongue.” Apparently this gentleman was on 
the spot, and was at once introduced by Thurloe to young 
Nieuport. Then young Nieuport w’ent dow^n the river by 
himself, rejoining his father at Gravesend, and bringing him 
a letter from Thurloe, to the eflect tliat his Highness was 
very anxious that his reception should be in all points such 
as became the respect due to himself and his office, but that 
Mr. Marvell would come expressly to discuss and arrange 
particulars, and that whatever Lord Niiaiport should finally 
judge fitting should also be satisfactory to his Highness. 
That w^as on the night of Saturday, the 24th. Next day, 
Sunday the 25th, Marvell was duly down at Gravesend in 
the barge, actually before morning-sermon, as the Ambassador 
himself informs us, bidding the Ambassador formally w'elcorne 
in the Lord Protector’s name, and sketching out for him “ a 
public reception, with barges and coaches, and also an enter- 
tainment, such as is usually given to the chiefest Ambas- 
sadors.” Lord Nieuport still preferring less Inistle on his 
own account, and thinking also that a great public rcc(*ption 
WY)uld be unseemly at a time wdien “the Lord Protector and 
the whole Court were in great sadness Ibr the mortal dis- 
temper of the Lady Clay])ole,” Marvell remained in waiting 
on him at Gravesend that day, and in the night brought liirn 
up to towm in his barge incorjuito. It w^as thought that his 
Highness might possibly be able to come from iram})ton 
Court to Whitehall the next day or the next ; but, that 
chance having passed, it was arranged that the Ambassador 
should himself go to Hampton Court, and have an audience 
with the Protector at three o’clock in the afternoon of 
Thursday the 29th. Accordingly, at eleven o’clock on that 
day the master of the ceremonies was at the Hutch Embassy, 
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with three gix-horse coaches; and, having* been driven to 
Hampton Court, tlie Ambassador was received by Thurloe “ at 
the second gate of the first court,” and taken to his High- 
ness’s room. After interchange of compliments, his High- 
ness ex])ressed his regret “ that his own indis})Ositlon, and 
other domestic inconvcniencies, had liindered him from coming 
to London ” ; and then, the general company having been 
dismissed, and only Lord President Lawrence, Lord Strick- 
land, and Tliurloe, remaining in the room, there was some 
talk on business. Various matters were mentioned, but only 
generally, Nieuport not thinking it fit to trouble his High- 
ness with “ a large discourse,” and his Highness indeed 
intimating that he did not find himself well enough to talk 
mu(di. Put all was very amicable, and at the end of the 
intervi(‘w Cromwell, saying he hoped to be in London next 
week, insisted on conduciing the Ambassador to the door of 
the antechamber, leaving Lawrence, Strickland, and Thurloe, 
to do the rest by attending him through the galleries back to 
the coaelies. On that same day there had been a Council- 
meeting at Hampton Court, the last at which Cromwell was 
present. Possibly Duteli business was discussed there, and 
also at the lU'xt meeting of (^ouncil, which was at Whitehall 
on the 3rd of August, and without Cromwell. On the 5th, 
at all events, when the Council again met at Hampton Court, 
Cromwell not ])resent, there was, as we have seen (ante, 
p. 355), a minute on Dutch business of a very ominous 
character. Cromwell’s heart was now with the magnanimous 
Swede rather tlian with the merchandizing Dutch; and, in 
all probability, had he lived longer, Ambassador Nieuport 
would have had to send home news that might not have been 
pleasant to their High Mightinesses. Put the next day 
( August 6) Lady Clay pole was dead ; and from that day, 
through the remaining four weeks of Cromwell’s life, the 
concerns of the foreign world grew dimmer and dimmer in his 
regards. Perhaps to the last moment of his consciousness 
what did most interest him in that foreign world was the 
great new commotion round the Baltic in which his Swedish 
brother was the central figure, and in which both the Dutch 
VOL. V. nd 
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and the Brandenburg Elector were playing anti-Swedish 
parts, the Elector avowedly, the Dutch more warily. “ The 
“ King of Sweden hath again invaded the Dane, and very 
“ probably hath Copenhagen by this time,” wrote Thurloe 
from Whitehall to Henry Cromwell a.t two o’clock in the 
morning of August 27. Cromwell, therefore, had learnt that 
fact before his death, and it must have mingled with his 
thoughts in his dying hours. In these ve^y hours, we find, 
not only was Ambassador Nieuport close at hand again, for 
Dutch negotiations in which the fact would naturally be of 
high moment, but Herr Schlezer also, the London agent of 
the Brandenburg Elector, was at the doors of the Council 
office, with express letters from the Elector, which he was 
anxious to deliver to Thurloe himself, in case even at such a 
time some answer might be elicited. Thurloe choosing to be 
inaccessible, he had left the letters with Mr. Marvell. Thus, 
twice in the last weeks of Oliver’s Protectorate we have a 
distinct sight of Marvell in his capacity of substitute for 
Milton. He barges down the Thames very early on a Sunday 
morning to salute an Ambassador in the name of the Pro- 
tector and bring him up to town in a proper manner ; and 
he receives in the Whitehall office a troublesome diplomatic 
agent, who has come with important despatches.^ 

Thirty-three Latin State-Letters and five Latin Familiar 
Epistles are the productions of Milton’s pen we have hitherto 
registered as belonging to the Second Protectorate of Oliver. 
Two or three incidents, appertaining more properly to his 
Literary Biography, have yet to be noticed before we leave 
the period. 

Here is the title of a little foreign tract of which I have 
seen a solitary, and perhaps unique, copy: — JDhfiertationis 
ad quadam loca Miltoni Pars Posterior ; qnam^ adspirafite Beo^ 
Preeside Bn, Jacoho Schuller o^ S,S, TheoL Boat, et Philos, Prnct, 
Prof,y ad, h, L Pacult. Phil. Becano^ solenniier de/endet die [17] 


Thurloe, VII. 286 and 208 -299 Henry Cromwell), and 373— 374 (Utin 
(Letters of Nieuport to the Htate-s- letter of Sfililezer to Thurloe, two days 
oeneraJ), 362 (Letter of Thurloe to after Cromwell’s death). 
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mens, Septemb, Christophorus GUntzer^ Argentorat, Argentoratl^ 
Typis Friderici Spoor^ 1657 ” (“ Second Part of a Dissertation 
on certain Passages of Milton ; which, with God’s favour, and 
under the presidency of James Schaller, Doctor of Divinity 
and Professor of Practical Philosophy, acting as Dean of the 
Faculty of Philosophy for the occasion, Christopher Giintzer of 
Strasburg will solemnly defend on the 17th of September. 
Strasburg, Printed by Frederic Spoor, 1657 ”). Of the 
Schaller here mentioned we have heard before in connexion 
with a publication of his in 1653, also entitled Bissertatio ad 
loca qii( 2 dam Milioniy and appended then to certain Exercita- 
Hones concerning the English Regicide by the Leipsic jurist 
Caspar Ziegler (Vol. IV. pp. 534-535). He seems to have re- 
tained an interest in the subject, and to have kept it up among 
those about him ; for here, four years after his own Disserta- 
tion, he is to preside at the academic defence of another on the 
same subject by a Christopher Giintzer, who was probably 
one of his pupils. Young Giintzer, it seems, had been 
trying his hand on the subject already; for this is but the 
“ second part ” of his performance. The “ first part ” I 
have not seen, though it seems to have been published. The 
“ second ])art ” is a thin quarto, paged 45-92, as if to bt* 
bound with the first. It is in a juvenile and dry style of 
quotation and academic reasoning, modelled after Schaller’s 
older Dissertation, and not worth an abstract. ^lore interest- 
ing than itself are elevc'n pieces of congratulatory Latin verse 
prefixed to it by college friends of the disputant. In more than 
one of these Milton is mentioned ; but the liveliest mention 
of him is in a set of Phaheciaiis signed Christiaiiiis Keek.'’ 
rhala}cians are not to bo attempted in English ; but, as the 
semi-absurd relish of the thing would be lost in i)rose, the 
first few lines may run into a kind of equivalent doggrel ; — 

“ What Salmasius, he whom all men hailed as 
J.oari ling’s prodigy, Pluenix inucli too big for 
His own late generation, ay or any old one, 

Wrote so hravely against the sin of Britain, 

Then all wet with the royal bJoodsIicd in her, 

Milton iinsw»Ted witli pen tliat, he it gniiited, 

Showed vast genius, nor a mind without some 

D d 2 
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Real marks of artistic cultivation, 

Thomfli, 0 sliajnc ! patronizing sucli an outrage. 

Milton’s ])on is n^futcd next by Seliallers, 

Quite a ditl’ereiit pen and more respected. 

Young Keck then goes on to assure his fellow-students that, 
if their einiiicnt Professor Schaller’s Dissertation of 1G53 in. 
reply to Milton had been duly read and pondered in Great 
Britain^ it would have been of far more use towards a restora- 
tion of the Stuarts than camps and cannon ; and lie ends by 
congratulating the world on the fact that now young Giintzer, 
the accomplished young Giintzer, has placed himselt by the 
side of the learned Professor, to wave the same inextinguish- 
able torch of truth. ^ — In all probability, iMilton never heard of 
such a triHo. It illustrates, however, the kind of rumour of 
himself and his writings that was circling, in the year 1G57, 
in holes and corners of German Universities. Strasburg, 
with Elsatz generally, was then within the dominions of 
Austria; and it was naturally less in Ausfrian Germany 
than in otlier parts of the Continent that there was that 
especial admiration of ^lilton which had been growing 
since the jiublication of his Defnmo Pritua, but whicb^ as 
Aubrey tells us, had reached its heigdit under the Protectorate. 
“He was mightily importuned,'’ says Aubrey, “to go into 
“ France and Italy. Foreigners came nui(‘h to see him, and 
“ much admired him, and olfered to him great prefenmmts to 
“ come over to them ; and the only inducement of several 
“ foreigners tliat came over into Fngland was chielly to see 
“ O. Protector and !Mr. J. Milton; and [fheyj would see the 
“house and chamber where he was born. He was much 
“ more admired abroad tlian at homo.” This corresponds 
with all our own evidence hitherto, though we hav(» heard 
nothing of those invitations and offers of foreign preferment 
of which Aubrey .‘Speaks. 

In May 1658, three or four months before Cromwell’s death , 
there was published in Doiidon a little volume of about 200 
pages, with this title-page; The Cabinet Council: Containing 

1 The copy I have of (iiiutzor's .MS. after the wuni in the title- 

T)iMi‘rtrilio is in the Rriti.sh Mu.srmn page. 

Library. The figure “ 17 ” is inserteil in 
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f/ie chief Arifi of Empire^ and M/fsteries of Slate ; Dlscalnneted 
in VoUtlcal and Polemical Aphorisms^ grounded on Authority,, 
ami Experience ; And illuslrated with the choicest Examples 
and Ihxtoncal Oljservafions, By the Ever-r enow tied Knight^ Sir 
Walter Raleigh, pvhlii^hed by John Millon Esq, — (inis Martem 
tunica tectum Adnmantlnri digne scripserit? — London^ Printed 
by Tho. Newcomb for Tho, Johnson at the sign of the Key in St, 
PauVs Churchyard,, near the WcM-end, 1G58.” Prefix( 3 d to the 
body of the volume, which is divided into twenty-six cliapters, 
is a note “ To the Rcaderf as follows : — “ Having had the 
“ manuscript of this Treatise, written by Sir Walter llaleig*!!, 

many years in my liands, and finding* it lately by chance 
“ among* other books and papers, upon reading* thereof 1 
“ thought it a kind of injury to withhold Iong*er the work of 
“ so eminent an author from the public: it being both answer- 
“ able in style to other works of his already extant, as far as 
“ the subji'ct would ])crinit, and given me for a true copy by a 
“ leanuHl man at Iiis d(*ath, who had collected several such 
“ pieces. — John IMilton.” * 

lly far the most interesting fact, however, in Milton’s 
literary lif(^ under the Second Proleetorato is that he had 
certainly, before its close, resumed his design of a great 
Ihiglish ])(»em, to be called Paradise Lost. Phillips’s words 
might even im^ily t hat he had resumed this design before the 
(M\d of the First Protectorate. Por, after having mentioned 
that, in the com])arativc leisure in which he was left by the 
conclusimi of his eontrovt'rsy with Morns (Aug. 1G55), he 
resumed those two favourite hack-occupations on which he 
always fell back when ho had nothing else to do, — his History 
of Pngland and his compilations for a Latin Dictionary, — 
Phillips adds, “ Hut the highth of his noble fancy and invention 
*• began now to be seriously and mainly employed in a subject 
“ worthy of such a muse: viz. a Heroic Poem, entitled 
Lost^ the n()l)lcst,” &c. In this ])assagc, however, Phillips 
is throwing together, in 1G94, all his recolleeticnis of the four 
years of his nucleus life between Aug. 1G55 and Aug. 1659 ; 

^ 'I'Imto \s’oro snl>si‘«jiu‘]it. reprints of eilition ty Milton, witli e]i;in,?cs ol title. 

Unlcigb's Cahiml Coiutcil iVoiii this 1058 Sec IJohii’s J.o\vinles iiiulei* Jialcujh. 
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and Aubrey's earlier information (1680), originally derived 
from Phillips himself, is that Paradise Lost was begun “ about 
two years before the King came in,” i. c. about May 1658. 
This would fix the date somewhere in the two or three months 
immediately following the death of Milton^s second wife. In 
such a matter exact certainty is unattainable ; and it is 
enough to know for certain that the resumption of Paradise 
Lost was an event of the latter part of Cromwell's Second 
Protectorate, and that some portion of the poem was actually 
written in the house in Petty France, Westminster, while 
Milton was in communication with Cromwell and writing 
letters for him. In the rooms of that house, or in the garden 
that stretched from tlie house into St. James's Park across 
part of what is now the ground of Wellington Barracks, the 
subject of the epic first took distinct shape in Milton's mind, 
and here he be<mn tlie srreat dicfalion. 

Eighteen years had elapsed since Milton, just S('ttled in 
London after his ivtiirn I'rorn Italy, liad first fastened on tin' 
subject, preferred it by a sure instinct to all the others that 
occurred in competition with it, and sketi‘hed four plans for 
its treatment in the form of a sacred tragedy, one with the 
precise title Paradise Lost, and another wdth the title Adam 
Unparadised (Vol. II. j)p. 106-108, and 115-119). Through 
all the distractions of those eightc<m years the grand sul)j(*ct 
had not ceased to haunt him, nor the longing to return to it 
and to his poetic vocation. Nay th(‘ro had liung in his 
memory all this while certain lines h(.* had actually written 
and destined for the opening of the intemh'd tragedy. They 
were the ten lines that now form lines 3.’2-41 of the fourth 
book of our present Paradise Lost. Jle had imagined, for 
the opening of his tragedy, Satan already arrived within our 
Universe out of Hell, and alighted on our eentril Farth near 
Eden, and gazing up to Heaven and the Sun blazing there in 
meridian splendour. He had imagined Satan, in this pause 
of his first advent into the Universe he was to ruin, fhus 
addressing the Sun as its chief visible representative : — 

“O thou that, with surpassing glory crowned, 

Lookst from thy sole dominion like the god 
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Of .this new World, — at whose sight all the stars 
Hide tlieir diminished heads, — to thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

0 Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams. 

That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphere, 

Till yiride and worse ambition threw me down, 

Warring in Heaven against Heaven's matchless King I ” 

And now, fifter eighteen years, the poem having been resumed, 
but with the resolution, made natural by Milton^s literary 
observations and experiences in the interval, that the dramatic 
form should be abandoned and the epic substituted, these ten 
lines, written originally for the opening of the Drama, were to 
be the nucleus of the Epic.* With our present Paradise Lost 
before us, we can see the very process of the gradual re- 
invention. In the epic Satan must not appear, as had been 
proposed in the drama, at once on our earth or within our 
universe. He must be fetched from the transcendental 
regions, the vast extra-mundane spaces, of his own prior 
existence and history. And so, round our fair universe, 
newly-created and wheeling softly on its axle, conscious as 
yet of no evil, conscious only of the happy earth and sweet 
human life in the midst, and of the steady diurnal change 
from day and light-blue sunshine into spangled and deep- 
blue night, Milton was figuring and mapping out those other 
infinitudes which outlay and encircled his conception of all 
thi.s mere Mimdane Creation. Deep down beneath this 
Ml'NDANE CiiKATiON, aiul far separated from it, he was seeing 
the IlnLL from which was to come its woe; all round the 


' Phillijis’s words in (luoting these 
lines are, “ In the lM)nrth Hook of Uie 
“ Poem there are six [he says .vjV, hnt 
‘‘iiuotes all the /♦*;/] verses wliieh, 
“several years before tlie Poem was 
“begun, wen* sliown to me «‘uui some 
“others as designeil for the very begin- 
“ ning of the said Tmgedy." Tlicse 
words, if the was begun in ICbS, 

might carry us l>aek at farthest to about 
1(5.00 -as tln5 date when the ten lines 
were in existence ; l»ut, besides tliat 
Phillips’s expression is vague, we have 
Aubrey’s words in 1(580 as follows : — 
“ lu the [4th] Book of Paradisie Lost 


there are about six verses of Satan's 
exelaniatiou to the Sun which Mr. E. 
Phi. remembers about tifteeu or six- 
teen years before ever bis Poem was 
tbonglit M ' ; wbii h verses wi>re in- 
tended f« the beginning of aTragcedie, 
W'hieh h.^ liad desii^utd, but was 
diverted from it by other business.” 
This, on PI illips^s own anthoritv, would 
take the l.nes hack t.) 1042 3643; 

and that, nii independent grounds,^ is 
the prohal le date. Hardly alter 1(142 
or 1()43 can have adhered to his 

original intenti(»ii ol writing Paradise 
Lost ill a dramatic form. 
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Mundane Creation, and surging everywhere againsl^ its out- 
most firmament, was the dark and turbid Chaos out of which 
its orderly and orbicular immensity had been cut ; and liigh 
over all^ radiant above Chaos, but with the Mundane I; inverse 
j^endent from it at one gleaming j^oint, was tlie great Em pyju: an 
or Heaven of Heavens, the abode of Angels and of Internal 
Godhead. Not to the mere Earth of Man or the Mundane 
Universe about that Earth was Miltoifs adventurous song 
now to be confined, representing only dramatically by means 
of s])eeches and choruses those transactions in the three ('xtra- 
mumlane Infinitudes that might bear on the terrestrial story. 
It must dare also into those infinitudes themselves, pursue 
among them the vaster and more general story of Satan's 
rebellion and fall, and yet make all converge, through Satan’s 
scheme in Hell and his advent at last into our World, upon 
that one catastrophe of the ruin of infant Miinkiiid which 
the title of the poem proclaimed as the particular theme. 

“ Of Man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Eronght death into the World, and all oiii* woe, 

With loss of Eden, till one gn'ater !Man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat. 

Sing, Heavenly Muse’' — 

Such might be the simple invocation at the outset ; l)ut, 
knowing now all that the epic was really to involve*, and how 
far it was to carry him in flight above the Aonian Mount, 
litth* wonder that he could already promise in it 

“ Things iiriattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 

It may have been in one of the nights following a day of 
such meditation of the great subject he had resumed, and 
some considerable instalment of the actual verse of the poem 
as we now have it may have been already on pa|)(‘r, or in 
Milton’s memory for repetition to himself, when lu; dreamt a 
memorable dream. The house is all still, the voices and the 
pattering feet of the children hushed in sleep, and Milton too 
asleep, but with his waking thouglits pursuing him into 
sleep and stirring the mimic fancy. Not this night, however, 
is it of Heaven, or Hell, or Chaos, or the Universe of Man 
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with its luminaries, or any other of the objects of his poetic 
contemplation by day, that dreaming images come. Nor yet 
is it the rec'olleetic'ii of any business, Piedmontese, Swedish, 
or French, last (unploying him oflicially, that now passes into 
his involuntary visions. Ills mind is wliolly back on himself, 
his hard fate of blindness, and his again vacant and desolate 
household. But lo ! as he dreams, that seems somehow all a 
mistake, and the household is not desolate. A radiant figure, 
clothed in white, approaches him and bends over him. lie 
knows it to be his wife, whom he had thought dead, but 
who is not dead. Her face is veiled, and he cannot see that ; 
but then he had never seen that, and it was not so he could 
distinguish her. It was by the radiant, saintlike, sweetness 
of her general presence. That is again beside him and bend- 
ing over him, the same as ever ; and it was certainly she ! So 
for the few hai)py moments w'hile the dream lasts ; but he 
awakes, and the spell is broken. So dear has beim that 
dream, however, that he will keep it as a sacred memory for 
himself in the last of all his Sonnets: — 

Mothought I saw niy late espoused saint 
Broiiglit to mo like Alcostis from the grave, 

Whom Jove’s great son to lier glad husband gave, 
lloseiicd from Death by force, though i)alo and faint. 

Mine, as whom >vashed from spot of child-bed taint 
ITirificatioii in the Old Law-^ did save. 

And such as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of lier in Heaven w’ithout restraint, 

Came vested all in white, pure as her mind. 

Her face Avas veilial ; yet to my fanei(‘d sight 
Love, swx'ctness, goodness, in her pcTson shine<l 
So ch io; as in no face with more ddight. 

But oh ! as to einhraee me she incHiU'd, 

I waked, she fled, and day brought hack my night.” ^ 

^ VV%mIo not know ilio cx t «lato of eopy of it annnij: tlu' MSS. 

this S(uin»*t ; l*ut tlu- intonni.l ovidfiioo at (’ainl)ri»l;.:o is in tlio a porson 

•icohhMlly is that it wa.s writt n noivory wlu> was t ortaiuly acting as anuinm“n--is 
lonf^ iiflor the seeond wife’s leath, and for Milton early in l(h)ilainl alterwai.is. 
probably in 16r>8. 'Die lamiscTipt 
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CHAPTEll 1. 


First Hr Hi on, 

THE rROTECTORATE OE KICIIAUD TROMWELE 

SE]'T. 3, 1G58 — MAY 25, 1050. 

I‘U()CLAMATI()N OF lllCJI.VUl) ; IIKAUTY UKSPONSK FROM THE 
roUN'TKY AND FROM FOUFraN FOWKRS : FUNERAL OF THE 
f.A'rU PROTECTOR : UK^OLUTfON FOR A NEW 1^\RIJA^^ENT. 
— i)LFFirULTrES IN PROSl'ECT : LIST OF THE MOST CON- 
SPM’UOIIS PKOI‘S AND ASSESSORS OF THE NEW PliOTEC- 
TORATE : monk’s ADYK’KS TO RKMIARD : UNION OF THE 
c;ROMWELLIANS AOAINST OIIARLES STUART : THEIR SPLIT 
AMONO THEMSELVES INTO THE COURT OR DYNASTIC 
PARTY AND THE ARMY OR WA LLI NO FORD-HOUSE PARTY : 
C’HIEFS OF THE TWO PARTIES: RKRIARD’s PREFEliENCM: 
FOR ITIE COURT PARTY, AND HIS SPKECRI TO THE ARMY 
OFFK’ERS : liACKINO OF THE ARMY PARTY 'POWARDS RE- 
PUIH.K’ANISM OPv ANTI-OLIVERIANTSM : HENRY (MiOM- 
WEI.l'S letter of REJM’KE TO FLEETWOOD: DIFFER- 
EN(’ES OF THE TWO PARTIES AS TO FOREKLN POLICY: 
THE FRENCH ALLIANCE AND THE WAR WITH SPAIN : 
RELATIONS TO THE KINO OF SWEDEN. — MEETINO OF 
RKHIAUD’s PARLIAMENT (.IAN. 27, 1658-9): THE TWO 
H(M SES: EMINENT M EMRERS OF THE COM MONS : RICHARDS 
OPENTNO SPEECH : TllURLOE THE LEADER FOR OOVERN- 
MKNT IN THE COMMONS: RECOUNITION OF THE PROTEC- 
TORSHIP AND OF THE OTHER HOUSE, AND OENERAL 
TRIUMPH OF THE GOVERNMENT PARTY: MISCELLANEOUS 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARLIAMENT. — DISSATISFACTION 
OF THE ARMY PARTY: THEIR CLOSER CONNEXION WITH 
THE REPUBLICANS: NEW CONVENTION OF OFFICERS AT 
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WALLINGFORD-HOUSE : DESBOROUGIl’S SPEECH : THE CON- 
VENTION FOUIUDDEN BY THE PARLI AMENT AND DISSOLVED 
BY RrCHARD : W'lIITElIALL SURROUNDED BY THE ARMY, 
AND RICHARD COMPELI.ED TO DISSOLVE THE PARLIA- 
MENT. — RESPONSIBLE POSITION OF FLEETWOOD, DES- 
BOROUGII, LAMBERT, AND THE OTFIER ARMY CHIEFS : 
BANKRUPT STATE OF THE FINANCES : NECESSITY FOR 
SOME KIND OF PARLIAMENT : PHRENZY FOR “ THE GOOD 
OLD cause” and DEMAND FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE 
RUMP : ACQUIESCENCE OP THE ARMY CHIEFS : LENTHALT/S 
OBJECTIONS : FIRST FORTNIGHT OF THE RESTORED RUMP : 
LINGERING OF RICHARD IN WHITEHALL: HIS ENFORCED 
ABDICATION. 


Oliver was dead, and Richard was Protector. IIo had been 
nominated, in some indistinct way, }>y liis father on his 
death-bed; and, though there w'as missing a certain sealed 
nomination paper, of much earlier date, in which it was 
believed that Fleetwood was the man, it was the interest of 
all parties about Whitehall at the moment, Fleetwood him- 
self included, to accept the death-bed nomination. That 
having been settled through the night following Oliver’s 
death, Richard was proclaimed in various places in London 
and Westminster on the morning of September 4, amid great 
concourses, with firing of cannon and acclamations of “ God 
Hare lliH Iliglrdess Tiichard Lord Protector ! It was at once 
intimated that the Government was to proceed without in- 
terruption, and that all holding his late Highness’s com- 
missions, civil or military, were to continue in their appoint- 
ments. 

Over the country generally, and through the Continent, tlic 
news of Oliver’s death and the news that Richard had suc- 
ceeded him ran simultaneously. For some time there was 
much anxiety at Whitehall as to the resi)onse. From all 
quarters, however, it was reassuring. Addresses of loyal 
adhesion to the new Protector poured in from towns, counties, 
regiments, and churches of all denominations ; the proclama- 
tions in London and Westminster were repeated in Edinburgh, 
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Dublin, and everywhere else ; the Armies in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland were alike satisfied ; the Navy was cordial ; 
from Lockliart, as Governor of Dunkirk, and from the English 
Army in Flanders, there were votes of confidence ; and, in 
return for tlie formal intimation made to all foreign diplo- 
matists in London of the death of the late Protector and the 
accession of his son, there came mingled condolences on the 
one event and congratulations on the other from all the 
friendly powers. Richard himself, hitherto regarded as a 
mere country-gentleman of simple and jolly tastes, seemed to 
suit his new position better than had been expected. In 
audiences with deputations and with foreign ambassadors he 
acquitted himself modestly and respectably; and, as he had 
his father’s Council still about him, with Thurloe keeping all 
business in hand in spite of an inopportune illness, affairs 
went on aj)parently in a satisfactory course. — A matter which 
interested the pu1)lic for some time was the funeral of the late 
Protector, llis body had been embalmed, and conveyed to 
Somerset House, there to lie in open state, amid banners, 
escutcheons, black velvet draperies and all the sombre gor- 
geousness that could be devised from a study of the greatest 
royal funerals on record, including a superb effigy of his 
Highness, robed in purple, ermined, sceptred, and diademed, 
to represent the life ; and not till the 23rd of November was 
there an end to these ghastly splendours by a great procession 
from Somerset House to Westminster Abbey to deposit the 
effigy in the chapel of Henry VII., where the body itself had 
already Ijcen privately interred. — A week after this disappear- 
ance of the last remains of Oliver (Nov. 29, 1658) it was 
resolved in Council to call a Parliament. This, in fact, was 
but carrying* out the intention formed in the late Protectorate; 
but, while the cause that had mainly made another Parlia- 
ment desirable to Oliver was still excruciatingly in force, — to 
wit, the exliaustion of funds, — it was considered fitting more- 
over that Richard’s accession should as soon as possible pass 
the ordeal of Parliamentary approval. Thursday, Jan. 27, 
1658-9, was the day fixed for the meeting of the Parliament. 
Through the intervening weeks, while all the constituencies 
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wore busy with the canvassing* and the elections, tlie procedure 
of Richard and his Council at Whitehall seemed still regular and 
judicious. There was due correspondence with foreign powers, 
and there was no interruption of the home-administration. 
The Protector kept court as his father had done, and con- 
ferred knighthoods and other honours, which were thankfully 
acce})ted. Sermons were dedicated to him as “ the thrice 
illustrious Richard, Lord Protector.” In short, nearly five 
months of his Protectorship passed away without any tumult 
or manifest opposition.^ 

Appearances, however, were very deceptive. The death of 
Cromwell had, of course, agitated the whole world of exiled 
Royalism, raising sunk hopes, and stimulating Charles him- 
self, the Queen-Mother, Hyde, Ormond, Colepepper, and the 
other refugees over the Continent, to doubled activity of 
intrigue and correspondence. And, though that immediate 
excitement had passed, and had even been succeeded by a 
kind of wondering disappointment among the exiles at the 
perfect calm attending Richard’s accession, it was evident 
that the chances of Charles were immensely greater undm* 
Richard than they had been while Oliver lived. For one 
thing, would the relations of Louis XIV. and Mazarin to 
Richard’s (lovernment remain the same as they had l)oen to 
Oliver’s? There was no disturbance of th(‘S(‘ relations as yet. 
The English auxiliaries in Flanders were still shoulder to 
shoulder with Turenne and his Frenchmen, sharing with them 
such new successes as the capture of Ypres, accom])lished 
mainly by the valour of the brave Morgan. Rut who knew 
what might be passing in the mind of the crafty Cardinal ? 
Then what of the Dutch ? In the str(*ets of Amsterdam the 
populace, on receipt of the new's of Cromwell’s death, had 
gone about shouting ‘‘The Devil is dead”; the alliance 

^ Merc. Pol., from Sopt. 1^58 to .Jan. on Oliver, /latcd Nov. 17, ainon;; 

16.58 — 9, as quoted in (Jn/trimlUawt, TInnnason IVunplilets. — Kni;^|jt.s of 

178 — 181 ; Tliuj’Joe, VI J. 383 — 3.Si, *1 KichanTs dubbin;' in the first five 

seq. as far as .541 ; W'hitlocke, IV. inonths of bis l*rotectorate were — 

335 — 339 j Phillips (i. e. continuation o Gene.ral Morgan 'Nov. 26), (.’aptain 
Baker s Chronicle by Milton's nephew, Jieke (Dec. 6 , and Cfjlonel Hugh Bethel 

J>lward Phillips), ed. 1679, pp. 635— (Dec. 26). There may have been others. 

639 ; PeqAum Olivarii, a funeral sermon 
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between the English Commonwealth and the United Provinces 
had recently been on strain almost to snapping* ; what if, on 
the new opportunity, the policy of the States-General should 
veer openly towards the Stuart interest ? All this was in the 
calculations of Hyde and his fellow-exiles, and it was their 
main disappointment that the quiet acceptance and seeming- 
stability of the new Protectorate at home j^revented the spring 
against it of such foreign possibilities. “ I hope this young 
“ man will not inherit his father’s foi tune,” wrote Hyde in tbe 
fifth month after llicliard’s accession, “but that some con- 
“ fusion will fall out which must make open a door for us.” 
The speculation wns more likely than even Hyde then knew^ 
Underneath the great, apparent calm at home the beginnings 
of a confusion at the very centre were already at w^ork.^ 

It will be well at this point to have before us a list of the 
most cons[)ieuous props and assessors of the new Protectorate. 
The name OHvcnans being out of date now, they may be 
called The Cronnvidlians, We shall arrange them in groups ; — 

I. The Council. 

Lord President Ijawrenee. Lord Hkippon. 

Lord Lientenant-Coiieral Fleet- Lord Fiennes {one of the Com- 
wood (his I figliness’s brother- missloners of the Great Seal). 
in-law). Lord Viscount Lisle. 

Ijord Major-Gi iieral Deshorongh Lord Admiral Montague. 

(his Highness’s unclc-in-law). Jjord WoLcU'V. 

Loril Sydenham (Colonel). .Lord Philip Jones [Comptroller 

Lord rickcring [Chamberlain of of the Household). 

the Household). ^Ir. Secretary Tliiirloo.- 

Lord Strickland. 

II. Near Advisers, not of the Council. 

Lord Viscount F alconhridge (his Lord Richard Tngohlshy(( ^ )lonel). 

HighnessV. brother- in-law). Lord Whitloekt* (.still a much 
Lord Viscountlloward (Colonel). respected Cromwellian, and 

' Tharloo, VI T. 40.^) jind 4H ; Onizot’s Aug. 28, lOfiS, five days hefore Croin'wtdl 
lUchiiiui i'rtninrell <nnl \he Ih'stonttUni hiinsi'lf. Tlio vnicraMo Koiis only just 
(Knglisli c'dition of I. (> — H. survived. He died dau. 7, and 

2 Oil coui])ariiig tliis list of Ri(’hard^s is liardly to bo couiitj’d in tlio pivseut 
Council witli the list of the Council in li.st. Richard's fathci -in law, Hicn a in> 
Oliver’s Second Fvolecdoriite (ante ]). Matou, though still alive and nouiinally 
,308) two uaines will be n.is.scd - those of in the Council, had retired Iroiu active 
the Earl of M u lora vk and old Fra xns life. 

Rous. The Earl of Mulgrave had died 

VOL. V. E e 
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conjoined with Fiennes and Sir William Ellis {Solicitor 
Lisle in the Commission of General). 

the Great Seal, Jan. 22, Sir Oliver Flcmiiij^^ {Master of 
1G58~9). the Ceremonie^. 

Lord Commissioner John Lisle. Sir Richard Chiverton {Lord 
Lord Chief Justice Glynne. Matfor of London). 

Lord Chief Justice St. John. Dr. John Wilkins (his Highnesses 
AVilliam Pierrepoiut. iincle-iii-law). 

Sir Eilmiuid Prideaux {Attorney Dr. Jolin Owen. 

General). Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 

HI. Chief Representatives of the Army in on near 
London : — Fleetwood and 1 )esl)orou,‘;h, besides beini( Councillors, 
were the real heads of the Army; and Skippon, Sydeidiain, and 
jMontague, though of the Council too, with Yiseount Howard and 
Iiigoldsby, aimmg the near advisers out of the Council, might also 
raidv as Army-chiefs. But, in addition to •these, (here were many 
distinguished ofiieers, tied to the (Vomwellian dynasty, as it might 
seem, by their antt'cedents. Among these were f-dward Whallcy, 
William Goffe, Roliert Lilburne, Sir John Rark>tead, James Berry, 
Thomas Kelsay, William Butler, Tobias Bridges, Sir Tliomas Pri<le, 
Sir John llewson, Thomas Co(»pcr, John Jones, and John (Jerk. 
These were now usually designattal, in their military ea})acity, as 
movAy (JiJonels ; but the fir>t eight had been among (. •i*omweirs 
‘‘ Major-Generals,” three of the thirteen had their knighthoods from 
him, and nine of the thirteen (Whalley, (Jofle, Barkstead, Berry, 
Ihide, llewson, Cooper, Jones, and ( Jerk) had been among his Par- 
lisoneniary “Lords.” — We have mentioned but the chiefs of tlio 
Army, calhal “the Army Gran<h‘es; ’ but, since Richard's accession, 
and by his consent or summons, Army-otrn*ers of all grades had 
flocked to London to form a kiml of ndlitaiy Pailiament round 
Fleet wool and Desborough, and to assist in launching tlie new 
Protectorate. They held weekly meetings, sometimes to the number 
of 200 or more, in Fleetwood's residence of WAi.m.vcEoKD lIorsK, 
elo.se to Whitehall Palace ; and, as at these meetings, as well as at 
the smaller meetuigs of “ the Army (iram lees ” in the same place, 
all matters were discu.s.setl, Walmngeoki) Huusi; was, for the 
time, a more important seat of <lelif)ciation than the (Jouneil-Uoom 
itself. There were also mure secret meetings in Desborough’s 
bou^c. 

IV. Weiohty Cromwellians away from London. ( 1 ) G eneral 
George Monk, Gomnuf,niler-iit-Chiff in Scotland; with whom may 
J)e as.soeiated such members of the Scottish (.S)uncil as Samuel Des- 
borough, (Jolonel Adrian Scroope, (’<don<J Nathaniel Whetham, and 
Swintoii of Swinton. (2) Lord Henry (UiomwelLj Lord beitnfy 
of Ireland hithei to, but now, by his brother’s commis.‘<ion, Lord 
Llcutenard of Ireland (Sej)t. 1658) ; with whom may la* associated 
such of the Irish Council or military .staff a,s CJiaucellor Steele, 
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Chief Justice Popys, Colonel Sir Hardress AVallcr, Colonel Sir 
INIatthew Tomlinson, Colonel AV^illiam Purefoy, Colonel Jerome 
Zanchy, and Sir Praneis Russell. Also in Ireland at this time, and 
nominally in retirement, Imt a Cromwellian of the highest magni- 
tude, ^yas Loud Bbogiiill. (3) Abroad the most important 
Cromwellian by far was SirWil3.iam Lockhart, Zort/ Jm^assador 
in France^ General^ and Governor of Dunkirk ; with whom may he 
remembered George Downing, Resident in the United Provinces, 
ami Alejidows and Je])hson, Unvoys to the Scandinavian j)owers. 
Lockhart managed to be in England on a brief visit in December 
1G58. 

These fifty or sixty persons, one may say, were the men on 
whom it mainly depended, in the first months of Richard’s 
Proti'ctorate, whether that Protectorate should succeed or 
should founder. It has been customary, in oxnieral retro- 
spects of the time, to represent some of them as already tired 
of the Commonwealth in any possible form, and scheming 
afar oft' for the restoration of the Htuarts. This, however, is 
(piito a misconstruction. — Monk, who is chiefly suspected, and 
who did now, from liis separate station in the north, watch 
ev(mts in an indt'pendent manner, had certainly as yet no 
thought of the kind imagined, lie had sent Richard a paper 
of advices showing a real desire to assist him at the outset, 
lie advised him, substantially, to ]>erscvere in the later or 
very conservative policy of his father, but with certain dif- 
Icivmces or additions, which would be now easy. He ought, 
said Monk, at once to secure the aftections of the great Pres- 
byterian body, by attaching to himself privately some of the 
most eminent Presbyterian divines, and by publicly calling an 
Assembly of Divines, in which Moderate Presbyterians and 
Moderate Iiul(‘p(‘nd(mts together might agree on a standard of 
orthodoxy, and so stop the blasphemy and profaneness too 
frequent in many places by the great extent of Toleration.’’ 
Th(*n, when a Parliament should meet, he ought to bring* a 
number of the most prudent and trustworthy of the old 
nobility and the wealthy country gentry into the House of 
Lords. Eor retrenchment of* expense the chief means would 
be a reduction of the Armies in lingland, {Scotland, and 
Ireland, by throwing two regiments everywhere into one, and 
so getting rid of unnecessary ofticers ; nor lot his Highness 

E e 2 
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think this advice too bold, for Monk could assure him ‘‘ There 
“ is not an officer in the Army, upon any discontent, that has 
“ interest enough to draw two men after him, if he be out of 
“ place.” On the other hand, the Navy ought to be strength- 
ened, and many of the ships re-officered.^ — Such were Monk’s 
advices ; and, whatever may be thought of their value, they 
were certainly given in good faith. And so with those others 
to whom, from their subsequent conduct, similar suspicions 
have been attached. At our present date there was no ground 
for these suspicions. To some in the list, either ranking 
among the actual Regicides or otherwise deeply involved in 
the transactions of the late reign and their immediate conse- 
quences, the idea of a Restoration of the Stuaris may have 
been more horrible, on personal grounds, than it ni'cd have 
been to others, conscious only of later participation and lighter 
responsibility; but not a man in the list yet dreamt of going 
over to the Royalist cause. The dissensions were as to the 
manner and extent of their adhesion to Richard, and the 
l)olicy to be recommended to him or forced upon him. 

Crornweirs death liaving removed the one vast personal 
ascendency that had so long kept all in obedience, jealousies 
and selfish interests had sprung up, and were wrangling round 
his successor. From certain mysterious letters in cipher 
from Falcorihridge to Henry Cromwell it ap[)ears that the 
wrangle had begun even round Crornweirs death-b(*d. “ Z. 
“ [Cromwell] is now beyond all possibility of recovery ” Fal- 
conbridge had written on Tuesday, Aug. 31 : “I long to hear 
“from A. [Henry Cromwell] what his intentions are. If 
“I may know. 111 make the game here as fair as may 
“be; and, if I may have commission from A., I can make 
“sure of Lord Lockhart and those with him.” One might 
imagine from this that Falconbridge would have liked to 
secure the succession for Henry; but it rather appears that 
what he wanted was to counteract a cabal against tJie interests 
of the family generally, which he had reported as then going 
on among the officers. Certain it is that, after Richard had 
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been proclaimed and Henry had most loyally and affectionately 
put all his services at the disposal of his elder brother, Fal- 
conbrid<^e continued in cipher letters to inform Henry of the 
proceeding's of the same cabal. Gradually, in these letters 
and in other documents, we come to a clear view of the main 
fact. It was that the wrangle of jealousies and personal 
interests round the new Protector had taken shape in a dis- 
tinct division of his adherents and supporters into two parties. 
First there was what may be called the Court Part?/ or 
Jhjnafif 'ic Pi/rff/j represented by Falconbridge himscdl*^ and by 
Admiral IMontagMic, Fiennes, Philip Jones, Tliurloo, and others 
in the Council, with Howard, Whitlocke, and Ingoldsby, out 
of the Council, and with the assured backing of Henry 
Cromwell, Proghill, and Lockhart, if not also of Monk. 
What they desired was to make llichard’s Protectorate an 
avowed continuation of his father’s, with the same forms, the 
same powers, and the permanence of the Pefifion <nul Advice 
as the instrument of the Protectoral Constitution in every 
particular. In op])osition to this ])arty was the Arwj/ Party ^ 
or \y at rnaj/ord-UoiiM Party ^ led by Fleetwood and Desborough, 
with a following of others in the Council and of the Army- 
otficers almost in mass. While maintaining the Protectorate 
in name, they were for such modifications of the Protectoral 
Constitution as might consist with the fact that the chief 
magistrate was now no longer Oliver, but the feeble and 
unmilitary llichard. In especial, they were for limiting the 
Protectorship by taking from Richard the control of the 
Army, and re-assuming it for the Army itself in the name of 
the Commonwealth. It was their proposal, more precisely, 
that Fleetwood should be Commander-in-chief independently, 
and so a kind of military co-ordinate with the Protector.^ 

For nearly five months there had been this tug f)f ]>arties 
at Whitehall round poor Richard. Naturally, all his own 
sympathies were with the Dynastic Party ; and he had made 
this appareuL. He had proposed to bring Falconbridge and 

^ F8ilr(ml)ri(l!Tc’ ; Tjeitovs (docinhered) chiefly to Mn/arin, apren(lc<l to Guizot’s 
ill Tliurloe, VII. Wi ) — flCfl et se<|., with liichard CnuturcU and the Ren^torativa 
otlier I;ett(‘rs in Tliurloe aiul Letters of I. 231 et set], 
the Frencli Ajiiba.ssaiior,M. tie Bordeaux, 
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Broghill, perhaps also Whitlocke, into the Council ; and, 
when he found that the Army party would not consent, he 
had declined to bring* in Whalley, Gofte, Berry, and Cooper, 
proposed by that parly in preference. In the matter of the 
limitation of his Protectorship by the surrender of his head- 
ship of the Army he had been even more firm. The matter 
having come before him formally by petition from the Council 
of Officers, after having been pressed upon him again and 
again by Fleetwood and Desborough in private, he had, in a 
conference with all the officers then in town (Oct. 14), 
Fleetwood at their head, explained his sentiments fully. The 
speech was written for him by Thurloe. After some gentle 
preliminaries, with dutiful references to his father, it came to 
the main sul)ject. ‘‘ I am sure it may be said of me,” said 
Richard, ‘‘ that not for my wisdom, my parts, my experiene(', 
“ my holiness, hatli God chosen me before otliers : there are 
many hero amongst you who excel mo in all these tilings ; 
‘‘but God hath done herein as it pleased Him, and the nation, 
“ by llis providence, hath put things this way. Being then 
“thus trusted, I shall make a conscience, I hope, in the 
“execution of this trust ; which I see not how 1 should do if 
“ I should part with any jiart of the trust which is committed 
“ to me unto any others, though they may be better m(*n than 
“ myself.” He then instanced the two things which he 
understood to be demanded of Jiim liy the Army. “ For 
“instance,” he said, “if I should trust it to anyone person 
“or more to fill u]) the vacancies of the Army otherwisi? than 
“ it is in the Pdiflon and Addce — which directs that the 
“commanders-in-chief of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
“the other field-officers, should be from time U) time su])plied 
“ by me, with the consent of the Council, leaving all oilier 
“commissioned officers only to my disposal — I should therein 
“break my trust and do otherwise than the Parliament 
“ intended. It may as well be asked of me that I would 
“ commit it to some other persons to sigiply the vacancies 
“ in the Council, in the Lords’ House, and all other magis- 
“ tracies. J leave it to any reasonable man to imagine whether 
“ this be a thing in my power to do. . . . There hath also 
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“ been some discourse about a Commander-in-chief. You know 
how that stands in the Petition and Advice^ which I must 
“ make my rule in my j^overnment, and shall through the 
“ blessing of (lod stick close to that. I am not obliged to 
‘‘make an^ Commander-iii-chief : that is l.‘ft to my own 
“ liberty, as it was in my father’s ; only, if I will make any, 
“ it must be done by the consent of the Council. And by the 
“ Commander-in-chief can be meant no other than the person 
“ who under we commands the whole Army, call him what 
“you will — ‘Field-Marshal/ ‘Commander-in-chief,’ ‘ IVIajor- 
“ General,’ or ‘Lieutenant-General.’ . . . Corninander-in-chief 
“ is the genus ; the others are the species. And, though 
“ 1 am not obliged to have any such person besides myself to 
“ command all the forces, yet I have made one : that is, I have 
“ made my brotlnu' Fleetwood Lieutenant-General of all the 
“ Army, and so by consequence comiriander-in-ehief me\\ 

“and I am sure I can do nothing that will give him more 
“influence in the Army than that title will give him, unless I 
“should make him General {instead of ?ne \ ; and 1 have told 
“you the reasons why I cannot do that.” Altogether, the 
speech, and the modesty with which it was delivered, pro- 
duced very considerable effect for the moment upon the oflieers. 
Whalley, Goffe, llerry, and others are understood to have 
shown more sympathy with Richard in consequence ; there 
>vas respect for his firmness among* peo])le generally when it 
eame to be known ; and, though the meetings at Wallingford 
House and Desborough’s house were continued, action was 
deferred. One effect, however, had been to rouse the dormant 
Anti-Cromwellianism of the Army-men, and to bring out, more 
than Fleetwood and Desborough intended, that leaven of pure 
Republicanism, or affection for the good old cause” of 1648- 
1653j whi(ih had not ceased, through all the submission to the 
!’i*ot(*etorate, to lurk in the regiments in eombinntion with 
Anabaidistry, Fifth-Monarchism, and other extreme forms of 
religious Independency. In the meetings round Fleetwood 
and Desborough there had been reflections on the late Pro- 
tector’s memory far from rcspiciful. Henry Cromwell in 
Ireland had heard of this ; and among many interesting 
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letters of his to various correspondents on the difficulties of his 
brother’s opening Protectorate, all showing* a proud and fine 
sensitiveness, with some flash of his father’s intellect^ there is 
one (Oet. 20) of rebuke to his brother-in-law Fleetwood on 
account of his conjunction with the malcontents. “ Pray give 
“me leave to expostulate with you. How came those 200 or 
“300 officers together? ... If they were called, was it with 
“his Highness’s privity? If they met without leave in so 
“great a number, were they told their error? I shall not 
“ meddle w\i\i the matter of their petition, though some 
“ things in it do unhandsomely reflect not only on his present, 
“but his late. Highness, I wish with all my heart you were 
“ Commander-in-chier of all the forces in the three nations ; 
“but I had rather have it done by his Higdincss’s especial 
“ grace and mere motion than put u])on you in ii tumultuary 
“ soldierly way. But, dear l)rother, I must tell you (and I 
“ cannot do it without tears) I hear that dirt was thrown 
“ upon his late Highness at that great meeting. They wi‘re 
“ exhorted to stand up for that ‘ good old cause which had 
“ long lain asleep,’ ^c, I thought my dear father had 
“ pursued it to the last. He died like a servant of ( Jod, and 
“ prayed for those that desired to trample u})on his dust, for 
“ //ry also were God’s people. O dear brother! . . . whither 
“do these things tend? Surely God hath a controversy 
“ with us. \Vhat a hurly-burly is there made I A hundred 
“Independent minist(*rs called together” [the Savoy Synod of 
the Congn'gationalisls, with Owen, Thomas (roodwin, Nye, 
Caryl, and others, at their head, convoked Sept. 21), 1058, for 
framing a Confession of Faith, by permission from the late 
Protector: see ante p. 314]: a Council, as you call it, of 
“200 or 300 officers of a judgment! Remember what has 
“always befallen hiiposinfj spirits. Will not the loins of an 
“imposing Independent or Anabajjtist be as heavy as the 
“loins of an imposing Prelate or Pre.sbyter? And is it a 
“ dangerous error that dominion is founded on grace when it 
“ is held by the Church of Rome, and a sound principle when 
“it is held by the Fifth Monarchy? . . . O dear brotlur, my 
“ spirit is sorely oppressed with the consideration of the 
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miserable estate of the innocent people of tliesc three poor 
nations. What have these sheep done that their blood 
“ should be the price of our lust and ambition ? Let me be< 4 * 
“ of you to remember how his late Highness loved you, how 
“ he honoured you with the highest trust in the world by 
‘‘ leaving the sword in your hand which must defend or 
“destroy us; and his declaring his Highness his successor 
“ shows that he left it there to preserve hhn and his reputation. 
“ O brother, use it to curb extravagant spirits and busy bodies; 
“ but let not the nations be goveriKnl l)y it. Let us take heed 
“ of arbitrary ])ower. Let us V)e governed by the known laws 
“of the land, and let all things be kept in their proper 
“ channels ; and let the Army be so governed that the world 
“may never hear of Iheni unless there be occasion to fight. 
“And truly, brother, you must ]>ardon me if I say (bxl and 
“ man may require this duty at {/our hand, and lay all mis- 
“caiTiag(‘s in the Army, in point of discipline, at door.” 
Fleetwood could answer this (Xov. 9) but very lamely : 
“ I do wonder what 1 have done to deserve such a severe 
letter from you,” &e. Fleetwood was really a good-hearted 
gentleman, meaning no desperate harm to llichard or his 
Protectorate, though desiring* the Coinmandership-in-chief 
for himself, and perhaps (who knows domestic secrets?) a eo- 
( ([ualiiy of jniblic status for his wife. Lady Bridget, with tbe 
lauly-Protectvess Dorothy. In fact, however, lieutenant- 
General Fh'ctwood and Alajor-General Desborough between 
them had let loose ibrees that were to defy their own manage- 
ment. ^leanwhile, the phenomenon observable in the weeks 
preceding the meeting of the Parliament which Uichard 
had callexl was that of a violent division already anuiiig the 
councillors and assessors of the Protectorate. There was 
the Covrt Partu or Jh/itastic Part//, taking their stand 
on the Petition aud Advice^ and advocating a strictly 
conservative and constitutional procedure, in the terms of 
that document, on the lines laid down by Oliver. There 
was also the Anmj Party or IVaUiniiford-Uome Party, led 
by Fleetwood and Desborough, with an immediate retinue 
of Cromwellian cx- Major -Generals and Colonels purposely 
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in London, and a more shadowy tail of majors, captains, 
and inferior officers, coiled away among* the regiments.^ 

More than questions of home-administration was involved 
in this division of parties. It involved also the future foreign 
policy of the Protectorate. The desire of llichard himself 
and of the Court Party was to prosecute the foreign policy 
which Oliver had so strenuously begun. Now, the great 
bequests from the late Protectorate in the matter of foreign 
policy had luxai two : — (1) The Jf ae inth S/zai)/, in aUianee v-lth 
France, The Treaty Offensive and Defensive witli France 
against Spain, originally formed by (h’omwell ]\ranh 23, 
1656-7, and renewed ^farch 28, 1658, was to expire on 
March 28, 1650. AVas it to be then again renewed? ll‘ not, 
how was the war with Sj)ain to be larther eonduct(‘d, and 
what was to become of Dunkirk, Alardike, and otlua- Fnglish 
conquests and int(‘rests in Flanders ? Ala/.arin was r(‘ally 
anxious on this topic. The alliance with England had been 
immensely advantageous for France; and could it not be 
continued? In frequent letters, since CromwelFs death, to 
Af. de Bordeaux, the French Ambassador in London, Ala- 
zarin had [)resscd for infu'ination on this point. The substance 
of the Ambassador’s replies had been that the new Protector 
and his Council, espiaially Air. Secretary ffdiurloe, were to(^ 
much engrossed with home-difficulties to very ex])licit with 
him, but tliat he had reason to believe a loan fi’om France of 
c^50,0()0 would aid tin* natural inclinations (d* the Court- 
party to continue the alliance. This was more than Alazarin 
would risk on the chance, though he w'as willing to act on 
the suggestion of tin; ainl>assador that a j)res(‘nt of Barbary 
horses should be sent to Lord Faleonbridge, or a jewel to f^ady 
Falconbridge, to keep them in good-humour. Then; can be 
no doubt that Falconbridge, Tlmrloe, Tjockhart, ami the 
Court Party generally, did hope to ])rescrve the closer friend- 
ship with France and the hold ac(piired by Ihigland on 
Flanders. Lockhart particularly liad at heart the hard, 
half-starved condition of his poor l^unkirk garrison and the 

1 Thiirioe, VII. 447~M0, 1,51- laa, 13- -]H, witli of M. .In nonleaiix 
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other forces in Flanders. On the other hand, there were signs 
that public feeling might desert the Court Party in their desire 
to carry on Oliver’s joint-enterprise with France against the 
Spaniards. Dunkirk and Mardike were precious possessions ; 
but might it not be better for trade to make peace with 
Spain, even if Jamaica should have to be giv(m back and 
there should have to be other sacrifices? This idea had 
dilfused itself, it appears, pretty wid(‘ly among the pure 
Commonwealth’s men, and was in fiivoiir with some of the 
Wallingford- House party. Why be always at war with 
Spain ? True, she was Roman Catholic, and the more the 
pity; but what did that eone(‘rn Krii^land ? Was there not 
enough to do at home? ‘ (2) Ass/.slanrc io (he Ki/tf/ of Sircdcn. 

A great surprise to all .Ihirope just before Cromwell's death 
liad l){‘(‘n, as we know, the sudden ru[)ture of tin? Peace of 
Roeskilde betweiui Sw(‘den and Diaimark, with the re- 
invasion of Zealand by Charles (Justavus, and his march on 
Copenhagen (ante p. 39G). Had Cn)mwell lived, there is no 
doubt tliat, with whatever regret at the new rupture, ho 
would liave stood by lus heroic brother of Sweden. For 
was not the Sw(‘dis]i King still, as before, the one real man 
of mark in the whole world of the Baltic, tlie hope of that 
league of Protestant championship on the Continent whieh 
(’romwell had laboured for ; and was he not now standing 
at bay against a most ugly and unnatural combination of 
eiKunies ? Not only wen* John Casimir and his Roman (\itholic 
Poles, and the Fmperor Leopold and his Roman Catholic 
Austrians, and Protestant Brandenburg and some other 
(jcrman Stat(‘s, all in eager alliance with the Danes lor the 
o])portuidty of another rush against h?e/ ; the Dutch too 
were al)ctting the Danes for their own commercial interests? 
Actually this was the state of things which Richard’s 
Covernment had to consider. Charles Cuistavus was still 
besieging C(,penhagen ; a Dutch tleet, under Admiral 
Opdam, had gone to the Raltic to relieve the Danes (Oct. 
1658) : was Cromwell’s grand alliance with the Swede, 

^ Mrtziirin and TU. »le Horaeaiix in Oiii/ot, 1. -31 ‘2Sn, ami II. 
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were the prospects of the Protestant Leagnie, were Eng'lish 
interests in tlie Baltic, to he of no account? Applications 
for help had been made by the Swedish King* ; Mazarin, 
through the French ambassador, had been urging* assistance 
to Sweden ; the inclinations of Richard, Thurloe, and the 
rest, were all thtit way. Here again, lunvever, the perplexity 
of home-atfairs, the want of money, the refusal of Mazarin 
himself to lend even ._.£'50,000, were pleaded in excuse. 
All that could be d(me at first was to further the despatch 
to the Baltic of Sir George Ayscoug*li, an alile English 
Admiral who had for some years been too much in the 
background, but of whom the Swedish Count Ihindt had 
conceived a high opinion during liis embassy to England in 
1655-6, and who had consequently been invited l)y the 
Swedish King to enter liis service, bringing with him as 
many English oflicers and seamen as he could. This 
volunteer expedition of Ayscough Richard and his Council 
did at once countenance. Nay, when news came (Nov. 8) 
of a great defeat of Ojidam’s Dut(*h fle(‘t l)y tlie Swedish 
Admiral Wrangel, the disposition to help tlie Swc'de l)i*eame 
stronger. On the 13th of tliat month a special envoy from 
the Swedish King, who had been in London lor some* we(‘ks, 
took his departure with some satisfaction ; and within a few 
days Vice-Admiral Lawson and liis fl(‘et of some twenty or 
twenty-one s]ii])s in the Downs had or(h‘rs to sail for the 
Sound, for mediation at least, but for tlie support of Charles 
Gustavus if nec<‘Ssary, The fleet did put to sea, ))ut with 
hesitations to the last and the report that it was “wind- 
bound.”^ 

“ AA ind-bound ” was the exact descrijition of the state of 
Richard’s Gov^ernment itself. yM! dejiended on wliat should 
blow from tlie Parliament that liad been called. In tlie writs 
for the elections to the Commons there had Ix'cu a v(‘ry 
remarkable retrogression from the practice of Oliver for his 
two Parliaments. For those two Parliaments there had been 

* Letters betwec'ii Mazarin and M. (le Wliitlocke for Sept., Oct., Nov., and 
Eonleaux la.st cited, with Guizot, 1. Deo. 16i>i5, also for Aiij'. lGi»0’ : I’hillips, 
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adopted the reformed electoral system agreed upon by the 
Long Parliament, reducing the total number of members for 
England and Wales to about 400, instead of the 500 or more 
of the ancient system, and allocating the 400 ^mong con- 
stituencies rearranged so as to give a vast proportion of the 
representation to the counties, while reducing that of the 
burghs generally and disfranchising many small old burghs 
altogether. The Petition and Advice having left this matter 
of the number of seats and their distribution open for farther 
consideration, lliehard and his Council had been advised by 
the lawyers that it would be more “ according to law,^^ and 
therefore more safe and more agreeable to tlie spirit and 
letter of the Petition and Advice, to abandon the late tempo- 
rary method, though sanctioned by the Long Parliament, 
and revert to the ancient use and wont. Writs had been 
issued, therefore, for the return of over 500 members 
from Ihigland and Wales by the old time-honoured con- 
stituenci(‘s, b(‘sidcs additions liNun Scotland and Ireland. 
Thus, wheriMis, for the last two Protcctoral Parliaments, some 
of the larger English counties had returned as many as six, 
eight, nine, or twelve members each, all were now reduced 
alike to two, th(‘ large number of scats so set free, together 
with the extra hundred, going back among the burghs, and re- 
imduding those that had been disfranchist'd. Tjondon also was 
reduced from six seats to four. It seems amazing now that 
this vast retrogression should have been so quietly accepted. 
It seems even to have been popular ; and, at all events, it 
roused no commotion. It had been recommended by the 
lawyers, and it was expected to turn out favourable to the 
Govermneiit.^ 

On Thursday, Jan. 27, 1658-9, the two Houses assembled 
in Westminster. In the Upper House, where Lord Com- 
missioner Fiennes occupied the woolsack, were as many of 
CromwelFs sixty-three “ Lords ” (ante p]>. 323-324) as had 
chosen to come. All the Council, except Thurloe, being in this 

' liUdlow, Olf) — 010; and compare with the lists of Olivoi s t\Yo rarlia- 
the List of Members of this Parliament iiients J/ist. 1126 1433, and 
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House, and the others having been, for the most part, care- 
fully selected Cromwellians, it might have been expected 
that Government would be strong in the House. As it 
included, however, Fleetwood, Desborongh, and all the chief 
Colonels of the Wallingford-IIousc party, it is believed that 
in such attendances as there were (never more than forty 
perhaps) that party may have been stronger than the Court 
party. But it was the composition of the Commons House 
that was really of consequence, and here appearances promised 
well for Richard. The total number of the members, by the 
returns, was 558, of whom 48.2 were from Ihiglish counties 
and burghs, 25 from Wales, 30 from Ireland, and only 
21 from Scotland. Some fifty of the total number were 
resolute pure Ibqiublicaiis, among whom may l>c noted 
Bradshaw (Cheshire), Vane (Whitchurch in Hants), Scott 
(Wycombe), Hasilrig (Leicester), Ludlow (Hindon), Henry 
Neville (Reading), Okey (Bedfordshire), and Weaver (Stam- 
ford); and tliere w’as a considerable sprinkling of Anti- 
Cromwellians of other colours besides, including Lord Fairfax 
(Yorkshire), Lambert (Pontefract), Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper (Wilts), and Major-General Ilrowne (London). But 
Thurloe was there to re]>resent the Government in chief 
(relm'iied by Cambridge University, but by several other 
placi's also) ; and he could count about a hundred sure 
English adherents on the benches; among whom were Sir 
Edmund Prideaux (Saltash), Sir William Fllis (Grantham), 
together with his own subordinate in the Counell-oflice, 
AVilliam Jessop (Sta(Iord), and Milton’s assistant in the 
Foreign SecretarA^ship, Andrew MarvcR (Hull). There were 
not a few Army-officers of the Wallingford- House party; but, 
on the wliole, tliis element did not seem to be }>articularly 
strong in the House. Among the members for Scottish 
constituencies were tlu? Marquis of Argylc (Aberdeenshire), 
Samuel He^borough (^Midlothian), the Earl of Tweeddale 
(East Lothian), Colonel Adrian Scrooj)e (Linlitligow group of 
Burghs), Swinton of Swinton (lladding’tonshire). Colonel 
Whetharn (St. Andrews, &e.), and Monk’s brother-in-law, 
Dr. Thomas Clarges (Aberdeen, Banff, and Cullen). Ireland 
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had returned, among her thirty, Sir Hardress Waller (Kerry, 
&c.), Sir Jerome Zanchy (Tipperary and Waterford), Sir 
Charles Coote (Galway and Mayo), and two Ingoldsbys. 
The Seotiish and Irish representatives were, almost to a man, 
Government nominees. Altogether, Thurloe’s anxiety must 
have b(?eii al)out the yet unknown mass of 300 or so, some 
scores of them lawyers, others eountiy-gentlemeii, and many 
of them young, that formed the neutral stuff to be yet 
operated upon. Among these, in spite of the oath of fidelity 
to the Lord Protector, there were indubitably not a few 
who were Stuart ists at heart; but most wavered between 
Ilepuldloanism and the Protectorate, and it was hopeful for 
Tlmrloe in this respect that so much of tlie mass was Presby- 
terian. Ludlow, who did not at first take his seat, tells us 
that he at last contrived to do so furtively without being 
sworn, and seems to hint that Vane did the same. There 
was neglig(‘nee on the part of the doorkee])ers, or they were 
confused by the multitude of slrange faces; for a stray 
London madman, named King, sat in the House for some 
time, in the belief that, as one of that name had been elected 
for some jdae(‘, he might possibly be the ])crson.^ 

Kiehard’s opening speech was in a good strain. It assumed 
loyalty to the n’.emory of his father and to the Vefltiou and 
Ad rice, and recommended immediate attention to the arrears 
of the Army and to other money-exigencies, with zealous 
prosecution of the war with Spain, and consideration of what 
might be done for the King of Sweden, the cause of European 
Protestantism, and English interests in the Pallic. The 
speech was deliverc'd in the Lords, only a few of tlu‘ ComiiKuis 
attending. They W'Cre busy with swearing in their meml)ers, 
and with the election of a Speaker, Mr. Chaloner Chute, a 
lawyer, one of the members for Middlesex, was unanimously 
chosen; but, short as the session was to be, the House was 
to have three Speakers in succession. IVlr. Chute acfctl til] 
March 1), wlicn his health broke down, and Sir Lislcbone 
Long, one of the members for AVells, was a | ‘pointed his 
substitute. Sir Lislebone died only seven days atterwards 
1 Li.st ill Varl Jliel. 111. 1530—1537 : LikUow, 019 ot seq. 
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(March 16), and Mr. Thomas Bampfield, one of the members 
for Exeter, succeeded him. Chute having died also, Bamp- 
field became full Speaker, April 15, 1659.^ 

A day or two having been spent in preliminary business, 
and the House presenting the spectacle, long unknown in 
W estrainster, of no fewer than between 300 and 400 members 
in daily attendance, Thurloe, on the 1st of February, boldly 
threw down the gage by bringing in a bill for recognising 
Richai\Fs right and title to be Lord Protector. Ilasilrig and 
the Republicans were taken by surprise, and could only protest 
that the motion was unseasonable and tliat oilier matters 
ought to have precedence. The bill having been read the 
first time that day, Thurloe consented that the second reading 
should be deferred to the 7th. On that day, accordingly, 
there began a debate which lasted for seven successive days, 
and was a full trial of strength between the Government and 
the Republicans. Hasilrig, Neville, Scott, Vane, Ludlow, 
and otlnu’s, exerted themselves to the utmost, Ilasilrig lead- 
ing, and making one speech three hours long\ It was evident, 
however, that the Republicans knew themselves to be but 
a minority, and used the debate only for re-opening the 
fpiestion of a Republic. They did not attack the direct pro- 
posal of the Bill ; on the contrary they vied with the Crom- 
wellians in language of respect for Richard. “ 1 confess I do 
“ love the person of tlui Lord Protector ; I never saw nor 
“heard either fraud or guile in him,'’ said Ilasilrig. “I 
“ would not hazard a hair of his present Highness s he:id,” 
said Scott ; “ if you think of a Single Person, I would have 
“ him sooner than any man alive.” They did not want, th<.*y 
said, to pull down the Protectorate ; they only objected to 
Thurloe^s high-handed method for committing the House to 
a foregone conclusion. But Thurloe beat. On Monday the 
14th, the question having been finally put that it be part 
of this Bill to recognise and declare his Highness Richard, 
Lord Protector, to be the undoubted Lord Protector and 
Chief Magistrate,” it was carried by 191 votes to 16S to 
retain the words “ recognise and,” and so to accept Richard’s 
1 Pari. Hist III. 1537 — 1510, and Commons Journals of dates. 
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accession as valid already. On a proposal to leave out the 
word undoubted ” Tluirloc did not think a division worth 
wliile, but made the concession. He did oppose a resolution, 
suddenly broii<>*ht forward, to the etfect tliat the vote just 
passed sliould not be binding until the House sliould have 
settled the clauses farther defining the powers of tlie Lord 
Protector ; but that resolution, having caug'ht the fancy of 
the House, passed with his sinc^le dissent. On the whole, he 
had succeeded in his first ^reat battle with the lle])ul>lieans. — 
Nor was lie less successful in the second. The Protectorship 
having been voted, it was Tluirloe’s policy to push next the 
question of the recoo-nifion of the Other House, whereas the 
Rejmblicans d(‘sired to avoid that question as lonn^ as possible, 
so as to keel) Other House a mere nonentity, while the 
Commons ])roci‘(*ded, as the substantial and sovcu’eio’ii House, 
to define the powers of the Protector. On the 18th of 
February, tlu' Republicans, having* challeno^ed a settlement of 
this diireren(‘e by moving* that the ([uestion of tin* negative 
voice of the Protector in passing laws should have pre- 
cedence ot th(‘ (piestion of tlie Other House, were beaten 
overwhelmingly by 2\7 votes to 80; and then for more than 
a month the question of the Other House was the all- 
engrossing one. Ti involved other questions, some of them 
a])parently independent. Thus, on the 8th of jMareli, tlio 
debate took a curiously signilieaut turn. Indignant at the 
very notion that there should be anything* in Fngland calling 
itself “ The House of Lords,’’ the Republii*an speakers had 
played on this su])posed horror with every variety of sarcasm, 
sn(*ering at the existing* “Other House,” with its shabby 
ecpiipinent of old colonels and other originally mean persons. 

If there was to be a House of Lords, Hasilrig ami others now 
said imprudently, why should it not be a real one, why 
should not the old nobility, so many of them bonoiirablo men, 
resume their places? “Why not?” was the iiistiint retort 
from some independent members, with the instant applause 
of many in the House. Hasilrig saw his mistake, ot which 
Thurloe did not fail to take advantage. “ Tlie. pld^ Peers,” 
said Thurloe, “are not excluded by 

VOL, v, rf / \ ' 
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divers are called, — others may be”; and the occasion was taken 
to pass a resolution expressly reservin«^ for such of the old 
peers as had been faithful the privilege of being summoned to 
the Other House, should tlie issue of the debate be in favour 
of the existence of that institution. The divisions on this 
incidental resolution were tlie largest recorded in the Journals 
of the House — the previous question for putting the reso- 
lution being carrit'd by 203 to 184, and the resolution itself 
by 195 to 188. Though the majority was but small, the gain 
to the Court Party was precious, because on an uiu*x[)ected 
point. But the Bepublicans luul done themsidves no good by 
their style in the main discussion. A miscellaneous assembly 
always resents the ungenerous, and the sneers at the existing 
composition of the Other House had seemed ungeiuu-ous. 
“ They have gone through W(*t and dry, hot and cold, fire and 
“water; they are the best ofllcers of th(‘ best army in the 
“world; their swords are made of what Hercules’s club was 
“made of”: suc'h were the terms in wliich one speaker de- 
fended the military veterans of the Otlnu* House; and they 
W'cre received with cheers. Nor did the next step of the 
Republicans im])rove their position. Having observ(‘d what 
a considerable pro])ortion of Thurloe's majorities consisted of 
tlie momljers from Scotland and Ireland, Cromwellians nearly 
to a man, they trird to sweep these from the House in antici- 
pation of liiture votes. First, they raised the question about 
the Scottish members, contending that tlnu’r presema' in an 
English Parliament was unconstitutional, that the d(*. fnrfo 
incorporation of Scotland with tlie Commonwi'alth had n(‘ver 
been legally consummated, &c. On this sulq’ect, the House 
having first negatived the proposal that the Scottish nuunbcrs 
should withdraw during the debate, it was decid(‘d, March 21, 
by a majority of 211 (Thurloe one of the tellers) to 120 
(Vane one of the tellers), “ That the meml>ers returned for 
Scotland shall continue to sit as members during this present 
Parliament.” A like vote, March 23, r(*tained the Irish 
members. The Re]>u]>lieans liad again lost character by tliis 
piece of tactics. Not only was it offensive to Scotland and 
Ireland; but to many disintere.st(id English members it 
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seemed a mean attempt to depreciate, for a mere party pur- 
pose, those g'reat achievements of recent years which had 
made the British Islands, as if by miracle, one body-politic at 
last. On the 28th of March the principal debate came to 
an end in this two-claused Resolution : ‘‘ That this House 
“ will transact with the persons now sitting in the Other 
“ House, as an House of Parliament, during the pr(‘sent 
“Parliament; and that it is not hereby intended to exclude 
“ such P(*ers as have been faithful to the Parliament from 
“ th(‘ir privilege of Ixdng duly summoned to be members of 
“ that House.” Tlie final division was 198 to 125 ; but there 
liad been a pr(‘(M*dlng division on the quesiion whether the 
words “ when they shall be a])prove(l by this House ” should 
be insevfed after the word Parliam( nt ” in the first clause. 
This very ingenious anu'udment of the Anti-Cromwellians liad 
1)een rejected by 183 votes to 143, the tellers for the Crom- 
W(‘llian majority b(‘ing the Manpiis of Argyle and Tliurloe, 
and for the minority Lord Fairfax and L(U'd Lambert. — 
Thus, at the end of the second month of the Parliament, the 
victory was clearly with Thnrloe and the Government. The 
Protectorship had bc’eii recognis(d ; and the Other House 
also had Ixm u recognised, rather grudgingly indeed, and not 
by the d(*sired name of “ The House of Lords,” but with a 
proviso that seenu'd to put that and more within reach. It 
had also been ascertained in general that, in a House of 
Commons larger than had been seen in AVestminster for many 
years, Richard’s Government was stronger, on vital cpiestions, 
than the Republicans and all other Anti-Cromwellians 
tog('ther. For there had been discussions affecting the foreign 
policy of the Protectorate, and in these the Rej)ublicnns and 
Anti-Cromwellians had been equally l)eaten. It luul been 
carried, for example, on Thurloe’s representation, to jier- 
severe in the d(‘s])atch of a strong fl(M‘t to the Baltic in 
the interest of the Swedish King; and such a fleet, now under 
Admiral Montague’s command, had actually sailed before the 
end of March. It was in the Sound early in A}>ril.^ 

1 Commons Journals of dates, and also Commons Jouniids of Fob. 21 and 
Oui/ot, 1. Id 72 (wlioro the oxtra -ls 21; and Tliurloo, VJl. ()3tJ — 037 and 
fnmi spooolies arc from ISurtoua Diary ) ; 014 — 015. 
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In minor matters the House had shown some independence. 
On the 23rd of February they had ordered the release of the 
Duke of Ikickin^hani from the imprisonment to which he 
had been committed by Oliver, ac('epting‘ the Duke's own 
word of lioiiOLir, and Fairfax’s bail of .^'20,000, that he would 
not abet the enemies of the Commonwealth. So, on the 16th 
of March, they had released iVIilton's friend, the lle[)ublican 
Major-General Overton, from his four years’ imprisonment, 
deelarinti' Crornweirs mere warrant for the same to have been 
insuflicient and illcg^al. This was a most popular act, and the 
liberated Overton was received in London with enthusiastic 
ovations. Other ])olitical prisoners of the late Protectorate 
were similarly released, and, on the whole, the majority of the 
House, thou< 4 h with all reverence for Oliver’s nnanory, were 
ready to take any occasion for si^nilyin^’ that his more 
“arbitrary” acts must lx* debited to himself oidy. There 
were also distinct evidences of a disposition in tin* House, 
due to the massive representation of the Presbyterians in it, 
to question the late Protector’s likinii;* for unlimited r(‘li<»’ious 
toleration. Tiny approved lieartily, it appears, ot' his lOstab- 
lished Church, and (*ven of its breadth as including Pres])y- 
terians and Independents ; but, like ])reeedin^' Parliaments, 
they were for a more rig'orous care for Church-orthodoxy, 
and more severe dealing's with “ h(*rcsies and blasph(*mics.” 
Quakers, Anti-Trinitarians, and Jews were especially threat- 
ened. Here, imh'cd, the House meant ratlu'r to indicate its 
o'ood-will to the I’rotcctorato than the reverse* ; Ibr, though 
Kichard and Henry Cromwell inherit(‘d tlicir fat hers religious 
liberality, and others of the Cnnnwcllians agreed ^vith them, 
not a few were disposed, like ^lonk, to make a compact with the 
Presbyterians for heresy-hunting part of tin,* v(‘rv progiammc 
of Richard’s Protectorate. The Toleration tenet, indeed, was 
perhaps more peculiarly a tenet of tin* K<‘pubticans than of 
any other political [)arty, and not without strong rcas<ms of a 
personal kind, people said, on tlie part of some* of them. Had 
not Mr. Heniy Keville, for example, been heard to say that he 
was more affected by some parts of Cicero than by anything 
in the Bible ? If heathenism like that infected the Republican 
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opposition, what could any plain honest Christian do but 
support tlie Protectorate ? ^ 

April 1659 was the third month of the Parli-imont. About 
a hundred of the members hitherto in attendance had then 
withdrawn, and the attendances had sunk to between 150 and 
270. This was tlic more ominous because the strug’g’le had 
now ceased to be one between the Protector’s Government and 
the Opposition, and had become one ])etween the Court Party 
and the Army or Wallingford-House Party for the farther use 
of Thurloe’s victories. 

The Republi(‘ans, foiled in their own measures, had entered 
into relations with the Wallingford-IIouse magnates. True, 
these were not, for the nonce. Republicans. On the contrary, 
they were still one wing of the declared supporters of Richard’s 
Protectorshi]), and their chiefs all l)ut composed that Other 
House the rights of which Thurloe had vindicated so mantiilly 
against the Republicans, and which was now therefore a work- 
ing part of the Legislature. But might there not be ways 
and means of breaking down the allegiance of the Walling- 
ford-House men to the Protectorate, their present implication 
with it notwithstanding? They were primarily Army-chiefs, 
and only si'condarily j)oliticians for the Protectorate ; behind 
them was the Army itself, charged with Republican senti- 
ments from ol' old, and with not a few important otlicers in it 
who were Republicans re-avowed ; and, besi(h's, they were 
politicians for the Jh'otectorate in an inten'st of their own 
which cpiite separated them from the Court Party. Might 
not these differences between the Court Party and the Wal- 
lingford-House Party be so operated U2')on as to force the Court 
Party into o])en antagonism to the Army, and so leave the 
Wallingford-House men no option but to fall back upon Armj'^ 
Republicanism and make the Army an agent, in spite of 
themselves, for the ‘‘ good Old Cause ” ? How well-founded 
was this ealei’lation will appear if we remember one or tw^o 
facts. Cessation of Army-domination in politics, and reliance 
on massive public feeling and on constitutional methods, were 

1 Commons Journals of dates ffivcii, and of Feb. 20 and April 2; Guizot, I. 
103—101. 
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now fixed principles of the Court Party. Monk had expressed 
them when he advised Richard to reduce the Army and g-et 
rid of superfluous oflicers, assuring* him that the most dis- 
affected oflicer, once diseharg^ed, would be a very harmless 
animal. Henry Cromwell had expressed the same in that 
letter to Fleetwood in which he sig-hed for the happy time 
when the Army would never be heard of except when it was 
fighting*. Thurloe, Rroghill, Falconbridge, and the rest, were 
of the same general opinion; and parts of* the Army itself*, 
they believed, had been schooled into docility. Monk could 
answer for the troops and officers in Scotland, Henry 
Cromwell for those in Ireland, and Lockhart for those in 
Flanders. But then there was the great body of soldiers and 
officers in Fngland, with London for their nmdezvous. To 
them abnegation of direct influence in politics was death. It 
was not only their arrears that they saw endangered, but that 
Army privilege of debating and theorizing which had been 
assorted by Cromwell in the Civil War, and which Cromwell 
afterwards, while regulating and che(.*king it, had never 
abolished. Were they to meet no more, agitate no more ? 
Was the great Army of the Commonwealth to be degrad(‘d, 
for the benefit of this new Protector, into a men* collection 
of men paid for bestriding horses and handling ])ik(‘s and 
ramrods? So reasoned the rank and file and the subalterns ; 
but the chiefs, while sharing the general feeling, had additional 
alarms of their own. They had left actions bchiiul them, done 
in their major-gcneralcies or other commands for (•roniW(*ll, 
for which they might be called to account under a civilian 
Protectorate, or other merely constitutional (iovernment. 
There had actually been signs in the j)resent Parliament of a 
tendency to the re-investigation of cases of military oj)})ression 
and the impeachment of selected culprits. Were the Army- 
men to consent, in such circumstances, to give up their 
powers of self-defence and corporate a(dion? No! 01iv(‘r\s 
son might deserve consideration ; but Oliver’s Army had })ri<)r 
claims. 

Hitherto, Fleetwood, Desborough, and the rest of the Wal- 
lingford-House Party, had been content with private remou- 
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strances with llichard on Army grievances in general, or 
particular grievances occasioned by his own exercise of Army- 
2)atronage. A saying of llichard’s in one of these conferences 
had been widely rc 2 )orted and had given great oll'ence. In rejdy 
to a suggestion that he was doing wrong in aj)])ointing any 
but “ godly ” officers, he had said, Here is Dick Ingoldsby, 
who can neither jn-ay nor preach, and yet I will trust him 
before ye all.” As nothing was to be made of Richard in this 
jH’ivate way, the Army party had resolved on another great 
convention of officers in London, nominally for the considera- 
tion of iVnny affiiirs, but really to constrain both Richard and 
the Parliament. Ludlow, who had hitherto been the medium 
of communication between the Republicans and the Walling- 
ford-House men, was informed of this proposal; and he and 
the other Rei)ubliciuis looked on witli the keenest interest. 
Would Richard, with his recent experience, allow the officers 
to reassemble in general council? To the horror of Jlroghill, 
Falcon] )ridge, Thurloe, and the rest of the Court party, it was 
found that, in a moment of weakness, cajoled privately by 
Fleetwood and Desborough, he had given the permission, 
without even consulting’ his Council. Nothing' could be done 
but let the convention meet, taking care that as many officers 
as ])ossi]jle of the Court party should be present in it. Aceord- 
ingly, on the 5th of April 1(559, there were about 500 otlicers 
of all ranks at Wallingford House, Fleetwood and Desborough 
at the head of one Protectoral l)arty, and Rroghill, A iscount 
Howard, Falconbridge, with Whalley and Cotl’e, representing 
the otlnn’, while among the general body there were no one 
knew how many pure Re])ublicans. The meeting having been 
solemnly 0 ])cned with prayer by Dr. Owen, there was a 
vehement speech from Desborough. The essence of the speech 
was that several sons of Relial ” had crept into the Army, 
corrupting its former integrity, and that therefore he would 
2 )ropose that every officer should be cashiered that would not 
“ swear that he did believe in his conscience that the putting’ 
to death of the late King, Charles Stuart, was lawtul and 
just.” Amid the cheers that followed, Lords Howard and 
Falconbridge (two of the denounced “ sons of Relial f) left in 
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disgust ; but Broghill remained aud opposed bravely. He 
disliked all tests ; but, if there was to be a test, he would 
propose that it should be simply an oath “to defend the 
Government as it is now established under the Protector and 
Parliament.” If the present meeting insisted on a test, and 
did not adopt that one, he would see that it should be moved 
in Parliament. This, supported by Whalley and Golfe, 
calmed the meeting somewhat; and, after much more sj)eak- 
ing, in wliieli the necessity of a separation of the military power 
from the civil was a ])rominent topic, the result was “ // 
Ilamhle Bepre-'^enfafion anil Veiition of the Offieen^ of the Aniuen 
of Engtanit, Scotland^ and Ireland expressed in general and 
not unrespectful terms, but conveying sutlieiently the Army's 
demands. Presented to Itiehard in Whitehall on the 6th of 
April, this petition was forwarded by him to the (iJommons on 
the 8th, with a letter to the S])eaker. For more than a week 
no notice was taken by the llou^e ; but, the petition having 
been circulated in print, with other petitions and documents 
more fierce for “the good old cause.” and the gcmeral council 
of officers still continuing the meetings at Wallinglord House, 
with the excitement of sermons and prayers added to that of 
their debates, the House was driven at last into that attitude 
of direct antagonism to the Army in the name of the Pro- 
tectorate on which both Royalists and R(‘[)ublicans had calcu- 
lated. Thurloc would fain have avoided this, and had almost 
longed for some Cavalier outbreak to occupy the two conflict- 
ing Protectoral parties and reunite them. Rut the numerous 
Cavaliers in London had been well instructed and lay provok- 
ingly still ; and tin; management of the erisis for Richard 
had passed from Thurloc to the House its(‘lf. On Monday 
the 18th of April, in a House of iioO, with shut doors to pre- 
vent any from leaving, it was resolved, by 163 vot(*s to 87, 
“ That, during the sitting of the Parliament there shall be no 
“ general council or meeting of the oilicers of the Army with- 
“ out the direction, leave, and authority of his Highness the 
“ Lord Protector and both Houses of Parliament ” ; and it 
was ab'o resolved, “ That no person shall liavc or continue any 
“ command or trust in any of the Armies or Navies of England, 
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“ Scotland, or Ireland, or any of the Dominions or Territories 
“ thereto belonging*, who shall refuse to subscribe, Tliat he 
“ will not disturb nor interrupt the free meetings in Parlia- 
“ ment of any of the members of either House of Parliament, 
“ or th(ur freedom in their debates and counsels.” The concur- 
rence of the Other House was desired in these votes ; and the 
Commons, who had noted with surprise that Hasilrig, Ludlow, 
Scott, and Vane, rather took ])art with the Army in the 
debate, proceeded to the serious consideration of the arrears of 
pay due to the ofTieers and soldiers, and of other real military 
grievances, in order to reconcile the Army, if possible, to their 
strong liesolutions.^ 

That was not })Ossible. Richard, urged by Broghill and 
others, and strengthened by the votes of the (.\)mmons, sum- 
moned up courage to go to the council of otlieers at. Walling- 
lord House next day, and, after listening to their debates fora 
while, declare their meetings dissolved. I’he only effect was 
that th(‘y dis[)ersed themselves then, to meet from day to day 
just as before. Dr. Owen and other preachers still among them. 
]\Ieanwhile, the concurrence of the Other House with the 
Resolutions having been purposely delayed and all but refused, 
the Commons adopted what farther measures they could for 
securing Richard’s control of the militia, Richard was advised 
by those around him to empower them to seize Fleetwood 
and Desborough, and also Lambert, whose conjunction with 
the Wallingford-House party was now notorious. He hesi- 
tated. He had never done harm to anyl)ody, he said, and 
lie would not have a droj) of blood shed on his ])oor account. 
The question now was between a forced dissolution of the 
Wallingford-House council of oflieers and a dissolution of 
the Parliament itself. That, in spite of Richard's objection to 
violence, seemed on the eve of being' decided by a murderous 
battle in the streets of London. Fleetwood, summoned to 
Whitehall to see the Protector, neglected the summons; and 
through the night between Wednesday the J20th and Thursday 

^ Ludlow, 033 — (>38 ; Commons Jour- TjoUits of 31. do Roidoaiix to Mazarin, 
nals of dates; Giii/ot, 1. 112 — 120; in Guizot, 1. 301— 305. 

I’hillips, (141 ; Tliurloe, VHI. 657 — 658 : 
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the 21st of April there was a rendezvous in and round 
St, James’s, by Fleetwood’s order, of all the reg^iments in 
town. A counter-rendezvous, in Richard’s name, was at- 
tempted at Whitehall ; but Whalley, Gotle, and Ingoldsby, 
who would have commanded here and done their best, found 
that they had no soldiers to command, the bulk of their own 
regiments, with some of Richard’s guards, having preferred 
the other rendezvous. \\ liat then happened is told by Ludlow 
in a single sentence. “ About noon,” says the sturdy democrat, 
‘‘ Colonel Desborough went to Mr. Richard Cromwell at 
“ Whitehall, and told him that, if he would dissolve his 
“ Parliament, the officers would take care of him, but that, if 
“ he refused to do so, they would do it without him, and leave 
“ him to shift for himself.” There was some consultation, in 
which Rroghill, Fiennes, Thurloe, Wolseley, and Whitlocke, 
took part. Whitlocke, as he tells us, was against a dissolution 
even in that extremity; but most of the otluu’s thought it 
inevitable. Richard, therefore, reluctantly yiehh'd ; but, as 
he declined to dissolve the l^arlia?nent in person, a commission 
for the purpose, directed to Ijord Commissioner Fiennes, the 
Speaker of the Upper House, was drawn u[) by I'hurloe, and 
delivered in the night to Fleetwood and Desborough. N(.*xt 
day, F'riday the ^i.^nd, when the message came to the Com- 
mons by the Rlack Rod to attend in the House of Lords, 
there was the utmost possible eonlusion. Some members who 
had gone out were recalled ; all were ordered to remain in 
their j)laces ; there was a wild hubbub of motions and 
speecdies, Fairfax conspicuous for his indignation ; and, at 
length, the House, without paying attention to the summons 
of the Rlaek Rod, adjourned itself to Monday morning at 
eight o’clock. The Dissolution, th<*refore, had to be elfectcd 
by published proclamation, and by padlocking and guarding 
the doors of the House. ^ 

A week before thc‘ Dissolution the Parliament had estimated 
the public debt, as it would stand at the end of the y(*ar then 

’ Lii-ilow, — #^>#1; Wl)itIof'kfMin<lf'r I. 1*20-- 128, with UoUers of M. do Ror- 
dato Aj^ril 21 , lOoO ; CVinimous .niunials doaux to Mazarin uepoiidod at i»p. 
of Ajiril 22 ; I'liiliips, OU — G 12 ; (Juizot, aGG— 370. 
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current, at a total of 222,090, besides what mi^ht be due 
to the forces in Flanders. Of this sum .i£’l,747,584 was 
existiiii^ debt in arrears, j£*393,883 was debt of the Navy 
running' on for the year, and ji?80,023 was the calculated 
deficit (or the year by the excess of the ordinary expenditure 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland over the revenues from 
these countries. It is interesting to note the j)articulars of 
this last item. The annual income from England was 
.^4,517,275, and the annual expenses in EnglaiKLi;l,547,788, 
leaving a deficit for England of .;i?30,513 ; the annual income 
from Scotland was 43,652, but the outlay 307, 271 (more 
than (lou])Ic tlie income), lejiving a deficit for Scotland of 
j£163,619; the annual income from In'land was .i: ’207,7 90, 
and tli(' outlay .i346,480, leaving a deficit for Ireland of 
.£’138,690. This w'ould have made the total deficit, for the 
ordinary administration, civil and military, of the three 
nations, .£ 332,823 ; but, as .£'252,200 of this sum would be 
met by special taxes on England for the support of the 
Armi<'s in Scotland and Ireland, the real deficit was .£ 80,623, 
as above. How to meet that, and the .£393,883 rin\ning on 
for the Navy, and the arr(*ars of .£1,747,584 besides, and the 
unknown amount that might be due to the Army in Flanders, 
was the financial problem lo l)c solved. Two miilions and a 
half, it may be said roughly, were required to set the Com- 
inonwealtli clear.^ 

The late Parliament having staled the problem, but having 
had no time to attempt the solution, the responsibility had 
descended to those who had turned them out. It was but 
one form of the enormous and most complex responsibility 
they had undertaken ; but it was the ])articular form of 
responsibility that had most to do in determining their im- 
mediate proceeding’s. Had it been merely the administration 
that had come into their hands, with the defence of the Com- 
monwealth against the renewed danger of a Iloyalist outburst 
at home and inburst from abroad to take advantage ol the 
political crash, the Wallingford-House ehiels wouUl probably 
have thought it suflicieut to constitute themselves into a 
1 Commous Journals, April IG, 1059. 
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military Oligarchy for maintaining and carrying on Riehard^s 
Protectorate. Fleetwood, Dcsboroiigh, and Lambert would 
have been a Triumvirate in Richard’s name, and the only 
deliberative a])])aratus would have been the general council 
of oflleers continued, or a more select Council of their number 
associated with a few chosen civilians. The Triumvirs might 
have given such a form to the constitution as, while securing 
the real power for themselves, and not abolishing Richard, 
would have satisfied or beguiled for the moment the so-calle<l 
Republicanism now again rampant among the inferior Army- 
men. Rut there was no money; Government in any form 
was at a deadlock until rnontw could l)e raised ; and liow was 
that to be effected? The Wallingford-House magnates did 
meditate for an instant whether th(*y should not try to raise 
money by their own authority, but concluded that the experi- 
ment would be too desperate, and that, for this reason, if for 
no other, some kind of Parliament must be at on(*e set up. — 
Rut what Parliament? Here they had not far to seek. For 
the last month or more, placards on all the walls of London, 
the v’cry cries of news-boys in the strc'cts, Inid Ix^m telling' 
them what Parliament. We have several times ([noted the 
phrase ‘‘The Good Old Cause,” as coming gradually into use 
after Oliver’s death, and passing to and fVo in doenintmts and 
speeches. Rut no one can describe now the force and fn* 
quency of that phrase in London and throughout Ihigland in 
April 1659 and for months afterwards. If two men ])assed 
you in the street, you hc^ard the words “the good old cause” 
from one of them ; every second or third pamphlet in the 
booksellers’ shops had “The Good Old Cause” on its title- 
page or running through its text; veterans rolled out the 
phrase sonorously in tlieir nightly prayers, or went to sle(q) 
mumbling it. One not(.*s constantly in tin* history of any 
country this phenomenon of the (‘xpression of a great wave of 
feeling in some single popular phrase, generally worn out in 
a few months ; but the present is a peculiarly remarkable 
instance. The phrase, in itself, was ambiguous. One; might 
have supposed ‘^the good old cause” to be the cause of 
UoynUy and the Stuarts. This was an ironical advantag^e ; 
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“THE GOOD OLD CAUSE.” 

for the phrase was a Repuhlican, and even a Regicide, inven- 
tion. It meant, as we have passingly explained, the pure 
Republican constitution which had been founded on the 
Regicide and which lasted till Croni well’s dissolution of the 
Rump on the 20th of April, 1653. It proclaimed that Crom- 
well’s Interim Dictatorship and Protectorate had been an in- 
terruption of the natural course of things, dexterously 
leaving it an open question whether that interruj)tion had 
been necessary or justifiable, but calling on all men, now that 
Oliver was dead and his greatness gone with him, to regard 
his rule as ex('eptional and extraordinary, and to revert to the 
old (Commonwealth. It involved, therefore, a very exact 
answer to tlu' question which the Wallingford-llouse magnates 
were now pondering. A Parliament was wanted: what other 
Parliament could it be than the Rum j) restored ? Let that 
very Assembly wliich Cromwell had dissolved on the 20th of 
April, 1653, resume their places now, treat the six years of 
interval as a dream, and carry on the Government. — With 
this coiirs(‘ pr(*s(‘ribed to them by the very clamours that were 
in the air, and ])ros.se<l upon them by Ludlow, Vhne, Ilasilrig, 
and the more strenuously Republican men of the Army- 
Council itsi‘lf PliMitwood, Desl)orough, and the other magnates 
still faltered. Tiiey hardly liked to deseeiid from their own 
elevation ; such Ri'publicanism as they had learnt of late to 
profess was not the old Republicanism of laidlow and Vane, 
but one admitting the su})reme magistracy of a Single Person ; 
and they had obligations of honour, moreover, to the present 
Ricliard. They j)leadcd that it was imj)()ssible to restore the 
Rump, inasmucli as there were not survivors enough from that 
body to make a House. Hereupon Dr. Owen, who seems to 
have l) 0 cn extnanely active in this crisis, produced in AValling- 
ford House a list, which he had obtained from Ludlow, of 
about 160 persons who had been duly qualified (i. e. non- 
secluded) members of the Rump between 16 IS and 1653, and 
were l)elieved to be still alive. There were then meetings for 
consultation at Sir Henry Vane’s house, with farther differ- 
ences over some demands of the Army-magnates. They 
demanded the 2 )ayment of Riehard^s debts, ample provision for 
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his subsistence and dioniity, and some recoc^niiion of liis Pro- 
tectorship ; and they also demanded that, besides the Repre- 
sentative Iloiise, there should be a Select Senate or Other 
House. To these demands for a continuation of the Pro- 
tectorate in a limited form the Republicans could not yield, 
though Ludlow, to remove obstructions, was willing to con- 
cede a temporary Senate for definite i)urposes. The differ- 
ences had not been adjusted when the ^Vallingford-IIouse men 
intimated tliat they were prepared for the main step and 
would join with the Republicans in restoring the Rump. 
This was finally arranged on the 6th of ^fay, when tlu're was 
drawn up for the purpose “A Declaration of the Oflieers of the 
Army,” signed by the Army Secretary “by the direction of 
the Lord Fleetwood and the Council of Officers,” and when 
two de])utations, one of Army-chiefs with the Dei'laration 
in their hands, and the other of independent Republi<‘ans, 
waited on old Speaker Lenthall at his house in Covent (hirden. 
It was for Lentliall, as the Speaker of the Rump at its disso- 
lution, to convoke the surviving members.^ 

Ludlow becomes even humorous in describing the difficulties 
they had with old Lenthall. To the deputation of R(‘pub- 
licans, wiiich arriv(‘d first, “he began to make many trifling 
excuses, pleading his age, sickness, inability to sit long,” the 
fact being, as Ludlow says, that he had been one of Oliver^s 
and Richard’s courtiers, and was now thinking of his Oliverian 
peerage, which would be lost if the Protectorate la])sed into a 
Republic. AVhen the military deputation arrived, and Lam- 
bert opened the subject fully, Lenthall ivas still very uneasy. 
“ He was not fully satisfied that the death of the late King 
had not put an end to the Parliament.” That objection having 
been scouted, and the request pressed upon him that he would 
at once issue invitations to such of tin; old members as w^ere in 
town to meet him next morning and form a House, “he re- 
“ ]>lied that he could by no means do as we desired, having 
“appointed a business of far greater importance to himself, 
“wdiich he w^uld not omit on any account, because it c(Ui- 

’ Liwllow, Oil — 010; Pari. Hist. III. 1546 — 7; Thomason Pamplileta, and 
ChioLological Catalogue of the name. 
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“cernod the salvation of his own soul. We then pressed him 
“ to inform us wliat it rni^ht be : to which he answered that 
“ he was ]iroparini^ liimself to participate of the Lord’s supper, 
which he was resolved to take on the next Lord’s day. 
“ Upon this it was replied that mercy is more acceptable to 
“ God than sacrifice, and that he could not bettcT prepare 
“ himself for the aforesaid duty than by contributing* to the 
‘^public g*ood.” As he was still obdurate, the deputations 
told him they would do without him. The list of members 
was divided among* such clerks as were at hand, and the 
circulars were duly sent out.^ 

Next morning*, Saturday Afay 7, 1G50, about thirty of the 
members of tlu* old Hump were shaking* hands with each 
other in the House of Lords, waiting* anxiously till as many 
more should drop in as Avould make the necessary (|iiorum of 
forty, belbn? marching* into the Commons. Army oflicers and 
other spectators were in the lobbies, e([ually anxious. Time 
passed, and a few more did drop in, including* Henry ^Marten, 
luckily remembered as in jail for debt near at hand, and 
fetched tluuice in trium]>h. At length, about thirty-seven 
having mustered, old Lenthall, who had s])ics on the spot, 
thought it best to come in ; and, about twelve o’clock, he led 
a ju’oeession of exactly forty-two persons into the Commons 
House, the oflicers and other spectators attending them to the 
doors with congratulations. The House, having been consti- 
tuted, entered at once on business, framing a Declaration for 
the ])ublic suitable for the occasion, and appointing several 
committee's. They set apart next day, Sunday the 8tli, for 
special religious services, with a re-inauguration sermon by 
Dr. Owen.- 

On Monday, May 9, the small new House had to re- 
encounter a difliculty which had troubled them somewhat at 
their first meeting on Saturday. On that day, besides the 
forty-two mcmb(n*s of the Rump who had answered the 
summons, there b.ad come to the lobbies fourteen persons who 
had been members of the Long Parliament before it became 


1 Ludlow, ()49~ 650. n.als, May 7, 1059; Pari. Hist. III. 

- Ludlow, 051 — 052; Commons Jour- 1517—1550. 
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the Rump, i. e. before that famous Pride’s Pur^e of Dec. G-~7, 
1648, which excluded 143 of the Presbyterians and other 
Royalists from their seats, and so converted the Long* Parlia- 
ment into the more compact body wanted for the Kind’s 
Trial and the formation of the Republic (Vol. III. ])p. 696- 
698). 'Die fourteen, among* whom were the Presbyterians Sir 
George Booth and William Prynne, had insisted on being 
admitted, but had been kejit out l>y the oHieers after some 
altercati(m. But now, on Monday, several of them were back, 
to see the issue of a protest that bad been meanwhile sent to 
the Speaker on behalf of 2 13 members of the Long Parliament 
who were in the same general ])re(lieament. of Secluded 
IVIembers — to wit. the 143 excluded by Pride's Purge and 
seventy more who had bei'ii excluded at various times before 
for Royalist contumacy. Finding the doors opt‘n, three of 
these unwelcome visitors went in, of whom two came out 
again and wen* not re-admitted, but om* n*niaim‘d. That one 
was William Prynne. Tie sat like a ghoul among the 
Rum[>ers. ZS’o p<‘rsuasion on earth could indu(‘(' him to l(*av(‘. 
Ilasilrig stormed at him, and ^ ane coaxed him ; but there he 
sat, and there he would sit! He was a member r»f tin? Long 
Parliament, and no other Parliament was or could be right- 
fully in existence but that: if they turm‘d him out, it should 
only l.>e by carrying him out by his feet and shouhh^rs ! 
Unwilling to resort to that method, those [)resent got rid of 
the intruder by postponing their meeting to a later hour, 
and taking care that, when Prynne reapjx'ared. In; should be 
turned back, d'he lIou.se that day pa.ss(‘d an order that none 
should .sit in it but genuine Bumpers, a}>pointing a e/>mmittee 
to ascertain who these were and to rej)ort on dul)i<»us eases; 
and the order was affixed to the doors outside. For a <lay or 
two Prynne and others still haunted tin* lobbies; but at 
length they desisted, Prynne taking liis revenge* by at on(*e 
printing The uh avd Ofhrrji .v/e//*e///.y O/d (\iyse tjrrejhf 

and ind/j anatomhed , and then ()iie tiheet^ or, vjU/, a 

Wiiidiiuj Hheel^for the Good Old Caumi} 

* Oui/ot, I. 138 — 141; (V)nini(>F)H Tlioiuasori I’ainylilrts. Th«‘ first, of the 
Journals, Ma^ a, Vjo*J ; Catalogue of two iiaiiusl |»ain]Jilet« of rryiuie a|>- 
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For eighteen days after the resuscitation of the Rump, and 
notwithstanding their distinct announcement in their public 
declaration that they were to “ endeavour the settlement ” of 
the Commonwealth “without a Single Person, Kingship, or 
House of Peers,” Richard still lingered in Whitehall and his 
Protectorship remained nominally in existence. Rut the Re- 
publicans made what haste they could to put an end to that 
anomaly. Their difficulty lay in their yet unadjusted differ- 
ences with the Army-officers conjoined with them in the 
Restoration of the Rump. Towards the removal of these 
differences something was done on the 13th ofMay, when the 
House appointed Fleetwood “ Lieutenant-Ceneral and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the land-forces in Flngland and Scotland ” 
(Ireland reserved), and associated with him Lambert, l)es- 
borough. Berry, Ludlow, Ilasilrig, and Vane, in a commission 
of seven empowered to nominate, for approval by the Parlia- 
ment, the commissioned officers of the whole Army. Even 
with this arrangement, however, the. Army-magnates were 
not satislied ; and it left other differences over, which were 
restated that very day in a petition and address from the 
whole Council of Officers. This Petition and Address, pre- 
sented to the House by a deputation of eighteen chief officers, 
headed by Lambert and Desborough, consisted of fifteen 
AHiclcs, the last three of which contained the points of most 
vital debate with the pure Republicans. In Artiide Xlll. it 
was petitioned that, for the Tjcgislativo, there should lie, in 
addition to the Po])ular or Representative House, “a select 
Senate, co-ordinate in power.” Article XIV. recpiired also^ 

pe.*iro<l, with hi.s iiaTiio in full. May 13 ; It contaiiird this passrifTO ajrniiist tho 

the second, “by W. I*.,” May 30. — lUnniHTs: “Themselves in tlivers of 

Prynno continue<l, in suhse<]m*iit piini- “their printed Dechirations, and their 

phlets, to attack the I{ninpers for the “ instruments in .sundry hooks 

wron^j; done to him and tlie other so- “ OoomviN, Markham Nkkpham, 

eluded memhers in stib ilcbarrinj; them “I^Iki/kon, and others), jnsiiiio.l, niain- 

from tjieir scats. O.w was entitled v! “taiiiod, the very hii^hest, womt, trea- 

True aud ./’cr/l rf ,\(irratin‘ of v'hat “soimhlest, execrahlcst, of all Popish , 

was done, »})okt'n, by and brtnyrn Mr. “ Jo.suitioal, Unchri.stian, tencts. prac- 

Vrynio^Uu’ oUl and »< wly- forcibly late “tices, treasons, as the niurthenng of 

Secluded Members, the Army OijicerSy “ Christian Protest ant Kin.cs. ’ 'J his is 

and those now sith'ny both in the Com- a .sample at «>nce of Prvnnc’s .style and 

7nons Lobby. House, mu/ clscwherCy on of his accijracy. He d(Vs lu't take the 

Saturday and Monday last {the 7 and 9 trouble to know the names ot the ner- 

of this instant May). Though so eii- son.s he writes about, hut plods oil like 

titled, it did not appear till June 13. a rhinoceros in blinkers. 

VOL. V. G g 
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for the Executive, a separate Council of State. Article XV. 
concerned the Cromwell family. It did not demand a con- 
tinuation of the Protectorate, but it demanded the payment 
by the State of all debts contracted by Oliver or Richard 
in their Protectorates, the settlement of .^10,000 a year on 
Richard and his heirs for ever, the settlement of a farther 
c^l 0,000 a year on Richard for his life, and the settlement of 
j^'8,000 a year for life on “ his honourable mother,” the Pro- 
tectress-dowager, — all this to the end that there might remain 
to posterity “ a mark of the high esteem this nation hath of 
“ the good service done by his father, our ever-renowned 
General.” The House was not then prepared to answer the 
demands of Articles XIII. and XV., but only that of Article 
XIV. after a certain fashion. It was agreed that day that 
there should be an executive Council of State, to consist of 
thirty-one persons, ten of them not members of Parliament, 
the Council to hold office till Dee. 1 next ensuing ; and at 
that meeting and the two next the thirty-one Councillors were 
duly chosen. Then, on the .^Ist of May, various addresses of 
confidence in the new Government having by this time come 
in from London and other parts, the Republicans felt them- 
selves strong enough to discuss the petition of the officers, 
article by article, accepting most of them, but postponing the 
three last and another. Without saying what they meant to 
do for the Cromwell family, they had in the interim (May 16) 
appointed a committee to “take into consideration the present 
“ condition of the eldest son of the late Lord-General Crom- 
“ well, and to inform themselves what his estate is, and what 
“ his debts are, and how they have been contracted, and how 
“far he doth acquiesce in the government of this Common- 
“ wealth.” There were interviews with Richard in Whitehall 
accordingly, with the result that there was brought to the 
House on the 25th of May a paper signed by him, together 
with a schedule of his means and debts. The paper was, in 
fact, an abdication, in these terras ; “ Having, I hope, in some 
“ degree, learnt rather to reverence and submit to the hand 
“of God than to be unquiet under it, and, as to the late 
“providences that have fallen out amongst us, however, in 
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‘‘respect of the particular engagements that lay upon me, 
“ I could not be active in making a change in the government 
“ of these nations, yet, through the goodness of God, I can 
“ freely acquiesce in it, being made.” He promised, in con- 
clusion, to live peaceably under the new government, and to 
do all in his power to induce those with whom he had any 
interest to do the same. From the accompanying schedule it 
appeared that his debts, incurred by his father or himself in 
the Protectorship, amounted to .3£^29,640, and that his own 
clear revenue, after deduction of annuities to his mother and 
others of the family, was but ^1299 a year, and that encum- 
bered by a private debt of id’SOOO. The House accepted the 
abdication, undertook the discharge of the debts as stated, 
voted j;£^2000 at once to Mr. Richard, referred it to a com- 
mittee to consider what more could be done towards his 
“comfortable and honourable subsistence,” and, for the rest, 
requested him to retire from Whitehall, and “dispose of 
himself as his private occasions shall rcc^uirc.” He lingered 
still a little, fearing arrest by his creditors, but did at length 
retire to Hampton Court, and thence into deeper and deeper 
privacy, to live filly-three years more and become very 
venerable, though the more rude of the country-people would 
persist in calling him “ Tumble-Down Dick.” In the week 
of his abdication there was on the London book-stalls a 
rigmarole poem on the subject, called The World in a Maze^ or 
Oliver's Ghosl, It opened with this dialogue between father 
and son ; — 

Oliver r. : Richard ! Ricliard ! Richard ! 

Richard: AVho calls “Richard"? Tis a hollow voice; 

i\nd yet perhaps it may be mine oavii thoughts. 

Oliver : No : ’tis thy father risen from the grave ; 

Nor would I have thee fooled, nor yet turn knave. 

Richard: I could not help it, father.^ 

^ Commons Journnls of dates ; Pari, given title, dated May 21 in MS. in the 
Hist. HI. 1551 — 1557 ; I’amplilet, of Thomason copy. 
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THK AXABCHT, STAGE I. : OR THE RESTORED BUMP : 

MAY 25 , 1659 — OCT. 13 , 1659 . 

NUMBER OF THE RESTORED RUMPERS AND LIST OF THEM : 
COUNCIL OP STATE OP THE RESTORED RUMP : ANOMAI.OUS 
CHARACTER AND POSITION OP THE NEW OOVERNMENT : 
MOMENTARY CHANCE OP A CIVIL WAR BETWEEN THE 
CROMWELLIANS AND THE RUMPEKS ; CHANCE AVERTED 
BY THE ACQUIESCE.VCE OP THE l.EADINO CROMWEL- 
LIANS: BEHAVIOUR OF RICHARD CROMWELL, MONK, 
HENRY CROIMWELL, LOCKHART, AND THURLOE, INDIVI- 
DUALLY : BAULKED CROMWELLIANISM BECOMES POTEN- 
TIAL ROYALISM : ENERGETIC PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
RESTORED RUMP: THEIR ECCLESIASTICAL POLICY AND 
THEIR FOREIGN POLICY : TREATY BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
SPAIN : LOCKHART AT THE SCENE OF THE NEGOTIATIONS 
AS AMBASSADOR FOR THE RUMP : REMODELLING AND RE- 
OFFICERINO OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AND MILITIA: CON- 
FEDERACY OF OLD AND NEW ROYALISTS FOR A SIMUL- 
TANEOUS rising: ACTUAL RISING UNDER SIR GEORGE 
BOOTH IN CHESHIRE : LAMBERT SENT TO QUELL THE 
INSURRECTION : PECULIAR INTRIGUES ROUND MONK AT 
DALKEITH: SIR GEORGE BOOTIl's INSl.'RRECTION CRUSHED : 
EXULTATION OF THE RUMP AND ACTION TAKEN AGAINST 
THE CHIEF INSURGENTS AND THEIR ASSOCIATES : QUES- 
TION OF THE FUTURE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH: CHAOS OF OPINIONS AND PROPOSALS: .iAMES 
HARRINGTON AND HIS POLITICAL THEORIES: THE HAR- 
RINGTON OR ROTA CLUB : DISCONTENTS IN THE ARMY : 
PETITION AND PROPOSALS OF THE OFFICERS OF LAM- 
BERT’S BRIGADE : SEVERE NOTICE OP THE SAME BY THE 
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RUMP : PETITION AND PROPOSALS OF THE GENERAL 
COUNCIL OP OFFTOPmS : RP:S01iUTE ANSWERS OF THE 
RUM I’ : LAMBERT, DESBOROUGH, AND SEVEN OTHER 
OFFICERS, CASHIERED: LAMBERT^S RETALIATION AND 
STOPPAGE OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Thp:: Restored Rump, whicli had met on the 7th of May, 
1659, only forty-two strong*, had very sensibly increased its 
niinibers by the 25th, the day of Richard’s abdication. In 
obedience to a summons sent out to Rumpers in the country, 
between forty and fifty more had by that time come in, 
raising the number in attendance to nearly ninety. In sub- 
sequent months still others and others dropped in, till the 
House could reckon about 122 altogether as belonging to it. 
The following is the most complete list I have been able to 
draw out for the whole of our present term of the existence 
of the Restored House. Marks are added to each name, to 
signify the political course or resting-place of its owner from 
his first connexion with the Long Parliament to his present 
reappearance : — 


The asifvisk in-rfixcil to a namo Uciiotos a AVv/iV/'/*’, i.c. an aolual signer of the 
Death-Warrant of I'harles I. (Vol. III. 720). Tlie coiilraelion ]»re.fixe«.l 

Ignilies that the juM’seti was not an original member of the l.ong Parliament when 
it mot in Nov. 1040, but one. of the /itcnii/rrs who came in at various times 
afterwards to su]»j)ly vacancies. Most of these came in between Aug. 1045 and 
th(‘ end of 1040 ^\'ol. III. 401 -402); but there were stray Recruiters through 
lot? and 1018 ; nay, about persons were added by the Rnmp to itself by new 
writs issued after the. institution of the. Commonwealth. ]l added to a name 
sigiiilies a member of the Barebones Parliament of 10)58 ; (U a member of Oliver's 
First Parliament of Sept. 1054 - Jan. 1054 — 5; O- a member of Oliver's Second 
I’arliament of S« ]»t. 1050 — Feb. 1057 -8. I’lie. a«ldition I in the last case denotes tliat 
the ju'rsoii was one of the Anti-Oliveriaiis seelmle<l at the beginning ol the lirst 
Session, but restore<l at the. beginning of the second. /{ denotes a member of the 
Coininons hi Richard's late Parliament, just dissolved; and L denotes that the 
jiersori had been one. of Oliver’s and Riehanl's Lords. Other marks might 
have indicaUMl the distinction of having belonged to one, or more, or all of the 
Councils of State, of the. ( 'loin moinvea 1th, or to the Council of tlie JVotectorate ; 
})ut ill most cases there W'ill be siillieient recolUadioii of this distinction by the 
reader, ainl references to the lists of the. Councils already given will bt* easy 
where ]iarticulars are wanted. Aristocratic courtesy-designations of Oliverian 
origin are now str:i)|)ed olf, so as to present the iiumes iu the form thought 
correct by the restored Rei)ublic. 


S/>i’ahr : William Lciithali {aiaf. 68), O'*, 0-, L 


Jiac. Andrews, Robert It 
Jlec. Anlaby, John 1i,It 
JttiG. Ash, James 0^,0^, R 
liec. Atkins, Alderman 
Jlec. Raker, James R 
Barker, Col. John 
Rec. Bennett, Col. Robert R, 0^,R 


J{( c. Bingham, Col. John B, 0*, 0'-, R 
Rrr. Birch, Col. John 0*,0-t,7^ 

* Rec, Bhigrave, Daniel O'-, R 
Rec, Boone, Thomas 0‘, A 
*Rec. Bourchier, Sir John 

Breniton, Sir Wm., Bart. 

Rec, Brewster, Robert 0^, 0^, R 
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* Carew, John J? 

♦ Cawley, William R 
*Rec. Challoiier, Thomas 11 

Rec. Corbet, John 
Rec. Crompton, Thomas 0*, 0-,/^ 
Rec. Dari ey, Henry 0-f 
Rec. Darlev, llichanl 0-f 
*Rec. Dixwell, Col. John 0'^,R 
Rec. Dormer, John 
Rec. Dove, John 
*Rec. Downes, Col. John 
Dunch, Edmund O', 

Rec. Earle, Serjeant Erasmus 

Ellis, Sir William O', 0-jR 
Rec. Eyre, Col. AVilliam R 
Rec. Eagg, John 0^,0“fR 
Rec. Fielder, Col. John R 
Rec. Fleetwood, Lieut. -Gen. Charles 
O', 0",L 

Garland, Augustine O' 

Rec. Gold, Nicholas R 
Goodwin, Kobert R 
Go(jdwyn, John O O- f , R 
Rec. Guidon, Brampton 
Gurdon, John O' 

Hallows, Nathaniel 
Harby, Edward 

Rec. Harrington, Sir Jame.s O' 

Rec. Harvey, Col. PM ward 0',0‘f 
Hasilrig, Sir Arthur, Bart. O', 

Rec. Ilay, \N illiam O', 0-, R 
1 1 e veni ngh am, W i I liam 
Rec. Hill, Boger R 

Holland, (.‘ornelius O' 

*Rec. Hutohinsou, Col. John 
*Itec. Jones, Col. John (Cromweirs 
brother-in-law) O-f, L 
Rec. Jones, Col. Fhilip ii, O', 0-, L 
Rt'C. Leman, William 
Rec. T.echmere, Nicholas O', 0“,B 
Rec. J.enthall, Sir John R 

Lisle, Lord (.'ommi.ssioner O', 

0‘-', A 

Lisle, Viscount Philip R, L 
Ren. Lister, Thomas O', O- f 
*/?cc. Livesey, Sir .Michael 
R(‘C. Love, Nicholas R 
Lowry, John R 

Rec. Lucy, Sir Richard, Bart., R, O', 

0‘^f,R 

Rec. Ludlow, Lieut. -(icn. Edmund R 
* Marten, Henry 
Rec. Martin, (diristopher R, R 
*R€c. Mayne, Simon 

Mildniay, Sir Henry O', O- f, R 
*Jiec. Millington, Gilb<-rt 

Mon.son, Viscount (Irish Peer) 
Morley, Col. Herbert O', O-, R 


' I may explain the manner in which 
the list ha.s been preparefl (1) 1 have 
gone over the Journals of the House 
through the five inonth.s of its sitting.s 
— Com /rums Journal, Vol. VII. pp. 


Rec. Nelthorpe, James 
Rec. Neville, Henry R 
Nicholas, Robert 
Nutt, .lohn 
Old worth, Michael 
l^aliner. Dr. John 
Pembroke, the Earl of (Earl since 
IGfiO) 

rennington, Alderman Isaac 
Pickering, Sir Gilbert, Bart. B, 
O', 

Rec. Pigott, Gervase 

Prideaux, Sir Edmund O', ()-, R 

* Purefoy. Col. William O', (>-, R 
Pury, Thomas, Senr. 0 ', O - 

Rec. Ihiry, Thomas, Jiiiir. 

Pyne, ( 'oh John Ii 

Rec. Raleigh, (.’arew (sou of the great 
Raleigh) R 
Reynolds, Robert R 
Rec. Rich, Col. Charles R 
Rec. Robinson, Luke 0',0“ 

St. John, Chief Justice. L 
Rec. Salisbury, the Earl of b>*, O-f 
Salway, Major Richaid B 
*RtC. Say, William 
*AVv. Scott, Thomas O', O-f, /? 

Rec. Skinner, (’apt. Augustine O' 

Rrc. Skippun, 3Iajor-(leu. O', 0-, A 
Rec. Sidney, (a>l. Algeniuii 
Re,\ Smith, Philip 
Smyth, Henry 

R<c. Strit'kland, Walter 71, (>', 0-, A 
Stricklaml, Sir Willi.'im O', 0-, A 
Rec. Sydenham, (.'ol. Win. R, O', 0-, A 
*/Ac. 'IVmple, James 
*R>c. Temi»le, Peter 
Ree. Thomp.son, (.’ol. George R 
Rec. Thorpe, Serjeant Fram is (0,0'f 
Trein hard, John o', 0-, R 
Trevor, Sir .lohn O', (>-, R 
Vane, Sir Henry R 
Rrc. Wallop, Robert n \ R 
Walsingham, Sir I'homas 

* Walti.m, X'alentine (("rom- 

well's brother-in-law) 

*lRc. Wayte, (Jol. Thomas 
Rec. \\ eaver, Edmund 
Rrc. Wentwtirth, Sir Peter 
Rrc. West, Edmund 
Rrc. We.stoii, Benjamin R 
Rec. White, Col. William 

Whithake, Lord (jornini.s.sioner 
O', 0-, A 

Widdriijgton,SirThoma.s O', 
*Urc. Wogan, 'riioimis 
Rec. Wroth, Sir Thomas R 
Wylde, (Jhief Baron /A' 


014 -797 —and collected the names ap- 
T>earing in the lists of Committeo.s. 
This eirrtilies actual or as.snme<l attmnl- 
aiiee, more or less, ami at one time or 
another. (2; 1 have comiiared the re- 
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From this list it will be seen, in the first pliice, that, if 
Ludlow was correct in his estimate that there were 160 old 
Rumpers still alive, a good many of them did not now re- 
appear in that capacity at Westminster. It will be seen, 
farther, that nearly two-thirds of those who did re-appear were 
not original members of the Long Parliament, but Recruiters. 
But this is not all. While about one-third of the total 
number that re-appeared, including fifteen out of the twenty- 
three Regicides on the list, had been in retirement during the 
intervening governments from 1653 to 1659, about two- 
thirds had not kept tliemselves so immaculate in tliat interval, 
but had served in the Barebones Paidiament or in the Parlia- 
ments of the Protectorate. A good many of these, indeed — 
e. g. Birch, John Goodwyn, Harvey, Ilasilrig, Lister, Lucy, 
Mildmay, Scott, and Thorpe — had done so avowedly with 
Republican motives ; but, on the other liand, some — e. g. 
Colonel Philip Jones, Pickering, Prideaux, St. John, Skippon, 
the two Stricklands, Sydenham, and Whitlocke — had merged 
their Republicanism in Oliverianism, had been courtiers of 
Cromwell, and had taken honours from him. The Restored 
Rump could be described as unanimously a Republican body, 
therefore, only in the sense that many in it had never swerved 
from pure Rej)ubliean principles, and that the rest were willing 
now to go back to such. — Be it observed, finally, that the 
number 122 represents the hypothetical strength of the 
Restored House rather than its real strength. In the only 
division in the House before the day of Richard’s abdication 
the Journals show but forty-four as present and voting; nor 
do the records of divisions through the whole duration of the 
House ever show more than seventy-six as thus eirectively 

suit 'With a list in l*arl. Ifisf., III. sovoml ^vrsons of tho smuio smnnino, 
3517- -8. It is nmcli less c»)niplele than I was Uoubtful as to the Christian name, 
tny own, giving only i.niety-onc names ; The Journals often omit that. — I have 
Init it helj)e(l me omu‘ or twiee. th Eor seen, sinec writing the above, a folii* 
the political antei edents of the members lly leaf, published in Lcmdon in March 
1 have referred to Mr. Cirlyle’s Revised lOGO, giving what it calls “a perfect 
List of the Long rarlianieiit, ajipeiuled list d the Rumju'is.” It includes 121 

to Vol. II. of his (^roni welly and to the nan ‘.s, and nearly corrcspomls with 

Lists of the Barebones Parliaineiit, iiiim-, but not »|nitc--containing one or 
Oliver’.s two Pari iamimts, and Richard’s two names not given in mine g. Sir 
I’arliament in Vol. 1 11. of the i’ar/. //i.si. Francis Russell), ainl omitting one or 
— Witli all niy care, 1 may liave left two I give. Elfeetivcly, I believe my 

errors. Once or twice, where there are own list the more authentic. 
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present at any one sitting. Only five or six times are as 
many as sixty noted as present and voting. One infers that 
many of tlie members, after having begun attending, ceased to 
do so, from indifference, or from dislike to what was going on.^ 
A very considerable proportion of the effective attendance 
in the House must have been furnished by the presence in it 
of those members who were members also of the Council of 
State. This body, appointed by the House, May 13-16, to 
be an executive for the restored Rump Government, consisted 
of twenty-one Parliamentary and ten non-Parliamentary 
members. They were as follows, the asterisks again denoting 
Regicides : — 

PARLIA5IEXTARY MkMBERS 


(In the order of the number of votes they obtained in the ballot). 


*8ir Arthur Hasilrig, Bart. 
Sir Henry Vane 
^Lient.-General -Ludlow 
Lieut. -General Fleetwood 
!Major Pdchard Sal way 
Colonel Herljert Morley 
*Thomas Scott 
Bobert AVallop 
Sir James Harrington 
♦Colonel Valentine AValton 
♦Colonel John Jones 


Colonel William Sydenham 
Colonel Algernon Sidney 
Henry Xoville 
♦Tlioinas (JhalJoner 
♦Colonel John Downes 
Lord Chief Justice St. John 
(^^donel George Tlioinpson 
Lord Commissioner Whitlockc 
♦Colonel John Dixwell 
Robert Picynolds 


Non-Pa R iJAMENTAiiY Mp:m p.ej{s. 


Seven appointed without ballot. 
Thomas, Lord Fairfax O ^ 7? 
Major-Gen(*ral Lamhert 0 \ (P, R 
Colonel John Desborough 
0\ L 

Colonel James Berry 0®, L 
♦John Bradshaw 0*, f, R 
Si r A n t h on V A sh I ey Cooj)er, Ba rt . 

]10\(J^,R 

Sir Horatio Townshend R 


Three chosen by ballot. 
Josiah Berners 0 ‘ 

Sir Archibald Johnstone, of War- 
riston L 

Sir Pwobert Honeywood R 


Fairfax was put among tlie non-Parliamontary ten because, 
though he had been a member of the Rumj) (a very late 
Recruiter, elected Feb. 1648-9), he had retired from it before 


' Conimons Journals of May lt3, 1659, with the recorded divisions in the 
JouiTial-i for the whole s* ssion. 
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its dissolution. His nomination now to a seat in the Council 
was but a compliment, for he withdrew into Yorkshire. 
An exceptional appointment was that of the Scottish Sir 
Archibald Johnstone of Warriston. The Restored Rump was 
avowedly an English Parliament only, treating the union with 
Scotland as a business yet to be consummated. The election 
of a single Scotchman among the non-Parliamentary members 
of the Council was like a pledge that Scottish interests should 
not meanwhile be neglected. Ilis election was by the re- 
commendation of his friend Vane, who probaldy knew that 
Johnstone was by this time a bond jhle Rej)ubliean. More 
questionable appointments, from the Republican point of view, 
were those of Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper and Sir Horatio 
Townshend. The second, a cousin of Fairfax, and one of the 
wealthiest men in Norfolk, was in secret eommuniealion with 
Charles II., and had express permission from him to accept 
the present appointment.^ 

There was one fixtiil absurdity in the position of the Restored 
Rump (lovernment. It came together in the name of “ the 
good old cause,” or a pure and absolute Repul)lic ; and yet 
it stood there itself in glaring contradiction to what is usually 
regarded, and to what itself put forth, as the very root- 
principle of a pure Republic — to wit, the Sovereignty of the 
People. Richard’s House of Commons had been as freely 
ekx’ted as any House of Commons since that of the Long 
Parliament, and, as far as England and Wales were concerned, 
by the same constituencies ; it represented no past mood of 
the community, but precisely their mood in January 1658--9 ; 
and the attendances in the House, when it did meet, were 
unusually numerous. Well, in a scries of debates and votes, 
in which there was no concussion, this Parliament had de- 
clared, in the main, for a continuation of the Protectorate and 
the Protcctoral Constitution as settled by Oliver's Second 
Parliament. Hardly had this been done when, by a combina- 
tion in London between the disappointed Republicans and the 
Army malcontents, the Parliament was abruptly dissolved. 
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What then stepped in to take its place ? A small body, 
effectively about eighty strong at the utmost, having no pre- 
tence of representing the community at that time, or of being 
anything else than the casual surviving rag of a Parliament 
of 500, the members of which had been elected at various 
times, and irregularly, between 1640 and 1649. Nay, it was 
not even the surviving rag of that Parliament itself, but the 
rag of a stump to which that Parliament had been already 
reduced in 1649 by prior military hacking and carving. 
What pinch of representative virtue, for the England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland of May 1659, or even for the non-Koyalist 
portions of their populations, was there in the Restored 
Rump? Many of tliem had not been in contact with their 
original constituencies for ten years or more ; those who had 
gone back to their original constituencies, or to others, for 
election to the Protectorate Parliaments, or to any of them, 
had bv that fact treated the rights of the Long Parliament, 
in its integrity or in its last stump, as lapsed and defunct, 
and had a])j>ealed to the community afresh. When that 
appeal had gone against them, when the last and fullest 
Parliament had represented it as the will of the peo])le that 
the Protectoral system should be continued, was it not odd 
that about forty of the defeated minority of that Parliament, 
without consulting their constituencies, should associate them- 
selves with a number of others, then (piite astray from any 
constituencies, and with no other title than that of being Old 
Rumpers too, and this for the purpose of instituting the very 
form of Government just ascertained to be un})opular? It 
was odd theoretically ; for, though there were then Ui‘puldicans 
— Milton for one — who had adopted the principle (essentially 
Cromwell’s too) that the government of Stat(‘s cjinnot and 
ought not to go by mere multitudinous sufirage, but may be 
dictated and compelled by the proper few, tlu* Rumpers did 
not profess to be Republicans of this sort. The supremacy of 
the People through a Single Representative House was the 
deepest theoretical tenet of most of the men who had now met 
to oppose the will of the People as declanid in the fullest 
llcprcsentativo ^louse within memory. Rut, though odd 
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theoretically, the contradiction is of a kind common enough 
in History. The iiltra-Republicans of the Restored Rump, 
whose very definition of the right Republican system was 
that there ought to be nothing in it a priori whatever, were 
yet believers in the indefeasible and a priori authority of 
that Republican system itself. In other words, so important 
was it that there should be no government except by the people 
themselves through a Representative House that, if the people 
would not govern themselves by a Representative House in a 
certain particular manner, they must not be allowed to govern 
themselves by a Re})resentative House, but must be governed 
by a non-representative House till they came to their senses! 

These remarks are not made speculatively, but because they 
express tlie sentiments common throughout the British Islands 
at tlie time, and explain what followed. 

The first expectation after the usurpation of the Restored 
Rump had been that there would be a civil war between the 
Protectoratists and the Rurnpers. For, though Fleetwood, 
Desborough, and the other Army-officers at the centre, had 
been the agimls in Richard’s downfall and had joined with the 
Republicans in restoring the Rump, the chances of the Pro- 
teelorato were by no means exhausted by thoir defection. 
While Richard lingered at Whitehall, his Protectorship could 
not be said to bu extinct, and whatever of Cromwellianism 
survived anywhere apart from the central English Army 
might be rallied for the rescue. There was Henry Cromwell 
and the Army in Ireland ; there was JMonk and the Army in 
Scotland ; there was Lockhart and the Army in Flanders ; 
there was the fleet under Admiral Montague, a man marked 
even among Cromwellians for the ardour of his devotion to 
Cromwell and his family; and there were other Cromwellians 
of influence, dispf rsed from London by the recent events, and 
carrying their resentment with them wherever they went. 
Broghill and Coot'* were back in Ireland; Ingoldsby was on a 
visit to Ireland to consult with Henry Cromwell ; Faleonbridge 
was in country-seclusion ; and the Marquis of Argyle (a Lon- 
doner and client of the Protectorate for some years) w^as back 
furtively in Scotland, to avoid arrest fet debt^, and tiy 
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new schcminff. Then, if there could be a combination of such 
elements, wluit masses of diffused material on which to work ! 
There was tlie great body of the English Presbyterians, re- 
conciled to Oliver’s rule completely before his death, and 
desiring nothing better now than a continuation of the Pro- 
tectoral system ; there were the orderly and conservative 
classes generally, including many Anglicans who had ceased 
to be Royalists ; and there were one knows not how many 
scattered Cromwellians, whether in civil life or in the Army, 
whose Cromwellianism was, like jMcntague^s, less a political 
creed than a passionate private hero-worship. Nor was tliis 
all. Louis XIV. and Mazarin were Cromwellians too for the 
nonce, faithful to the memory of the great man whose alliance 
they had courted, and ready to lend tlu‘ armed aid of France, 
if necessaiy, to the support of his dynast}'. No one had been 
watching the course of events in England more coolly than 
M. de Bordeaux, tlie French Ambassador in London ; and 
through May and part of June 1G50 his letters to Mazarin 
show amjdy the nature of his communications with Richard 
andThurloe. ‘*1 have frequently renewed my offers of the 
King’s assistance,” he wrote to the Cardinal on the 16th of 
May, nine days after the first meeting of the Restored Rump 
and eleven days before Richard’s abdication ; and again, more 
distinctly, on the 19th, Having yr‘sterday (fontrived to get 
‘•an interview with him [Thurloe] in the country, I assured 
“him that the King would spare neither momy nor troops in 
“order to re-establish the Protector, if then' wen' any likeli- 
hood of success.” The Ambassador, it is true, had conceived 
the bold private idea that Louis XIV. and the Cardinal might 
do better by using such a fine opportuiuty for an invasion 
and com|uest of England by France on her own account ; and 
he had hinted as much to the Cardinal. The idea was not 
encouraged; and so tlie position of M. d(; Bordeaux in London 
remained that of a secret partisan of the (Vomwcllians, offer- 
ing them all helj) from France if they should engage in a civil 
war with the Rumpers.^ 

’ Guizot, I. 141 — 146, with Letters Freneli reekoninj?)— especially TiCtters 
of M. lie Uonle.’u.*', in the Appendix to 46, 47, 48, find i\) (pp. ;i81--402); 
the voliiii!*.! ( whe;*' tlie dates arc by the ilaillie, III. 430 ; rUillips, C47--048. 
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Before the middle of June it was evident that such a Civil 
War was not to be feared. Richard himself had been quite 
inert in Whitehall, and his abdication was a signal to all his 
partisans to give up the cause. Even after that there were 
efforts or protests in his belialf here and there, but they died 
away. — Monk, about whose conduct in the crisis there had 
been great anxiety among the llumpers, and who had 
sulkily wanted to know at first what this “ Good Old Cause ” 
was that they were so enthusiastic about in London, had 
already sounded the Army in Scotland sufficiently to find that 
they would not oppose their English brethren. A letter of 
adhesion to the llc'stored Commonwealth by Monk and the 
Scottish Army had, accordingly, been received May 18. and 
read in the House with great joy; and, though there were 
still signs that Monk would stand a good deal on his inde- 
pendence, his adhesion on any terms was an immense gain. 
— Lo(dvhart also, looking about him in Flanders, and consider- 
ing what would be best for English interests altogether, had 
given up all thoughts of a revolt from the Rump by the 
Continental fbrees, and had returned to England, early in 
June, to render his accounts. The Council of the Rump, on 
their side, considering what was best in the circumstances, 
with Dunkirk and the other results of Cromwell’s Flanders 
enterprise' still on their hands, were glad to retain Lockhart’s 
services in the post of Ambassador to Louis XIV. and sent 
him back, after a week or two, with re-credentials in that post 
from the new Government. — There had been more uncertainty 
about Heniy Cromwell in Ireland. His great popularity and 
the conditions of the country itself made a Cromwellian revolt 
there more likely than anywhere else. But there was to be 
no such thing. Left by his inert brother without direct 
communications, and receiving intelligence, as he says, “ only 
from common fame,” Henry had very bravely held out to the 
last, ascertaining the temper of his ofiicers and the Army. 
Not till the 15th of June was he clear as to his duty; but on 
that day, having fully made up his mind, he addressed to the 
Speaker of the Rump a letter worthy of liimsclf and of the 
occasion. “ All this while,” he wrote, “ I expected directions 
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“ from his Highness, by whose authority I was placed here, 
“ still having an eye to the common peace, by preventing all 
making of parties and divisions either among the people 
or Army. But, hearing nothing expressly from him, and 
“ yet having credible notice of his acquiescing in what Provi- 
“ dence had brought forth as to the future government of 
these nations, I now think it time, lest a longer suspense 
“ should beget prejudicial apprehensions in the minds of any, 
to give you this account : viz. that I acquiesce in the present 
“ way of government, although I cannot promise so much 
“ affectioii to the late changes as others very honestly may. 

For my own part, I can say that I believe God was present 
“ in many of your administrations before you were last inter- 
“ rupted [i. e. before his Father’s dissolution of them in April 
1653], and may be so again ; to which end I hope that 
“ those worthy persons who have lately acknowledged such 
“their interrupting you in the year 1653 to have been their 
“ fault will by that sense of their impatience 1)0 henceforth 
“ engaged to do so no more, but be the instruments of your 
“defence whilst you quietly search out the ways of peace. 
“ . . . . Yet I must not deny but that the free submission 
“ which many worthy, wise, and conscientious persons yielded 
“ to the late Government under a Single Person, by several 
“ ways as well real as verbal, satisfied me also in that frame. 
“And, whereas my Father (whom I hope you yet look upon 
“ as no inconsiderable instrument of these Nations’ freedom 
“ and happiness), and since him my Brother, were constituted 
“ chief in those administrations, and that the returning to 
“ another form hath been looked upon as an indignity to 
“ those my nearest relations, I cannot but acknowledge my 
“ own weakness as to the sudden digesting thereof, and my own 
unfitness to serve you in the carrying on your further super- 
“ structures upon that basis. And, as I cannot promote any- 
“ thing which infers the diminution of my late Father’s 
“ honour and merit, so I thank the Lord for that He hath 
“ kept me safe in the great temptation wherewith I have 
“ been assaulted to withdraw my affection from that Cause 
“ wherein he lived and died.” Thus beautifully and honour- 
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ably did the real head of the Cromwells then living draw down 
the family flag. He was in London on the 4th of July, to 
attend the pleasure of the House ; on which day they ordered 
that it should be referred to the Council to hear his report on 
Irish affairs, and then that “ Colonel Henry Cromwell have 
“ liberty to retire himself into the country, whither he shall 
“ think fit, on his own occasions.” The same day there was 
an arrangement for paying the mourning expenses of Crom- 
well’s funeral ; and on the 16th the subject of a retiring pro- 
vision for llichard Cromwell was resumed. His debts, as by 
former assurance, were to be discharged for him ; he was to 
have a protection from trouble from his creditors meanwhile ; 
and farther inquiry was directed into the state of his resources, 
with the understanding that his income should receive such 
an increase as should raise it to .^10,000 a year in all. — 
Monk, Lockhart, and the Cromwells themselves, having 
adhered to the new Government, there could be no separate 
action by IVIontague even if he could have won the Baltic 
Fleet to his will. Nor, of course, could Louis XIV. and 
Mazarin do otherwise now tlian treat the Protectoratist cause 
as extinct, and rc-instruct M. de Bordeaux accordingly. He 
received credentials as Ambassador from France to the new 
Government.^ 

The Cromwellians or Protcetoratists being thus no longer a 
party militant, the struggle was to be a direct one between 
the Bumpers and the cause of Charles II. Here, however, 
one has to note a most extraordinary phenomenon. The 
cause of Charles II., by no exertion on its own part, but by 
the mere whirl of events between May and July, had received 
an enormous accession of strength. Baulked of their own 
natural purpose of a preserved Protectorate constitutionally 
defined and guaranteed afresh, and resenting the outrage done 
to their latest sutlrages for that end, what could many of the 
Cromwellians do but cease to call themselves by that now 
inoperative name and melt into the ranks of the Stuartists ? 
For the veteran Cromwellians, implicated in the Regicide and 

1 Thiirloo, VIT. 609—671, and 683— Guizot, 1. 409— 413 ; Commons Journals, 
684; Letters of M. de Bordeaux, in June 13 and July 2, 1659. 
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its close accompaniments, this was, of course, impossible. To 
the last breath they must strive to keep out the King ; and, 
as they could do so no longer as Protectoratists, tliey must 
fall in with the pure Republicans or Restored Rumpers. But 
for the great body of the Cromwellians, not burdened by 
overwhelming recollections of personal responsibility, there 
was no such compulsion. What mattered it to the Presby- 
terians, or to that younger part of the entire population 
which had grown into manhood since the death of Charles I., 
whether Kingship, which they would willingly enough have 
seen Oliver assume, should now come back to them with the 
old dynasty? 

All this Charles and Hyde had been observing. From 
May 1659 it had been their policy to enter into communica- 
tions with the more eminent of the disappointed or baulked 
Cromwellians, and to assure them not only of indemnity for 
the past, but of rewards and honours to any extent, if they 
would now become Royalists. iVTonk, Montague, Howard, 
Falconl)ridge, Broghill, and Lockhart, had all been thought 
of. Applications had been made even to the two Cromwells 
themselves, and particularly to Henry Cromwell. There 
seems to be a reference to that fact in the close of his 
fine letter to the Rump Parliament. He thanked God that 
he had been able to resist temptation to a course which in 
kim^ at all events, would have been infamous ; and, though 
he could not serve the Republican Parliament in their 
“ further superstructures,” he could wish them well on the 
whole, and so feel that he was remaining as true as he could 
be, in such perplexed circumstances, to the cause wherein his 
father had lived and died. Monk, without any such reserva- 
tion, had already adhered to the Parliament, and Charlcs’^s 
letter, when it did reach him, was not even to remain in his 
own pocket till he should see his way more clearly. Falcon- 
bridge and Howard, those two “ sons of Belial ” in Dcs- 
borough’s esteem, had meanwhile, I believe, let it be known 
that they might be reckoned on by Charles. Montague and 
Broghill tended that way, but were in no such haste. Lock- 
hart had deemed it best to enter the service of the Restored 
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Rump^ and would act honourably for them while he remained 
their servant. Thurloc also, thoug’h not yet safe from pro- 
secution by the new Government, thought it only fair to 
assist them with advices and information.^ 

Meanwhile the new Government had been stoutly at work. 
The spirit of the “ good old cause ” was strong in the two or 
three scores of members most regularly in attendance, among 
whom were Vane, Marten, Ludlow, ITasilrig, Scott, Salway, 
Weaver, iV'eville, Raleigh, Lister, Walton, Say, Downes, Morley, 
and John Jones. Remembering the great days of the Com- 
monwealth between 1619 and 1653, and not impiiring how 
much of the greatness of those days liad been owing to the 
tact that the politicians at the centre liad then a Croinwell 
marching over the map for them, and winning tluan the 
victories that gave them great work to do, they set them- 
selves, with all their industry, courage, and ability, to prove 
to the world that those great days might be renewed without 
a Cromwell. The Council generally held its meetings early 
in the morning, so that the Council-business might not inter- 
fere with their attendance in the House. Johnstone of War- 
riston, though a non- Parliamentary member of the Council, 
al once accpiired high inlluence in it. He, ATine, and Whit- 
b)cke, were most fn'qucntly in the chair. 

A new gn‘at soul ; new Commissioners (or tiu‘ same (Brad- 
shaw, Tyrrell, and Pountain) ; new Judge's; stale oi the 
])ul)lic debts; orders for the sale of Hampton Court and 
Somerset House; suspension of the sale of Ham]don Court; 
votes for pay of the Army and Navy; an Aet ot‘ Indemuitv^ 
and Oldivioii ; a Rill for settling the Union with Seotland; 
re-deelarations of a Free Commonwealth, without Single 
Person, Kingship, or House of Peers; Irish alfairs ; a Vote 
for ending the pvosont Parliament on the 7th of ^lay ensuing: 
these mere headings will indicate much of the miseellaneous 
activity of the Council, or of the House, or of committees of 
the House, as far as to the end of July. One may glance 
more elos(‘ly at their proceedings and intentions in two 
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departments : — (1) Church and lieligion. On the 27th of June, 
in reply to a petition from “ many thousands of the free-born 
people of this Commonwealth ” for the abolition of Tithes, 
the House voted that “ the payment of Tithes shall continue 
“ as now they are, unless this Parliament shall find out 
“ some other and more equal and comfortable maintenance.” 
Evident Iv, therefore, the Restored Rumpers were not yet 
prepared to interfere materially with the Church-l^stablish- 
ment as it had been left by Oliver. The petition, however, 
which drew from them this declaration, is itself si^nificiint. 
In the opinion of many over the country absolute Volun- 
taryism in Relig-ion was part and parcel of “ the o*ood old 
Close,” and on< 4 ’lit to ])e re-proclaimed as sncli at once. Nor, 
thoiiLj-h the Rumpers now refused to admit that, was sympathy 
with the demand wantiniif within tlu‘ir own body. The 
ninjority of the I^irliament and of its Council were, indeed, 
orthodox Imhqiendents or Semi-Presi>yterians, ai)i)rovini^ of 
CromwelTs Church po1i(*y, and anxious (o sup]>ort the existing 
public ministry. Hut Vane and some otlier leading Rumpers 
were men of mystic and extreme theological lii^hts, pointing* 
in the direction of Fiith-Monarchyism, Quakerism, and all 
other varieties of that fervency for Reli,i>*ion itself which 
would d(‘.stroy mere state-[)aid machinery in its behalf, while 
a t(*w, on the other hand, such as N(*ville, were cool frec- 
tliinkers, conlemj)tuous of Church and Clergy as but an 
apparatus for the prevalent superstition. Vor the present, it 
had hern tliouqht impolitic ]H‘rhaps to divide counsels in that 
matter, or to ;^ive olfence to the sober majority of the ])Cople 
by reviving the (juestion, so much ai^itatcd betw<‘cn 1649 and 
1653, whether pure Rcj)ublicanism in politics did not neces- 
sarily involve absolute A oluntaryism in Relis^ion ; but tlu‘ 
probability is tliat tin* fjU(*stion was only adjourned. In tin* 
connected question of Jtelii^ious T<deration the new (lovcrn- 
ment was more free at once to^ive effect to strong* views ; and, 
though it was not formally announee<l that unlimited Tolera- 
tion was to be the I'ule of the Restor(‘<l lte[)ubli<j, this was 
substantially the understanding. On the whole, (h’om well’s 
jtolicy in Ciiurch-mattcTs wa.s merely continued. (2) lidaliom 
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With Foreign Powers. In this matter the rule of the new 
Government was a very simple one. It was to withdraw, as 
speedily as possible, from all fon'ign entan^'lements. No 
lon^*'er now could Charles Giistavus of Sweden calculate on 
help from England. j\Iontag*ue’s Elect, indeed, was still in 
the Baltic ; Meadows was rc-eommissioned as envoy-in- 
ordinary to the King's of Denmark and Sweden ; envoys from 
Sweden had audi(‘ne(‘s in London ; and at length, early in 
July, the importance of the Baltic business was fully recog- 
nised by the d(‘sj)atch of Algernon Sidney and Sir Bobert 
Iloncyw(a)d, two of the memlx'rs of the Council of State, and 
Mr. -Hoone, a member of the House, to act as pleni[)otentiaries 
with IMontague for tin* settlement of the ditferenees ])etween 
Sweden and Denmark and ])etwven Sweden and the Dutch. 
The instructions, however, wer(‘ t(> compel tlie Swedish King 
to a paeilieation, and to co-operate with the Dutch and the 
Danes in that interest. As regarded the Duteli themsadves, 
among wliom Downing’ was grudgingly continued as Ilesident, 
there was the most studious care for a friendly intercourse. 
There was no n'vival now of that imperious i)rojcct of the old 
Commonwealth Covernment for a union of the tw'o Re- 
pu])lics which had alarmed the Dutch and led to the great 
naval w'ar with them. It was enough that the Englisii 
should mind their own alfairs, and the Dutch theirs. But 
the determination to have no more of Cromweirs “ spirited 
foreign policy ” was most signally manifested in the business 
of the Erciich alliance and tlie war with Spain. That peace 
should be made with Spain was a foregone (‘onclusion, and 
circumstances were lavouralde. Tlie Spaniards, (‘vip\>lcd by 
their losses in Elanders, had for some time been making ov('v- 
tures of peace to the Erench Court; these had been rcccnved 
the more wdllingiy at last because of the uncertainties in 
which Louis XIV^ and Mazarin w^ore left l)y Cromweirs 
death ; negotiations had been cleverly on foot since the 
beginning of the year fora treaty between the two Catholic 
Powers, to include the marriage of Louis X1A^ with the 
Spanish Infanta, Alaria Theresa; and, though th(‘ treaty had 
not been concluded, preliminaries had been so far arranged 
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that^ since May 1659, there had been a cessation of liostilities. 
Thus relieved already from the trouble of carrying* on military 
operations in Flanders, the Restored Rumi)ers took steps to 
get tliemselves included in the Treaty in progress between the 
two Kings, or, if they should fail in that, to secure peace 
with Spain independently. This was the main business on 
which Lockhart had been re-commissioned as ambassador to 
the Fnuich Court. From Paris he went to St. Jt^an de Luz, 
at the foot of the Pyrenee.s^ where Mazarin and the Spanish 
Prime ]\rinister Don Luis de Haro were then holding their 
consultations. lie arrived tlu'rc on the 1st of August, in 
such aml)assadorial pomp as he thought likely to credit his 
difficult mission. The l)usiness of that missitui was to undo 
the work he had done for Cromwell. Such was the will 
of his new masters. Dunkirk and tliC rest of Cromwidl's 
acquisitions on the Continent were oidy a troidjle; and, if 
any docent arrangement could b(' made for sidling them citlicr 
to France or luick to S])ain, why not lx* satisfied? War with 
Continental Papacy and championship of* Continental Pro- 
testantism were but cx])ensive moonshine^ 

In nothing was the Republican energy of the n(*w Rumpers 
more conspicuous than in their determination to subject all 
forms ol tin* public service to direct Rarliamentary control. 
Tln*y wo\dd have all rigorously in the grasp of the little 
Restored House itself, until the ]K)wcr should be banded over 
to a duly constitutiMl successor. Hence their precaution, 
while nominating Fleetwood Ijieutiuuint -Ceneral ainl CV)m- 
mander-in-chief of the Forces in Fngland and Scotland, of 
not giving liim su])reme power in a]>pointing his otru'ers, l)ut 
making him only one of a Commission of S(*V(‘n for n'coin- 
mending offIc(*rs to the House (May 13). Pi.Tsevering in 
this policy, and becoming even more stringent in it, notwith- 
standing the complaints f>f the Army-magnates that it showed 
want of confidence in th<*ir int(*grity, the House proceeded, 
May to a vast remodelling of the entire Armies of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Fle<dwood was confirmed in the 

’ Wli'; look* , ^ om May to the end of ComnioiiM Jouniula of dates j Guizot, 1. 
July 1 cO'J; I'ai l. lor saiue term ; 105 —172. 
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Commandersliip-in-Cliief for Engpland and Scotland by a 
special Bill, passed June 7; and by another Bill, ])assed 
June 8, reconstituting the Commissioners for nominations of 
ollicers, it was secured not only that such nominations should 
rerpiire Parliamentary ap])roval, but also that each commission 
to an officer should be signed by the Speaker in the name of 
the Parliament, and delivered, if possible, to the officer per- 
sonally from the Speaker’s own hands. Accord in <^ly, on the 
9th of June, Fleetwood himself was solemnly presented with 
a sig ned transcript of the Act appointing him Commander-in- 
Chief in l^rio^land and Scotland; and from that day, on 
throno'li the rest of June, the whole of July, and even into 
August and September, much of the business of the House 
consisted in ])assino- commissions to the offic(‘rs recommended, 
sometimes with a rejection or substitution, and in seeing* the 
officers come up in batches to the Speaker to receive their 
commissions one by one, each with a lecture on his duty. 
As each foot-regiment, consisting of ten companies, had its 
colonel, its lieut(‘nant-eolonel, its major, and its (piarter- 
master, with seven captains besides, and twenty subalterns, 
and as each horse- regiment, consisting of six troops, had 
its colonel, its major, four captains besides, six lieutenants, 
six cornets, and six (piartermasters, one may guess the 
tediousness of this jirocess of api)roving nominations and 
delivering commissions. About l^OO ])ersons had to be 
approved and commissioned, or, if we throw in cha])lains, 
surgeons, &c., about 1400 in all. Nevertheless, with certain 
arrangemerits for delivering commissions to officers at a 
distance, the process was carried so for that one can make out 
from the Journals of the House not only the general plan of 
the llemodelling, but even the names of a large proportion of 
the aciually appointed officers. The essence of the scheme 
was, of course, that all very pronounced Cromwell ians, — 
e. g. Falconbridge, Howard, Ingolds])y, Whalley, Barkstead, 
Ciotfe, and Pride, — shoidd be thrown out of their commands, 
and men of the right stamp substituted. It is to be noticed 
also, liowever, that there were to be now properly but two 
GencralSy and that the highest officers under these, whatever 
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had been their previous desio‘nations, were all, witli a cei^tain 
courtesy exception in hivour of Lambert and Monk, to rank 
on one level as merely Colonels. As far as to tliese Colonels^ 
the result was as follows : — 

I. ExGL.v\n AND Scotland. 

Comma n der-i n-C/i .* 1 a i:uti:nan t- ( ^ knk r a l C ii arles 
Fleetwood. 

I. For Service in Enc.land and Wales : — 1. Colonels of 
Horse liCtjinv nts : Jolin Laiiibort (with Itichard Crccil for liis 
Major), .lolni DeshorouLrli, .lames Ferry (witli lintoii Cruoke for 
his Major), Roheit Lilhurne, Fraiieis Ifacker, John Okey, William 
Packer (with John Gladmaii for his Major), Xathaiiiel ]{ieh, 
Thomas Saunders, and lierbert Morley. — 2. (■olnnds of Foot- 
Reijinients : Lieutenant-General Fleetwood, Lamhm’t, Kohert 
Overton, ^Fatthew Ahirc'd, John Jlow.^on (with John Duckinfield 
for his LicTitciiaiit-(’olonel), John Biscoe, William Sydcaihain, 
Edward Salmon, l{iehar<l Mosse, Riehaiul Ashfield, Sir Arthur 
Hasih'ii:^, Thomas ludsay, John Clerk, Robert Gibbon, iu)b(*rt 
Barrow. — One finds, besides, certain Colonels appointed to 
garrison commands: e. l(. (.’oloiiel Thomas Fitch to be Governor 
of tilt? Tower, Colonel Xathaniel Whetham to be Governor of 
Portsmouth, Colonel Mark Grimes to bo (lovernor of Cardiff. 
Overton wa.s Govei'iior of Hull as well as Cohmel of a Pbot- 
Kegiinent ; and Alured had char^a' of the Jjife-Guard of the House 
and the Council at Westminster. — All these appointments were* 
actually made ; other eoloiu lcies proliably stood ovm* for con- 
sideration. — In the Jijytrnah Lambert is styled “Major-General 
Lninbeit,'' lait that was only by conrte.sy. lie had no commission 
with that title ; and laidlow makes a point of markiiiLt this by 
always calling him “ (,'olonel Lambert ” only. llis ilistinefion was 
in holding two colonelcies toge*ther, one of Foot and one of Horse. 

II. F<jk Skua’ICE in S(:oti..\m»: — H ere, ])robably beeaiise of 
Monk's jjussive rc.-i.-tance, the* reorganization was bss completely 
carried out; but the intention .s(;ems to have; been that Monk, 
though in c(;urtesy lie might still ])e called “General Monk,” 
should have only, by actual commission, the same distinction of 
double colonelcy that i^ambci t had in England. He had a Regiim‘nt 
of Foot and abso one f»f Horse; ainl among the other Colonels 
were, or were to l>e, Thomas Talbot (at Edinburgh), Timothy 
AVilkes (at Ixjith), Jtalph (’obbet (at Glasgow), Roger Sawrey (at 
Ayr), Charles Fairfax (at Aberdeen), Tliomas llf'ail (at Stirling, 
with Jolin Clohery for his Lieutenant-(Joh>m*l), Henry Smith (at 
Inverness), Jcdin ih'ersoji (at lA*rth), tlie veteran 'J’homas Morgan 
of Flanders celebrity (a Dragoon ilegiment), and Philip Twistleton 
(a Hor.sf* Regiment). One or two of these were suhstitutioua for 
officers whom Monk preferred. 
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II. Ireland. 

Commander-in-Chief : Lieutenant-General Edmund Ludlow. 

IjIuIIow, after having been commissioned to an Englisli Colonelcy 
of Loot, was removed to tliis higher j)ost, in succession to Henry 
(Jroinwell, July 1, not with the title of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
hut with the militaiy title of “Lieutenant-General of Horse.” 
For the Civil (jovernnKuit of Ireland there were associated with 
him, under the title of Commissioners, Colonel tlohn Jones, 
William Steele, Hohert Goodwyn, Colonel ]\Iatthew Tomlinson, 
and ]\liles Corbet. Ludlow did not go to Ireland till late in July 
or early in August; and he had stipulated, in accepting the Iiish 
coinmand-in-ehief, that he should beat liberty to return to England 
on occasion. 

Probably because Ludlow’s recommendations from Ireland were 
waited for, fewer commissions were actually issued for Ireland 
tliaii for England and Scotland. Ludlow himself, with Lambert 
and l\ronk, had the distinction of a Colonelcy of Horse and one of 
Foot togcthei*; and other Colonels apj>ointed were Thomas Cooper, 
iliehard Lawrence, Alexander Brayfield, Thomas Sadler, and Henry 
]\larkham, for Eoot-Ilegiments, and Jerome Zanchy, Peter Wallis, 
and Daniel Axtell, for Horse- Regiments. Sir Hardress Waller, 
Sir ( 'harles (k^ote, Theophilus Jones, and others to be heard of in 
Ludlow’s memoirs, were still on duty in their old Colonelcies when 
he arrived in Ireland. 

In exactly tln^ same way was the Navy to be brought 
within Pari iameni ary grasp. John Lawson, an assured 
Commonwealth’s man, having been appoinbal Vice-Admiral 
and Coinmander-in-Chief in the narrow seas (to counterbalance 
the Cromwellian Montague), received his commission Iromtlie 
Speaker’s hands on the 8th of June ; such captains and other 
oflicers for Lawson’s Fleet as were at hand received their 
commissions in the same manner ; and commissions signed by 
the Speaker were sent out to the llag^-ofllcers, captains, and 
lieuLaiants in IMontagues Baltic Fleet. — More a matter of 
wonder still was the re-organization of the Alilitia of the 
Cities and Countius of all England and Wales. The regular 
Army could not but remark the extreme attention of the 
Parliament to the recruiting and re-ofliceriug’ of this vast 
civilian soldiery. A Bill for settling the Militia, brought 
in on the 2iul of July, passed on the 26th; and from that 
time there was a stream of Militia oflicers from the counties, 
just as of the Regulars, to receive their conimissious from the 
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Speaker. Old Skippon was re-appointed in his natural position 
as Major-General of the Militia for the City of London (July 
27) and Comniander-in-Chief of all the Forces within the 
Weekly Bills (Auq*. 2) ; and Lord ^layor John Ircton was 
one of the City Colonels.^ 

The energetic little Rump and its Council were in the 
midst of all this re-organizing* and re-ollicering of the Forces 
of the Commonwealth when a denuind suddenly burst upon 
them for the actual service of a portion of those forces, such 
as they were. 

After a long period of judicious cpiiet, Hyde and the other 
Councillors of Charles abroad, in advice with the Royalists at 
liome, had resolved on testing the King’s improv(‘(l chances 
by a general insurrection. The arrangements had ])een made 
chiefly by Jlr. John Mordaunt (see ante p. 337), Sir John 
Greenville, Sir Thomas Feyton, Mr. Arthur Annesley, and ^Ir. 
AVilliam Legge. These five had been the authorized commis- 
sioners for the King in England since ^Farch last in place of 
the former secret commissioners of the S(‘aled Knot; and 
i\[ordaunt had been in Brussels to consult with (diari(*s. 
In idea at least tin* arrangements had been most for- 
midalde. The conspiracy had its network through all 
3’mgland and Wales, and included not only tlu^ old 
Royalists, but also the more numerous Presbyterians and 
other baulked Cromwellians, now' known collectively as 
“new Royalists.” iMordaunt himself, witli other friends, 
had undertaken Surrey; Sir George Booth was to l(‘ad in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, where his influence with the 
Presbyterians was boundless; (dd Sir Thomas Middleton 
was to head the rising in Shropshire and Flintsliire; the 

^ I liave cornpiltMl llicsrHists nf naiiu-s, in;rs of ret/iunMits Eiij^lnrul anti 

vith ftoriif* JaLoiir, fioni lli** ( 'oiunion.s * lanU within tin*. Irw jnonths umhT 
.Journals of .May — hy r*;- aii«l shiftinj/s <*f n f'iiinMitM, <tr of 
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aic horiti. s lor soiiK* jiartifulaiN, Tlu*n; .d Scf^tlaiid. I ha\»* put Overtoil 
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of actually ai*f>ointf'd Colonels. I'o^sihly f-ause ijo was joa/h- (h>\crnor of Hull; 
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is hardly po;s.“»i hlu ; for there W’ere shilt- been chicliy iu Scotland. 
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Earl of Stamford that in Leicestershire ; Lord Willoughby 
of Parham that in Suffolk ; Colonel Egerton that in 
Staffordshire ; Colonel Rossiter that in Lincolnshire ; Lord 
Herbert and Major-deneral Massey were to rouse AVorces- 
tershire, Gloucestershire, and the Welsh border ; and there 
were commissions from Charles to known persons in other 
counties, with blank commissions besides. The Duke of 
Buckingham, the f'arls of Manchester, Derby, North- 
ampton, and Oxford, Lord Fairfax, Lord Bruce, Lord 
Falkland, Ijord Falconl)ridge, Sir William W^aller, Colonel 
Popham, Colonel Ingoldsby, ]\Ir. Edmund Duntdi, and 
many others, were all implicated, or reported as implicated. 
Major-General Browne had bt‘en sounded, with a view to 
a rising of the London Presbyterians. IMoreover, there had 
been communications from Charles himself to Admiral 
Montague in the Bailie, begging him to declare for the 
clause, and bring his fleet, or at least his own ship, home for 
use. Th(‘re had been special devices also for bringing Monk 
into the confederacy. “ I am confident that George Monk 
can have no malice in his heart against me, nor hath he done 
anything against me which I cannot easily pardon,” Charles 
had written to Sir John Greenville on the 21st of July, 
authorizing him to treat with IMoiik, who was a distant 
relative of Greenville’s, and to offer him whatever reward in 
lands and titles he might himself propose as the price of his 
adhesion. AVith this letter there had gone one to bo con- 
veyed by Greenville to Monk. “I cannot think you will 
decline my interest,” Charles there said, adding various kind 
ex])ressions, and olfering to leave the time and manner of 
Monk^s declaring for him entirely to Monk’s own judgment. 
The letb'r had not yet been delivered, but much was expected 
from it. Meanwhile, as it was deemed essential to the success 
of the insurrection that Charles himself should come to 
lingland, he, Ormond, the Earl of Bristol, and one or two 
others, went, with all possil)le privacy, from Brussels to 
Calais. The Duke of York was to follow tliem thither, or 
to Boulogne ; and all were to embark together.^ 

' Clarendon, 868—870 ; Phillips, 610 and 619 — 651 ; Guizot, 191—201. 
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As usual, there was great bungling. On the one hand, 
Thurloe’s means of intelligence being still wonderlully good, 
if only because the Royalist traitor Sir Richard Willis still 
maintained with him the curious com})act made with 
Cromwell, and Thurloe’s information being* at the disposal 
of the Rump (iovernment, there had been time for some 
precautions on their part. Through the whole of July 30 
and July 31 the Council, w’ith Whitloeke for President, 
were busy with examinations. (3n the other hand, and 
chiefly through the agency of Willis himself, doubts and 
hesitations had already arisen among the confederates. It 
had all along been Willis’s good-natured policy to balance 
his treachery in revealing the Royalist plans by presenting 
his Iriends from running* upon ruin by exeeiiting those ]»lans ; 
and this policy he had again been pursuing. Now’, though 
Charles had l>y this time been made awaii* of Sir Hichanrs 
long course of treachery, aiul had privately infornuMl IMor- 
daunt of the extraordinary discovery, tin? iaet had been too 
little divulged to destroy the ellects of Sir Richard’s counsels 
of wariness and delay, agreealde as these natundly were to 
men fearing* for their liv’es and estates ainl remembta'ing* the 
failure of all previous insurrections. In short, whatever w'as 
the cause, August 1, wdiich had been the day fixed for a 
simultaneous rising in many j)laees, passed with far less 
demonstration than had been promise<l. Mordauiit and a 
few of his friends tried a rendezvous in Surrey, only to 
find it useless ; in several other places those who straggl(‘d 
together dispersed themselves at once ; in (iloucestershire, 
where Major-fjeneral ^lassoy, Lord Herbert, and their 
associates, did appear more openly, the allair emh.d in th (3 
arrest or surrender of the leaders, ^lassey (fseaping after 
having been taken. Only in Cheshire, where Sir George 
Booth was the leader, did a considerable body rise in arms. 
Booth, the Earl of Derby, Colonel J'^gerlon, and a number of 
others, having met at Warrington, issued a proclamation in 
whieli no mention was made of the King, but It was merely 
declared that certain “Lords, (ientlcmen, and Citizens, Ereo- 
holders and Yeomen, in this once happy nation,’’ tired of the 
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existing* anarchy and tyranny, had resolved to do what they 
could to recover liberty and free Parliamentary Government. 
Hundreds and hundreds ilocking* to their standard, they 
marched on Chester and took the city without op])osition, 
though the castle held out. The agitation then extended 
itsclt* into 1^'lintshire, where the -aged Sir Thomas INfiddleton 
distinguished himself by brandishing his sword in the mar- 
ket-place of Wrexham and proclaiming the King. Various 
castles and garrisons in the two counties fell in, and 
Presl)yterian Lancashire was also in commotion. Sir (jeorge 
Booth found himself at the lu‘ad of between 4()()f) and 5000 
men, and it remained to be seen whether the movement he 
had begun so boldly in Cheshire, Flintshire, and Lancashire, 
might not spn^ad itself northwards, eastwards, and south- 
wards, and so do the work of the universal rising originally 
projected. It was hoped that his IVrajesty himself, instead of 
landing in the south of England, as had been proposed, 
would appear soon in the district that had so liappily taken 
the initiative^ 

Alter s(jme hesitations among the Ilumpers in liondon on 
th(‘ question what officer should be sxuit against Sir George 
Booth, it was resolved to send Lambert, lie set out on the 
6th ol' August, with three regiments of horse, three of foot, 
one of dragoons, and a train of artillery; and orders were sent 
for other forces to join him on his march, and for bringing 
two regiments from Ireland and three from Flanders. 
(k)mmunications were to be kept up between Lambert and 
the Council at A\'estniinster by messengers twice or thrice 
every day. Such incessant communication was very necessary. 
Over England, Scotland, and Ireland, the talk was of Sir 
George Booth\s Insurrection, with much exaggeration of its 
dimensions, and speculalion as to its chances. Old and new 
Iloyalists everywhere, and men who had not yet declared 
themselves llojalists, were waiting for news that might 
determine their course. — Above all, Monk at Dalkeith was 
looking southwards with interest, and timing the arrival of 

^ (naronaon, SOO— 871 ; Wlutlocke, IV. 355—350 ; Phillips, 049—652 (Avlicro 
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each post-bag in Edinburgh. lie had then a visitor at 
Dalkeith, in the person of his brother, the Rev. INIr. Nicliolas 
Monk, minister of Killiampton parish in Cornwall. This 
gentleman had come to lake home his daughter, who had 
been living with ]Monk, a suitable husband having now been 
found for her in England. Rut he had come on a little piece 
of business besides. Ilis Cornish living had been giv(ui him, 
about a year before, l-y Sir John Greenville ; and Sir John had 
thought him the very man to be employed in bringing round 
Monk to the King's interest. He had, accordingly, gone 
from Cornwall to London, had seen Greenville there and 
received instructions, and had also consulted Dr. Thomas 
Clarges, Monk’s brother-in-law, and his trusty agent in London. 
Clarges, without committing himself on the s])ecial subject of 
the mission, easily procured a }>assage to S(M)tland by sea for 
IMr. Nicholas Monk. He sailed for licith, Aug. 5. He had 
not run the risk of carrying with him the King's letters to 
]\ronk and Greenville; but he had got tlieir ^ul)stance by 
heart. And so, having first sounded Monk's domestii! 
chaplain. Dr. John Price, who was of Royalist proclivities 
tf)0, he had opened to ^VEonk the fact that his sole [)urpose 
in coming was not to bring back his daughter. He told him 
of the King’s commission to Gnamville to treat with him, of 
the King’s letter to himself, of the extent of the confederacy 
for the King in England, and of the hoi)es that Sir (K‘orge 
Booth’s rising in Cheshire would yet bring out the con- 
federacy in its full strength. This was late at night in 
Dalkeith House, when the two brothers were by tlnunselves. 
“The thinking silent General,” we are told, listened and 
asked a few que.^tions, but, as usual, said not a word expr(‘ssing 
either assent or dissent. Through the next few days he 
and Dr. Price, with Dr. Thomas Gumble, the Presbyterian 
chaplain to the Council in Edinburgh, and Dr. Samuel 
Barrow, chief physician to the Army in Scotland, were much 
together in private over a Remonstrance or Declaratory Letter, 
to be sent to the ruling Junto in Westminster, “the substance 
“ of which was to represent to them their own and the nation’s 
“dissatisfaction at tlie long and continued session of this 
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^‘Parliament, desiring* them to fill up their memhers, and to 
“ proceed in establishing* such rules for future elections that 
“the Commonwealth (xovernment might be secured by 
“ frequent and successive Parliaments.” The letter had been 
drafted by Dr. Price, agreed to at a meeting in Dr. Price’s 
room on Sunday after evening sermon, and signed by the 
four and by Adjutant Jeremiah Smitli ; and Adjutant Smith 
was waiting for his horse to go into Edinburgh, taking the 
letter with him for the signatures of other likely officers, 
when Monk returned lo the room and said it would l)e better 
to wait for the next post from England. Next day the post 
came, with such news that the letter was burnt and all con- 
cerned in it were enjoiiu'd lo secrecy. — The news was that Sir 
(leorge Eooth’s Insurrection had been totally and easily 
cTushe<l by Lambert (August 17-19). Colonel Egerton and 
other prisoiuu’s of importance had been taken ; Sir Thomas 
Middleton had capitulated ; Sir George Booth himself and the 
Ikirl of Derby had escaped, but only to be taken a few days 
afterwards.^ 

At Westminster, where the good news was received Aug. 20, 
and more fully Aug. 22 and Aug. 23, all was exultation. 
A jewel worth .-£d ()()0 was voted to Tjambert, and there were 
to be rewards to his officers and soldi(M*s out. of the estates of 
the delinquents. Since Lambert had gone, there had been 
farther s(‘arches after delinquents ; and, through the rest of 
August and the whole of Se])tend)er, both tlui Council and the 
House })roc(;eded with inquiries and examinations relating to 
the Insurrection. Among those committed to the Tower, 
besides Sir (icorgi* Booth and Lord Herbert, were the Earl of 
Oxford, Sir William Waller (‘^upon suspicion of high treason,” 
aggravated by his refusal to pledge his honour not to act 
against the Government), Lord Ealconbridge (discharged on 
bail of .;6;K),00(), Oct. 8), and Sir Thomas Levent horpe. The 
Earl of Derby, the Earl of Chesterfield, and l^ord illoughby 
of Parham, in custody in the country, were to be brought to 
London ; proclamations were out against iMordaimt and 

1 Whitlockc, IV. a5G--3r)l) ; Phillips, (1.5*2 ; Skinner’s Life of Monk, 90—104 ; 
Wood’s Ath., IV. 815; Phillips, 052—053. 
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Massey; and the Duke of Buekingliam, Sir Henry Yelverton, 
the poet Davonant, the Earl of Stamford, Donzil Hollos, and 
many others, including* some Presbyterian ministers, were 
under temporary arrest or otherwise in trouble. Vane and 
Ilasilriij;' oondueted the inquiries as cautiously as possible, and 
with every desire not to multiply prosecutions too much. 
Thus, Admiral ^lontao-uc, who had suddenly left the Baltic 
Muth his whole tieet, ag'ainst the will and in sj)ite of 
the remonstrances of his fellow-plenipotentiaries, Sidney, 
Honeywood, and Boone, and who arrived olf the I'higdish 
coast Sept. 10. only to kno\v that the Royalist revolt was at 
an end, and that any intentions he may have had in connexion 
wdth it must be concealed, was not called in question for his 
strangle conduct. He came boldly to London, n‘})orled him- 
self to the Council of State, explained that he had come back 
for provisions, &c., and was more or less believed. — For, in 
fact, the Council itself, and the House itself, contained more 
open culprits. Sir Horatio Townshend had shown liiinsclf in 
bis true colours, and had been among the first apprehended ; 
and, though the wily Sir Anthony Ashh‘y Cooper cleared him- 
self before a committee of the Council a{)pointed to inv(‘stigato 
a charge against him, strong suspicions remained. On the 
8th of August, just after Lambert had marched ag.ainst 
Booth, tlu're had been a call of the House, with the result that 
!Mr. Peter Brooke and ^Mr. Edmund Dunch, two mciinbers 
who ha<l never attended and about whom there were evil 
reports, wen* fined each; and on the 18th of September, 

while Dunch’s fine was remitted on explanations given, 
Brooke, who had actually been in arms with Booth, was 
brought to the bar of the House in custody, disabled from 
sitting in Parliamenl, and sent to the Tower on a charge of 
high treason. Again, on the 30th of September, there was 
a call of the House, wdien fines of ./7100 were inflicted on 
Henry Arthington (/fee., 0-), John Carew 7f), Thomas 

Mackwortli (/fee., 0^ /f), Alexander Popham (0\ /f), 

Richard Norton (/fee., B, 0\ 0-, /f), and John Stephens 
(/fee., /f). These six, I imagine, were so punished as having 
never attended the House, and as notoriously contumacious 
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or disalTectecl. But the House took the opporluTilty of 
punishing* with smaller fines, ran^ini^ from .^£'5 to .^'40, 
twenty-five memhers who had been attendin.i:^ of late too 
Tioo-li^i^ontly; amon,<> whom were Lord Cliief Jnstioe St. John, 
Viscount Tnsle, Lord Commissioner Lisle, Colonel Hutchinson, 
and ColoiK'l Philip Jones. At the same time they made an 
example of IVTajor-Cionm'al Harrison (*AVc., 0 \ A). He, of 
eours(\ had never attended in the Bostored Hump, for the 
very j^ood reason that he had been Crom well’s chief aider 
and abettor in the dissolution of tlie Rump in April 1653. 
RemembiM‘ini>' tluit raet,th(‘ House now ejected him altogether, 
and declared him incapalde of ever sitting* in a Parliament. 
Th(‘r(‘ was, of course, no suspi<*ion of ///.v eoinjdieity with the 
Rf.yalists, nor of the (‘om])licity of many that had l)een lined 
. ^’5 or . 020 . Th(‘ House, in its hour of trium]>h, was merely 
set tl in O' all scores too'c'lher. — In what high spirits Lambert’s 
victory had ])ut the Rumpers a])pears from the fact that the 
House ordered th(» release of the Quaker James Xavier at 
last (Se])t. H), ami from such hall-jocular entries in the Order 
Books of the (\)uiieil (Aug. J22 as that Colonel 

Sydenham, Air. N(‘ville. or some other member of tlu* Council, 
or ]\Ir. Brewster, a member of the Parliament, should “have 
a fat bu(dv of this season ” out of the New Forest, Hampton 
(^airt Park, or souk* other deer-preserve of the Commonwealth. 
Th(‘ attendances in the Co\incil through August and Sep- 
temb(‘r averaged from twelve to sixteen, and generally included 
Whitlocke, Vane, Bradshaw, llasilrig, Scott, Johnstone of 
'VVarriston, Neville, Salway, Walton, Berry, and Sydenham. 
Fle(;twood and Desborough were more rarely present.^ 

Bre(;isely in this time ol’ triumph after Lambert's success did 
the Rumpers find leisure to address themselves to the question 
of the Form of (joverrinnuit they were to set up in tlie Com- 
monwealth belbre retiring from the scenr themselves. It was 

’ UoTiinions Joiirnnls of diitos jiikI of is a jr.?p in tin* s('n\'s nf tin* Onli*r Books, 
Anj?. 25 and II (Aslilt'V (Vojht); as |»iv.sfrvo«l in llu' Itoi'onl OUit’o. Ix*- 

VVllitl().Iv.^IV. :U>r) IIiuH«k\VII. bwen Scj)!.. ’2, B).VS, tlio dny beioro 

7IU"~7IU (aixMit Monta.LruiA ; ami OnltT Olivers ileatli ami Ani^. 11, 1051). Alter 
Books ul’ of State from Anp:. 11 Oct. ‘25, 10511, there is again a gap. 

to tlie end of September 10511. There 
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on the 8th of September that, after some previous debates in 
the House, it was referred to a committee of twenty-nine “ to 
“ prepare somethin to be offered to the House in order to the 
“ settlement of the Government of tliis Commonwealth.” The 
Committee was to sit from day to day, and to report on or 
before the 10th of October. Vane was named first on the 
Committee, which included also Ilasilrii^, AVhitloeke, ^larten, 
Neville, Fleetwood, Sydenham, Salway, Scott, Chief Justice 
St. Jolin, Downes, Strickland, and Sir Gilbert Pickering. 
What a work for a Committee ! It was predetermined, of 
course, that the Constitution they were to concoct was to be 
one suitable for a Free Commonwealth or Kepublic, without 
King*, Single Person of any other denomination, or House of 
Lords; but, even within that prt'lirnitation, what a range of 
possibilities! Nor were the Committ(‘e to be perpl(*X(?d only 
by the varieties of their own inventiveness in the art of (*onsti- 
tution-niaking. All the theorists ami ideologists (»f 1‘mgland, 
Scotland, and Ireland, were on the alert to help them, Lud- 
low’s summary of the various proposals made within the 
Committee its(*lf, or pressed upon it from the outside, is worth 
quoting. At this time,” he says, **tlu* o])inions of men were 
“much divided concerning a Form of Govanmnient to be 
“established amongst us. The great otiiecrs of tin* Army, as 
“I said before, were for a Select Standing Senate, to la* joined 
“to the Rt‘presentative of the People. Others laboured to 
“ have the supreme autliority to consist of an Assembly (rhosen 
“ by the Peo|)lo, and a CAumcil of State to lx* chosen by 
“that Assembly, to be vested with executive ])ower, and 
“accountable to that which should next sueee*('d, at which 
“ time the j)Ower of the said Council should det<*rinine. Some 
“ were desirous to have a Representative of the People oon- 
“ stantly sitting, but changed by a perp(?tual rotation. Others 
“proposed that there might be joined to the Popular Asseml>ly 
“a select number of men in the nature of tin? Laeedieinonian 
“Fphori, who should liave a negative in things wlierein the 
“ essentials of the Government should be concerm^d, such as the 
“exclusion of a Single Person, touching Liberty of Conscience, 
“ alteration of the Constitution, and other things of tlie last 
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“importance to the State. Some were of opinion that it 
“would be most conducive to the public happiness if there 
“mig*ht be two Councils chosen by the People, the one to 
“ consist of about 300, and to have the power only of debating 
“ and proposing laws, the other to be in number about 1000, 
“ and to have the power finally to resolve and determine — 
“ every year a third part to go out and others to be chosen in 
“ their places.” There were differences, Ludlow adds, as to the 
proper cornjiosition of the body that should consider and frame 
the new Constitution. Some were for referring the delibe- 
ration to twenty Parliament men and ten representatives of 
the Army, and proposed that, when these had agreed on a 
model, it should be submitted first to the whole Army in 
a grand rendezvous. Parliament, however, had settled the 
method of procedure so far by appointing the present Com- 
mittee.^ 

Of th(^ varieties of political theorists glanced at by Ludlow 
the most famous at tliis time were the ITarringtonians or 
Ilota-men. Some account of them is hero necessary. 

Their chief or founder was James Harrington, quite a 
diffenuit jierson from the “Sir James Harrington” now of 
the Council of State. He was the “Mr. James Harrington” 
who had been one of the grooms of the bedchamber to 
Charles 1. in his captivity at Holmby and in the Isle of Wight 
(Vol. HI. p. 700). Even then he had been a political 
idealist of a certain Republican hishion, and it had been part 
of the King’s amusement in his captivity to hold discourses 
with him and draw out his views. — After the King’s death^ 
Harrington, cherishing very atfectionatc recollections of his 
Majesty pers<mally, had lived for some years among his books, 
writing verses, translating Virgil’s Eclogues, and dreaming 
dreams, l^spccially he had been prosecuting those specula- 
tions in the science of politics which had fascinated him since 
his student days at Oxford. He read Histories; he studied 
and digested the political writings of Aristoth*, Plato, Macchia- 
velli, Raeon, Hobbes, and others; he added observations of his 

^ ConiTiimia Journals of Sept. 8, 1659 ; Thomason Catalo^jne of Pamphlets j 
Ludlow, 674 — 676. 
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own, collected during^ his extensive travels in France, Germany, 
and Italy; he admired highly the constitution of the Venetian 
Rei^ublic, and derived hints from it ; and, altogether, the 
result was that he came forth from his seclusion with a more 
perfect theory and ideal of a body-politic, as he believed, than 
had yet been explained to the world, lie had convinced him- 
self “ that no government is of so accidental or arbitrary an 
institution as people are apt to imagine, there being in 
soeieties natural causes producing their necessary elfects, as 
well as in the earth or the air ” ; and one of these natural 
causes he had discovered in the great principle or axiom 
“that Empire follows the Balance of Property.” The troubles 
and confusions in England for the last few ages were to be 
attributed, he thought, not so much to faults in the governors 
or in the governed as to a change in tlie balance of property, 
dating from tiui reign of Henry VII., which had gradually 
shifted the weight of affairs from the King and Lords to the 
Commons. But all could be put right by adopting a true 
model. It must not be an arbitrary monarchy, or a mixed 
monarchy, or a mere democracy as vulgarly understood, or 
any other of the make-shift constitutions of the past, but 
something worthy of being called a Free and Ecpial Comnion- 
wealth, and yet conserving what was genuine and natural in 
rank or aristocracy. The basis must be a systematic classifi- 
cation of the community in accordance with facts and needs, 
and the arrangements such as to give full liberty to all, 
while distributing power among all in such ways and pro- 
portions as to keep the balance eternally even and make 
factions and contests impossible. These arrangements, as he 
had schemed them out, were to be very numerous and com- 
plicated, every kind of social as.semblage or activity, from the 
most local and parocliial to the most general and national, 
having an exact machinery provided for it ; but two all- 
pervading principles were to be election by Ballot and 
rotation of Eligibility. — Harrington’s ideal had been set 
forth in a thin folio volume, entitled The ComMonweaUh ofi 
OceatWy published in 1656, and dedicated to Cromwell. Thej 
book was in the form of a political romance, with high 
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flown dialog'iies, and a very fantastic nomenclature for liis 
proposed dig*nities and institutions, throwing the whole into 
the air of poetic or literary whimsy. There was, how- 
ever, an elaborate exposition of the system and process 
of the Ballot. Though too fantastic for direct effect, the 
book had been a good deal talked of, and had procured 
for the autlior not only a considerable reputation, but also 
some following of disciples. One of these, and his intimate 
friend, was the llcpublican frec-tliinker Henry Neville. There 
had also been some criticisms by opponents, Royalist and 
Republican; in answer to which Harrington, in 1658, had 
published a second treatise, called The Prerotjafive of Poimlar 
(loiertimeuf, re-interpreting and vindicating the doctrines of 
the Ocea?/a, but more in a style of direct dissertation. — The 
Harringtonians were by this time pretty numerous. Besides 
Neville there were perhaps six or eight of them among the 
llumpers themselves. Why, then, should there not be an 
eflbrt to impregnate the ‘‘ Good Old Cause,” sadly in need of 
new impregnation of some kind, with a few of the essential 
Ilarringtonian principles ? By Neville’s means the effort had 
been actually made in the Parliament. On the 6th of July 
there had been presented a petition from “ divers well-affected 
persons,” to which the ])etitioners “ might have liad many 
thousand hands ” besides their own, had they not preferred 
relying on the inherent strength of their case. The answer 
of the House, through the Speaker, had been most gracious. 
They })erceived that this was a petition without any private 
ends and only for public interest”; and they assured the 
petitioners that the business to which the pi‘titioii referred, 
viz. the settlement of a Constitution for the Coinm on wealth, 
was one in which the House intended “to go forward.” 
There is nothing in the Journals to indicate the nature of 
the petition ; but it had be(‘n drawn up by Harrington and 
may b(» read in his Works. It abjured, in the strongt'st terms, 
Kingship or Single-Person Sovereignty in any form, and par- 
ticularly “ the interest of the late King’s son ” ; but it repre- 
sented the existing state of things as chaotic, and urged the 
adoption of a definite Constitution for England, the legislative 

ii2 
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part of which should cousist of two Parliamentary Houses, 
both to be elected by the whole body of tlie People. One was 
to contain about 300 members, and was to have tlic power of 
debatinf^ and propourulin^ laws ; the other was to be much 
larger, and was to pass or reject the law^s so propounded. Great 
stress was laid on Rotation in the elections to both. There 
cannot,” said the petitioners, “bo a union of the interests of 
“ a whf)le nation in the Government where those that shall 
“ sometim('s g*overn be not also sometimes in the condition of 
“ the t^overned ” ; and lumeo they proposed that annually a 
third part of (‘ach of the two Houses should wheel out of the 
House, not to be re-eli^ible for a considerable ])eriod, and their 
places to be taken by newly elected members. Thus every 
third year the stud* of each House would l)e entirely ehan^ed. 
— Not content with petitionini** Parliament, the Harrin^- 
tonians disseminated their ideas vi^^nrously through the press. 
A Dimvirfio fi/imv’nffj that the spirit of a Partiamrnt with a 
Council in the intervals is not to he trusted for a Settlement^ 
lest it introduce Monarch?/^ was a pamphlet of Harrington’s, 
published duly 28; another, publislnnl Aug. 31, was entitled 
Aphorisms Toliticat, and consisted of a series of l)ricf proposi- 
tions : e. g. “ Nature is of God,” “ The Union with Seotlancl, 
as it is vulgarly discoursed of, is destructive both to the hopes 
of a Commoinvealth and to Ijiberty in Scotland.” There 
were to bo other and still other publications, by Harrington 
or his disel])les, through the rest of the year, including, for 
popular etfeet., a. (’ 0 ])per engraving of an Assembly in full 
session, watching the dropping of noble voting-balls into 
splendid urns. Rut this was not all. The Harringtonians 
set up their famous debating club, called The Rota, “ In 1659, 
“ in the beginning of Michaelmas term,” says Anthony Wood, 
they had every night a meeting at the then Turk's Head 
“in the New Palace ^’ard at Westminster (the next house to 
“ the stairs where people take w\ater), called jMiles’s coffee- 
“ house — to which place their disciples and virtuosi would 
“ commonly then repair : and their discourse's about Govern- 
“ ment and of ordering of a Commonwealth were the most 
“ ingenious and smart that ever wxre heard, for the arguments 
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“ in the Parliament House were but hat to those. This 
“ had a ballotins^ box, and balloted how thiniLJCS should be 
“carried, by way of fentamens ; which being* not used or 
“ known in Kngland before upon this account, the room every 
“ evening* was very full. Besides our author and II. Neville, 
“ who were the prime men of this club, were Cyriaek Skinner, 
“ . . . . (which Skinner sometimes held the chair), Major 
“ John AVildman, Charles Wolseley of Stafford si lire. Hog. 
“ Coke, AVill. Poulteney, afterwards a knight (who sometimes 
“held the chair), Joh. Hoskyns, Joh. Aubrey, Maximilian 
“ Pettie of Tetsworth in Oxfordshire, a very able man in these 
“ matters, . . . Mich. Mallet, Ph. CartercLt of the Isle of 
“ (luernsey. Franc. Cradock a mercihant. Hen. Ford, Major 
“Vernier, . . . Tho. Marriett of Warwickshire, Henry Croone 
“ a physician, Edward Bagshaw of Christ Church, and some- 
“ times Rol). AVood of Jjinc. Coll., and James Arderne, then or 
“ soon afterwards a divine, with many others, besides an- 
“ tagonisfs and auditors of note whom I cannot now name. 
“ Dr. Will. Pett}" was a llota-man, and would sometimes 
“trouble Ja. Harrington in his Club; and one Stallbrd, a 
“gent, of Northamptonshire, who used to be an auditor, did 
“ with his gang come among them one evening very mellow 
“ from the tavern, and did much alfront the junto, and tore in 
“ pieces their orders and minutes. The soldiers who commonly 
“ were there, as auditors and spectators, would have kicked 
“ them down stairs ; but Harrington’s moderation and per- 
“ suasion hindered them. The doctrine was very taking, and 
“ the more because as to human foresight there was no possi- 
“ bility of the King’s return. The greatest of the Parliament 
“ men hated this design of rotation and ballotting, as being 
“ against their power. Eight or ten were for it.” By AVood’s 
dating in this passage, the Harrington or llota Club must 
have been in full operation shortly after the appointment, 
Sept. 8, of the great Committee of Parliament on the new 
Constitution. Neville was one of that Committee, and the 
popularity of the Club among the soldiers and citizens must 
have strengthened his hands in the Committee. Indeed for five 
months the Rota Club was to be one of the busiest and most 
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attractive institutions in London, yielding more amusement 
of an intellectual kind than any such meetings as those of the 
few physicists left in London to be the nucleus of the future 
Royal Soci(‘ty. It is worthy of remark that Harrington and 
tlie chief Harringtonians looked with contempt on these 
physical philosophers. Wliat were their occupations over 
drugs, water-tubs, and tlu^ viscera of frogs, compared with 
great researches into Inirnan nature and plans for the govern- 
ment of states ? Dr. William Pettys who belonged to both 
bodies, seems to liave taken ])leasure in troubling the Rota 
with his doubts and interrogatives.^ 

While the Rota was holding its first meetings, the Rump 
and the Wallingford-House Party were again in deadly 
(piarr(‘l. More and more the resolute proceedings of the pure 
Republicans for subject ing the Army completely to tlie Parlia- 
ment hatl alienated the Army magnate's. The reviewing by 
Parliament of all nominations for commissions, the discharg- 
ing of this ollicer and the bringing in of that, the delivering 
out of the commissions by the S])eaker to the officers indi- 
vidually, were brooded over as insults. What was the in- 
trinsic worth of this little St)-callcd Parliament, what were its 
rights, that it should so treat the Army that had set it up, 
and one company of which could turn it out of doors in five 
minutes ? Though brooding thus, the Army chiefs had con- 
tented themselves with rare attendance in the House or the 
Council, and had made no active demonstration. They 
were perhaps doubtl’ul whether the spirit of submission to the 
Parliament might not be now pretty general among the 
inferior odieers, all with their bran-new commissions from the 
Speaker himself. Rut the insurrection of Sir George Booth, 
and the march of Ijaml>ert’s brigade into Cheshire to quell 
it, and the quick and signal success of that enterprise, had 
given them the opportunity of testing the Army’s real feel- 
ings. Had not the Army now again a title to remember that 
it ought to be something more than a mere instrument of the 

' IIan*ingt<m*H W'orks (large folio, a, 1659; rataloguo of the Thomason 
17‘27\ with Toland’s Life of ILiiTiiigton I’ainphlets (for (latest, with inspection 
(1699) jirefixeil ; Wood’s Ath., III. of first editions of some of Harrington’s 
1115 — 1126; Commons Journals, July Pamplilets iu the Thomason Collection. 
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existino^ civil authority? Was it not still the old English 
Army, always doing* the real hard work of the State', and 
entitled therefore to some real voice in State-a flairs ? Where 
would the Rum]) have been, where would the Republic have 
been, but for this service of Lambert’s brigade ? These were 
the questions asked in Lambert’s brigade itself, more free to 
put such questions and to discuss them because of the dis- 
tance from London; but there were communications Ix'tween 
Lambert/s brigade and the cemtre at Wallingford House, with 
arrangements for concerted action. 

As was lltting, the tlrst bolt came from Ijaml)ert’s brigade. 
At a meeting of about lifty oflieers of that l)rigade, held at 
Derby on the 16th of Se]dembi‘r, it was agreed, after discus- 
sion, to a])point a small committee to draw uj) the sense of 
the meeting in due form. Lambert himself then came quietly 
to London, where he was on the 2()th, with several of his lead- 
ing oflieers. The issue of the committ(‘e left at Derby was a 
petition to Parliament in the name of “ the ()flie(‘rs und(?r the 
command of the Rigtit Honourable the Lord Lambert in 1-he 
late northern expedition.” The petition was to be j)reseiited to 
Parliament when fully signed ; but nu'anwhilea copy of it was 
sent up to Colonel Ashfield, Colonel (k)bbet, and Li(‘ut(*nant- 
Colonel Duckinfield, then in London, to be given, with a 
letter, to Fleetwood as Commander-in-chief, that so it might 
be brought before the General Council of Officers. On the 
22nd the House, having heard of the nature* of the Petition, 
required that the original document should be forthcoming 
for inspection, and that Fleetwood should at once produce his 
copy. The copy sufficed for all purposes of information. 
The Petition consisted of a Preaml>le and five Articles. It 
was full of a spirit of dissatisfaction, with com])laints of 
the prevalence everywhere of ^‘apostates, malignants, and 
neuters ” ; but its specific demands were two. One was 
that the semi-Cromwell ian petition of the General Council 
of Officers at Wallingford House of date May 12, 1659 (ante 
pp. 449-450), “ may not be laid asleep, but may have fresh life 
given unto it.” The other was that Fleetwood, whose term 
of office was just expiring, should be fixed in the Commander- 
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ship-in-cliief, tliat Lambert should be made general officer 
and chief commander next under him, that Desborough should 
be tlilrd as chief ofiiccjr of the Horse, and Monk fourth as 
chief commander of the Infantiy. On the 23rd these demands, 
and the attitude wliieh they sii 4 *nified, were discussed in the 
House, witli shut doors, and in ^reat excitement, Ilasilrig^ 
leading* the fury. Here was latent Croniwellianism, or 
threatened single-})erson (jovernment ovtT again, the soft 
Fleetwood to stop the gap meanwhile, but Lambert, once he 
was made gcmeral otiieer and nominally second, to emerge as 
the neAv Cromwell ! This was what was felt, if not said ; and 
it was [-(‘solved “That this Jlouse doth d(‘elarc that to have 
“ any mon^ gem'ral officers in the Army than are already 

s(‘ttled by the Parliament is needh'ss, chargeable, and 
“ dangerous to tlui (Commonwealth.” A motion for censur- 
ing the Petition was negatived by thirty-om^ to twenty-five 
(Neville and Scott telling for the minority); but it was 
ordered that Fleetwood should communicate the llesolntion 
to the oHioers of the Army and admonish them of their irre- 
gular proceedings.^ 

Wallingford House itself now took up the controversy. 
There were meetings and m<‘etings of the (General (youncil of 
the officers, cautious at first, but gradually swelling into a 
chorus of anger over the indignity put ujx)!! their brethren of 
liambert’s northern exp(‘dition. There were dissenters who 
wanted to wait and have INlonk's advice, but they were overborne. 
On tlu* 5th of October Desborough and some otliers wtu-c in 
the House with a petition signed by 230 officers tluni about 
London. It consisted of a long preamble and nine proposals. 
The preamble complained generally of the misrepresentation 
by some, “ to evil and sinister ends,” of the petition and 
proposals of the faithful officers of LamberPs brigade, and 
avowed the continued fidelity of the Army officers to Com- 
monwealth principles, their repudiation of single-person 
Government, and their desire to be at one with the Parlia- 
ment. The articles did not repeat the exact demands of the 

^ Commons Journals of dates; Pari. Hist., III. 1562; Phillips, 654—656 
(where the Petition itself is ijiveu). 
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petition of the Lambert brii^ade, but asked for an immediate 
settlement somehow of tlie Commandership-in-chief, for justiei* 
in all ways to the Army, and especially for a ^^uarantc'e that 
no ollicer or soldier should be cashiered “ without a due proceed- 
ini^ at a court-martial.” The debate on this Piditiori was 
begun on the 8th of October. The House was still in ii most 
resolute mood. They had received assurances from Monk oi‘ 
his decided sympathies with tiiem rather tlaui with the 
Wallingford-1 louse Council, and they believed still in the 
disinclination of many of the officers in Ihigland to follow 
Lambert and Desborough to extremities. Accordingly, taking 
up the pro])osals of the Petition one by one, tlu^y formulated 
answers to the first and second on Oct. 10, and answers to the 
next three on the 11th, all in a strain of high Parliamentary 
authority. At this point, however, the House int(‘rru[)ted its 
consideration of the Ptdltion to hurry through a Hill of very 
vital conse(]ucnce at such a juncture. It was a Ibll annulling, 
from and after IMay 7, 16.59, all Acts, Orders, or Ordinances 
passed l)y any Single Person and His Council, or by any 
jmdendod Parliament or other pretended authority between 
the lOlh of April 1653 (the day before Cromwcirs dissolution 
of the Uum])) and the 7th of May 1659 (the day of the H(‘stora- 
tionofthe Hum])), except in so far as these had Iiecn eonlirmed 
by the present Parliament, and farther declaring it high trciason 
for any person or ])ersons, after Oct. 11, 1659, to assess, levy, 
collect, or receive, any tax, impost, or moruy contribution 
whatsoever, on or from the subjects of the Commonwealth, 
without their consent in Parliament, or as by law might have 
been done before Nov. 3, 1640. This eom])rehensive Act, 
calculated to overawe the Army Magnates by debarring them 
from all power of money-raising, had been hurried through 
because of signs that nothing less would avail, if even that 
would now suffice. Not only had copies of the Army Pei ition 
of the 5th been circulated in print, but there had been letters, 
with copies of the Petition, to various important officers away 
from London, jMonk in chief, urging them to obtain subscrip- 
tions in their regiments, and forward the same immediately 
to Wallingford House. One such letter, signed by Lambert, 
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Desborono-h, Berry, Kclsay, Ashfield, Cobbot, Packer, Barrow, 
and Major Creed, liad been misdelivered by chance to Colonel 
Okey, now on the side of the Parliament ; and OIccy gave it 
to Ifasilrig. The letter itself was one on which action 
might b(? tak(*n, and an incident determined the House to 
very d(‘eisivc ac'tion indeed. Precisely on that 11th of October 
wb(‘n the House had formulated their answers to the Army 
Petition as far as to the fifth Article, and when they also 
passed the Hill so eomi)rehensively asserting and guarding 
their own sole prerogative, Mr. Nicholas Monk arrived in 
Jjondon from Scotland, with powers from his brotlier to Dr. 
Cla-rges to let the Parliamcmt know that he would stand by 
them against the Wallingford- House party, and would, if 
necessary, march into l^lnglaiid for their sii])port. Next morn- 
ing, Oct. 12, this news was liuzzed among the lie])ublican 
leaders of ih(‘ House, and with ]>rodigious (?ll‘ect. The mis- 
delivered letter was read and discussed ; and, after a division, 
on tile |)revious (piestion, of lifty (Mildmay and Lister tellers) 
against fifteen (Colonel Rich and Alderman Pennington tellers), 
it was resolved “ That the several commissions of these several 
“persons, viz. Colonel John Lambert, Colonel John f)es- 
“ borough, Colonel James Berry, Colonel Thomas Kelsay, 
“ Coloml Richard Ashfield, Colonel Ralph Cobbet, Major 
“ Richard Creed, Colonel William Packer, and Colonel William 
“ Barrow, who have subscribed the said Letter, shall be, and are 
“ hendiy, made null and void, and they ami every of them be, 
“ and are hereby, discharged from all military employment.” 
The House then vested the entire government of the Army in 
a commission of seven, — to wit, Fleetwood, Ludlow, Monk, 
llasilr ig. Colonel Walton, Colonel Morley, and Colonel Over- 
ton, any three to be a quorum ; and, having orilered the 
regiments of Jlorley and Okey, and a part of that of Colonel 
Mosse, to be on guard in Westminster through the night, 
they rose with the consciousness of a bold day's work.^ 

Next day, Thursday Oct. 13, there was no House at all. 
An entry in the Journals of the House, subseijuently inserted, 

' Commons Journals of dates ; Pari. Hist., III. 15C2 — S ; Phillips, 656 — 660 ; 
Skinner’s Life of Monk, 111 — 113. 
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explains why. “ This day,” runs the entry, “ the late Ih-in- 
“ cipal Oflieers of the Army, whose commissions were vacated, 
“drew up forces in and about Westminster, obstructed all 
“ passages both by land and water, stop])ed the Speaker on his 
“ way, and placed and continued guards upon and about the 
“ doors of the Parliament House, and so interrupted the 
“members from coming* to the IFouse and attending tlieir 
“ service there.” This is a very corrc'ct summary of the inci- 
dents of more than twelve hours. Lambert had resolved to 
do the feat, and he managed it in the manner deserilxMl. 
Morley^s regiment and ISlossc’s regiment werii faithfully on 
guard round the House as oi’dered, and Okey would have been 
there too had not his men deserted him; but the House 
was to remain empty. Lambert had taken care of that by 
posting regiments in an outer ring round Morhy’s and 
Mosse^s, so as to block all accesses. Spt‘ak(‘r Lcuithall, trying 
to pass in his coach, was stop])cd by Lieuttmant-Coloind 
Duckinfield, and turned back with civility to his house in 
Covent Carden ; and so with the members gcii(*rally. A few 
did break through and g(d in, among whom was Sir Peter 
Wentw7)rth, w'ho had come by water with a stout set ol‘ lK)at- 
men. This was in the morning ; and through the rest of the 
day Lambert was riding al)Out, coming up now and then to 
Morley’s men or Mosse’s and haranguing them. Would 
they suffer nine of their old oflieers to be disgraced and 
ruined ? There were w averings and slidings-o(f towards 
Lambert, perhaps a general bmdency to him ; l)ut for some 
hours the opposed masses stood within pistol-shot of each 
other, IMorley and Mossc refusing to yield their trust, and 
neither side willing to begin a battle. The citizens of London 
and Westminster waited the issue and had no desire to inter- 
fere. The Council of State, however, had met in Whit(*hall ; 
all stray members of the House, though not of the Council, 
had been invited to join them ; and there was thus a sufficient 
gathering of both parties to negotiate an agreenuuit. Not 
till the evening was this finally arranged ; but then orders 
were sent out, in the name of the Council of Slate, to the 
regiments on both sides to go peaceably to their (quarters. 
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The orders were most ^yladly obeyed. The information that 
went forth to llio eitizons, and tliat was circulated over the 
country in loiters, was that the Council of Officers had 
been necessitated to ol)struct the sitting* of* the Parliament 
for the ])rosonl,” but would themselves take all necessary 
char<i[*e of the public peace till there should be a more 
rej^ular authority. Tn fact, the Hump had been dissolved 
:i second time after a restored session of live months.^ 


^ ('oiumDTiM .fduriials of tlate ; Phillips, G6I ; VV''hitlockc, fV. 301— 3Gh ; I>iullo\v, 
711 .'Hill 7-3— 7-0. 
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Second Section {continued), 

THE ANARCTrV, STAGE IJ. : Oil THE WALLTNfiFORD-HOCJSK 
interregnum: oct. 13, 1659 — dec. 26, 1659. 

THE WALLTNaFOUD-HOUSE GOVERNMENT : ITS COMMTTTFJ^ OF 
SAFETY: BEHAVIOUR OF lAJ[)LOAV AND OTHER UEADINCJ 
REPURLTOANS: DEATH OP BRADSHAW. ARMY-ARRANGE- 

MENTS OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT: FLEETWOOD, LAM- 
BERT, AND DESBOROUGH THE MILITARY CHIEFS: DE- 
CLARED CHAMPIONSHir OF THE RUMP BY MONK IN 
SCOTLAND: NEGOTIATIONS OPENED WITH MONK, AND 
LAMBERT SENT NORTH TO OPPOSE HIM: MONR’s MOCK 
TREATY WITH liAMBERT AND THE WA LLING FORD-HOUSE 
GOVERNMENT THllOUGTI COMMISSIONERS IN LONDON : 
ms PREPARATIONS MEANWHILE IN SCOTLAND: HIS 
ADVANCE FROM EDINBURGH TO BERWICK: MONK’s AltMV 

AND Lambert’s. — foreign relations of the walihng- 

FORD-TIOUSE GOVERNMENT : TREATY P>ETWI:EN FRANirE 
AND SPAIN: LOCKHART: CHARLES II. AT FONTARAIilA: 
GRADUAL IMPROVEMENT OF HIS CHANCES IN ENGLAND. 
DISCUSSIONS OF THE WALLING FORD-HOUSE GOVERN- 
MENT AS TO THE FUTURE CONSTITUTION OF THE COM- 
MONWEALTH : THE VANE PARTY AND THE WIHTLO(H\E 
PARTY IN THESE DISCUSSIONS : JOHNSTONE OF WARRTS- 
TON, THE HARRINGTONIANS, AND LUDLOW: ATTEMPTED 

CONCLUSIONS. MONK AT COLDSTREAM : UNIVERSAL 

WHIRL OF OPINION IN FAVOUR OF HIM AND THE RUMP: 
UTTER DISCREDIT OF THE WALLINOFORD-HOUSE RULE IN 
LONDON : VACILLATION AND COLLAPSE OF FLEETWOOD : 
THE RUMP RESTORED A SECOND TIME. 


For about a fortnight after Lambert’s co7/j) d'cHat, the Council 
of State of the Rump, havings become in a manner a party 
to that action, still continued to sit in Whitehall, on an 
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understanding with the General Council of the Officers meet- 
ing in Wallingford House. There are preserved minutes of 
their sittings to the 25th of October, from which it appears 
that the Laird of Warriston was in the chair once or twice, 
but Whitloeke ]wincipally. Bradshaw, who was then a dying 
man, had a])peared at one meeting, but only to protest that, 
“being now going to his God,” lie must leave his testimony 
against a compromise founded on perjury to the Republic. 
Ibit on the 2Gth of October, after much consultation, the 
Council of State gave ])lace to a new Supreme Executive, 
chosen by the Wallingford - House ofUciu’s, and called The 
Coinwiffee of St if e//j. It consisted of twenty-three persons, as 
follows : — 


Whit1(u‘lv(‘ (injch^ also Lonl Keeper of the Great Seaf, Nov. 1). 


(V)l()ncl TJohert iHiiiiett 
(Colonel daini's Berry 
Henry liraiidn'th 
Colonel John (derk 
J )esboroiigh 
Fl(‘(;twood 

Sir Janies Harrington 
(\)U»nol Hewson 
Cornelius Holland 
Alderman Ireton 
Sir Arehibald Johnstone of War- 
riston 


Lambert 

.Henry Lawrence 
(Joloiud llobert Lilbiirne 
Ludlow 
Alajoi* Sal way 

William Steele (Chancellor of 
Ireland) 

Walter Sti ickland 
Colonel William Sydenham 
Robert Thomjisoii 
Alderman Tielibournc 
Sir Henry Vane. 


The comliination of jiersoiis is curious. Some were mere 
inserted ciphers, and others would not act. Whitloeke, who 
was earnestly presseil by the officers to give to the body the 
Aveight and reputation of his presence, had very considerable 
liesitations, but did consent, chiefly on the ground, as he tells 
us, that he might be able to counteract the extravagant 
communistic tendencies of Vane and Salway, and so prevent 
mischief. It is perhaps stranger to find Vane and Salway 
themselves on the list. Of late, however. Vane had been 
detaching himself from the group of more intense Par- 
liamentarians and seeing’ prospects for his ideas from con- 
junction rather with the Army-men. So with Salway. 
Ludlow had been nominated on the new body at a venture. 
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Thinking h(3 might he wanted to help the Rump in their 
struggle with the Army, he had rcturaed from Treland, leaving 
Colonel John Jones as his locum teuem there ; and he had 
not heard the astonishing news of Laml>ert’s action till his 
landing on the Welsh coast. He had then wavered for a 
while between going back to Ireland and coming on to 
London, but had decided for the latter. Refore his arrival 
in town he had lieard of his nomination to the Committee of 
Safety and resolved not to accc^pt it. Tie was more willing 
than usual, however, to make the best of circumstances ; he 
consented even to shako hands with Lambert when ho first 
mot him ; and, though not concealing his o])inion that 
Lambert’s act had been utterly unjustiliabh', and that a 
restitution of the Rump oven yet was the only proper amends, 
ho would not go entirely with those friends of his who were 
working for that end, as he thought, too wildly and boister- 
ously, and too much with a view to more revenge. These 
were Hasilrig, Scott, Neville, Morley, Walton, and tlndr 
followers, among whom it is no surprise to lind Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper. I’hey, of course, had b(?en left out of tin* 
new Committee of Safety, as tlic open and irreconcileablo 
enemies of the system of things Lambert had brought in. 
Bradshaw, who would have been with thorn, died on the 
31st of Octolrer, five days after the constitution of the Com- 
mittee, leaving surely a most troubled world.^ 

Military arrangements had been made already (October 
]4_17J by the Wallingford-irouse Council. Fleetwood had 
been named Commander-in-chief of all the Armies ; Lambert 
Major-General of the Forces in England and Scotland; l)es- 
borough Commissary-General of the Horse; and these three, 
with Vane, Berry, and Ludlow, were to be the Committ(‘e for 
nominations of all Army-officers. Though this, with the 
omission of Hasilrig, was the very committee the Rum]) had 
appointed for the same business, Ludlow could not make up 
his mind to act on it. Disaffected officers, such as Okey, 
Morley, and Alured, had been removed from their commands ; 

I Council OnlcT Books from Oct. 13 716 — 718, and 720—731 ; Whitlocke, 

to Oct. 25, 1609; Ludlow, 706—713, IV. 365— 368; rhiJliiAS, 662. 
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Articles of War for maintaining^ discipline everywhere had 
been drawn out ; and the Committee of nominations was to 
see that the ollicers tlirou^hout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland should be men under engagement to the newly- 
established order. — It was foreseen that in this there would 
be great dillieulties. Even within England and Wales there 
might be many oflicers, besides those already discharged, 
wliose adhesion to the Wallingford-ITouse policy was dubious; 
and these had to bo found out. There was still greater uncer- 
tainty about Ireland, where Ludlow had for some months 
been master for the Rump. Thither, accordingly, there was 
des])at(*lu‘d Colonel Harrow, to be an agent for the Walling- 
ford-1 louse policy with Ludlow’s deputy Colonel John Jones, 
and with the oHieers of the Irish Army. But it was from 
Scotland that the hurricane was expected. Monk, having 
otfered to stand by the Hump against the Wallingford-IIouse 
party while y(*t the two were in struggle, had necessarily 
been omitted from that fourth Generalship, after Eleetwood, 
Lambert, and Desborough, to which he would doubtless have 
been appointed, in conformity with one of the proposals of 
the Lambert Brigade Petition of the preceding month, but 
for tliat predeclaration of his hostility. It had been sug- 
gested, indeed, that such an honour might pacify him; but it 
had Ix'en thought best to wait for farther evidences of his 
state of mind, and merely to despatch Colonel Cobbet to 
Scotland to give explanations to Monk himself and to probe 
also the feelings of his oflicers and soldiers. — They liad not to 
wait long. No sooner had Monk heard of Lambert’s coup 
(Vetat than he repeated his former determination most em- 
phatically, both by energetic procedure on bis own Scottish 
ground and by letters to all the four winds. “ I am resolved, 
“ by the grace and assistance of God, as a true Englishman,” 
he wrote to Speaker Lenthall from Edinburgh October 20, 
“ to stand to and assert the liberty and authority of Par- 
“liament; and the Army here, praised be God, is very 
“ courageous and unanimous.” There were letters to the 
same effect to Fleetwood and Lambert, to Ludlow and his 
substitutes in Ireland, to the commanders of the Fleet, and 
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to maDy private persons. Colonel Cobbet was not allowed to enter 
Scotland, but was seized at Berwick and put in prison. In short, 
before October 28, when the new Committee of Safety met for 
the lirst time in Whitehall, it was clear that Monk had con- 
stituted himself the anta^onist-in-chief of their <^overnment, 
and the armed champion of the dismissed Rump. 1 Iasi 1 ri^, Scott, 
Neville, and their comrades, were in exultation accordin^’ly.^ 

Two resolutions were immediately taken by the Committee 
of Saf(‘ty. It was resolved to attempt even then a negotiation 
with Monk ; and it was resolved to send Lambert north with 
a large force to ]>revent Monk’s march into Ihigland if tlie 
negotiation should fail. On the night of the 28th of October, 
Monk’s brother-in-law Ur. Clarges, and Colonel Talbot, one 
of Monk’s favourite officers, then in London, were sent for by 
the Committee, and asked to undertake the mission of p(‘ace. 
They willingly consented, and set out on the 20th, to be 
followed within a few days by six other missionaries for the 
.same purpose — Coloiuds Whalley and Goffo for the Wallingford- 
House officers, a Mr. Dean specially for Licet wood, and three 
Independent ministers, Caryl, Barker, and Hammond, on a 
religious a(*eount. There were letters in ]>lcnty also from 
Fleetwood and others. Monk was to be reasoned with from 
all points of view. Hut, on the Hrd of November, Lambert 
also set out for York, to join Colonel Robert Lillniriie then*, 
and gather forces to block the north of England against the 
possibility of Monk’s invasion.^ 

Monk, on his part, when Clarges and Talbot arrived in 
Edinburgh (Nov. 2), and Clarges had held his first long 
private discourse with him, was very willing to ficcrti to 
negotiate, and gave Clarges his reasons. Though he had 
represented his Army as unanimously with him, that was 
hardly the case. The re-modelling operations of the late 
Rump had jierturbed his Army considerably, displacing or 
degrading officers he liked, and inserting or promoting officers 
he did not want. Fortunately, most of the new officers had 

1 Whitlocko, TV. .W— 367 ; Ludlow, 2 Wliitlocke, IV. 368 -361); Pl.illii.s, 
710—712 and 728—720 ; Thillips, 663— 663 ; Hkiunv.v, 131, 140, and 112-143 i 
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not yet come to ilieir posts, and the old ones were still avail- 
able. But the roH'iments, or parts of reg-iments, in all their 
dispersed stations, at Edinburgh, Leith, Dalkeith, Stirling, 
Berth, (jlasg*o\v, Dundee, Aberdeen, Ayr, Inverness, and the 
r<‘moter Highland outposts, had to be manipulated^ weeded 
of o])positionists, and pulled g-radually together; and, as it 
tnrnc'd out, there were about 140 oppositionists among 
Monk’s own approved ofHeers of all ranks. To get rid of 
these, and otherwise to shape the Army to his mind, would 
take six weeks at least. Then, as he told Clarges, he 
should bo ready. His total force would consist of ten 
regim(*nts of foot (his own, Talbot’s, Wilkes’s, Ttead^s, Daniel’s, 
Fairfax’s, and those now calh'd Overton’s, Gobbet’s, Sawrey’s, 
and Smith’s), with two regiments of horse (his own and 
Twistleton’s) and one of dragooiis (that of the redoubted 
Morgan, now absent in England). By recent careful economy, 
he had .^70, ()()() in the bank ; his credit with the Scots was 
such tlmt he could have more on demand ; he had but to give 
permission, and the Scots themselves would flock in arms to 
his standard. He had resolved, however, that the perform- 
ance should be in substance wholly an English one, and that 
the Scots should be involved in it but indirectly and spar- 
ingly. Additional reasons for delay were furnished by the 
fact that the sympathy with Monk which he know to exist 
in England and Ireland had not yet had due development. 
In short, Monk and Clarg*cs agreed that it would be best to 
fall in with the offer of negotiation, in order to gain time ; 
and next day (Nov. 3), at a meeting of Monk’s officers. Colonel 
Wilkes, Lieutenant-Colonel Clobeiy, and Major Knight, were 
deputed to go into England as Commissioners for a Treaty, 
They had certain instructions given them, in which Monk 
himself “ invented matter to confound their debates.” They 
wore to insist on the restoration of the Rump, or, if the Rump 
would not be restored, then on a full and free new Parliament.^ 

1 riiillipvS, 063- 007, aiul Skniiicr, Chronicle^ is a contribution of 

133 — 13<5. l*hillips*s information about original history rather than a inei e com- 
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And SO, having dispatched the commissioners, Monk con- 
tinued his colloquies ^vith Clarges, sucli privileged persons as 
the physician Dr. Barrow and the chaplain Dr. Gumblc being 
admitted to some of them, but only C larges fathoming Monk’s 
intentions, and he but in part. When the Iiidep(‘ndent 
ministers and other envoys arrived, tlu‘re was a eonferenec at 
Holy rood House at which they made speeches, Monk listen- 
ing, but kce])iug his own mouth shut. Once, ind('ed, when 
Mr. Caryl warned him that war and bloodshed, if begun, 
would be “ laid at his door/’ lie burst out against Lambert 
and his parly, saying the^ had begun the war, and, if they 
continued in their course, he would “ lay them on their 
backs.” While the Independent ministers were yet in I'klin- 
burgh, doing their best, there was a more Wellcome advent in 
the person of Colonel INforgan (Nov. 8), He had been lying 
ill of gout at York, but had r(‘Cover(‘d so far as to be able to 
come to Edinburgh as a kind of messenger to IMonk from 
Lambert. He d(*livered his messag’c punetnally enough, ]>ut 
told Monk he was glad to be with him again, and would 
follow him implicitly whatever he did, being “ no statesman ” 
himself. ]\Ionk was vastly ])leased, looking* on Morgan, it is 
said, as worth more than all the 110 oflieers he had lost, 
hlorgan had, moreover, brought important communications 
from Yorkshire, which led IMonk to disiiatch Clarges and 
Talbot thither to establish an understanding with Lord 
Fairfax.^ 

Meanwhile Monk’s three Commissioners had arrived at 
York and been in parley with Lambert. Finding that the 
question of the restitution of the Rump was involved in tlunr 
instructions, he passed them on to London, having stipulated 
for a truce till the result should be known. On the 12th of 
November the Commissioners were in London ; and on the 
15th, after three days of consultation at Wallingford House, 
a treaty of nine Articles was agreed to, and signed by them 
on the part of Monk and the Army in Scotland, and by 
Fleetwood on the part of the Wallingford-House Council. 
There was great delight in Whiteliall over this result, and 
1 iniillips, 667— 069 ; Skinner, 138—140. 
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the Tower cannon proclaimed the happy reconciliation be- 
tween Monk and the Government. But Monk’s Commis- 
sioners had been too hasty, or had been outwitted ; and 
Clarg-es, who arrived in London that day, had come too late 
to stop them and spin out the time. A pledge of both 
j)arties against Charles Stuart or any single-person Govern- 
ment w^as in the forefront of the Treaty ; and the rest of the 
Articles simply admitted Monk and the oHieers of the Scottish 
Army to a share in the Government as then going on, and 
in C(*rtain arrangements which the Committee of Safety and 
the Wallingford-IIouse Council had been already devising on 
tlieir own account. Monk received the news at Haddington 
on the evening of Nov. 18; lie returned to Edinburgli next 
day, “ v(‘ry silent and reserved”; but that day it was re- 
solved by him, in consultation with some of his (fhief ofliecrs 
and with Dr. Barrow, to disown the Treaty — not, indeed, by 
actUi'il rejection of any of the Articles, but on the plea that 
several things had been omitted and that there must be for- 
ther specification. For this purpose it was pro))oscd that two 
Commissioners on IMonk’s part should be added to the former 
three, and that five Commissioners from the Army in England 
should meet these and continue the Treaty at Alnwick or 
some other indiflerent place near Scotland. When this 
answer reached London, Whitlocke, who had all along, as he 
tells us, protested that Monk’s object was delay only and 
“ that the bottom of his desigai was to bring in the King,” 
repeated more earnestly his former advice that Lambert 
should be pushed on to immediate action. “ Ilis advice was 
“ not taken,” says AVhitlocke, “ but a new Treaty consented 
“ to by Commissioners on each part, to be at Newcastle.” 
From about the !20th of November that was Lambert’s head- 
quarters, wliile INlonk, having left a portion of his forces be- 
hind him for necessary garrison purposes in Scotland, came 
on from Edinburgh to establish himself at Berwick with the 
rest. He was there before the end of the month. In the 
beginning of December 1659, therefore, the two Armies were 
all but facing each other, — Monk’s consisting now of about 
6000 foot and 1400 horse and dragoons, and Lambert’s of 
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between 4000 ancl 5000 horse and about 3000 foot : the excess 
in horse g’ivini^ Lambert a groat superiority. At ^Fonk’s 
back, moreover, there was no efrectivc support in case of 
failure, unless by that arming of the Scots which he was 
unwilling to risk, while to back Lamb(U*t there were about 
20,000 more regulars in 'khigland, besides a militia of 30,000, 
not to speak of the forces in Ireland, and the regiments in 
Flanders. lletweeu the two Armi(*s all that interv'cned to 
prevent conflict was the Treaty to be resumed at N(‘W(‘astle. 
Monk magnified the importance of that, but took great cani 
to postpone it. Wilkes, Clobery, and Knight, laid not re- 
turned from London, and were rather slow to do so and face 
Monk alter their blunder; and the two new Commissioners 
liad not yet l)e(*n a[)})ointed. Meanwhile letters and mes- 
sages ])asst'd between the two Armi(^s, and there were de- 
stndions from the one to the other.^ 

All this while the London Gov(‘rnment of the Committee 
of Safety had been attending as well as tiny could to such 
general business as belonged to tiuun in their doubk^ c\‘ipa- 
city of supreme executive and temj)orary (hdiberative. For, 
at the constitution of tlu^ body on the 2f)th of ()(dober, it. had 
been agre(‘d that they should not only exereisi*, th(‘, usual 
powers of a Coimeil of State, luit should also ])ros(‘eute that 
great (j nest ion of the futur(» form of the (Jovernment of the 
Commonwealth which had occupied the late Rumj). Tiny 
were to ])rosecutc this cjuestion in confiu’enee, if necessary, 
with the chief Army officers and others; and, if they should 
not (.*01110 to a conclusion within six we(*ks, tin? (pmstioii was 
to return to the Wallingford-J fouse Council itself.-^ 

In the matter of foreign relations the Committee of Safety 
had little to do, the arrangements of the late Rump for with- 
drawing from foreign entanglements still holding good for the 
present. Meadows, who had become tired of Ids agency with 
the two Scandinavian ]>owers, no longer such an inspiring 
office as it had been under the Protectorate, had ask(*d the 
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Rump more than once to recall him. He had remained in 
the Baltic to as late as OctoLer, but was now back in London, 
anxious about his own future and about his arrears of salary. 
If the present (jovernment should succeed, there mig’ht 
possibly be a revival of the Cromwellian policy of co-opera- 
tion with Cliarles Gustavus, and then the services of Meadows 
mi^lit be a^^ain in recpiest ; but meanwhile Algernon Sidney 
and the other plenipotentiaries sent by the Rump into the 
Baltic, though checking the heroic Swede and scorned by him 
in return, might represent the only policy yet possible. 
Downing, though also much exercised by the rapid turns of 
affairs, and thinking of scoundrel-like means for securing him- 
self, does not seem to have been so dissatisfi(‘d with his position 
at the Hague as Meadows was with his in the Baltic. He 
had come to London early in November ; a sub-committee 
of the Committee of Safety had hcen appointed to receive 
his report on present relations with the United Provinces ; 
and he was waiting for re-credentials. The Dutch Ambas- 
sjulor Nieuport, we may add, was still in London, as also 
the French Ambassador M. de Bordeaux, and other inferior 
foreign residcuits, but all meanwhile as mere on-lookcrs. — One 
inquires with most interest about Ambassador Lockhart. 
Since August^ he had been at or near St. Jean dc Luz, on the 
borders between France and Spain, charged, as Ambassador 
for the Rump, with the business of endeavouring to have 
the English Commonwealth included in the great Treaty then 
going on between Mazarin and the Spanish minister Don Luis 
de Haro, so that, when peace had been definitely concluded 
between Fmnee and Spain, there might be peace also between 
Spain and the Commonwealth. There he had been received 
with the utmost respect by Mazarin and with all courtesy by 
Don Luis de Haro, both of them frieiully enough to the purpose 
of his mission for reasons of their own. It was found, however, 
that the Peace between France and Spain was a matter of 
sufficient complication and difficulty in itself ; and so, though 
it was not finally concluded and signed till the end of Novem- 
ber, when it took the name of Thi‘ Treat f/ of the P^renee^, and 
secured, among many other things, the marriage of Louis XIV, 
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with the Spanish Infanta, Loehliart, knowing all to be settled, 
had taken his farewell. lie w.as in London on the 141h of 
November, in the very crisis of the negotiation between Monk 
and the new Government, but remained only a fortnight. 
Till P eace with Spain should be eoncluded by some means, 
his true place was at Dunkirk, for the reeovery of which Spain 
would now certainly wrestle, while Franco would also bid 
high for the acquisition, lie left London for Dunkirk on the 
1st of December, the issue between Monk and the new Govern- 
ment still undecided. — While Lockhart was on the scene of 
the great negotiation between Mazarin and Luis de Haro on 
the Spanish border, there had been the surprise of the arrival 
there of no less a })erson than Charles II. himself. In August 
we left him waiting anxiously at Calais, ready to embark for 
England on the due explosion there of the great pre-arranged 
insurrection of the old Royalists and new Royalists. He had 
lingered about the Fren(?h coast for some time ; but, when the 
revolt of Sir George Booth had collapsed, the notion of a new 
residence in Brussels after another of his failures had Ix^conui 
disagreeable to him. He did go to Brussels, but only to 
conceive the idea of a trip, half of ])leasure, half of spe^culation, 
to the scene of the great diplomatic eonfereiiees. Might not 
his interests be considered in the Treaty? IMazarin, who had 
no wish to see him at the conferences, declined to give him a 
passport ; but he risked the journey incofjnilo^ with Ormond* 
the Earl of Bristol, and one or two other attendants, going by 
a long and circuitous route, and finding much amusement by 
the way. As they approached their destination, there was an 
unlucky separation of the party into two, Ormond going on 
ahead for inquiries and appointing a place for their reunion. 
But for some days Charles and the Earl of Bristol were lost. 
Ormond, who had missed them at the appointed place, had 
gone on to Fontarabia, a small frontier town of Spain, and the 
residence of Don Luis de Haro during the Treaty, just as St. 
Jean de Luz, two or three miles off, but in the French terri- 
tory, was the residence of Mazarin. Sir Henry Bennet, the 
Ambassador for Charles at the Spanish Court, was already 
there ; and he, and Ormond, and Don Luis himself, were in 
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no small anxiety. At length it appeared that the fugitives, 
on hilse information that the Treaty was already concluded, 
had gone into Spain on their own account, bound for Madrid 
itself, and had got as far as Saragossa. Fetched back to 
Fontarabia, they were received with all politeness and state 
by Don Luis, 13 ut, though they remained some time, the 
Treaty was so far settled that Charles found that nothing 
could be done for his interests through that means. Mazarin, 
indeed, resimting his intrusion, and his passage through 
France without leave, refused to see liim, and gave orders 
also that Sir Henry Jlennet should not bo admitted. With 
only general assurances of good wishes from the Spanish 
minister, a present of 7000 gold pistoles for “ the expenses 
of his journey,” and promises of farther consideration of his 
case when tlnu’c should be opportunity, Charles returned 
through f^'anco by Paris, and was back in Brussels in De- 
cember, just about the time when Lockhart was back in 
Dunkirk. They had been crossing each otller^s paths and were 
again near neiglibours. — Although the late Bump (lovernment 
had taken some alarm at Charles’s visit to Fontarabia, and 
had made remonstrances on the subject of his passage through 
France, it was now known that there was no danger of action 
for Charles either by France or by Spain. The danger, indeed, 
was of a more subtle and incalculable kind, and within the 
Commonwealth itself. We have seen how naturally the 
baulked Cromwellianisni of the epoch of the dissolution of 
Richard’s Parliament and the overthrow of his Protectorate 
tended to transmute itself into Stiiartism, and how much of 
the strength of Sir (xcorge Booth’s insurrection consisted of 
new Royalism so produced. What we have now to add is 
that every baulked or defeated cause in succession within the 
Commonwealth yielded in the same way potential capital 
for Charles. The cause of Charles was like an ultimate refuge 
for all the disappointed and destitute. Those who had not 
already been driven into it were ruefully or gladly looking 
forward to it. Even among the extreme Rumpers or pure 
Republicans, now maddened by Lambert’s coup (relate there 
were some, Colonel Herbert Morley for one, who were feeling 
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cautiously for ways and means of forgiveness at Brussels. 
Nay, in the present Committee of Safety and in the Walling- 
ford-llouse Council associated with it, tliere were some lully 
prepared, should this experiment also fail, to help in a resto- 
ration of the Stuarts rather than go back into th(‘ Bopub- 
liean grasp of Scott, Neville, and Ilasilrig. There was a 
vague common cognisance of this convergence of so many 
separate currents to one final reservoir. It showed itself in 
mutual iiccusations of that very tendency of which all were 
conscious. Every party of Commonwealth’s men accused 
every other party of a design to bring the King in, and every 
party so accused repudiated the charge with such strength of 
language as to beget the suspicion, The Lady protests too 
much, methinks.” On the other hand, the uneasy common 
consciousness dis])osed people to be practically somewhat 
tolerant. When no one knew what might happen to him- 
self, why should he indict his neighbour for treason ? On 
some such ground it may have been, as well as to try tt> 
win grace with the Presbyterians or new Royalists, that the 
])resent (lovernment did not proceed with tln^ trials of the 
lords and gentlemen committed for high tr(s‘ison for their 
concern in the late Insurrection, but released all or most of 
them. Lords Northampton, Falkland, Herbert, Howard, and 
others had been released November 1, and Sir (ieorge Booth 
himself was set at liberty on the Oth of ])(‘(!ember.^ 

In the matter of a new Constitution for the future the pro- 
cedure of tlic Committee of Safety had been not uninteresting. 
On the 1st of November they had referred the subject to a 
sub-committee, consisting of Vane, Whitlocke, Fleetwood, 
Ludlow, Sal way, and Tichbourne ; and on this sub-corn mittco 
Ludlow did consent to act. In facL howevc*r, the Cencral 
Committee and the Wallingford-llouse Council kept along 
with the Sub-Committee in the great discussion.- 
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The Kingship of Charles Stuart was, of course, an utterly 
forbidden idea in the delibtjrations. The idea of a revival of 
any form of the Protectorship, whether by the recall of 
Richard, or by the election of Fleetwood or Lambert, was 
equally forbidden, although thei’e had been whispers of the kind 
about Wallingford House, and Richard was understood to be 
hovering near, in ease he should be wanted. “ Such a form 
“ of (jtovernment as may best suit and comport with a Free 
State and Commonwealth, without a Single Person, King- 
“ ship, or House of Peers,’* was what had been solemnly 
promised in the first public declaration of the present powers ; 
and to that all stood pledged. This, of course, involved a 
Parliami'nt. Rut what Parliament or what sort of Parlia- 
ment ? The Idle Itenip reinatuled at once loith fall authority^ 
Ludlow was bound to say, and did say ; but, as that was out 
of the question with all the rest, he could suppose himself 
outvoted on that, and go on. lUcharcTs late Parliamenl had 
been the murmur of some outside, perhaps not the least 
sensible in the main ; but the suggestion passed, as mean- 
ingless without Richard himself. The Long Parliament as it 
was before it became the Ihimp^ i. e. with all the survivors of the 
illegally secluded members cf\(Sill-A(d4fd restored to their seats ^ 
was a third ])roposal, of more tremendous significance, that 
had been heard outside, and indeed had become a wide popular 
cry. Inasmuch as this meant the bringingbaek of the Parlia- 
ment precisely as it had been before the King’s trial and the 
institution of the Commonwealth, with all those Presbyterians 
and Royalists in it that it had been necessary to eject in mass 
in order to make the King’s trial and a Commonwealth 
possible, little wonder that the ])resent junto shuddered at the 
bare suggestion. A neto Parliament^ called by ourselves^ was 
the conclusion in which they took rest. Rut here their debates 
only began. Should it be a Parliament of one House or of 
two Houses ? If of two Houses, should the Second House be 
a select Senate of fifty or seventy, coordinate with the larger 
House, as the Army-chiefs had advised the Rumpers, or should 
it be a much larger body ? What should be the size of the 
larger House, and what the powers and relations of the two ? 
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Then, whether of one or of two Houses, how should the 
Parliament be elected? To prevent the mere inrush of a 
Parliament of the old and ordinary sort, whose first act would 
probably be to subvert the Commonwealth, what (pialilical ions 
should be established for sulfrage and eli^-ibility ? Mi^ht it 
not even be advisable not to permit the pco[)le at first lull 
choice of their representatives, with whatever prescri)>ed (padi- 
fications, but to allow them only choice amon^ nominees sent 
down to them by a hiiy^her power? Should Harrin^-ton’s 
principle of Ilotation be adopted, and, if so, to what extent? 
Farther, wliatever was to be the struelure of the Parliament, 
were any fundamentals to be laid down beforehand, as (dernal 
principles of the Commonwealth, whu h even the Parliament 
should be bound not to touch? Must not the p(‘rpetuity of 
Republican Covernment itself, or non-return to Kingship or 
single Chief Magistracy of any kind, be one of these funda- 
mentals, and Liberty of Conscience anoilier? Nay, should a 
Church Kstablishment and Tithes be left open questions, or 
should there be some absolute i)ri?-deterniinaii()n on that great 
subject ? Finally, when the Sub-Committee and the Committee 
of Safety, and the Army ofiicers round about, should have 
agreed U})on all these questions, so lar as to be abh^ to draw 
out a Constitution or Form of Government sufficiently satis- 
factory to themselves, ought not that Constitution to be sub- 
mitted to some wider representative authority for revision and 
ratification before being imposed on the People? If so, what 
should that intervening and ratifying authority be?^ 

One can see that there were two parties among the 
debaters. Vane, in his strange position at last after his 
many vicissitudes, had come trailing clouds of his ])eeuliar 
notions with him, and was regarded as the advocate of wild 
and impracticable novelties. Not merely absolute Ijiberty of 
Conscience and abolition of Tithes, in whicli Ludlow and 
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others went with him, hut certain Millcnarian or Fifth 
Monarchy speculations^ pointing to a glorious future over the 
trampled ruins of the Church-Estahlishmcnt and of much 
besides, were ideas which lie wanted to ingraft in some shape 
into the n(‘W Constitution. Here he represented a number of 
enthusiasts amemg the subalterns of the Army and among 
ex-Army men ; and, indeed, it had been witli some difficulty 
that INTajor-Ceneral Harrison, the head of tlie Millenarians, 
liad been kept out of the Committee of Safety at its first 
formation, and so prevented from resuming public functions 
after liis five years of disablement. Not having Harrison by 
his sidcj Vane could do little more than ventilate his Millena- 
rianism, Communism, or whatever it was, though, as Whit- 
locke says, h(^ “was hard to be satisfied and did mucli stick to 
his own a])prehensions.” The header of tlie more moderate 
party, as against Vane, was Whitlocke himself. He represented 
the Lawyers, the Established Clergy, all the more soTjcr and 
conservative s})irits. Parliamentary use and wont, with no 
great new-fangled inventions, but only prudent modifications 
and precautions ; preservation of the Established Church, the 
TJniversities, and the existing legal system ; Liberty of 
Conscience certainly, but so guarded as not to give reins to 
tluakerism and other Sectarian excesses : these were the 
recommendations of Whitlocke. The Laird of Warrision, it 
ap])ears, who was not on the Sub-Committee, took iij) a 
position of his own in the General Committee, which was 
neither Vamp’s nor Whitlocke’s, but represented what Ludlow 
calls “the Scottish interest.” One of its principles was that 
Liberty of Conscience should be very limited indeed. And 
so, through November, while Monk was consolidating his 
forces in Scotland, the discussion of the new Constitution had 
been straggling on in the Sub-Committee and Committee at 
Whitehall, and in less authorized assemblies in the same 
neighbourhood. Among these, besides a clerical conclave of 
Independent ministers, such as Owen and Nye, meeting at the 
Savoy and advising Whitlocke on the Church-cpiestion, one 
must specially remember Harrington’s Rota Club at the 
Turk’s Head in New Palace Yard. That institution was now 
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in its full nightly glory, discussing all the ([uostions that were 
discussed in Whitehall and many more. It had won by this 
time the crowning distinction of being a subject of daily jokes 
and witticisms. In a London squib of Nov. 12, 1659, laughing 
at Harrington and his llota-mcn, the public were informed 
that among the last “ decrees and orders of the Coininitti?e of 
Safety of the Commonwealth of Oceana” had been these 
three: — 1. “That the politic casuists of the Coffee Club in 
“ Bow Street [had the Kota adjourned thither, or was this 
“some other debating Club ?] appoint some of their number 
“to instruct the Committee of Safety at Whiithall how they 
“ shall lind an invention to escape Tyburn, if (wer the law 1)0 
“ restored ; 2. That Harrington’s Ap/ionsw.s and other political 
“slips be recommended to the English Plantation in Jamaica, 
“ to try how they will agree with that apocryphal ])urchase ; 
“3. That a Levite and an Elder be sent to survey the 
“ Government of* the Moon, .and that Warriston Jolmsioiu^ and 
“ Parson Peters bo the men, .as a couple of learned liabbis in 
“Lunatics.” Ib'cdless of such mockery, the Harringtonians 
did not ce.asc to put forth their own })amplilets with all 
seriousnc'ss. Valerius and Puhlicola^ or ike True Form of a 
Po])i(lar Comwonv'ealfh extracted e purls naiuraHhus is the title 
of a dialogue of Harrington’s, of Nov. 17, expounding his 
principles afresh.^ 

Two conclusions at least had been arrived .at in the Sub- 
committee and Committee, and approved by the Wallingford- 
House Council of officers, before the middle of November, when 
they were actually embodied in the Treaty with Monk’s Com- 
missioners in London. One was as to the mode of determining 
Parliamentary qualifications. That duty was to Ijc (‘iitrustcd 
to a body of nineteen persons, ten of them named (Whiilocke, 
Vane, Ludlow, St. John, Warriston, &c.), and the other nine 
to be chosen by the Armies of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
three by each. A still more important conclusion was as to 
the body, intermediate between the present powers and the 
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People, to which the whole Constitution should he submitted 
for revision and ratification before being imposed upon the 
People. It was to be a great Representative Council of the 
Army and Navy, to bo composed of delegates in the proportion 
of two commissioned oflicers from each regiment in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, chosen by the commissioned officers of 
the regiments si^verally, tog*ether with ten naval officers to be 
chosen by the ofliccTs of the Fleet collectively. To Ludlow, 
approv ing only coldly of all that departed from his fixed idea 
of sheer restitution of the Rump, this arrangement seemed, 
luwiTtheless, a very fair one. Tt was settled, in fact, that the 
great Rc.'presentative Council sliould nu'ct at Whiteball on the 
6th of l)(‘e('inber, by which time the complete draft of the 
Constitution would be ready.' 

The Army and Navy Council did meet on that day, and it 
is from their proceedings that we learn best the nature of the 
Constitution submitted to them. The meeting, indeed, was 
not the great one that had been expected. The delegates 
from Ireland had not arrived ; none had come from Monk’s 
army, though due intimation had been given to him and ho 
was reckoned bound by the Treaty; and, of course, in the 
circumstances, delegates could not be spared from Lambert’s. 
There was, however, a sufficient gathering, and Ludlow 
attended, by ri'cpiest, as one representative from Ireland. In 
a debate of five or six days all the cpiestions that had been 
discussed in the Committee of Safety and its Sub-Committee 
were discussed over again, Ludlow and Colonel Rich fighting 
for the restitution of the Rump even yet as the one thing 
needful, others starting wild proposals even yet for a restora- 
tion of the Protectorate, but Fleetwood, Desborough, and the 
majority urging substantially the proposals that had come 
from the Committee of Safety, or rather a reduction of those, 
by the omission of such portions of them as were Vane’s, 
to the moderate and conservative core which might be re- 
garded as Whitlocke’s. As Whitlocke himself was permitted 
to be present and advise in the Council, he was able to con- 
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tribute much to this result by bis lawyerly p;*ravi(y and 
frequent mentions of the Great Seal. Altogether the Gonstilu- 
tion as it passed the Council may bo considered as his. And 
what was it? Nothing* very alarming*. A new Parliament, 
of a Single House, to be el(‘cted by the people very nmeli as 
by use and wont, but in conformity with a W('lI-consid(‘red 
scheme of “ qualifications ” for kee])ing out the dangerous ; 
a separation, however, of the Executive from the Ii(‘gislative, 
by the appointment, as heretofore, of a Supri'ino Council of 
State; maintenance of the Established Church, and that by 
Tithes till some other as ample provision should bo devised ; 
Toleration of Dissent and of free ex])rossion of religious 
belief, but still on this side of Quakerism and otluu* anomalies, 
heresies, and extravagancies : such, after all, was the homely 
outcome. If Vane and the theorists of the Ilarringtonian 
Club were disappointed, Ludlow was even in worsi* despair ; 
and at iluj last moment be proposed an extraordinary addition. 
If the late Kump was not to be rcstor(‘d, and ii'th(‘y were to 
adopt a Constitution which threatened, as In^ f<‘ared, to let in 
Charles, or to put all back under the power of the sword, let 
them at least try to avert such eonso<iuences by defining a 
few fundamentals which should be inviolal>le, and lei them 
appoint, under the name of Con-^ervalors of tw(*niy-onc 

men to he guardians of these fundamentals, lie was humoured 
in this ; and, three fundamentals having b(*en agr(;ed on — to 
wit, (1) Commonwealth in perpetuity, without King, Single 
Person, or House of Peers, (2) Liberty of Conscience, (II) 
Unalterability of the Army arrangements exce})t l)y the 
Conservators — the Assembly proceeded to ballot on a list of 
persons named by Ludlow as suitable for the oflicc of Con- 
servators. All went as Ludlow wished for the first seven or 
eight on the list, — dexterously arranged by him so because, 
being all men of the Wallingford-House party cxeejd Vane and 
Salway, these two could hardly in decency be blaek})alled. But 
then the order of voting was broken ; and, though Ludlow 
himself was elected, not another man of the Parliarnenfarian 
party was let in. Actually, the Laird of Warriston, who had de- 
clared publicly against Liberty of Conscience, and lichbourne, 
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who liad proposed to restore Eichard to the Protectorship, 
were preferred to such men as Ilasilri^ and Neville, and 
made guardians of fundamentals in which they did not believe. 
Ludlow then threw up the entire business in disgust, and 
resolved fluit it was hit’ll time for him to be back in Troland. 
Nevertheh'ss, his afterthought of the Fundamentals and their 
Conservators was incorporated into Whitlocke’s Constitution 
as it W(Uit back to the Committee of Safety, with the ratifica- 
tion of the (\)uncil of Army and Navy ofiieers. Tliis was on 
the 14th of December, The next day the nature of the new 
Constitution was known to all who were interested, and there 
was a ]u-oclamation for a Parliament to meet in February.^ 
Monk was now at Coldstream, on ilie Tweed, about nine 
miles from llorwiek. On the 13th of December he had taken 
leav(', at Berwick, of a deputation of Scottish nobles and 
gentlemen, headed by the Earls of Glencairn, Tullibardine, 
Rotlu's, Uoxburgli, and Wemyss, who had come from Edin- 
burgh witli certain proj)Ositious and requests. As he was 
going into hhigland, leaving Scotland garrisoned but by a poor 
residue of his soldiers, would he not permit the shires to raise 
small native forces for police purposes, or would he not at 
least restore to the Scottish nobility and gentry tlie privilege 
of wearing arms themselves and having their servants armed ? 
Farther, might he not, a little while hence, sanction a general 
arming, so that Scotland might have the pleasure of j)utting 
6000 foot and 1500 horse at his disposal ? The minor requests 
were, within certain limits, granted easily; but against the 
last INlonk was still very wary. To have granted it woidd 
have been to proclaim that he was taking the Scottish nation 
with him in his enterprise, and so give indubitable foundation 
to those rumours that “ the King was at the bottom of it ” 
which were flying about already, and which it was his first 
care to contradict. There must be no general arming of the 
Scots : he would march into England with his own little army 
only! Still, however, he did not move from Coldstream, but 
stuck there, exchanging messages with Lambert respecting 

1 Whitlocke, IV. 377 — 380; Ludlow, 763— -769; Letters of M. de Bordeaux iu 
Guizot, II. 306 aud 315. 
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the renewal of tlie Treaty. It was now dead winter, and tiie 
snow lay thick over the whole reg-ion between the two 

Generals. Monk's personal acconimcdations at Coldstream were 
much worse than Lambert’s at Newcastle, lie was (|uartered 
in a wr(*telied cotta i»'C, with two barns, where, on the first 
night of his arrival, he could find nothing for supper, and had 
to munch more than his usual allowance of raw tobacco 

instead. But he had the moans of paying his men and 

keeping them in good liumour, whih* bad pay and the cold 

weather were demoralising Lambert’s.* 

For the restitution of the Hump Parliament, Monk’s march 
into Fngland was to be quite unnecessary. 1 1 is mcirc ])er- 
tinaeity in declaring himsedf the champion of tht‘ Hump and 
making ]»reparations for the march had dlsint(‘grated all that 
se(*mingly c<»herent st rength of the Wallingl‘ord-T louse party 
throughout lOngland and Ireland on whi(*h Jjamlau’t (tould 
rely wIkmi lu^ left London in the lM‘ginning of Novemb(‘r. 
All over Ihigland and Ireland, for six W(‘(‘ks now, ju'ople h.ad 
l)e(Mi talking of “ Silent (31(1 George,” as IMonk’s own soldiers 
called him, though he was but in his tifty-sca'ond y(‘ar, and 
s])e(‘ulat ing on his possible meaning, and on the ehance that 
even Lamb(*rt might find him more than a mateh. And such 
mere gossip and curiosity everywhere, mingling with [)r(‘vious 
doul)tings 171 some quarters, and with nLes of positive 
partisanshij) with the Bump in otluTs, had gradually indiujcd 
a complete whirl of public feeling. By the middle of Dccembiu’, 
when the AVallingford- House Government put forth their 
proclamation of a new Parliament, this was so ap])art*nt that 
Whitloeke and his friimds at the centre might well doubt 
whether that Parliament would ever me(‘t. By that, time, 
at all events, Lambert liad begun to curse his own folly in 
not having fallen iqion Monk at first, and in having let himself 
afterwards be deluded so long by the phantom of a renewtd 
treaty at Ni'weastlc. For what had been tlu^ news, and 
continned to be the news, post after post ? (yolonel Whetham, 
Governor of Portsmouth, formerly Monk’s associate in the 


^ Skinner’s Life of Monk, 161 — 1C8; rhillips, 67 1 — 075. 
VOL. V. L 1 
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Scottish Council^ now in declared cooperation with hinij and 
holding the town For the Rump; ITasilrig, Morley, and 
Walton, g'one to Portsmouth to turn the revolt to account ; 
these and other meinhers of the late Rump^ such as Neville, 
Scott, and Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, openly resuming* their 
functions and issuing doeumenis in which they declared 
Ceneral Monk, the ablest and most experienced commander 
in thes(‘ nat ions/’ to l)e “ warranted in his pri'sent actings ” 
by their exj^n'ss commission ; risings or threatenings of risings 
in various parts of Ihigland, whether Royalist or Republican 
not known, but e(|ually troji])l(‘somc to the existing powers ; 
Admiral Lawson and his Fleet actually in the Tlnunes with 
an avowal at length of allegiance to the late Parliament 
only, and n'sisting .all Vane's persuasions the otluT way; the 
Army in Ireljind, wliich had s(‘eme(l so safe, now in a confused 
ferment, wit h 8ir Hardress Waller, Sir Charles (k>ote, Colonel 
Theophilus Jones, and others, ])romoting a general demonstra- 
tion in IMonk’s b(‘half! Ijambert’s own Army was iideeted. 
That part of it which was called the Irish Brigadt', as con- 
sisting of regiments that had been brought from Indand at 
the time' of 8ir fieorgc Boothes insurrection, sym})athised with 
Monk openly; the rest were dubious or listless. In the rear 
of Jjambert in Yorkshire, though can hardly yet have 
known the fact, Lord Fairfax was organising a movement, 
really with Royalist aims, but to take the form of a conc(*rted 
combination with Monk as soon as Monk should advance. 
But it was in London itself, close round the pow(*rs at 
Whitehall, that their weakness had become most notorious 
and alarming. For some time the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council had been acting almost as an inde- 
pendent authority; the citizens were resolute against the 
payment of taxes, and had formed associations to resist their 
collection ; all that was Cavalierish in the city was astir, with 
all that was Republican, in daily displays of contempt for 
the Wallingford-House junto and their soldiery. Ilewson’s 
regiment, marching through the city, had been jeered at by 
the apprentices and pelted with stones. In the centre of 
these London tumults, Fleetwood^ the Commander-in-chief, 
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and the lionoraiy head of tlio Government, liad shown him- 
self incapable oven of the local mana<>‘ement. Of Fleetwood, 
all in all, indeed, one knows not, by this time, what to think. 
The combination of mild (pialities which ^lilton had euloi^lsed 
in him in 1()54 did not now suit. Fver since Ki(*hard’s fall, 
to which he had so lar^ndy contribiiied, Flet'twood had com- 
ported hims(‘lf as a dii^nilied and sweei.-manneri*d man, more 
acei‘])tablo in ihe hin'hest ])lace than Lambert, but nneasy in 
])is mind, and iineomfortable in his relations to Lambert. Ho 
was a deeply relioMous man, which liambert was not; and it 
was observed that on late occasions in the Conmnl of Ollicers, 
when bad news made some sudden resolution necessary, and 
Lambert would havi* been n'ady with one, Flecd wood’s one 
resource had betui “(Gentlemen, let us pray.’’ One thinks of 
hle(‘twoo(l’s brolli(‘r-in-law, poor ll(‘nry Cromwell, and what 
lie mii^ht hav(‘ l»een in Fle(*t wood’s pluM'. He, the man of 
real litiu'ss, was in S(‘elusion in Cambri<li»eshire, rej(*ctc(l wIkto 
he w'as most needed, and indee<l, though In* did not y(‘t fully 
know it, foreclosed already, at the a^(‘ of thirty-one, by 
his own honourahle fidelity to his fatln*r’s asln's, from all 
farther careen* or (‘inployment in any Fn^lish \vorldJ 

It w'as dost' on C/liristmas, and the anarchy in London 
had Ix'conn* indescribalde. “ I wislu'd myself out of these daily 
hazards, but knew not how to ^‘et free of them,” is Whitloeke’s 
entry in his diary for Dec. 20 ; and, under Dec. 22, luj writes, 
“ Most of the soldiery about London declared their judf^-ment 
“to have the Parliament sit a^ain, in honour, freedom, and 
“safety; and now those who formerly were most for 

“ Fleetwmod’s party became as violent aj^ainst them, and for 
“ the Parliament to sit again.” In other words, the soldicTs 
of Fleetwood’s own London regiments were tired of being 
insulted and jeered at, and had come to the conclusion, with 
their brethren every wdiere else, tliat Lambert’s ro?/p of 

Oct. 13 had been a blunder and that the Rump must be rein- 
stated. — In these circumstances, Whitlocke, aft(*r consultation 

^ Phillips. 074 — 070; Whitlocke, I V^ wood); (Juizot, II. fO— 57 ; Lcttcr.s of 
378-380 ; Skinner, 170—178; Tliiirloe, M. d«‘ llordf-aux in A]tiieiidix to (luizot, 
VII. 797 — 798 (Letter of .Sir Anthony 11. 3U7 — 318. 

Asliley Cooper, Scott, &c., to Fleet- 

L 1 2 
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with Lord Willoughby of Parham, the Presbyterian Major- 
General Browne, and others, thought himself justified in 
going to Fleetwood with a very desperate project. It was 
evident, Whitloeke told him, that Monk’s design was to bring 
in the King ; if so, the King’s return was inevitable ; and, 
if the King should return by Monk’s means, the lives and 
fortunes of all in the Wallingford-IIouse connexion were at 
the King’s or Monk’s merey. Would not Fleetwood be 
beforehand with Monk, and himself be the agent of the 
unavoidable restoration? lie might adopt either of two 
])lans, an indirec*! or a direct. The indirect phin would be 
to fraternize with the City, declare for “a full and free 
Parliament” — not that Parliament for which Whitloeke was 
pre]>aring writs, but the fuller and freer one, unfettered by 
Wallingford-IIouse “ (pialiflcations,” for which the Royalists 
had been astutely calling out, — and Ihen either take the lield 
with his forces under that banner, or else, if the forces he 
could rally proved too small, shut himself up in the Tower, 
and trust to the City itself till the effect were seen. The 
other way would Ije to dispatch an envoy to the King at 
once with offers and instructions. Whitloeke himself was 
equally willing to go into the Tower with Fleetwood or to 
be his envoy to Charles. After some rumination, Fleetwood, 
as Whitloeke understood, had concluded for the latter plan, 
and Whitloeke was taking leave of him, with that under- 
standing, to prepare for his journey, when they found Vane, 
Desborough, and Berry, in the ante-chamber. At Fleetwood’s 
re([UOst Whitloeke waited there, while the new comers and 
Fleetwood consulted in the other room. In less than a 
quarter of an hour, says Whitloeke, Fleetwood came out, 
telling him passionately “I cannot do it, I cannot do it.” 
The reason he gave was that he had just been reminded 
that ho was under a pledge to Lambert to take no such 
step without his consent. To Whitlocke’s remonstrance that, 
I..ambert being absent, and the matter being one of life or 
death, only instant action could prevent ruin to Fleetwood 
himself and his friends, the answer was “ I cannot help it ” ; 
and so they parted. — This was on Thursday the 22nd of 
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December. Tlic next cl.'iy, thoiig'h Wliitloeke bad a call from 
(\)lonel Iiig'oldsln^, Colonel Howard, and anotlu^r, sni>*i>’<^stin;^ 
that^ as Keeper of the Great Seal, lie mi^fbt fitly i^o to the 
Kini^ on bis o\vn aeeoiint, be went on sealini^ writs, he tells us, 
tor the new Wallin^-ford-llouse Parlianu'iit. Meanwhile, the 
ujiroar in the City bein^ at its maximum, such memlxu’s of 
the late Council of the Hump as were in town met at Speaker 
Tjentliairs house and issued orders for a rendc'zvous of hh'ct- 
wood’s n'n’iments in Lincoln's Inn Fields und(*r the command 
of Okey, Alured, Markham, and Mosse. Fleetwood^ applied 
to for the keys of the Parliament house*, willinj^Iy <^a.ve tlu‘m 
up and resi^’n(‘d all eharq'O. On Saturday the the* 

mass of the soldiers were ^‘ladly at the ap])ointed rciuh'zvous, 
and were marched down ('hanc'ery Lane, wht‘re the Speaker 
came out to them at the Polls, and was reecive'd with shouts 
of joy and repentance. On Monday the* SHth all tlu^ m(‘mb<*rs 
of the Pump who were at hand met the Spe'ake'r in the 
Council-Chamber at Whitehall, and walked thence to West- 
minster Hall, the inac'c carried be*fore them, and tin* soldiers 
and populace elu'crini*’ as they passed. 1'hoy constituted tin* 
House ami proceedcHl at onc<* to business. Tliey liad beiai 
excluded two rnontlis and fourteen days.' 

’ Whitlof kc, TV. 380 — ast ; riiillips, znrin oT Di*c. 28, ]f5r,0 reckon- 

676; J^-tU*r of M. dc Bordeaux to Ma- ing),(!uizot, 31«— 322. 
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Second Section [continued). 

ANARCHY, STACK III. *. OR SECOND RKSTORATION OF THE RUMP, 
WITH monk's march from SCOTLAND : DKC. 2(3, 1()59 — PER. 
21, l()59-(30. 

TIIK RUMP AFTER ITS SECOND RKSTORATFON : NEW COUNClTi 
OF STATE : I'KNALTIKS ON VANE, LAMRER'r, DESr.OROUO H, 
AND THE OTHER CHIEFS OF THE VV A LLTNC FORD-HOUSE 
rNTERUE(}NUM : CASE OF LUDLOW : NEW A ilM V UEMOOEI.- 
LINO : ARATEMENT OF REPURLICAN FERVENCW AMONt^ 
THE RUMPERS: DISIMHISION OF IAMPERT’s FORCE IN THE 
NORTH; MONK^S MARCH FROM SCOTLAND: STA({ES AND 
INCIDENTS OF THE MARCH; HLS HAl/T AT ST. ALRAN\s 
AND MESSAOE THENCE TO THE RUMP ; HIS NEARER VIEW 
OF THE SITUATION : HIS ENTRY INTO LONDON, FEP». 3, 
1659-()0 : JITS AMBUfUOUS SI’EECH to the JtUMP, FEIi. 6 : 
HTS POPULARITY IN LONDON: PAMl’HLETS AND LETTERS 
DURING HTS MARCH AND ON IllS ARliLVAIi : PRYNN>’/s 
PAMPHLETS ON liEHALF OF THE SECIAIDED MEMTiEliS : 
TUMULT IN THK(HTY: TUMULT SUPPRI^SSIH) RY MONK 
AS SERVAN'r OF THE RUMP : HIS POPULARITY (JONE ; 
BLUNDER RETRII^YJil^ BY MONK’s RECONCLLTATTON WITH 
THE CITY AND DECLARATION AGAINST THE RUMP ; 
UOASTlXa OF TIIF lU-MF IN ULWJKJN, FEB. 11, lG59-6() : 
MONK MASTER OF THE CITY AND OF THE RUMP TOO: 
CONSUl/rATIONS WITH THE SECLUDED MEMBERS ; BILL OF 
THE RUMP FOR ENLARGING ITSELF BY NEW ELECTIONS: 
BILL SET ASIDE BY THE RESEATING OF THE SECLUDED 
MEMBERS: RECONSTITUTION OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT 
UNDER monk’s DICTATORSHIP. 

The Rump, as restored the second time, never reeovered even 
its former small dimensions. On a division taken the day 
after its restoration there were only thirty-seven present and 
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voting, nor in any subsequent division did the number exceed 
fifty-three. This arose from the iaet that Ilunipi»rs who had 
been conspicuous in the Wallingford- House defection now 
absemted themselves. On the other hand, the Journals show 
an a('C(‘ssion of at h'ast five members not visible in the 
previous session : viz. (^)lonel Ah‘xandt‘r Popham, Sir Anthony 
Ashley (\)oper, Colonel Henry Markham, IVIr. John Lassell, 
and JMr. Robert Cecil (second son of the l^arl of Salisbury). 
Ashby C()(q)er, not an original Ruitiper, came in by the re- 
cognition, Jan. 7, IfioO-bO, of his right to sit for Downion in 
Wilts. Lassell, whose name is not on the list ol* the fjong 
Parliament, may have found a seat in the same way. Ihynne 
and some otlun-s ol* the secluded members rem^wed their at- 
tempt to get into the House, but w^ero again refused.’ 

A n(‘W' Council ol* State w'as, of course, appointed at onc(?. 
It was to consist, as lu'forc, of (ir(:nl(/-one l^irliamcntarics 
and ien non-Parliamen(ari(‘s, and to hold ollicc from Jan. 1, 
1059 (j() to A])ril 1, IfifiO. The following’ is the list, tin' 
ord(‘r in (‘acli section being that of j)relen*nc<‘ as shown by 
the numbers of voters obtained in the balb>t, and the ast(U*isk 
again denoting a R(*gicide. 


ItMUJAMENTARinS. 


Sir Arthur Ilasilrig, Part. 
Colonel Herbert Morby 
Robert Walloj) 

*Colonel Vab*utinc AValtoii 
*Tb(nnas Scott 
Nicholas Love 
Chief Jiistic(‘ St. John 
Colonel William White 
John W('aver 
Kob(’rt Ibynolds 
Sir James Harrington 
Sir Thomas Widdrington 


(\)lo))el Ceorge Thompson 
*Jolm Dixwell 
Henry Neville 
(adonel John Fagg 
John (Jorhet 
*Thomas Challoner 
* Henry Marten 
*VV^i Ilia III Say 

Luke Rohinson (a tie between 
him and Carow Raleigh, de- 
eided hy lot). 


Non-Pakliamkxtari ks. 

Sir Anthony Asidey (Jooper, Josiali Berners 
Bart, (appointed before his (General Afonk 
election as M.P.) Vice-Admiral Lawson 


' Coniraoiis JournaLs (Divisions and Committees) Irorn JRjc. inf/J to Feb. 21, 
lG5D-*00. 
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Aldonnan TiOve AUlorman Foote 

Tlioiiias Tyrrell Robert Hollo 

Lord 1^'iiiriax Hliiigsby Bethell.^ 

The procecHlings of the House for the first month showed 
no diminution of self-confidence by the late interruption. 
Jlasilrig*, who was now the chief man in the Parliament 
and in the CouTi(*il, was in such a state of elevation that 
his friends werci a little alarmed. Next in activity, and more 
a man ol* })usiness, was Scott, whose merits were acknowledged 
by his appoiniment first to an informal Secretaryship of State 
(Jan. 10), and then to that office fully and Ihrnially, with 
charge of the foreign and domestic intelligence (Jan. 17). 
He was to b(^ for the Rump governuKHt what Thurloe hatl 
been for the Prot(*etorate. 

A good deal of the first month’s business consisted in votes 
of approbation for those who had been faithful daring the 
interruption and votes cond(*nming the Wallingford-House 
“usurpers” and their acts. Monk, of course, was tlui hero 
among the faithful. Messages of thanks were sent to him 
again and again, and on the 16th of January it was resolved 
to bestow on him and his heirs .^1000 a year. But there 
were thanks as well to Admiral Lawson, Whetham, and 
Fairfax; to Hasilrig, Scott, Neville, Morley, Walton, and 
the other members of the Council of State who had laboured 
for the good old cause in the interim ; and to Sir Hardress 
Waller^ Sir Charles Coote, and Colonel Theophilus Jones, 
for what they had done in Ireland. In the censure of 
delincpients there was nothing very revengeful. The Com- 
mittee of Safety was styled “the late pretended Committee 
of Safety,” and all their doings were voted null ; but an 
indemnity for life and estate was assured to the men them- 
selves, and to all olficers who had acted under them, on 
condition of present submission. This indemnity was not 
so complete but that a few of the late chiefs might expect 
some punishment. Accordingly, on the 9th of January Vane 
was brought before the House, disabled from sitting there 
any longer, and ordered into private life at his estate of 

J Commons Journals, Dec. 31, 1659 and Jan. 2, 1659 — 60. 
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Raby in Durliam; and on the same day it was vofod that 
Colonels Lambert^ Desboroiig-h; Berry, Ashfadd, Kelsay, 
Cobbet, Barrow, Packer, and Major Creed, all of whom were 
still at larg‘e, sliould seclude themselves in wliatever lious(*s 
of tlieirs were farthest from London. Vane, Lamlieri, and 
the rest not having complied suflieiently^ there were sub- 
sequent votes, with little or no elfect, for apprehending and 
eomi)ellini4- them ; and on the 18th of January Sydenham 
and Salway were added to the list of the reproved, the former 
by bein£»* expelled from the House and the latter liy l>ein<if 
suspended. Whitloeke and the Laird of Warriston, thon^h 
unanimously re»*\irded as among* the prime culprits, es(*a[)e<l 
without punishment. Whitloeke even ventured to appear in 
the House, but was received so coolly that he soon withdrew 
into the country, heaving instructions to his wile to burn a 
quantity of his ])apers and to deliver the great seal to tiu' 
Sj)eak(*r. 80 far was Fleetwood from being in dangiu’ that 
tliey were considering* whether he might not be r(‘tain(‘d 
as Commander-in-ehief. Ludlow, much to his surjirise, found 
liims(‘lf among the ac(*us(‘d. This, however, was not becsause 
of the middle course he had taken in London through tlui 
late interruption, though he had lost some credit by that 
with his Republican friends. He had unlbrtunalely left 
London on his way l)nek to Ireland on tin* very eve of tliat 
happy r(‘stitution of the Rump which he had despaired of 
seeing, and it was in Ireland that his encunies wtn*e most 
numerous and violent. He had hardly arrived among tliem 
and attempted to resume his command wlicn ho r(‘ccived 
notice from the House tliat he and Colonel John Jones, with 
Miles Corbet and Matthew Tomlinson, were required to oorne 
over to answer certain charges against them relating to tlieir 
Irish government (Jan. 5). Ludlow and the others ohey(‘d, 
and found, on their arrival in London in February, that 8ir 
Charles Coote and other oflieers in Ireland had lodged an 
impeachment ag-ainst them for nothing less than high 
treason.^ 

* Commons Journals of ilates, and 1659 — 60 ; LiiflU»w, 783 — 806 ; Whit- 
generally from Dec. 26, 1659 to Feb. locke, IV. 381- 392. 
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Another business, natural in the circumstances, was the 
now too familiar one of “re-modelling.” Men not now 
satisfactory had to be removed from all departments of the 
public service and more proper men substituted. Whitlocke’s 
great seal was given into new keeping, and there were new 
judicial appointments. To supply vacancies caused by the 
removal of defaulting officers in regiments, there began again, 
too, on a considerable scale, that process of nomination for new 
commissions and of delivery of the commissions by the Speaker 
which had been so wearisome in the former session of‘ the 
IIous(‘. To Wlu^thatn, Walton, Morley, Okey, Mosse, Alured, 
llasilrig, llich, f^yre, Hacker, ami others, retaining their 
former colonelcies, or promoted to farther military trusts, there 
were addinl Colom^ls Canifield, Streater, Smithson, Sanders, 
&c. ; and now, as luTctofore, one is puzzled by the appearance 
of many persons as “ colonels ” who had the title only from 
their places in the militia of their counties, or from the 
courtesy custom of designating a retired army-man by his 
former name of honour. Lambert, Desborough, and the 
eight others ordered into seclusion, were, of course, among 
the discharged; so also was Robert Lilburne; but llewson 
seems to have been forgiven.^ 

Througli all these proceedings of the first month there 
had been signs of a cuiaous abatement of that thorough- 
going Re])ublican fervency which had characterized the House 
in its previous session. The essential Republican principle 
had indeed been at once re-proclaimed. It had been resolved 
that each member of the new Council of State, before assuming 
office, should lake an oath renouncing “ the pretended title 
“ or titles of Charles Stuart and the whole line of the late 
“ King James, and of every person, as a single person, 
“pretending or which shall pretend,” &c. The very next 
day, however, when llasilrig brought in a Bill enacting 
that every member of the House itself, or of any succeeding 
House, should take the same oath, a minority, among whom 
were Ingoldsby, Colonel Hutchinson, Colonel Fielder, and 


^ Commous Joiiraals, Dec, 1659 aud Jan. 1659 — 60; Wliitlocke as before. 
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Colonel op])oso(l very stron«^ly. Not, of course, that 

they were other than sound Commonwealth’s num; but that 
oaths were becomini*’ frig-htfiilly frequent, aiul tliis one would 
be “a eonlinino* of Providence,” &e. ! The first readinn;* of 
the Bill was carried only by a majority of twenty-tour 
(Neville and (iarland tellers) a g-ainst lifteim (Colonel Jlutehin- 
son and Colonel Pag*g‘ tellers). The elleet was that, after 
a second reading*^ the Bill went into Committee and remained 
there, the members meanwhile sitting on without any engagc?- 
ment. About a half of those nominated to the Council of 
State, including Fairfax, St. John, Atorley, Weaver, and 
Pagg, remained out of the Council rather tlian submit to 
the qualification made essential in their case. This was 
symptomatic enough ; but it was also evichmt that, on such 
important questions as Tithes, an lOstablished F^hiirch, and 
Liberty of Conscience, the Ifouse was in no (lis})osition to 
persevere in what had hithei’to l>e(‘n la^lieved to bo i-adieal 
and n(‘cessary articles of the R(‘puhlican j)olicy. l^he in- 
structions given to a Coinmiltoe on the 21st of January 
indicate very comprehensively the prevalence of a conservativi* 
temper in tlic House*, on these and otiujr qu(‘stions, Hie 
Committee were to prepare a d(‘claration for the ])ubli(5 
“That the Parliament intends forthwith to proc(‘ed to the 
“ settlement of the government, and will uphold a learned 
“and pious Ministry of the nation an<l tlieir maintcmance 
“by Tithes: and tliat they will proceed to fill iij) tin.* Ifouse 
“as soon as may be, and to settle the Commonwealth without 
“a King, Single Person, or House of Peers; and will promoti; 
“the Trade of the nation; and will reserve due Liberty to 
“tend(*r consciences: and tliat tlie Parliament will not 
“ meddle with the executive power of tlie Law, but only in 
“eases of mal-administnitioii and appeals, &e.” Sucli a 
declaration was adopted and ordered to be published (»n tlu^ 
23rd. It was of a nature to conciliate the J^r(‘sbyterian 
and Independent clergy of the Establishment and the con- 
servative mass of the people generally, but to disnpjioint 
grievously those various sectarian enemies ol the Church 
Establishment who had hitherto been the most enthusiastic 
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exponents of the “ good old cause.” The very phrase the 
good old cause,” one observes, was now passing into dis- 
repute^ and tlio word “ fanatics ” as a name for its extreme 
supporters wns coming into use within the circle of the 
Kump politicians themselves. llasilrig, Neville, and the 
rest of the ultra-Ilepublicans, must have felt the power going 
from their hands.^ 

While much of this cooling of the original Republican 
fervency was owing to the recent experience of the public 
ficklen(‘ss and of the necessity of not “ confining Providence ” 
too much in the decision of what to-morrow should bring forth, 
there was a special cause in the relations now subsisting 
between the House and Monk. 

Tlie Mouse having been restored by IVTonlv^s agency, but 
witliout that march to London which he had proposed for 
the |)urj)ose, the majority were by no means anxious to see 
him in London. Monk, on the other hand, to whom it had 
been a disap\)ointment that the House had been restored 
without his presence to see it done, was resolved nevertheless 
that the march should take place. He was already within 
Lngland when the news of the premature restitution of the 
Rump reached him, having advanced through the snow from 
Coldstream to Wooler in Northumberland on the 2nd of 
January, to light Lambert at last. He was at IMorpeth 
on the 4th, and at Newcastle on the 5th, to lind that there 
was to be no necessity for fighting Lambert after all. Lam- 
bert^s army had melted away with the utmost alacrity on 
orders from London, leaving their leader to submit and 
shift for himself. Alter remaining three days at Newcastle, 
Monk resumed his march, by Durham and Northallerton, 
receiving addresses and deputations by the way, and was 
at York on the 11th. Here he remained five days, besieged 
with more addresses and deputations, but having a conference 
also with Lord Fairfax, followed by a visit to his Lordship 
at his house of Nunappleton. Fairfax had been in arms 
to attack Lambert’s rear, in accordance with the understanding 

* Commons Journals of dates; Phillips, 678; Ludlow, 807 — 809; Letters of M. 
Je Bordeaux, Guizot, II. 325 — 389. 
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lie liad come to with ]\Ionk ; and it was ]iart of IMonk’s 
business at York to reform tlie wreck of Lambert’s fortu's^ 
incorporating* some of tliem with his own and putting* tlie 
rest under the command of officers wlio had <h'clanMl for 
Fairfax. lie arrang*ed also for leaving* one of liis own 
reg*iments at York and for sending* Morgan back with two 
others to take charge of Scotland. J3y thesi* changes his 
army for farther advance was reduced to 4000 foot and 
1800 horse. Hitherto his march had been by his own solo 
authority; but at York he received orders IVom the Council 
of State to come on to rjondon. Dreading what might 
hap])en from his conjunction with tlie great Fairtax, and 
not daring to order him back to Scotland, Ihc lliini]) lea(l(‘rs 
had assented to what lliey could not avoid. From York, 
accordingly, he resumed his advance on the IGth, tlu* couni ry 
before him, like that he had left behind, still (‘ov(‘r(Ml thick 
with snow. On the IHth, at Manstleld in Nottinghamshire, 
he met Dr. Gunible, whom he had sent on to Ijondon about 
ten days b(‘fore with letters to tin* Parliament and the 
Council of Stat(‘, and who had returned with valuable in- 
forniati(»n. Next day, at Nottingham, his brother-in-law 
De Clarges also met him, liringing farther information for 
his guidance. On the 22nd, as he was ajiproaching L(‘icester, 
Messrs. Scott and Itobinson, who had lieen sent from London 
as Commissioners from the Hump to attend him in the r(\st 
of his march, made their appearance ceremoniously and w(Te 
duly received. Tliey had comt‘ ri‘ally as anxious spies on 
Monk’s conduct, and were very inquisitive and lo(juacioiis ; 
but tliey relieved him thenceforth of much of tin* trouldc* 
of answering the deputations and addresses by which In? 
was still bt‘set on his route. They W(*rc with him at 
Northampton, wdiere he was on the 24th ; at Dunstable, 
where he was on the 27th; and at St. Alban’s, where Ik? 
arrived on the 28th. Here, twenty miles from London, 
he rested for five days, to sec the issue of a very important 
message he had been secretly preparing for the Parliament 
and which he now sent on by Dr. Clarges. It was a request 
to the House to clear London of all but two of the regiments 
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then in it, on tlie ground tliat, having so recently served 
Heetwood and the Wallingford- House party in their usur- 
pation, tliey were not to be trusted. The message was of 
a kind to sur[)rise and perplex the House, and Monk had 
purpos(‘Iy r('.s(U-ved it to this late stage of his march that 
tliere might be tlio less time for discussion. While waiting 
at St. All)an’s, he had to endure, we are told, “amongst 
the rest of his interru])ti<ms,” a long fast-day sermon from 
Hugli P(‘t(a\s, who liad come to his (piarters, with two otlier 
ministers. Monk’s chaj)lain, Dr. Price, wlio was present 
at tlic S(‘rmon, lias h'ft an account of it. Thi‘ text was 
Psalm evii. 7, “And He led them forth by the right way, 
that iliey might go to a city of habitation”; and Peters, 
in discoursing on this text, drew from it the assurance of 
a happy settlement ol* the Commonwealth at last. “ M’ith 
“his ting(‘rs on tln^ cushion,” says Dr. Price, “lie measured 
“the right way from the lied Sea, tlirougdi the AYilderness, 
“to Canaan; told us it was not forty days’ march, but (lod 
“led Israel forty years through the Wilderness before they 
“ came thither ; yet this was still the Tjord’s right way, who 
“ led his peo[)le cnnklednm cmn cranldaduniP hlonk’s i)resent 
march was to lie one of the last of the windings.^ 

While Afonk is at St. Alban^s, we may inrpiire into his 
real intentions. They connect themselves with the purport 
of those addresses with which he had been troubled along 
his whole route. Not only had there been addresses from 
the inhabitants or authorities of the towns he passed through ; 
but there had b(M?n letters to him at Morpeth from the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, of the City 
of London, followed by an address presented to him on 
the borders of Norihamptonshire by a deputation of three 
commissioners from the City, two of them Aldermen, Now, 
almost all the addresses had been in one strain. Thanking 
Monk for what he had already done, they prayed him to 
earn the farther gratitude of his countrymen either by (1) 
securing that the present House should be converted into 

' Skinner's Life of Monk, 175 — 199; riiillips, 677 — 680; Pari. Hist., III. 1574 
(quotation from Dr. Price). 
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a real Parliament l)y the restoration of the seeludod mcmliers 
of 1G42-1048 to their seats and the fillin;^ up of other 
vacancies, or (2) securing* that a full and free new Parlia- 
ment should be called at once. Potli these methods imj)lied 
tlie restoration of Charles, though im'ntion of that eonse<|Ui‘nc(‘, 
and by some even the thoni>-ht of it, was most studiously 
avoiiled. A full and free new Parliauu'iil meant, in tlu' 
pres(*nt mood of tlie country, a. recall of (^liarh^ rapidly and 
unh('silatin^ly. I'he rdlini 4 ‘ up of the ])resen1. Parliament l»y 
the restoration of the s(‘clud(‘d memlxu’s, and Ijy lu'w eh'tttions 
for other vacancies, nu'ant tin* r(‘(!onst it utino* of the' Lono* 
Parliami'nt entire', just as it hael been while ne‘L;’e)t iat ions with 
(diaries I. were ^oin< 4 ' on, and before the Arn\y, in eueleir to 
sto]) these' ne‘<;‘otiations and brini^* in the Pejuiljlic, eject e‘el the 
Kovalist and Presbyterian membi'rs. Sucli a r<‘e*onst it uted 
l\Mrlianie‘nt, it* t ime' \ve*re o'ive'U it, wouhl also ine'vitably re'call 
Charle's 1 1., thoiii'-h it mii^’ht do so after a pre*liminary e'ompact. 
with him on the' basis of that Tre*aty (»f i\e*wj)f»rt, whicli hael 
b(‘en .efoitiL*' on with his fathe'r late in IGtH, and which mio'hi 
be' re‘L;'arde‘d as still embodyino* the vie ws of the* Pre,‘sb> te'i’ians 
rcs])eetin^ Kovalty and its limits. Of the* two methods the 
Cavaliers or Old loyalists naturally preierred that, which 
would lirine;' in Charle's most spocelily and with the^ fe*we‘st 
conditions ; Imt, as they were emtnumbere'd by the Pres- 
byterians or New Iloyalists, tliey were willing’ to aee cpt ///c/V 
mctheiel. To the genuine llumpers, of course.*, e'ithe-r jiroiiosal 
was dreadful. To re*tain the power themsedves, enlarging 
their House, if at all, only by new elections permitbid by 
themselves, and not to part with their power unless to a 
new Parliament the epialitiealions for which should have been 
carefully pre-determined by themselves, was the only proec'dure 
by ^vhieh they eoiild hope to preserve the Commonwealth. 
Hence^ on the one hand^ their willingness to tlirow overboard 
all that was not absolutely essential to a Republican policy; 
but hence, on the other, tlicir anxiety to enforce an oath 
among themselves abjuring Charles and the Stuarts utterly. 
It had been to feel IMonk’s inclinations in tliis matter of the 
abjuration oath, and also to watch his attitude to the 
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deputations and tlieir requests, that tliey had despatched their 
two coinmissioners, Scott and Robinson, to be in attendance 
on him. He luul baflled them by his matchless taciturnity. 
Very probaby, his intention, when he first projected his march 
to London, luid been to restore the Rump and to insist at the 
same time on tiu* re-admission of the secluded members ; and 
this had bcuni recommended to him by Lairfax. But, now 
that the Rump was again sitting without the secluded 
members, and determined to keep them out, not even to 
Fairlax had he committed himself by a definite promise on 
that ]X)int. To the deputations he would reply only in curt 
generalities, or indeed, after Scott and Robinson had joined 
him, in gt'neralities wdiieh would havti been thought crusty 
and UTudvil, luul not Gunible, or Prutc, or the physician l)r. 
Barrow, bc'cn always at hand to explain privately to dis- 
appointed persons that the (lenerars way was peculiar. Only 
in one matter was he explicit himself. He wx)uld not permit 
the least insinuation that he designed to bring in Charles. 
At York he had caned one of his officers for having said 
something imprudent to that elfect.^ 

On the 3()th of January, with whatever reluctance, the 
House did comply with Monk’s request, by issuing orders for 
the removal of Fl(*et wood’s regiments from London ; and on the 
1st of February the way was farther (‘lea red by the appoint- 
ment of Clarges to be commissary-general of the musters for 
England and Scotland. There w^as a mutiny among Fleet- 
wood’s soldic'rs on account of the disgrace put upon them, and 
also on account of their dislike of country quarters after the 
pleasure's of Ijondon ; but the mutiny only quickened the 
desire lo g(*t rid of them. They w^erc inarched out by their 
officers; and on Friday the 3rd of February, Monk, who had 
come on to Barnet the day before, marched in witli his army, 
by Gray’s Inn Lane, Chancery Lane, and the Strand. They 
appeared to the citizens a very rough and battered soldiery 
indeed after their month’s march through the English snows, 
the horses especially lean and ragged. That night, and all 

^ Skinner .and Fliillips ut supra ; Letter of M. de Bordeaux to Mazariii, of 
date Jan. 21, in Guizot, II. 33(5—310. 
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Saturday and Sunday, Monk was in quarters at Wluteliall, 
receiving* distinguished visitors. Tliougli asked to take* his 
seat in the Council of State on Saturday, he declined to do so 
till he should sec his way more clearly on tlui disputed 
question of the ahjuralion oath.^ 

On ]Monday, Feb. G, the House was assembled in state to 
se<‘ Monk introduced into it by Messrs. S(‘ott and Uol)inson. 
His designation among them was only “(Vunmissiomu* IMonk”; 
for, though he had been a]»pointed (k>mmander-in-(Miief of all 
the JA:)rces of ]higland, Scotland, and Ireland, by a seenit 
commission sent him by Hasilrig and a few other imanluTS 
of the old Council of State during the late inti'rruption, that 
commission did not now hold, and In* had n'ally no otluu* au- 
thority than that implied by his aj>pointment b(*forc Ijamlan-t’s 
anfji to Ik* lei low-commissioner with Fl(‘<;twoo(b Jnidlow, 

Hasilrig*, AValton, and IMorley for the regulation of the 
Army. Tin; last three of these*, as still acting* in th<^ 
commission, wore nominally his <‘quals. But <?vcry can* was 
tak(*n to t(*stily to Monk the sense of liis extj’aordinary 
servi(‘(*s. A chair was set for him opposite* the? Speak(*r; 
at the back of which, as he de<!linod the invitation to 
be seated, he stood wliile tlie Speaker addr(^ssed him in a 
harangue of glowing* tiumks. Then, with liis hand on the 
chair, he spoke in ret urn the speech he had carefully ('onn^d. 
“Sir, 1 sliall not trouble you with large uarrativ(*s, ^ h(5 said; 
“ only give me leave to acquaint you that, as I marched from 
“ Scotland liithcr, I observed the people in most counties in 
“ great and (*arnest expectations of Settlement, and tin y made 
“ several a])pli(*ations to me, with numerous sul)scrij)lions. The 
“ ehiefest heads of their desires were : — for a free and full 
“Parliament, and that you would determine? your sitting; a 
“Gospel Alinistry; encouragement of Learning and Uni- 
“versities; and for admittance of the members scelinled 
“before 1G48, without any previous oath or engagement. 
“To which I commonly answered, That you are now in a 
“/)•<?<? Parliament, and, if there were any force remaining upon 
“you, I would endeavour to remove it; and tliat you had 

' Commons Journals of dates ; Skinner, 109 — 206 ; Phillips, 680 — 682. 
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“ voted to fill lip your House, and then you would be a full 
“ Parliament also .... 3 but, as for those g'entlemcii secluded 
“ in 1648, I told them you had given judgment in it and all 
“ people ought to acquiesce in that judgment ; but to admit 
“ any members to sit in Parliament without a previous oath 
“ or engagement to secure the Government in being, it was 
“ never yet done in England. And, although I said it not 
“to them, I must say it with pardon to you, that the less 
“oaths and engagements are imposed (with respect bad to 
“ the security of the common cause) your settlement will 
“ be the sooner attained to.” He was now half through his 
spe(‘ch ; and the rest consisted of general reconimendations 
of a policy in acc'ordaiice with “ the sober interest,” with care 
that “neither the Cavalier nor Eanalic ])arty” should have a 
share of the civil or military power. He ended with a glance 
at Ireland and Scotland, bespeaking particular attention to 
the Scots, as “a nation deserving much to be cherished/’ and 
sure to appreciate the late declaration in favour of a sober 
and conservative Church policy, inasmuch as no nation more 
dreaded “ to be overrun with fanatic notions.” Having thus 
delivered himself. Monk withdrew, leaving the House wholly 
inystitied, but also a good deal distempered, by his ambiguities. 
It seems to have been on this occasion that Henry Marten 
vented that witty descrijd.ion of Monk which is one of the best 
even of hn good sayings. “ Monk,” he said, “ is like a man 
“ that, being sent for to make a suit of clothes, should bring 
“ with him a budget full of carpenter’s tools, and, being told 
“ that such things were not at all fit for the work he was desired 
“ to do, should answer, ‘ It matters not ; I will do your work 
“ well enough, I warrant you.’ ” Monk was now on the spot 
with his budget of carpenter’s tools, and he meant to make 
a tolerable suit of clothes with them somehow.^ 

There was no lack of advices for his direction. Through 
the month of his march and of the anxious sittings of the 
House in expectation of him, the London press had teemed 

' There is a liiat us ill the Journals at Pari. Hist. III. 1575 -7. The original 
the point ot‘ Monk’s reception and speech authority for Henry Marten’s witticism 
in the House ; but the .speech was is, 1 believe, Ludlow (810 — 811). 
printed separately, and is given in the 
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with pamphlets for the crisis. The Hof a, or a Model of a Free 
Sfit/e or Equal Commonweal th was another of ITarrin^'ton’s, 
published Jan. 9, when Monk was betwt'en N(*weastle and 
York ; and on the 8th of February, when Monk had been 
five (lays in Ijondon, ho was saluted by The Wat/n and Means 
whercfjf/ an. Equal and lasfing CommonweaUh maj/ he suddenlj/ 
infrodueed, also ])y lIarrin«»*ton. A Coffin for the (Hood Old 
Cause was another, in a diilerent strain ; and there were others 
and still others, soin(‘ of tliein in the form of letters expressly 
addressed to Monk, fh'om the moment of his arrival at Si. 
Alban’s, indexed, h(» bad lu'coine the universid target for letter- 
writers and tlie nniv('rsal (d)jeet of popular curiosity. The 
Vedhjree and Descent of his Eu'cel/enej/ Ceneral .Monk was on 
the book-stalls tin* day before liis entry into London, and his 
speech to the Farliaimuit was in print tlu* day after its 
deliv(*ry. y\ll were watehini>* to see wbat “Old Ceori^-c; 
would do. He did not y<d know that himself, but was tryiiif^ 
to find out. AVhat occupied him was that (piestion of the 
means towards a full and fire ParlianuMit which had b(*en 
])ress(‘d u])on him all alon<.»* his march, and about which he 
bad bitlHU’to been so provokiiii^ly ainbi^^uous. Of all the 
pamphlets that were coming* out only those that could g-ive 
liim light on this (|U(‘stion (*an have? been of the least inten'.st 
to his rough eomnion sense. Kow, as it bapjiened, he could 
be under no mistake, after his arrival in London, as to the 
strength and massiveness of that current of oj)inion which 
had set in for a re-seating* of the secluded memb(*rs. Since 
tlie tir.st r(‘st oration of the Hump in May 1659, Prynne had 
b(‘en ke(*])ing* the case of the six*luded members ])erp(dually 
before the ])ublic in pamphlets; and Prynne, more than ajiy 
other man, liad created tlie feeling that now prevaikid. 

“ ConseiriAious^ Serious^ Theological and Legal Queries pro- 
pouioled to fhe hvice dissi paled,, self-ereciedj Anli~Parliarnentar/j 
Westminsfer Juncto^^; Six Tmporlant Queries proposed to the 
He-sittiug Hump (f the Long Parliaments^ ; Sereu Additional 
Queries in behalf of the Secluded Members''; Case, of the Old 
secured,, secluded,, and twice excluded Menihers" ; Three 
Seasonable Queries propjosed to all those Cities^ Counties^ and 

Mm2 
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Boroughs^ whose respective citizens have been foreihlg excluded,'^ 
“ Full Declaration of the true stale of the Secluded Members^ 
Case^^ : such arc the titles of those of Prynne’s pamphlets, the 
last of a long series in one and the same strain, which were 
delighting or tormenting London when Monk arrived. Many 
of the secluded members were in town to await the issue, and 
the last-named of Prynne’s pamphlets (published Jan. 30) con- 
tained an alphabetical list of the whole body of them. There 
were, it appears, 194 secluded members then alive, besides forty 
who had died since 1648. If Monk was to do anything at all, 
w'as not Prynne’s way the safest and most ])opular ? Practically, 
at all events, he could now see tliat the ])ossible courses had 
reduced themselves to two, — (1) The Rump’s own way, or sclf- 
(mlargement of the present House by new writs, issued with 
all Republican precautions ; (2) The (hty’s way, or Prynne’s 
way, which pr(^[)ost‘d to re-insert the secluded members into 
the present House, so as to make it legally the Long Parlia- 
ment over again, with its rights and engagements precisely 
as they had been at the time of the last negotiations with 
Charles T. in 1648. Por which of these two courses he should 
declare himself was the question Monk had to ponder,^ 

He nearly blundered. The Rump, having him and his 
Army at hand, had become more firm in their determination 
to proceed in their own way. On the 4th of February, the 
day after Monk’s arrrival, they resolved that the present 
House should be fdled up to the number of 400 members in 
all for England and Wales, and that the returning con- 
stituencies should be as in 1653; and, having referred certain 
details to a Committee, they proceeded on subsequent days to 
settle some of the qualifications for voting or eligibility. The 
Londoners, tumultuous already, were enraged beyond bounds 
by these new signs of the Rump’s obstinacy. It was again 
debated in the Common Council “ whether the City should 
pay the taxes ordered by the Government ” ; inlluential 
citizens urged the Lord Mayor to put himself at the head of 
a resistance to the Rump at all hazards ; there were riots in the 
streets and skirmishes between the militia and the apprentices. 

1 Thomason Pamphlets, and Catalogue of the same ; Wood's Ath. III. 870—871. 
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Tlius, instead of liaving^ time to d(dil)erate, Monk found liim- 
j;?olf in tli(» midst of siioh a olasli betwoon tbc House and the 
City that instant decision for tlie one or the other was 
imperative. — On the ni^ht ol‘ the 8th, two days after his 
speeeli in Parliaimmt, lie reeidved ordm-s IVoin tlie Council of 
State to l;*o into the City with his re<;*iments and n‘dueo it to 
olK‘dienc(*. He was to take away the posts and chains in the 
streets, unhinj^e tlie City i;*att‘S, and wed^o the portcullises; 
he was to use any force necessary for the ] air pose ; and he 
was to arn'st ehwtai citizens named, and others at his dis- 
er<‘tion. The ord(‘rs, thoui^h addresscul nominally to all the 
four Army-Commissioners, were h*eally irdcMided for Monk; 
and there was the utmost anxiety amone;* the leaders of the 
Hum]) to s(‘e wdudher he would execute tluan. To tlui 
surprisi* of all, to the surprise of his <nvn soldiers ev(‘n, he did 
ex(‘(‘ute them. On the 9th the ][ouse had three siLtinj.^s; 
and in the second of these it was announe(*d that Monk had 
marehcfl his r(‘^’iments that mornin<jj‘ into the (hty, that he 
was then at (luildhall, that he had nine of the ehwen catizens 
alr(‘ady in custody, and that ho had remov(‘d the ])osts and 
chains. All hein^’ now (juiet, and the Ijord Mayor and 
Aldermen having undertakem to hold a meetin;.^ of the 
Common Council and ^^■ive the Parliament every satislaction, 
he had thought it liest not to incense the (hty by tlu‘ ext reme 
insult of unhin^'ino' the ^ates and W(‘d^*in^* thi* jairtcullises. 
The Tlumpcrs were in ecstasies. Monk had committ(*d himself, 
and was irredeemably theirs. “All is our own: ho will be 
honest,” said Ilasilrij;^ to the friends beside him. In their 
triumph, they rose once more for a moin(‘nt to tlui full heir'll! 
of Rej)ublican contidenec. It happened that a dojiutation of 
London citizens, headed by Mr. Praise-God Pareborn^, had 
come to the House that day with a pi^tition and address, 
signed by some thousands of “lovers of the good old cause,” 
who were anxious to disclaim all connexion with the City 
tumults and with “the promoters of regal interest” in the 
City or elsewhere. The petitioners demanded nothing less 
than that the House should at once impose an oath abjuring 
Charles Stuart upon all clergymen and other persons in 
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public employment ; but even this did not prevent the House 
from thanking them cordially. As for the City generally, 
now that Monk had brought it to submission, the House 
would trample it under foot ! The Lord Mayor, having 
behaved discreetly through the tumults, was to be thanked ; 
but it was voted that the present Common Council should be 
dissolved and a new one elected by such citizens only as the 
House should deem worthy of the franchise. Nor was Monk 
to hesitate any longer about the city gates and portcullises. 
Orders were sent to him, not only to unhinge the gates and 
wedge the portcullises, as the Council had already ordered, 
but to break them in pieces. The City was to be overmastered 
utterly and finally, and Monk was to be the agent. — Not 
even y(*t did Monk rebel. The gates and portcullises were 
brokem in pieces by his soldiers, and every other order was 
punctually carried out. The soldiers w(‘r(‘ in indignation over 
their base employment, and the citizens were stupefied. In 
vain were Charges, Hr. Barrow, and others of Monk’s friends 
going about and assuring the Lord Mayor and Aldermen that 
the Generid was a man of very peculiar ways and must not be 
too hastily judged. “Very peculiar ways indeed,” thought 
the citizens, mourning for their honours lost, and their broken 
gales and portcullises. On the night of Friday, Feb. 10, 
when Monk returned to Whitehall, after his two days of rough 
work in the city, it was, as it seemed, with his reputation 
ruined for ever among the Londoners. A few days before he 
had been the popular demigod, the man on whom all depended, 
and who had all in his power. Now what was he but the 
slave and hireling of the Rump?’ 

It was afterwards represented by Monk’s admirers that his 
City proceedings of Feb. 9 and 10 were the effects of con- 
summate judgment. He could not then have disobeyed the 
Rump without resigning his command ; Hasilrig and Walton, 
two of his fellow-commissioners, would have executed the 
orders independently; though by a disagreeable process, he 
had felt the temper of his officers and soldiers, and ascertained 

1 Commons Journals of dates; Phillips, 684—685; Skinner, 211— 219 ; Whit- 
locke, IV. 394-396. 
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that tlicy wore as dis^^usted with tlie Rump as he was liini- 
self! It may he douhteil, however, wlietlier he had not only 
heen handling' his earp(‘nter's tools with too sluggish eaution. 
Certain it is that he had returned to Wliitehall in a sullen 
mood, and that, alter a consultation overnight with his 
otlieers, liis eonclusion was that he must at onee r(‘trit‘ve 
hims(‘ir. That was a night of busy pre]>a rations between him 
and his oflleers. A letter was drafttHl, to bi^ sent to tln^ 
House* m‘\t day; and a copy was taken, lliat it might, be in 
tlie ])rinter\s hands before the House liad received the 
original. 

Next morning*, vSaturday h\‘b. 11, Monk and his n'giments 
were again in tlie City, drawn up in Finsbury Fit'hls. He 
had left the letter for the House, sign(*d l)y himself*, seven of 
his colonels, one lieut<‘nant-eolonel, and six majors, to b(^ 
delivc'red to the House by two of tlui signing colonels, 
Clobery and tydeott ; and lie had eonu* to make his p(*ae(! 
with the (hty. This was not very easy. I'lu* Lord jMayor, 
to whom Clarg(‘s had be(‘n siuit to announ<*(‘ the r(‘turn of tlie 
regiments, and to say that the General meant to dine with 
his Lordship tliat day, was naturally suspicious and distant; 
Imt, having taken counsel with some (»!' the chief citizens, he 
(iould do no less than answer that he would ex])(.*et the 
General. At the early dinner-hour, accordingly, ]\Ionk was 
at his Lordship’s house in Leadenhall Street, coldly received 
at first, lait gradually with more of curiosity and goodwill as 
his drift was jierceived. He begged earnestly that his Lord- 
ship would send out summonses for an immediate meiding of 
the Common Council in Guildhall, notwithstanding the 
dissolution of that body by the Rump, saying Ikj would 
accompany his Lordship thither and make certain public 
explanations. Dinner over, and the Lord ^Nfayor and (.’orn- 
mon Council having met in Guildhall about live o’clock, 
!M()nk did sur])rise them. He apologised for his j)roeeedings 
of the tw’o ])receding days, declaring that the work was the 
most ungrateful he had ever performed in liis lile, and that 
he would have laid down his power rather than ])erform it, 
uidess he had seen that by such a step he would only have 
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given advantage to tlie dominant liiction. He was come now, 
however, to make amends. He had that morning sent a 
letter to the House, requiring them to issue out writs within 
seven days For the filling up of vacancies in their ranks, and 
also, that being done, to dissolve themselves by the 6th of 
May at latest, that they might be succeeded by. a full and 
free Parliament ! Till he should receive ample satisfaction in 
reply to those dcrmnuls and otherwise, he meant to remain in 
the City of London with liis regiments, making common 
cause with the faithful citizens! Guildhall rang with accla- 
mations ; and, as the n(‘vvs was dispers(‘d thence through the 
City^ confirmed by the printed copies of Monk’s letter to the 
ltum]> that were by this time in circulation, the dejeclion of 
the two last days passed into a phrenzy of joy. Housewives 
ran out to Monk’s soldi(‘rs, who had been standing all day 
under arms, carrying' them food and drink without stint ; 
crowds of ap[)rentices danced cverywliere like delirious 
demons ; the Ixills of all the churches were set a-ringing ; 
the houses of several “fanatics” were besieged, and the win- 
dows in Barebone’s all smashed ; and far into the night and 
into the Sunday morning the streets blazed with long rows of 
bonfires. Whatever piece of flesh, in butcher’s stall or in 
iamily-safe, bore resemblance to a rump, or could be carved 
into something of that shape, was hauled to one of tlu’se 
bonfii’es to bo flung in and burnt ; and for many a day after- 
wards the 11th of February 1659-60 was to be famous in 
London as The Roasthig of the Hump} 

On receiving Monk’s letter early in the forenoon of Satur- 
day the House had tom})orized. They had sent Messrs. Scott 
and Robinson into the City after Monk, to thank him for his 
faithful service of the two previous days, and to assure him 
“ that, as to the filling up of the House, the Parliament were 
upon the qualifications before the receipt of the said letter, 
and the same will be despatched in due time.” But at an 
evening sitting, with candles brought in, the House, in- 
formed by that time of Monk’s proceedings in the City, had 

1 rhillips, 685-687; Skinner, 219—230; Tarl. Hist. HI. 1.578—9; Letter of 
M. lie Bordeaux, Guizot, II. 350—351 ; Pepys’s Diary, Feb. 11, 1659— 60. 
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shown their rosontmoni l)y reconstituting tlie Coinniissi(ui for 
roijj'iilation of the Army. They did not dare to iuvn Afouk 
out ; but they ne^al ived by tliirty (INIarten and Nevilh' tellers) 
to fifteen (Carew Ifalei^-h and Robert (loodwyn t(^lh‘rs) a ])ro- 
])Osal of his partisans to make Sir Anthony Ashley (^)oper 
one of Ills eollea^ues. Tlie eolleaij-ues ih('y did appoint wi'n* 
Ifasilrii^^, Morley, Walton, and Aliired ; and, in s(‘ttlini;‘ the 
(|Uorum at thrt'o, they r(‘jeeted a proposal that ATonk should 

always ])e one of fhe <pioruni. Tbrou^'h Ihe lollowinj^ 

W(‘(*k, howc'ver, efforls W(‘re still mad(^ to eonn^ to terms with 
iNfonk. On INFonday the 13th tlui Oonneil of Stale' Ix'^’t^’ed 
him to return to Whitehall and assist them with his prest'nee 
and eoun.s(‘ls. ilis reply was that, so louLif as the Abjuration 
Oath was n'cpiired of rnemlxTs of tlu^ Oonneil, he would not 
ap[)('ar in it, and that meainvhilc there were' sullieient reasons 
for his rcMnainin<^ in the (uty. Aeeordin^lVj he k('|)t. his 
quarters tluMu*, first at tin* Cilass House in Ih’oad Stn'el, and 
tht*ii at l)ra])ers’ Hall in Thro^anort on St re(‘t, holding;* /e/wM* 
of the eitizt'us and eity-eleri»y, and nxHUvin^’ also visits from 
Ha.silrii»‘ and other memb(‘rs of Hie House*. Mven Ludlow, 
though one of the complaints in iMonk's l(*tter was that tin? 
House was allowing Liallow to sit in it notwithstandini^* the 
charge of lii^'h treason lod^’ed against him from In‘land, 
V(*ntured to into the den of the lion. He was shy at first, 
Ludlow' tells us, hut became veuy civil, and, when Lndlow 
had diseours('d on the ne(;essity of union to keep out Charles 
Stuart, “ Vea,” said he, “ we must live and die to^^ether for a 
Coinmonwealtli.” The interest that was now pressing closest 
round Alonk, liowever, was that of the Sijeluded ATranbers. 
The applications on tlieir behalf by the Presbyterians ot the 
City and of the counties round were incessant. AFonk even 
yet had ids hesitations. On the one hand, to avert, if pos- 
siF)le, the re-seating of the secluded arnon^^ them, the Kninpers 
had been acting* thron^li the week in the s])irit of their 
answer to Afonkts letter. Tliey had lieen j>ushin;^ on their 
Bill of Qualifications, so tliat there niig’ht be no d(*lay in the 
issue of writs for fdling* up their House to the number of dfK), 
as formerly decided. They had, moreover, tried to pacify 
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Monk in other ways. They had resolved (Feb. 14) that the 
en^a^eincnt to be taken by members of Parliament should 
simply be, “ I will bo true and faithful to the Commonwealth 
“ of England, and the Government thereof in the way of a 
“ Common weiiltli and Free State, without a Kinj^, Single 
“ Person, or House of Lords”; and they had resolved that this 
simple deelaration should be substituted for the stronger 
abjuration oath even for members of the Council of State. 
They liad also complied with Monk’s demands that tlicre 
should Ijo more severe reprimand of the late Committee of 
Safety and es]iccia1ly of Vane and Lambert. All this was to 
induce Monk to accept the yn’otfered Helf-h])dar(je))un}f of the 
present Jlonse^ rather than yield to the popular and PresV^y- 
teriaii demand for the Long Parliameul reconstituted. Nor 
were th(‘re wanting objections to the latter plan in Monk’s 
own mind. If a House with the secluded members re-seated 
in it would continc itself to questions of present exigency and 
future political order, there might be no harm. Put would it 
do so? With a Presbyterian majority in it, looking on all 
tliat had been done since 1648 as the illegal acts of i)re- 
tended Governments, might it not be tempted to a revenge- 
ful revision of all those acts? Might it not thus unsettle 
those arrangements for the sale, purchase, gift, and convey- 
ance of property upon which the fortunes of many thousands, 
ineluding the Army oflicers and the soldiery in England, in 
Scotland, and especially in Ireland, now dej)ended ? Would 
Monk's own ollicers risk such a consequence? To come to 
some understanding with the secluded members on these 
points, Monk himself, and Clarges and Gumble for him, 
had been holding interviews with such of the secluded mem- 
bers as were in London ; and matters had been so far ripened 
that at length, on Saturday the 18th, by Monk’s invitation, 
there was a conference at his quarters between about a dozen 
of the leading llumpers and as many representatives of the 
Secluded. Ilasilrig was one of the Rumi)ers present ; but, as 
most of the others were of the Monk party, the conference 
was not unamicable. Even the Rumpers who were favour- 
able to the re-admission of the Secluded, how^ever, could only 
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speak for themselves, and the representatives of the Secluded 
could hardly undertake for tlieir absent brethren ; and so 

th(*re was no definite agreement. Monk then took tlu^ 

matter into his own hands. Having, in the course of the 
Sunday and Monday, secured the concurrence of his oHicers, 
and made a roui>h compact in writing with a few of the 
sechuhal meml)ers, lie marched Iiis Army out of the C’ity on 
tlie morniiii:*^ of Tuesday the 21st; and, the sc’cluded mem- 
bers havini*’ met him by a]ipointment at \Vhit(‘hall, to the 
number ol* about sixty, he made a short sjieeeh to them, 
caused a loni*(T “ Declaration” which he had taken the 
precaution of puttini*’ on paper to b(‘ read to tliern, and then 
sent them, under the <*onduct of Captain Milhu- and a 
sunicicmt ^uard, to tlu' doors of the Parlianumt House. 3’he 
incident had been ex[)(‘cted; there were soldiers all round the 
House already; and the ]>rocession w'a]k(‘d throu**!! chcerin;^»* 
crowds of spi'ctators. -.Monk remained at \Vhit(‘hall himself, 
to hold a (i(‘ncral Council of his officers later in the day.' 

The Rump, which had been still busy on Saturday with 
th(i Rill of (Qualifications or ‘‘ Disablini^ Rill,” but W'hosi^ 
sitting’ on Alonday is mark(‘d only by a hiatus in the 
Journals, had not formed the Hous(.‘ on Tuesday morning*' 
when the procession of se<*luded memlxu’s, swcdled to about 
eighty by stra^olors on the way, (mtered and took their seats. 
A few of the Rum])ers, seeing what had occurred, riuTully 
left the House, to return no more; but most nmiaincd and 
amalgamated tlumiselves easily with the more numerous new 
comers. The reconstitut(*d House then plunged at once into 
business thus ; — “ IhiAYMis : ilesolred, &c., That the Rcsolu- 
“ tion of this House of the 18th of December, 1648, ‘that 
“liberty be given to the members of this House to declare 
“ their dissent to the vote of the 5th of December 101-8 that 
“the King’s Answ'cr to the Propositions of both Houses was 
“a ground for this House to proceed upon for settlement of 
“ the Peace of th(‘ Kingdom,^ be vacated, and made null and 
“ void, and obliterated.” In other words, here was the Long 

^ Commons .Toumals of dates ; Phillips, 087 ; .Skiniifr, 2‘jo—212 ; Ludlow, 
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Parliament, like a Rip Van Winkle, resumin<^ in Feb. 
1659-60 the work left off in Dec. 1648, and acknowledging 
not an inch of gap between the two dates. There were 
seven other similar Resolutions, cancelling votes and orders 
standing in the way ; and these, with orders for the discharge 
of the citizens recently imprisoned by the Rump, and reso- 
lutions for annulling the late new Army Commission of the 
Rump, and for appointing Monk to be “ Captain-General 
and Command(‘r-in-Chicf, under the Parliament, of all the 
land-for(*es of Kngl and, Scotland, and Ireland,” and con- 
tinuing Vi(‘e- Admiral Lawson in his naval command, were 
the sum and sul)stance of the business of the first sitting.^ 
Before night Monk and his officers had drafted a Letter to 
all the regiments and garrisons of Fngland, Scotland, and 
Ireland, explaining to them that, by the grace of God and 
good London management, they had passed through another 
revolution. The Letter began ‘‘ Dear Brethren and Fellow- 
Soldiers,” and bore Monk’s signature, followed by those of 
Colonels Ralph Knight, John Clobery, Thomas Read, John 
llubblethorn, Leonard Lydeott, Thomas Sanders, William 
Lyre, John Streatcr, Richard Mossc, William Farley, Arthur 
Evelyn, and sixteen inferior officers. It was vague, but 
intimated that the Government was still to be that of a 
Commonwealih, and that all disturbances of the peace “ in 
favour of Charles Stuart or any other pretended authority ” 
were to be put down. More ex])licit had been IMonk’s speech 
at Whitdiall that morning to the secluded members on their 
way to the House, published copies of which were also dis- 
tributed by Monk’s authority. He had assured the secluded 
members, “ and that in God’s presence,” that he had nothing 
before his eyes “ but God’s glory and the settlement of these 
nations upon Commonwealth foundations ” ; and he had 
pointed out the interest of the Londoners especially in the 
preservation of a Commonwealth, “ that Government only 
being capable to make them, through the Lord’s blessing, 
the metropolis and bank of trade for all Christendom.” On 
the Church question he had been very precise. “As to a 

1 Commons Journals of date. 
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“ (iovenimont in tho Church,” ho had said, “ tlio want wluToof 
hath ]) 0 (ni no small cause of these nations’ distractions, it is 
“ most manifest that, if it be inonnrehioal in the State, the 
“ Cliurch must follow and Prelacy must be brou^’ht in — wliicli 
these nations, I know^ cannot lunir, and against wliich tluy 
“ liave so s()l(‘mnly sW(n*n; and indcetl moilerate, not rii^id, 
“ Presbyterian (iovi‘rninent, with a suiruMent liberty for eon- 
“ scieric(‘s truly tendtu*, appears at j)resent to be tlu' most 
“ indiUcrent and aeee])table way to the Church’s settharumt.” 
It is not uninteresting to knowthat JMonk’s chi(‘f eech*siasti(*al 
adviser at Ibis moment, and probaldy llu^ person who had 
fonnnlated for him tlu‘ description of the kind of (diureh that 
would !)(' most desirabh‘, was j\Ir. .lames Sluirp, Irom (’rail in 
Scotland. Jfe had followed Monk to London with a com- 
mission from the l(‘aders of the Scottish Itesolul ioncr clergy; 
and from his aiTival there lie had been, Baillie inlbrrns us, 
“ tlu^ most wise, faithful, an<l ha])py counsellor ” Monk had, 
kecpini^* him from all wrong* steps by his extraordinary 
Ba n 1 1 s h i re s aga c i t y . ^ 


» Pl.illiVs, Pari. Hist. I FI. 

I."|79— ir><sl (Monk’s SpH'ih uinl l)r- 
r-lMTatinii) ; P>aillii*, 1 1 1. HO -141. Mow 
it was V-t wild la r Monk 
woiiM ever desert tin- ( 'oniiininwealtli, 
and liow' anxious the Royalists were on 
tho siil)j(‘<-t, aj)|iears I n mi a letter <»t‘ 
Moivlannt to (’liarl(.s, dated J'el>. 17, 
ld;V.) GO, or temr «layH bel’ore the Re- 
.storatidii of the Seelnde<l Memhers 
{('lar. Stiifr ra/h ysi, III.GSd). Hpeak- 
inj; of .’Monk, Mordaniit writes thns : 
‘*'rhe vi^ihle inelination of the people; 
“ the danger he foresee.s from so many 


‘‘eiieinies; his particular |ii*pieto Lam* 
‘‘ hert ; the jirov oeat ion ul the Anahaji- 
“ lists ,'iml Seelaiie-;, with wlmni I may 
“ now join tlie ( ■;il holies ; the want of 
‘^nioney to eontinue landing armies; 
‘‘ tlM‘. di\i->ions of the chief oDieers in 
“ tliose iespeeti\e .'miiies ; the adviees 
“of those ne.'ii’ liim I mean, in p.'ir- 
“ tieular, (’loliery :ind Kniglit . . .; th(^ 
“ a<lm<niitions daily given liim Ity Mr. 
“ yXniiesley and Ahlerman Robinson ; 
“nnlessGod lias fed him to the slaughter, 
“ eanuol but move him." 
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THE llESTOTlEn LONG PAIUHAMRNT : NFAV COUNCIL OF STATE: 
ACTIVE MEN OF THE PAKLIAMENT : FllVNNE, ARTHUR 
ANNESLEY, ANH AVILLTAM MORRICE : MISCELLANEOUS 
l*RO(HHH)IN(LS OF THE PARLIAMENT: RELEASE OF OLD 
ROYALIST PRISONERS : LAMBERT COMMITTED TO THE 
TOWER : REWARDS AND HONOURS FOR MONK : “ OLD 

(IEORGE” in the CITY: REVIVAL OF THE SOLEMN 
LEAGUE AND COVENANT, THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION 
OF FAITH^ AND ALL THE APPARATUS OF A STRICT PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH-ESTABLISHMENT : CAUTIOUS MEASURES 
FOR A POLITIC Ali SETTLEMENT : THE REAIj QUESTION 
EVADED AND HANDED OVER TO ANOTHER PARLIAMENT : 
CALI.ING OF THE CONVENTION PARLIAMENT AND AR- 
RANGEMENTS FOR THE SAME : DIFFICUl/rY ABOUT A 
HOUSE OF LORDS : HOW OBVIATED : LAST DAY OF THE 
LONG PARLIAMENT, MARCH 16 , 1659 - 60 : SCENE IN THE 
HOUSE. — MONK AND THE COUNCIL OF STATE LEFT IN 
CHARGE : ANNESLEY THE MANAGING COLLEAGUE OP 
MONK: NEW MILITIA ACT CARRIED OUT: DISCONTENTS 
AMONG monk’s OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS I THE RESTORA- 
TION OF CHARLES STILL VERY DUBIOUS : OTHER HOPES 
AND PROPOSALS FOR THE MOMENT : THE KINGSHIP 
PRIVATELY OFFERED TO MONK BY THE REPUBLICANS : 
OFFER DECLINED .* BURSTING OF THE POPULAR TORRENT 
OF ROYALISM AT LAST, AND ENTHUSIASTIC DEMANDS FOR 
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THE RECALL OP CHARLES: ELECTIONS TO THE CONVEN- 
TION TAULIAMENT OOINO ON MEANWHILE: HAS'IE OF 
HUNOKEDS TO RE FOREMOST IN RIDDINO CHAUl-KS WEL- 
COME: ADMIRAL MONTACiUE AND HIS FLEE'I’ IN THE 
THAMES: DlREirr COM MUNIC ATIONS AT LAS’P T.ETWEEN 
MONK AND CHARLES: OREENVILLE THE OO-RETWEEN : 
REMOVAL OF CHARLES AND HIS COCRT FROM RRLSSELS 
TO RREDA : OREENVILLE SENT r>A(’K FROM RREDA WITH 
A (’OMMISSION FOR MONK AND SIX (VPIIER DO(TLMENTS. — 
RROKEN-SRIRITEDNESS OF THE REI’URLKLW LEADERS, 
JUT FORMIDARl-E RESIDFE OF RERIJRLICANISM IN 'PHE 
ARMY: monk’s measures FOR RARALVSINO 'PHE SAME: 
SU(’(U:SSFLL DEVl(!E OF CLAIRJES : M()N PA(;1 JF/s FLEET IN 
MO’PION ; ES(L\1‘E OF LAMRERT FROM THE 'POWER: HIS 
RENDEZVors IN NORTHAMi’TONSH 1 RE : OATHERIN(I OF A 
WRE('K OF THE RERURLKLVNS ROUND HIM : DK'K IN- 
OOLDSRV SENT TO (UlCSH HIM : THE ENCOUNTER NEAR 
DAVENTRV, AI'RIL 22 , ] GOO, AND RECAU'PURE oF LAM- 
JiEliT : OREAT REVIEW OF THE LONDON MILITIA, APRIL 
24, THE DAY REFORE THE MEETINO OF THE CONVENTION 
J’ARLrAATENT : lAI RATI ENT J.ONO I NO FOR Cl I A R L I ;S : MONK 
STILL IMRENETRARLE, ANJ) THE DOCUMENTS FROM RREDA 
RESERVED. 


Tn the nominaiion of a new Council of Slate the Ihuisc ad- 
hered to tlie now orthodox nund)(‘r of thiriy-onc. Monk was 
named first of all, by speidal and open vote, on ihe 21 si of 
February; and the others were chosen by ballot, coidirmed 
by open vote in each case, on the 23rd, whiui the number of 
members present and in votin^-pajiers was 114. The 

list, in the order of preference, was then as follows 


General George Monk 


William Pierrepoiiit 
John Crewe 

(Colonel Edward liossiter (Ttcc.) 
Richard Knightlcy 
Colonel Alexander Popham 
Colonel Herbert -Morley 


Lord Fairfax 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Part. 

Sir Gilbert Gorrard, Bart. 

Lord Chief Justice St. John 
Lord Commissioner Widdrington 
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Sir John Evelyn of Wilts 
Sir Williuin Waller 
Sir Jlicliard Onslow 
Sir Williain Lewis, Bai t. 

Colonel (Admiral) Edward Mon- 
tague {JiCC.) 

(Jolonel Edward Harley {Rec.) 
Richard Norton {/ire.) 

Arthur Annesley {Jiec.) 

Denzil ilolles 


Sir John Temple (Rec.) 

Colonel George Thompson {Rec) 
John Trevor [Rec.) 

Sir John Holland, Bart. 

Sir John Potts, Rirt. 

Colonel John Birch {Rec.) 

Sir Harbottle Grimstonc 
John Swinfen {Rec.) 

John Weaver {Rec.) 

Serjeant John Maynard. 


With the exception of Monk and Fairfax*, who were not 
meinhers of the Parliament, and the latter of whom was 
absent in Yorkshire, these Councillors are to be imagined as 
also active in the business of the House. About nine of them 
were Residuary Rurnjiers who had accepted willingly or cheer- 
fully the ndurn of the secluded. The proportion of Residuary 
Rumpers in the whole House was even larger. Though it 
had been reported by Prynne tlnat as many as 194 of the 
secluded were still alive, and a contemporary printed list 
gives the names of 177 as available,^ tlie present House never 
through its brief session attained to a higher attendance than 
150, i-he avenige attendance ranging from 100 to 120; and 
I have ascertained by actual counting that more than a third 
of these were Residuary Rumpers. It is strange to find 
among them such of the extreme Reimblicans as Hasilrig, 
Scott, Marten, and Robinson. They left the House for a 
time, but re-appeared in it, whereas Ludlow and Neville and 
others would not rc-appear — Ludlow, as he tells us, making 
a practice of walking up and down in AVestminster Hall out- 
side, partly in protest, partly to show that he had not fled.^ 


1 A single folio fly-leaf, dated March 
2C in the Thomason eojiy, and called 
“ TVtf a rand Memorandum,: A True 
and Perfect Cettahn/ne of the Secluded 
Memhers of the House of Commons f ,f-c. 
It was printed by Husbands on the 
professed ‘V'onininnd” of one of the 
members (Prynne?). 

2 The fly-leaf mentioned in last note 
gives the names of thirty-three Rumpers 
who did not sit in the House after the 
readmission of the secluded members. 
Arranged alphabetically they were : — 
Anlaby, Bingham, John Carew, Cawley, 


James Challoner, Crompton, Barley, 
Fleetwood, John Goodwyn, Nicholas 
Gold, John Gurdon, Sir James Harring- 
ton, Hallows, Harvey, Heveningham, 
John Jones, Viscount Lisle, Livesey, 
Ludlow, Christopher Martin, Neville, 
Nicholas, Pigolt, Pyne, Sir Francis 
Russell, the Earl of Salisbury, Algernon 
Sidney, Walter Strickland, Sir AVilliam 
Strickland, Wallop, Sir Thomas Wals- 
ingham, and Whitlocko. Compare with 
the list of the Restored Rump, ante 

pp. 453-455. 
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Actually six Rei»‘ieicles remained in the House : viz. Seott, 
Marleii, Inj^oldsby, Milling-ton, Colonel ITiitehinson, inul 8ir 
John Boureliier. The majority of the Residuary Rnmpers, 
however, — represented by sueh men as Lentluilh John, 
Ashley Coo]>er, Colonel Thompson, Colonel Fit'lder, (^annv 
Raleii 4 -h, xVttoriK'y-t roiieral Reynolds, Solieitor-Cunieral l^]llis, 
and Colonel Morley, and even by two of tht* Re^ieides 
mentioned (rny-oldsby and Hutehinson), — wt-n^ now in har- 
mony with the S(‘ehi(led, and by no ini'ans disposed to abet 
Ilasilri^-, Seott, and Atarten in any farther contest for Humi) 
prinelph's. In otlnn* words, th(‘ House was now h‘d really 
by the chiefs of th(‘ reinstated memb(*rs. Prominent amonij^ 
these, besid(‘s Cn‘we, Knij^htley, (Jerrard, Sir John hwidyn of 
Wilts, Sir William Waller, Sir William Ijewis, Arthur An- 
nesh'y, Sir Harbottle Cifrimston, and others iianu'd as of the 
Council, were Prynne, Sir Anthony Irby, Major-tb'm-ral 
llrowru*, Sir William Wheeler, Lord Ancrani (nu‘nd)(*r for a 
Cornish buryh), William IMorriee, and some others, not of 
tlu' Council. — Prynne, whoon^-ht to liavt* Ix'en on th(‘ Council, 
if eoura^i; for the cause of the Secluded and indefatigable 
assiduity in plondin<y- it were sunicient (jualitie-at ions, had not 
been thought fit for that honour; but he was a very busy 
man in th (3 House. He had taken his ]>laee then* viu-y 
solemnly the first <lay, with an <dd haskct-hilt sword on ; and 
he was much in re(piest on Cominitb'es.— Of more aristocratic 
manners and antcce<lenls, and therefore litter for the Council, 
was Arthur Anneslcy, a man of whom we have not heard 
much hitherto, Imt who, from this ])oint oiuvards, w^as to 
attract a g-ood deal of notice. The eldest son of tlie Irish 
peer Viscount Valcntia and Baron Mountnorris, hr* had come 
into the Lon^^ Parliament in 1640 as rncrnlier for P;idiior.shire; 
he had u'one witli the Kincf in the be<rinnin^* of tlu? Civil 
War ; but he had afterw'ards done j^ood servi<*e for the 
Parliament in Ireland during- the Rebellion, and liad at length 
conformed to the Commonwealth and tlie Pr<jbv l orate. While 
the Protectorate lasted he had been really a Cromwellian ; 
but, like .‘JO many other Cromw^clHans, he was now a half- 
declared Royalist. He had been one of the chief negotiators 
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with Monk for the re-seating of the Secluded, and he took at 
once a foremost place among them, both in the House and in 
the Council. He was now about forty-five years of age. — An 
accession to the House, after it had sat for a week or more, 
was Mr. William Morrice. He was a Devonshire man, like 
Monk, to whom he w^as related by marriage. He had been 
sent into the Long Parliament in 1645 as Recruiter for 
Devonshire, and had been afterwards secluded ; and he had 
been returned to Oliver’s two Parliaments and to Richard’s. 
Living in Devonshire as a squire “ of fair estate,” he had ac- 
quired the eharaeterof an able and bookish man of enlightened 
Presbyterian principles; he had been of use to Monk in the 
manag(?ment of his Devonshire property ; there had been 
constant correspondence between them ; and there was no one 
for whom Monk had a greater regard. Now, accordingly, at 
the age of about five and fifty, Morriee had left his books and 
come from Devonsliire to London at Monk’s request, not only 
to take his place in Parliament, but also to be a kind of 
private adviser and secretary to Monk, more in his intimacy 
than even Dr. Clarges. — To complete this view of the com- 
position of the new Government, we may add that on Feb. 24 
Thomas St. Nicholas was made Clerk of the Parliament, and 
that on the 27th the House appointed Thurloe and a John 
Thompson to be joint-secretaries of State. There was a division 
on Thurloe’s appointment, but it was carried by sixty-five votes 
to thirty-eight. The tellers against Thurloe were Anuesley and 
Sir William Waller, but he was supported by Sir John Evelyn 
of AVilts and Colonel Hutchinson. Thurloe’s former sub- 
ordinate, Mr. William Jessop, was now clerk to the Council 
of State.^ 

Ey the rough compact made with Monk, the House was to 
confine itself to the special work for which it was the indis- 
pensable instrument, and to push on as rapidly as possible, 
through that, to an act for its own dissolution. The majority 
was such that the compact was easily fulfilled. Six-and- 

' Cominong Journals of dates, and period ; Ludlow, 845 — 846 ; Wood’s 
generally from Feb. 21 to March 16, Ath. IV. 181 et seq. (Annesley), and 
1669 -CO, with examination of the lists III. 1087 et seq. (Morrice) ; Clarendon, 
of all the Committees through that 891 and 895. 
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twenty sulfieod for all that was inquired from this rein- 
stated fa^’-end ol* the famous Ijoro’ Parliament. 

Naturally much of llie work of the House took tlu' fi»rm 
(1) of redress of old or recent injuries, and (2) of rewards and 
])unisliments.- — Almost the first thin^ done by the House was 
to rt'store the ])rivile^(‘s of the City of London, r(‘l(*ase the 
im])risoned Common (\)uneil men and citizens, and issue 
orders for the re])air of the broken j^ates ami ])ortcullises. ^fhc 
Chty and the Parliamenir were now lu‘artily at om^, and there 
was a loan from tin' City of /^ '()(),()()() in token of the happy 
rt i.'oneilialion. Sir (it‘or< 4 *e Pooth, who had bctm ri‘committed 
to tlic '^fowcu* by tli<‘ Hump, was finally ieh‘ased, thou^'h still 
on s(‘curity. TIutc wi‘re several other releases of ])risoners 
and removals of sejpiestrations, and at len^-th (b(‘b. 27) it was 
r(‘ferre(l to a Committee to (‘onsidcr compreluaisively the cases 
of* all persons whatsoever then in prison on ])oliticaI ‘^[‘rounds. 
On the .‘5rd of ^farch parti(*ular onhTs w<'re f»‘iv(‘n for the 
(liseharo'c of the Karl of Lamhu'dalo, the Karl of (’rawfonl, 
.111(1 Ijord Sinclair, from th(‘ir im])risonment in Windsor 
(^isth' ; and thus tin* hast of tlu‘ Scottish ])rison(*rs from 
Worcest(‘r Hattie fnind themsidves fix*e men once more. 
Twelve days afterwards th<‘ Houst* w(‘nt to th(‘ extremis of 
the merciful process by ordcrinj^’ the ladeasc of ])oor Dr. 
Matthew Wren, the Laudian ex-Hishop, who had been cfim- 
mittc'd by the Lon^’ Parliament early in 1011 along* with 
Laud and Strafford, and who had be<‘n lying in the Tower, 
all but forgotten, through the intervening nineteen years. 
At the same time discretionary powers were glvcui to the 
Council of State to discharge any political jirisoners that 
might be still left. — In the article of liH'nifihmenta the Housi* 
WTs very temperate indeed. Notorious Pumpers were removed, 
of course, from military and civil offices, and then; w^ere 
sharper inquiries after Colonel Cobbet, Colonel Ashfield, Major 
Creed, and others too suspiciously at large ; l>ut, with one 
exception, there seemed to be no thought of the serious prose- 
cution of any for w^hat had been done eitlier under the Kump 
Government or daring the Wallingford-IIouse interruj)tion. 
The exception was Lambert. Brought before the Council, 

N n 2 
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and unable or unwilling* to find the vast bail of ^20,000 
which they demanded for his liberty^ he was committed by 
them to the Tower ; and the House, on the 6th of March, 
confirmed the act, and ordered his detention for fiiturt^ trial. 
While Lambert was thus treated as the chief criminal, the 
rewards and honours went still, of course, mainly to Monk. 
To his Commandershi|)-in-chief of all the Armies there was 
added the Generalship of the whole Fleet, though in this 
command, to Monk’s disappointment, Montague was con- 
joined with him (March 2). lie was also made Keeper of 
Hampton Court;, and the j£’1000 a year in lands which the 
Rump had voted him was changed by a special Rill into 
'20, 000 to be paid at once (March 16). As the Bill was 
first drai'ted, the reward was said to be ‘‘ for his signal 
services ” ; but by a vote on the third reading the word 
“ signal ” was changed into “ eminent.” Perhaps Annesley, 
Sir William Waller, and the other new chiefs at Whitehall 
were becoming a little tired of the praises of so peculiar an 
Aristides. But he was still a god among the LondoiuTs. 
From St. James’s, which was now his quarters, he would go 
into the City every other day, to attend one of a series of 
dinners which they had arranged for him in the halls of the 
great companies, and at which he found himself so much at 
ease in his morose way that he would hardly ever leave the 
table “ till he was as drunk as a beast.” Ludlow, who tells 
us so, would not have told an untruth even about Monk ; and 
Ludlow was then in London, knowing well what went on. 
Let us suppose, however, that he exaggerated a little, and 
that old George was the victim of circumstances.^ 

A large proportion of the proceedings of the House and the 
Council may be described as simply a re-establishment of 
Presbyterianism. The secluded members being Presbyterians 
to a man, there was at once an enthusiastic recollection of 
the edicts of the Long Parliament between 1613 and 1648, 
setting up Presbytery as the national Religion, with a deter- 
mination to revert in detail to those symbols and forms of 

^ Commons Journals of dates, and generally from Feb. 21 to March 16 ; Ludlow, 
665—856. 
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Iho Presbyterian sysb'in wliicb llie triumph of liulep('ntleney 
had set aside during* the Commonweal tli, and whieh had been 
allo\vi‘d only ]>artia]ly, and side by side with their oontraries, 
in tlu‘ broad rinir(‘b-Kstablishment <d‘ the Protcetorate. Tin* 
unanimity and ra]>idity of tlie House* in ttu*ir votes in this 
direetion must have alarmed the Inib'pendents and SeH'taries. 
It was on Peb. J29 that the House* appointi'el a C\immitle'e of 
tw(*nty-nine e)n the* wliole subject of Hedi^-ion and Cluireh 
atlinrs — Anne*sle‘y, Asl]l(‘y (^eopeT, Jh’ynne, and Sir Samuel 
Luke (i.e. Ibitler’s Pre‘s])yte‘rian “Sir Hudibras”) beinn* of the* 
number ; anel on the* ^ind of Mareh, on re^port from this Com- 
rnitte*e, the We'stminste'r Ass(‘mb]y’s Confession of Faith, as 
it. Iiael l)e‘en unelt*r diseussie)n in the* Loui];* Parliament in U)4() 
III. p. 5l!2), was an*ain brou^^ht be‘fore‘ the House, anel 
passeel bodily at once, with the ex(*e*ption of chapter *‘h), “ Of 
Chtrrh CrU'S/tresf iiwA chajder »3I, “ Of IS j/ nods nnd. OtynncilrS ^^ — 
whicli two chapters it was tbou<:^ht as we‘ll to ke‘e‘p still in 
Commit te'c. The same^ day there were^ other re‘Solutie>ns of a 
Pr(*sbytcrian tenor. But the* climax was on March 5, in this 
form : “ Ordered^ That the Soi.kmnt fiKAea i: an’i> (Covenant be 
‘‘ printe‘d anel publislu'd, and set up anel forthwith re.*ael in e*ve*ry 
“ cburedi, anel also re*ad one*e* a ye*ar accorelin^* to former A(*t. ol’ 
“ Parliament, and that the* said Solkmx LiiAeji K AM) Covlnaxt 
“be also se*t up in this House*.’’ Thus, wbem the* be)nes of 
Alexander Henderson had been for morei than thirte.*en y(.*ars 
in the*ir tomb in Crey Friars eduirehyard in hldinbur^b, was 
the g-reat eloeument whieih he had el rafted in that city in 
August 1013, as a lK)nd of religious union for the Thre‘e 
Kingeloms, and only the first fortune's of which he had lived 
to se*e, resuscitated in all its glory. What more coide] Presly- 
teiianism desire? That nothing might be wanting, however, 
there followed, on tlie 14th of Mareli, a Bill “ for approba- 
tion and admittance of ministers to public benefices anel 
le*ctures,” one of the clauses of which prescribed me*ans for tlie 
imme^diate division of all tlie counties of Fngland and Wales 
into classical Presbyteries, according to thfAse former Presby- 
terianizing ordinances of the Ijong Parliament which had 
never been carried into effect save in London and Lancashire. 
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The Universities were to be constituted into presbyteries or 
inserted into such ; and the whole of South Britain was to be 
patterned ecclesiastically at last in that exact resemblance 
to North Britain which had been the ideal before Indepen- 
dency burst in. What measures of “liberty for consciences 
truly tender^’ rnio-ht be conceded did not yet appear. Ana- 
ba])tists, Quakers, Fifth Monarchy enthusiasts, and Monk’s 
“ Fanatics ” generally, might tremble ; and even moderate and 
orthodox Independents might foresee difficulty in retaining 
their livings in the State Church. Indeed Owen was already 
(March 18) displaced from his Deanery of Christ Church, 
Oxford, by a vote of the House recognising a prior claim of 
Dr. Reynolds to that post.^ 

In the matter of a political settlement the ])rocecdings 
were equally rapid and simple. Celerity here was made 
possible by the fact that the House considered itself quite 
])reeludcd from discussing the whole question of the future 
Constitution. Had they entered on that question, the ])ro- 
bability is that they would have decided for a negotiation 
with Charles II., with a view to his return to England and 
assumption of the Kingship on terms borrowed from the old 
Newport Treaty with his father, or at all events on strictly 
expressed terms of some kind, limiting his authority and 
securing the Presbyterian Church-Establishment. Even this, 
however, was problematical. There were still Republicans 
and Cromwelliaiis in the Parliament, and not a few of the 
Presbyterians members had been Commonwealth’s men so 
long that it might well appear doubtful to them whether a 
return to Royalty now was worth the risks, or whether, if 
there must be a return to Royalty, it was in the least neces- 
sary to fix it again in the unlucky House of Stuart. Then 
the difficulties out of doors! No one know what might be 
the effect upon Monk’s own army, or upon the numerous 
Republican sectaries, of a sudden pro[)Osal in the present 
Parliament to restore Charles. On the other hand, the Old 
Royalists throughout the country had no wish to hear of such 
a proposal. They dreaded nothing so much, short of loss of 

1 vCoiiimons Journals of dates ; Neal, IV. 224 — 225. 
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all chance of the King’s return, as seeing him return tied by 
such terms as the ju’est'id Presbyterian House would impose. 
It was a relief to all parties, therid’orc, and a satisfactory 
mode of self-delusion to some, that, the present House shouhl 
abstain from the constitutional question altogether, and 
should confine itself to tlu^ one duty of ])rovi<ling another 
Parliament to which that (piestion, with all its diflicidtics, 

might be handed over. On the 2!2nd of February, the 

second day of tbe restoreel House, it was ri‘solved that a luuv 
Parliament should be summoned for the* J25th of April, and a 
Commit t(‘e was appointed to consider qualifications. d’he 
Parliament was to be a “ f‘ull and free” one, by tbe old eh'C- 
toral syst(‘m of Fnglish and Welsh constituencies only, with- 
out any repr(‘s<‘nlation of Scotland vv Ireland. Hut what 
was meant by “full and free”? On this qm^stiou there was 
some lij^’ht on the 13tli of March, wluui tin* Hous<‘ passed a 
resolution annulling th(‘ obligation of members of Parliament 
to tak<* the famous engageunent to be faithful to “ the Com- 
monwealth as (‘stablisliod, without King or I louse of fjords,” 
and directing all orders <*njoining‘ that engag-ement to be 
expunged from the Journals. This was ecadaiidy a stroke in 
favour of Itoyalty, in so far as it left Royalt y and J\‘(‘rage 
open (piestions for tin* const ituencitss arul the r(*j)r(*sent,atives 
they might choose; l)ut, taken in connexion with the order, 
eiglit days before, for the revival of the Solemn Leagui; and 
Covenant — in which document “ to ])res(*rve and defeml the 
King’s Majesty’s })erson and authority ” is one of the h'ading 
])hrases — it was received generally as a positive anticipal ion 
of tlie judgment on these cpiestions. There was yet farther 
light, however, between March 115 and March 16, when the 
House, on r(*port from tlie Committee, settled tlie qualifica- 
tions of members and electors. All Papists and all who had 
aided or abetted the Irish Rebellion were to be incapabh; of 
being members, and also all who, or whose fathers, had 
advised or voluntarily assisted in any war against tlie Par- 
liament since Jan. 1, 1641-2, unless there had been sub- 
sequent manifestation of their good affections. This implied 
the exclusion of all the very conspicuous Royalists of the 
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Civil Wars and the sons of such ; and the present House, as 
the lineal representative of the Parliamentarians in tliose wars, 
could hardly liave done less, especially as there was a saving*- 
clause of which moderate Royalists would have the benefit, 
and as the electors were sure to interpret the saving-clause 
very liberally. For there was not even the same guardedness 
in the qualifications of the electors themselves. It was pro- 
posed, indeed, by the Committee to disfranchise all ‘‘ that 
have been actually in arms for the late King or his son 
against tlie Parliament or have compounded for his or their 
delinquency/’ with an exception only in favour of manifest 
penitents; but this was negatived by the House by ninety- 
three votes (Lord Ancram and Mr. Herbert tellers) to fifty- 
six votes (Scott and Henry Marten tellers). Thus, active 
Royalists of the Civil Wars, if they might not be elected, 
might at least elect; and, as another regulation disqualified 
from electing or being elected all “ that dtmy Magistracy or 
Minis!, ry or (dther of them to be the Ordinances of God ” — 
viz. all Fifth Monarchy men, extreme Anabaptists, and 
Quakers — the balance was still towards the Royalists. In 
short, as finally passed, the Bill was one tending to bring in 
a Parliament the main mass of which should consist of 
Presbyterians, though there might be a large intermixture of 
Old Royalists, Cromwcllians, and moderate Commonwealth’s 
men. To such a Parliament it might be safely left to deter- 
mine what the future form of Government should be, whether 
Commonwealth continued, restored Kingship, or a renewal of 
the Protectorate. The present House had not itself decided 
anything. It had not decided against a continuance of the 
Commonwealth, should that seem best. It had only assumed 
that possibly that might not seem the best, and had therefore 
removed obstacles to the free deliberation of either of the 
other schemes. The revival of the Solemn League and 
Covenant might seem to imply more; but the phraseology 
of a document of 1643 might admit of re-interpretation in 

1660. A special perplexity of the present House was in 

the matter of the Other House or House of Lords. They 
were now sitting themselves as a Single House, notwith- 
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standing that tho Lon^* ParHain(*nt, of whioli t1u\v profossi-d 
themselves to he a eoiiliiination, ot)nsisted of two House's. 
This was an anomaly in itself, nay an illeo*alityj and there 
had heel) a hot-lu'adeil attemj)i of some of the younoe'r Peers 
to remove it l^y Inirstini** into the IFouse of Lords at tlu‘ 
same' time tliat tlie se'elueh'd mennhers te)e)k their se'ais in the 
(^)niinons. ]\ronk\s soleliers hael, hy inst ruetiems, prevt*iite‘d 
tliat; anel, with the full eoiisent of all the olde*r aiid wiser 
peers at hanel, the manao-ement of the erisis had hee'ii letl to 
the one re*e'onstitute‘el House. I'he anomaly, howeve'r, had 
hee'ii a. suhje'e-t. of se'rious diseussion in that lleiuse'. On the' 
erne hand, they (*e>uld not jiass a vote lor the' re'slitutiem of the' 
House' of Pe'ers without tivnehino- on that ve'ry epie'stion of 
the futnie^ form of ( love'inment whiedi they hael re'solveel not 
to modeller with. On the> other hand, ahsolute* sile*nee on the' 
inatteu* was imjiossihle'. How coulel the jire'se'iit sin***le* House, 
for exam])le, eve'ii il its other aeds were' helel valiel, ve'iiture^ on 
an Ae*l for the elissolniion ed‘ that Lem^ Parliame*nt wheise? 
j>e‘euliar jirivile'^’e, wruno* from (^harle's I. in AFay JGIl, was 
that it shoulel n(‘ver he dissolve'el e*xee*pt hy its own eonsemt, 
i. e. hy the joint-eonsent ol’ the* two e'oiujMine'nt House's? 
\ e't. this was the veTv thino* that had to he; elone* he'Ihre way 
('oulel he made for the' eeanino* Parlianu'nt. The (.‘eairsi? 
actually taken w.as ])e*rhaps tin* only one; that tin* eire*um- 
stanee's jie'rmiiteel. Wdie'ii the; House, at their last sittino-, on 
Friday, AFarch 10, did ])ass the; Act dissolvino- itself and 
callini^ the new' I’arliame'nt, it incorjioratcd with the Act a 
]>roviso in these w^ords : “ Provieh'd always, and he; it declare'd, 
“that the single actings of this House, cnforce;(l hy tlie 
“ pressing necessities of tho present times, are not inteueled in 
“ the le'ast to infringe, much le:‘ss take away, the ancient 
“ native right which the House of Pce'rs, consisting of those 
“ Lords who did engage in tlie cause; of the i^arliamemt 
“ against the forces raised in the name of the late King, and 
“ so continued until 1648, had and have to he a ])art f>f the 
“ Parliament of England.” Here again there w^as not ]K)sitive 

prejiidgment so much as the removal of an obstacle. It did 

seem, however, as if the House would not st'ijarate without 
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passing the hounds it had prescribed for itself. It had 
already been debated in whose name the writs for the new 
Parliament should issue ? “ In King Charles’s ” had been the 
answer of the undaunted Prynne. He had been overruled, 
and tlie arrangement was that the writs should issue, as 
under a Commonwealth, “in the name of the Keepers of the 
Liberties of England.” At the last sitting of the House, 
just as tlie vote for the dissolution was being put, the Pres- 
byttu’ian Mr. Crewe, provoked by some llepubliean utterance 
of Scott, moved that the House, before dissolving, should 
testify its abhorrence of the murder of the late King by a 
resolution diselalining all hand in that affair. The untimely 
proposal caused a great excitement, various members starting 
U[) to protest tlijit they at least had never concurred in the 
horrid act, while others, who had been King’s judges or regi- 
cides, betrayed their uneasiness by jirevarieations and excuses. 
Not so Scott. “ Though I know not where to hidc^ my head 
“ at this time,” he said boldly, yet I dare not refuse to own 
“ that not only my hand, but my heart also, was in that 
“action”; and he concluded by declaring he should consider 
it the highest honour of his existence to have it inscribed on 
his tomb : “ Here lieih one who had a hand and a heart in the 
execution of Charles Stuart^ Having thus spoken, he left the 
House, most of the Republic»a.ns accompanying him. The 
Dissolution Act was passed, and there was an end of the Long 
Parliament. Their last resolution was that the Cth of April 
should be a day of general fasting and humiliation.^ 

Though the House was dissolved, the Council of State was 
to sit on, with full executive powers, till the meeting of 
the new Parliament. Annesley was now generally, if not 
habitually, the President of the Council, and in that capacity 
divided the principal management of affairs with Monk. 

The Parliament having provided for expenses by an assess- 
ment of .^"’100,000 a month for six months, the Council could 
give full attention to the main business of preserving the 


1 Commons Journals of dates ; Lud- with evidence of Lenthall and others at 
low, 8<53 — 804 ; Noble’s Lives of the his trial') ; Phillips, 694 : Guizot, II, 
Regicides, II. 169—199 (Life of Scott, 167—163. 
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peace iill the elections slinnld l>e over. Conjoined with tliis, 
however, was the important duty of carrying o\it a new 
Militia Act which the* Parliament had framed. It was an 
Act dishandino- all tlni militia forces as they had heiai raised 
and oflicered hy the Hump, and ordering the militia in eacdi 
county to lx* reorganized hy commissioners of Pn‘sl)yterian or 
other suitabh* prinei[)l(*s. The Act had given great olfence 
to the r<\gular Army, naturally jealous at all times of the 
civilian soldiery, hut (‘specially alarnu'd now l)y observing 
into what hands tlu' ^Tilitia w:is going. It would he a 
militia of King’s m(‘n, th(‘y said, and tin* C'ommonwealth 
would he undone! So strong was this feeling in the Army 
that Monk himsc'll* had ivmonst rated with the* House, and 
the iHlitia Act, though passed on the 12th of March, was 
not ])rinted till the House had removed his ()hj(H-tions. ^fhis 
had been done hy pointing to tin* clause of the Act which 
riHjuired that all ofllccrs of the new Militia shotild take an 
acknowledgnM*nt “that the war undertaken by both llous(*s 
of I’arliament in their defence against the forces raised in the 
name <»f the lat(‘ King was just and lawful.” When Moidv 
had profi'sscd himself satisfic'd, the ncorganization of the 
ililitia went on rai)i(lly in all the* (‘ountic's. Monk was one 
of the Commissioners for the Militia of Middh'sex, and to lus 
other titles w.as added that of Major-deneral and Commander- 
in-chief of the Militia of London, Meanwhile the Council 
had issued proclamations over the coiintry against any dis- 
turbance of the peace, and most of the active jxditicians had 
left town to look after their elections. The J larringtonian 
or Rota Club, one need hardly say, was no imu’c in existence. 
After having been a live months’ wonder, it liad vanish(*d, 
amid the laughter of the Londoners, as soon as flic scr*luded 
members had addcxl themselves to the Rump, Tlu‘orists and 
their '^models” were no longer wantedd 

Not even ye*! was tlu^re any positive intimation that the 
Common w(*allh was defunct. No one could declare that 
authoritatively, and every one might hope or believe as he 

1 Commons Journals, March 10 — 16; riiillips, 604; W'hitlocke, IV. 405 — ; 
Wood s Ath. III. 1120. 
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liked. The all but universal conviction, however, even among 
the Republicans, was that the Republic was doomed, and 
that, if the last and worst consummation in a return of 
Charles Stuart was to be prevented, it could only be by 
consenting to some single-person Government of a less fatal 
kind. O that Richard’s Protectorate could be restored I The 
thing was talked of by St. John and others, but the pos- 
sibility was past.. But might not Monk himself be invested 
with the sovereignly ? Hasilrig and others actually went 
about Monk with the olfer, imploring him to save his country 
by this last means ; and the chance seemed so probable that 
the French ambassador, M. de Bordeaux, tried to ascertain 
through Clarges whether Monk’s own inclinations ran that 
way. Monk was too wary lor either the Rumpers or the 
Aml)assador. He declined the olfers of Hasilrig and his 
friends, allowing Clarges privately to inform the Council that 
such had been made; and, though he received the Ambas- 
sador, it was but gruffly. “ The French ambassador visited 
General Monk, whom he found no accomplished courtier or 
statesman,” writes Whitloeke sarcastically under March 24; 
and the ambassador’s own account is that he could get 
nothing more from Monk, in reply to Mazarines polite mes- 
sages and requests for confidence, than a reiterated statement 
that he had no information to give. And so, a Single 
Person being inevitable, and the momentary uncertainty 
whether it would be “ Charles, George, or Richard again ” 
being out of the way, the long-dammed torrent had broken 
loose. And what a torrent ! “ King Charles 1 King Charles ! 
King Charles ! ” was the cry that seemed to burst out simul- 
taneously and irresistibly over all the British Islands. Men 
had been long drinking his health secretly or half-secrctly, 
and singing songs of the old Cavalier kind in their own 
houses, or in convivial meetings with their neighbours; 
openly Royalist pamphlets had been frequent since the 
abolition of Richard’s Protectorate ; and, since the appearance 
of the Presbyterian Parliament of the secluded members, 
there had been hardly a pretence of suppressing any Royalist 
demonstrations whatever. On the evening of the 15th of 
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Marolij the day btd'oro the Parliament dissolved itself, srnno 
hold fellows had come with a hulder to the Kxehan^v in the 
City of London, where stood the pedestal from whii‘h a statue 
of Charles I. had h(‘en thrown down, and had deliberately 
l)ainted out with a brush the lli'puldieaii inserij)tion on the 
[>ed(>stah “ I'lv'it Rcffum a lari»*e crowd 

L^fatherini;* round them and shoutin*^ “ Clod bless (Charles the 
Second round an extemporized bonilre. I’hat had been a 
sii^nal ; but for still another fortnii^ht, though all knew what 
all were thinking*, there had been a lu'sitatioii to speak out. 
It was in the end of IMareh or the first days of April IbOO, 
wluMi the elections had b(\j4-un^ that tlu‘ hesitation suddenly 
ceased every wIhmv, and the torrent was at its full. They 
w’ero drinkiiit^' C^liarles’s health openly in taverns ; they wauv 
sini^ini^ son^s about him everywhere; tlu'y weni t(*arin^* 
dow n the Arms of the (^oinmoinv(*alth in public building’s, 
and pulling up the King’s instead.’ 

Po|)ular feeling having declared itself so uniuisiakeably for 
(’harles, it. was but ordinary scdfish prudenci* in all ])ubli(? 
men who had anything to lose, or anything to fear, to be 
among the foremost to bid him wadeonu^ No longer now 
was it nnaady a rat here and tlu'n* of the inferior sort, liki^ 
Downing and ^rorland,“ that was leaving the sinking ship. 
So many were leaving, and of so many sorts and degrees, 
tliat Jlyde and the other (Jouncillors of C’harles had ceased to 
count, on their side, the deserters as they clambered up. lie 
received now, Hyde tells us, tlui addressfis of many imm who 
‘‘ had nev<?r before applied themselves to him, and many sent 
“ to him for his Majesty’s approbation and leave to sit in tlu^ 


* riiillip :, C95 ; L^'tters of M. 
Bordeaux. (Jui/ot, IT. — ; W'hit- 
loclrp, IV. ; Bepys's Diary, Iroiii 
begiriniu;; to April 11, ir»60. 

“ These two of the late public ser- 
vants of Olivt^r— D-.wriing his niinist«-r 
at the Hague, and M<u’laiid his envoy in 
the business of the Bledinoiitese mas- 
sacre of 1055 — had bidinved most dis- 
honourably. Ib.ih, for some months 
had been establishing friendly re- 
lations with Charles by actually betray- 
ing trusts they still held with the 


government of the. Cfutirniuiwcalfli 
Morland by C()irnjjuiii«’.'itirig papfTs and 
inlbriiiation wliirh cariu- into liis posses- 
sion confidentially in 'rimrloes uffie.i* 
(Chir. UUi. Stilt), Mild Downing by <-oin- 
muni< :iting llie < f)l' hi-^ enihassy 
to Charles, and ai ling in his iiitereits in 
that embassy, on giiaiantee tliat lie 
should retaiiMt,and have oth«T rewards, 
when Charles ranie to the throne {(Unr. 

1110-1117). 'J’ln-iv, was to be 
fail her jtroof that Ilowiiing was the 
meaner ra.scal of the two. 
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“ next Parliament.” Between London and Flanders messengers 
were passing to and fro daily, with perfect freedom and hardly 
any disguise of their business. Annesley, the President of the 
Council of State, was in correspondence with the King ; 
Thiirloe, now back in the Secretaryship to the Council, was in 
correspondence with him^ and by no means dishonourably ; 
and in the meetings of the Council of State itself, though it 
was bound to be corporately neutral till the Parliament should 
assemble, the drift of the deliberations was obvious. The 
only two men whose resistance even now could have compelled 

a pause w(‘re Monk and Montague. What of them? It 

was no false rumour that Montague, the Cromwellian among 
Cromwelllans, the man who would have died for Cromwell or 
perhaps for his dynasty, had been holding himself free for 
Charles. Under a cloud among the Republicans since his 
suspicious return from the Baltic in September last, but 
restored to command by the recent vote of the Parliament of 
the secluded members making him joint chief Admiral with 
Monk, he was at this moment (i. c. from March 23 onwards) 
in the Thames with his fleet, in receipt of daily orders from 
the Council and guarding the sea-passage between them and 
Flanders. lie had on board with him, as his secretary, a 
certain young Mr. Samuel Pepys, who had been with him 
already in the Baltic, had been meanwhile in a elerkship 
in the Exchequer office, but had now left his house in Axe 
Yard, Westminster, and his young wife there, for the pleasure 
and emoluments of being once more secretary to so kind and 
great a master. In cabin talk with the trusty Pepys the 
Lord Admiral made no secret of his belief that the King 
would come in ; but it was only by shrewd observations of 
what passed on board, and of the strange people that came and 
went, that Pepys then guessed what he afterwards knew to 
be the fact. “ My Lord,” as Pepys always affectionately 
calls his patron, was pledged to the King, and was managing 
most discreetly in his interest.^ — But the power of Montague, 

1 Pepys’s Diary, from beginning to himself to Charles in a letter of April 10, 
April 11, 1660. Montague seems to beginning “May it please your excellent 
have first positively and (Urectly pledged “Majesty, — From your Majesty's in- 
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as Commandor-in-chii'f of the Navy only, was nothini^ in coin- 
parison with Monk's. How was Monk eom]>orlini 4 * himself? 
Most oauliously to tlii‘ last. Though it was the ])()li(*y of his 
bioi^raphors afterwards, and a^-reeahle to himself, that his 
conduct iVom the date of his march out of Scotland should 
represented as a slow and continuous workinj^* on towards the 
on(‘ end of the Kiii'^'s re.storation, the truth seems to h<? that 
he elunti;- to the notion of some kind of (k)mrnonwi‘alth lon;^(‘r 
than most [H‘o|)le, and made up liis mind for tlui Kini** only 
when eireumstanees absolutely eompelled him. With the 
Army, or a threat j)art of it, to hack him, he mioht- r(‘sist and 
impede the n'storaiion of Charles ; hut, as thin;i;'s now wert‘, 
could he lu'cvent it ultimately? Why not himseli* mana^*e tin* 
transaction, and rea)» the credit and advanta^c‘s, raihta* than 
leave it to be mana^(.‘d by some oru^ (‘Is(* and h(‘ hims<‘lf 
amono* tin* ruined? That he liad been later tlian oth(*rs in 
sendin<»' (diaries his adhesion was no matter. H(‘ had f^^ained 
coTise(|U(‘nc(? by tin* very delay. Jle was no lon^’<*r merely com- 
mander <»f an Army in Scotland, but ('(uitre and chief of all 
the Armies ; he was worth more Ibr (diaries ’s |)ur[)oses than 
all the others i>ut together; and Charh‘S kmnv it ! So Monk 
had been rcasonino* for some time; and it was on the I7th of 
IMareh, the day after the dissolution of th(‘ Parliamimt of the 
Secluded Members, that his ruminations luul tak(*ri practical 
eflect. Even then his wjiy of committing himsxdf was characv 
tcristie. His kinsman, Sir John (ireenville, the same who had 
b<»en commissioned to ney-otiate with him wlien ho was in 
Scotland, was again the agent. AVith the utmost privacy, 
only Air. Morrice being ])resent as a tliird party, Alonk had 
received (rrcenville at St. James’s, acknowledged his Ma- 
jesty’s gracious messages, and given certain messag<*s for his 
Majesty in return. He would not pen a line ; (Ireenville wa.s 
to convey the nntssages verljally. They included such recom- 
mendations to his Majesty as that he sliould smooth the way 
for his return by proclaiming a pardon and indemnity in as 

" comparable gof/dness and favour, I had hands of my cousin" (CVar. State. 
“the high honour to receive a letter I*apern), Hut the cousin ha<l beeu 
“from you when I was in tlie ScKind already negotiating. 

“last summer, and now another by the 
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wide terms as possible^ a guarantee of all sales and convey- 
ances of lands under the Commonwealth, and a liberal measure 
of Religious Toleration ; but the most immediate and practical 
of them all was that his Majesty should at once leave the 
Spanish dominions, take up his quarters at Breda, and date 
all his letters and proclamations thence. For the rest, as there 
were still many difficulties and might be slips, the agreement 
between his Majesty and Monk was to be kept profoundly 
secret.^ 

Over the seas went Greenville, as fast as ship could carry 
him, with the precious messages he bore. At Ostend, where 
he arrived on the 23rd of March, he reduced them to writing ; 
and the next day, and for several days afterwards, Charles, 
Hyde, Ormond, and 8c(;retary Nicholas, were in joyful consul- 
tation over them in Brussels. The advice of an instant 
removal to Breda fitted in with their own intentions. Neither 
the Spanish territory nor the French was a good ground from 
which to negotiate openly with England ; nor indeed was 
Spanish territory (piite safe for Charles at a time when, seeing 
his restoration possible, Spain might detain him as a hostage 
for the recovery of Dunkirk and Mardike. To Breda, accord- 
ingly, as Monk advised, the refugees went. They went in 
the most stealthy manner, and just in time to avoid being 
detained by the Spanish authorities. Before they reached 
Breda, however, but when Greenville could say that he had 
seen them safe within Dutch territory, he left them, to post 
back to England with a private letter to Monk in the King’s 
own hand, enclosing a commission to the Captaincy- General 
of all his Majesty’s forces, and with six other documents, 
which had been drafted by Hyde, and were all dated by 
anticipation “ At Our Court at Breda^ this ^^^th of April 1660, in 
the Twelfth Year of Our Reign^^ One was a public letter “ To 
our trusty and well-beloved General Monk,” to be by him 
communicated to the President and Council of State and 
to the Army officers ; another was to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons in the coming Parliament ; a third was a 

’ Clarendon, 891 — 890 ; Thurloo, VII, 897 — 898 ; Skinner, 266 — 275 ; Phillips, 
695—696. 
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"ciioral “Pcelaration ” for all Er.^land, Scotlaiul, and Jroland; 
a fourth was a short letter to the House of Tjords, slioiihl 
there he out* ; a fifth was for Admirals Monk and IMon- 
ta^ue, to l>e coinmnnieated to the Fleet ; and the sixth was to 
the Lord ^fayor^ Aldermen, and Common Couneilmen ol* the 
City of London. Besides the orioinals, eopio's of all wen' 
sent to Monk, that he mi^ht kee]) the* originals nno])ened or 
snji])n'ss any of th(*m.^ 

It could be an allair now only of a few weeks, more or less. 
Then', at Hreda, was his swarthy, witty, ^ood-humonred, 
utterly ])rollio-ide and worthless, yonufj^ Majc'sty, with his 
refugee <*oiirtiers round him : at home*, over all llriiain and 
Ireland, they were ready for him, lonoino’ for him, hnzzah- 
in^ for him, Monk and lln* Council manao-ino* silt'nily in 
London; and between^ as a movc'abh! bridg*(*, tlien* was 
IMontaoMK* and his fleet. "Wluui would tin' brido*e move* 
towards the? (Continent? That would dej)end on tin* n(*wly- 
eleeti'd Parlianu'ut, which was to meet on the 25th. (Jould 
then* be any miscliarice in the meantime'? 

It did not seem so. The' late* polilicians eef the Hum]) 
weni dispersed and ] powerless. Ha.silrio* sat by hinise'lf in 
London, moanino* ‘‘ // 6* ar(t vmloiic: we nrr Scfd t 

was in Buckinohanishire, if pendianoe thc'y mio-ht e'le'cf, liiin 
for MjTombe ; Jjuellow hid in W iltshire anel Somerse'tsliiro, 
also nominated for a se'at, but careless about it ; tlui rest ab- 
sconded one? knows not whore. The “ Fanatics/' as the He ]>ub- 
lic'an Sectaries were now ealh'd cedle'ctively, were sile*n(M‘d and 
overwhelmed. Eveui Mr. Praise- God Barebone, tired of having* 
his windows broken^ was under written engagement to the 
Council to keep hinis(‘lf (juiet. The same written engagement 
had been exacted from Ilasilrig and Scott. — But what of the 
Army, the original maker of the Commonwealth, its defender 
and preserver through good report and bad report for f'leven 
years, and with strength surely to maintain it yet, or make a 
stand in its behalf? The question is rather difficult. It may 
be granted that something of the general exhaustion, the 
fatigue and weariness of incessant ehange, the longing to be 

1 Clarendon, 896—902 ; Phillips, 69G ; Skinner, 276—280. 
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at rest by any means, had come upon the Army itself. Not 
the less true is it tliat Republicanism was yet the general 
creed of the Army, and that, could a universal vote have been 
taken through the regiments in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, it would have kept out Charles Stuart. Nay, so 
engrained was the Republican feeling in the rankvS of the 
soldiery, and so gloomily were they watching Monk, that, 
could any suitable proportion of them have been brought 
together, and could any fit leader have been present to hold 
up his sword for the Commonwealth^ they would have rallied 
round him with acclamations. Precisely to prevent this, 
however, had been Monk’s care. One remembers his advice 
from Scotland to Richard Cromwell nineteen months ago, 
wlum Richard was entering on his Protectorate. It was to 
cashier boldly. Not an officer in the Army, he had said, would 
have interest enougli, if he were once cashiered, to draw two 
men after him in opposition to any existing Government. 
The very soul of Monk lies in that maxim, and he had been 
acting on it himself. Not only, as we have seen, had he re- 
officered his own army in Scotland with the utmost pains 
before venturing on his march into England ; but, since his 
coming into England, he had still been diseharging officers, 
and appointing or promoting others. lie had done so while 
still conducting himself as the servant of the Restored Rump ; 
and he had done so again very particularly after he had 
become Commander-in-chief for the Parliament of the Se- 
cluded Members. The consequence was most apparent in that 
portion of the Army which was more especially his own, 
consisting of the regiments he had brought from Scotland, 
and that w^cre now round him in London. The officers — 
Knight, Read, Clobery, Hubblethorn, &c. — were all men 
accustomed to Monk, or of his latest choosing. His difficulty 
had been greater with the many dispersed regiments away 
from London, once Fleetwood’s and Lambert’s. Not only 
was there no bond of attachment between them and Monk ; 
they were full of bitterness against him, as an interloper from 
Scotland who had put them to disgrace, and had turned 
some of them out of London to make room for his own men. 
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But with these also IVIonk had taken his measures. Besides 
quartering* tliem in the manner likeliist to prevent liarm. he 
had done not a little ainon^* them too hy dischart>fes and new 
appointments. One of his own eolonels, Charles Fairfax, liad 
been h‘ft at York ; Colonel Bieh’s regiment had l)(‘en given 
to Ingoldshy ; Walton’s regiment to Viscount Howard ; a 
Coloiud Carter had Ix'en made (itov<‘rnor of B('aumaris, with 
command in Denlnghshiro ; the Rt'puhliean Overton had l)een 
n*moved from tin' ( Jovernorship of Hull; IVTr, ISforriee had 
hei'u eo7iv(‘rted into a soldier, and made (lovernor of Ply- 
mouth ; Dr. Clarges was Commissary (leinn’al of the Musters 
for Ihigland, Scotland, and Ireland ; arnl eolont'h'ii's were 
found for Jfontague, Ih>ssiter, Slndlield, and liord Faleon- 
hridg(‘. ^Vhen it is rememhered that Flec'twood, Lambert, 
Desborough, Berry, Kelsay, and others of the old otlieers, 
lLnn]»ers or Wallingford-House nn'U, were already ineapaei- 
tat(‘d, and either in ])rison or under ])arol(' to the Council of 
State, it will be seen that the Fnglisb Army of A])ril infJO 
was no longer its former self. There were a(*iually Jtoyalists 
now among the colonels, men in n<‘gotialion with the King 
as Monk himself was. Still, if Monk and these eolonels had 
even now gone before most of tlu* regiments and {innouneed 
O])only that they meant to bring in the King, tlu'y wf)uld 
have been hooted or torn in ])ie<‘Os. Even in eollocjiiies with 
the otlieers of his own London regiments Monk had to keep 
up the llepublican phraseology. Sus}>icions having arisen 
among them, with meetings and agitations, his plan had been 
to calm them by general assurance's, reminding them at the 
same time of that principle of the .submission of the military 
to the civil authority which he and they had accepted. On 
this princi[)le alone, and without a word implying dt^sertion 
of the Commonwealth, he prohildted any more meetings or 
agitations, and caused strict orders to that effeet from the 
Council of State to be read at the head of every regiment. But 
an ingenious dewice of Clarges went further than such prohi- 
bitions. It was that as many of the officers as possible should 
be got to sign a declaration of their submission to the civil 
authority, not in general terms merely, but in the precise 

o o 2 
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form of an enf^a"*ement to agitate the question of Government 
no more among themselves, hut al)ide the decision of the 
coming Parliament. Many who could not have been brought 
to declare for Charles Stuart directly could save their con- 
sciences by signing a document thus conditionally in his 
int(U’est ; and the device of Clarges was most successful. On 
the 9th of April a copy of the engagement signed by a large 
number of officers in or near London was in IMonk’s hands, 
and coi)ies wer(» out in England^ Scotland, and Ireland, for 
additional signatures. As to the response from Scotland there 
could be little doubt. Morgan, the cominander-in-chief in 
Scotland, had already reported the complele submission of 
the Army there to the order established by the Parliament 
of the Secluded ]\Tembers. Only a single ca})tain had been 
refractory, and he far a^vay in the Orkneys. From Ireland, 
where Coote and flroghill were now managing, the report was 
nearly as good. Altogether, by the 9th of A]>ril, Monk could 
regard the Kepublicanism of the Army as but the stunned and 
paralysed belief of so many thousands of individual red-coats. 
— It was no otherwise with the Navy. Moored with his 
fleet in the Thames, or cruising with it beyond, Montague 
could assure Pepys in private that he knew most of his 
captains to be Republicans, and that he was not sure even of 
the captain of his own ship ; and, studying a certain list 
which Montague had given him, Pepys could observe that 
the ca})tains Montague was most anxious about were all or 
nearly all of the Anabaptist persuasion. Still there was no sign 
of concerted mutiny ; and it was a great thing at such a time 
that Vice-Admiral Lawson, Montague’s second in command, 
and the pre-eminent Republican of the whole Navy, had shown 
an example of obedience.^ 

There was to be one dying flash for the Republic after 
all. Lambert had escaped from the Tower. It was on the 
night of April 9, the very day on which Monk was con- 
gratulating himself on the engagement of obedience signed 
by so many of his ofiicers. For some days no one knew 
where the fugitive had gone, and Monk and the Council 

1 Phillips, 694 — 698 ; Skinner, 263 — IV. 405— 40G j Pej)ys’s Diary, March 23 
265 ; Ludlow, 865—873 ; Whitlocke, — AprU 9. 
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of State W(*n‘ in ooTusternalion. Proclamations at»*ainst Inm 
were out, forbiddini;' any to harbour liini, and oflerinuj' a 
reward for Ids ea])fiire. Meanwhile emissaries from Lambert 
W(‘re also out in all directions, to rouse his friends and brin^* 
them to a ]daee of rende/vous in Northamplonshiri*. One 
of these emissaries, a Major Wddtby, found Ludlow in 
Somerset shir(‘, ami d<*livered [jambert's inessa^*(‘ to him. 
Ludlow was not unwilling' to join Ijambert, but wanted to 
know more |)re<is<‘ly what lie declared for. With sonu^ 
passion. Wldtby su^'^esied that. it. was not a iinu* to he 
asking' wliat a man deelared /?>;• ; it was enoni;*h to know 
what lu' deelared (itjarmt. Lmllow demurred, and said it 
was always b(‘st to put forth a distiiu't political ])rooTammc ! 
Il(‘ nn*rcly circnlat(‘d tlu‘ information, tln nd’oia', in Soinersct- 
sliire and adjoining’ counties, and waittal tor (urtlnn* b^lit. 
Alono* many' roads, liowcvi'r, especially' in the midland 
eoniUies. others w'er<‘ strai*'i;‘lint*- to tli(‘ appointed reml»‘zv()iis. 
! liseliari^ed soldiers, Anabaptists, Jiepublic^an desperat(‘s of 

every kind, weri* lloekino* to [jamb(‘rt. Alas! belbre many 

of these could rea(rh Lambmi, it w'as all ovau*. Hither and 
thilher, wh(*r('V(‘r tluM’e w'en‘ si^ais of disturbance, Mordv had 
l)een d«‘S|)atehini( his most (dlh-ient ollieers ; and, on tlui 18th 
of Ajn’il, havino* laceived nmre* exact information as to 
liaiTibert's w'hen ahouts, he sent oifC^olomd Rieliard Ininfddsby 
to do his very' best in that scmie of action, d'hen* could not 
have been a happier cboiee. Por this w'as lion(‘st Dick 
Ino'oldsby, the Ch'omwellian, of whom his kinsman Rickard 
Cromwell had said that, though he could mather pn'acli nor 
pray', he could be trusted. He was also Dick In^oldshy, 
tlic Regicide,” who Inid unfortunately signed tln^ dcath- 
warraul (^f Charles I., to please Cromvv(‘ll ; and that recollec- 
tion was a spur to liim now'. Since the ahilir*ation of 
Richard, he had been telling* jicople that he would thenceforth 
serve the King and no one else, even though liis Majesty, 
when he came home, waaild probably cut off his head. That 
consequence, however, was to he avoided if possible ; and 
already, since the restoration of the sec'luded meml>ers, 
lugoldsby had been doing whatever stroke of* work for them 
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mig-ht help towards earning his pardon. Now had come his 

most splendid opportunity, and he was not to let it slip. 

On Sunday, the 22nd of April, being Easter- Sunday, he came 
up with Lambert in Northamptonshire, about two miles from 
Daventry. Laml)crt had then but seven broken troops of 
horse, and one foot company ; but Colonels Okey, Axtell, 
Cobbot, Major Creed, and several other important Republican 
ex-oflicers, were with him. Ingoldsby had brought his own 
horse regiment from Suffolk ; Colonel Streater, with 500 men 
of a Northamptonshire foot- regiment, had joined him ; the 
Royalist gentry round were sending in more horse ; the country 
train-bands were up. The battle would be very unequal; was 
it worth while to light? Eor some hours the two bodies stood 
facing* each other, Lambert’s in a ploughed field, with a 
little stream in his front, to which Ingoldsby rode up fre- 
quency, parleying with such of Lamlxuh’s troopers as were 
nearest, and so cfleetively as to bring some of them over. At 
last, Laml)ert showing no signs of surrender, Ingoldsby and 
Streater advanced, Ingoldsby ready to charge with his horse, 
but Streater marching the foot first with beat of drum to 
try the cflect of a close approach. There was the prelude of 
a few shots, which hurt one or two of Lambert’s troopers ; 
but the orders were that the general fire should be reserved 
till the musketeers should see the j)ikemen already within 
push of the enemy. Then it was not necessary. Lambert’s 
men had been wavering all the while; his troopers now 
turned the noses of their pistols downwards ; one troop came 
oil* entire to Ingoldsby; the rest broke up and fled. But 
Lambert himself was Ingoldsby’s mark. Dashing up to 
him, pistol in hand, he claimed him as his prisoner. There 
was a kind of scuitlc, Creed and others imploring Ingoldsby 
to let Lambert go ; and in the scuffle Lambert turned his 
horse and made off, Ingoldsby after him at full gallop. They 
were men of about the same age, neither over forty, but 
Ingoldsby the stouter and more fearless for a personal en- 
counter. The two horses were abreast, or Ingoldsby’s a 
little ahead, the rider turning round in his seat, wdth his 
pistol presented at Lambert, whom he swore he would shoot 
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if he (lul not yield, Jjainhert pleaded yet a pitiful word or 

two, and then reined in and was taken. On l\it‘sday, the 

24tli of April, Lainhort was a«^aiii in the Tower^ wit h Cohhet, 
Creed, and (dlier prisoners, thoii^*h Okey and Axtell wen* not 
yet among* them. Tliere had been a great review of tli(‘ (^ity 
Militia that day in Hyde Park, at whi<*h the various regiments, 
red, white, green, blue, yellow, and orange, with the auxiliaries 
from the suburbs, made the inaguiUeent muster of 12, ()()() 
men. Tlie Parliament was to meet next day, and Monk 
and the (Jouneil of State had no farther anxiety. Among 
tlie measiirt's tlu^y had taken after LamluM-t’s escape had be<'n 
an order that tin' engagement, already so geni*rally signed by 
the OHieers, ]de<lging to agreement in whalt'vt'i* Parlianumt 
should prescribi' as to tin' fiitun' form of govc'rnmerd, should 
be tendere<l also to the }»rivate soldit'rs throngliout the whoh' 
army. In the troops and eompanies of Klec'twood’s old regi- 
ments, as many as a third of the soldiers, or in some eases a 
half, W(‘rt^ h'aving the ranks in eonse<jue*i(*e ; but in Monk’s 
own reginieuts from Scotland only two sturdy lb*publieans 
had step])(*d out J 

So sure was tlie Restoration of Charh's now that the only 
ditliculty was in restraining imj)at i(‘ue<‘ and braggartism 
among* the Royalists tliemselves. ^fhe last, iirgunient oi* the 
Itepublican piunphletec'rs having bc'cn that the loyalists 
would b(' implacahh* after they had got back the king, and 
that nothing was to be then expected but tin; bloodiest and 
severest revenges upon all who had been eonem’iied with the 
Commonwealth, and some of tlie younger Royalists having 
given (!olour to such representations by their wild utterances 
in private, there had bec'ii printed protests to the cjontrary by 
leading Royalists in London and in many of tlie* (;ounties. 
They desired no revenges, they said ; they reflected on the past 
as th(' mysterious course of an all-wise Providi nce ; tiny W(*re 
anxious for an amicable reunion of all in the |)ath so wonder- 
fully opened up by the wisdom and valour of (hau'ral Moidc ; 

> Flnllips, 098— aOfi; Skinner, 28«>— M. »lu HurdKiux to Ma/ariii, (Juizot, fl. 
2S9 ; Ludlow, 8;:j- 877 ; Wood’s Fasti, 415. 

II. 133-.134; WiatIockf,lV.407— 409; 
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they utterly disowned the indiscreet expressions of fools and 
“ hot-spirited persons ” ; and they would take no steps them- 
selves, but would confide in Monk^ the Council of State, and 
the Parliament. The London “ declaration ” to this effect 
was sig'ned by ten earls, four viscounts, five lords, many 
baronets, knights, and squires, with several Anglican clergy- 
men, among whom was Jeremy Taylor. It was of no small 
use to Monk, who had equally to be on his guard against too 
great liaste. They were crowding round him now, and asking 
why there should be any more delay, why the king should 
not be brought to England at once. Ilis one reply still was 
that the l\irl lament alone could decide what was to be done, 
and that lie and others were bound to leave all to the Parlia- 
ment. ^leanwliilo Sir John Creenville had been back from 
his mission for some time, and had duly delivered to Monk 
the important documents from Breda. Alonk had kept 
Charles’s private letter, but had given Greenville ba('k all the 
rest, including his own commission to be his Majesty’s' 
Captain-General. Not a soul was to know of their existence 
till the moment when they should be produced in the Par- 
liament.^ 


I riiillips, 099 — 701 ; Skinner, 283 — 281 and 290 — 294 ; Clarendon, 902. 
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Mll/rdx’s MFi: AND SKCKKTAliYSHII* TIIDOI’DII RICIIAlu/s 
I'Kin FI. roiiATK : skdt. KJdS -mav 11 ) 59 . 

MILTON AM) MAllVKLL STILL IN TIIL LA'l’IN SKiMiLTA IIVSII 1 1’ : 
Mii<To\'s i-'ius'r FiVL st.vti:-ij:t ri:us fou iiiciiAiii) (nos. 
(Nxxiif. -(’xxxvfi.) : NKW KOI r I ON OF Mii/roN’s ni:i'i:\sin 
/'/;/ V I : UF.MAKKAIILi: FOS rSOUI 1 ’ P I’O I'l 1 A'l' iiDITION : SIX 
MOUF srA'I’K-LLT 'PFIiS Foil KlCllAUh (XOS. (’XXXV! 11.- 
(’XLIII.): .MILTO.x’s IILI.ATIOXS PO 'PIIF CONFLICT OF 
I'AIITIKS HOLM) KICIIAUO AM) IN KICIIAllo’s FAIILIA- 

MFA r: ins l•uoLALLl: caiiflii li t fou his llindnkss: 

Ills (’()NTINLi:i) (ILIMWKLLI ANLSM IN POLITICS, LLT WITH 

Sill o N ( j K 11 I • 1 1 1 \ .\ i’ F 1 1 i:s 1 : 1 1 V i :s , i:s i* i: ( * i a l l y on im i f 
( n:FS'l’IOX OF AN F.STALLISIILO CIILUCII: IMS UFLUTA- 
TION THAT OF A MAN OF THF (MCK P-l’A II P Y AMONO THF 
i*ii()Ti:cTOKAi'is'PS : HIS Tin:.\Tisj-: or c/r//. rowrit in 
rcci.ixAsrirAL (\\i>i:.<: ai’colnt of thh hifatisi:, 

WITH FX'l’KACTS: TJIF TIlLATLSF MOIIF THAN A LLKA 
FOU UFLlororS TOLFUATION : (.’HLUCH-DISFSTALLLSH- 
MFNT TIIK FUNHAMLNTAL IDFA : TUK TUFATISF AD- 
DULSSFD T(.) lUCHAUD^S rAUIJAMFNT, AVI) CHIFFLY TO 
VANF AND TilE UELL'LLICANS THKUF : N(J EFFECT FKOM 
IT : AIlJ/roN S FOUR LAST STATE- J.ETTEKS FOU UKniAUl) 
(nos. CXTJV.-J’XLVII.) : HIS LllIVATE Kl’ISTT.E TO JEAN 
LALADIE, W ITH ACCOUNT OF THAT PERSON : MILTON IN 
THE MONTH BETWEEN RICHAUD’s DISSOLUTION OF HIS 
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PARLIAMENT AND IIIS FORMAL ABDICATION: IIIS TWO 
STATE-LETTERS FOR THE RESTORED ROMP (nOS. CXLVIII.- 
CXLIX.). 

Milton and Marvc^ll continued together in the Latin 
Secretaryship tliroiigh the Protectorate of llicliard Cromwell. 
The following were the first Letters of Milton for Richard : — 

(CXXXin.) To Louis XIV. of Fkaxck, Sept. 5, 1G58 
Most s(4*oiie and most potent King, tTIend and (Joiifetl orate : As 
“ iny most serene b atlier, of gloi ious memory, Oliver, Protector of 
“ tlie Commonwealtli of Kngland, such being tlio will of Almighty 
“ (iod, has been removed by deatli on the 3rd of Se[)tcmber, T, his 
‘Mawfully declared successor in this Governmeni, thtmgh in the 
depth of sadness and grief, cannot but on the very fii’st opportunity 
“ inform your ^Majesty by letter of so important a fact, assured that, 
as you hiivc beem a most cordial friend to my Father and this 
^‘Commonwealth, the sudden intelligence will be no matter of joy 
“ to you either. It is my business now to rc(|uest your Majesty to 
“think of me as one wlio has nothing more resolvedly at heart than 
“ to cultivate with all fidelity and constancy the alliance and friend- 
“ship that existed between my most glorious parent and your 
“ Majesty, and to keep and hold as valid, with the same diligence 
“ and goodwill as himself, the treaties, counsels, and arrangements, 
“ of common interest, which he established with you. To which 
“ intent I desire that our Ambassador at your Court [Lockhart] 
“shall be invested witli the same pow(‘rs as formerly; and 1 beg 
“ that, whatever he may transact with you in our name, you will 
“ receive it as if done by myself. Kinally, I wisli your Majesty all 
“ prosj)crity. — From our Court at Westminster.” 

(CXXXfv.) To Cardinal Mazarin, Sept. [5], 1058 : — Dis- 
patched with the last, and to the same effect. Knowing the reci- 
procal estiH'in between his late Father and his Eminence, Richard 
cannot but write to his Eminence as well as to the King. 

(CXXXV.) To Charles Gustavus, King of Sweden, Octoher 
1G58 : — “Most serene and most potent King, Friend and Coii- 
“ federate : As I think I cannot sufficiently iinitat(i my father’s excel - 
“lence unless I cultivate and desire to retain the same friendships 
“ wliicli lie sought, and acquired by his worth, and regarded in his 
“ singular judgment as most deserving to be cultivated and retained, 
“ there is no reason for your Majesty to doubt that it will be my 
“ duty to conduct myself towards your Majesty with the same 
“ attentiveness and goodwill which my Father, of most serene 
“ memory, made liis rule in liis relations to you. Wherefore, 
“ although in this beginniiig of my Government and dignity I do 
“ not find our affairs in such a position that I can at present reply 
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“ to certain licjuls wliicli your au;cjits have pn)pouiulo(l for ncifotiu- 
“ tion, yet tlio ideal of coiitiiiuin^iif, aiul even luoi’c cl(»st'ly kiiit<in,L(, 
the treaty establishoil with your Majetity by iny Father is 
“ exceedin^dy a^reoahlo to me; jiiul, as soon as I shall liavi* more 
“ fully understood the state of aiVairs on both sitles, L sliall indet'd 
“ be always iiu>st nauly, as far as I am conei*riied, for sm*harran,L;e- 
“ meiits as shall be thought most advantageous for the interests of 
‘Mjotli (hunnnmwi'idtlis. Meaiiwliile may (lod long jucserve your 
“ jMajesty, to His own glory and for the guardianshij) and defeiu'e 
“of the Orthodox Church.”- — d'he peculiar state; of the relations 
between the Swedish King and the English (lovernnn-nt is luue to 
be remembered, ddie hei*oic Swede, by his sudden rc'commence- 
nient (d‘ war with iKmmark, had brought a host of eneiniis again 
around him ; and tin' <|m stion, just Ix'fore Olivc'r's (h ath, was whetlu'i* 
Olivei* wt)uld ('onsider himsedf disobligi'd by tin' rupture of the 
IVace with Denmark, winch had bi'cn mainly of his own making, 
or wlu'thcr he would stand by hisbiotlier of Swt'den and think him 
still in tlie right. That the S('cond would have; been ( )livcr’s eonrs(i 
thej’i* can be little doubt. Tin* (picstion had now desceiuh'd to 
Kichard and his (Samcil. d'ijey wen' anxious to adhe!*e to tlie 
foreign policy of the lat*; Protector in tin; Swedish as i?J all other 
matters; but there W('r<; ditlicultii'S. 

(CWXVI. AM) CXXW'II.) To CifAKi.Ks C isr.wns op 
Swi;i»i:n, D<7. lt)r)0:~-d\vo mon' IcIti'VH to his Swedish Maj('sty, 
following eh.)!'(* oil the last : — (1) Jn llu' first, dated “Oet. I IJ/’ 
Hiehard ackiinwledges a h'tter received from tin' K log of Swi'deu 
thnaigh his ('iiviiv in London, and also a letter from tin* King to 
Pliilij) .Meadows, tin; Fnglish Kesideiii at tin; Swedish (Nairt, which 
jMeadow’s has transmitted. He is deeply sensih!(; ol* liis Swedish 
Hlajesty s kind ex[)r('ssi(jns, both of sorrowing regard lbi‘ ills great 
father’s memory, and of goodwill towards liimself. ddiere could 
not bi' H greater honour to him, or a greater eiiconragenienl in the 
beginning of In’s government, than tbc eongrafiibitions of sueh a 
King. ‘‘As respects fin; ndathms enteixsl into between your 
“ Majesty and Es eoiicerniiig tbe coiimion cause of Proti'stants, I 
“ warn Id have your .Majesty Ixdieve tbaf, since T succcishd to tliis 
“ govt'rnment, tboiigli onr affairs are in such a state as to reijuin) 
“ tli(3 extreme of diligeiiet', care, and vigilance, elii(’ily at borne, yet 
“ 1 bave bad and still bava; nolliing more sacredly or more d(;lib(;r- 
“ ately in my mind than not to 1x3 waintijig, to tlie utmost of my 

“ power, to tlic Treaty made by my father with ymir Majesty. I 

“ have therefore arranged for sending a fleet intotl:-; Halt ic Si a, witli 
“ those commands xvhicli our Internuucio |M cadowsj, whom we 
“have most amply instructed for this wlioh' liusiners, wall coiii- 
“ inuui(jatc to your Majesty.” This was tin; f!<et of Admiral Law- 

son, wdiicli did not actually j)iit to sea till the folloiving month, 

and was tfien wiiid-])Ound off the English coast. S(;(; ant(' j). ; 

where it is also explained that Sir George Ayscougli was to go out 
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with Lawson, to enter tlie Swedish service as a volunteer. — (2) The 
other letter to Cliarles Giistavus, though dated “ Oct.” merely in the 
extant co])ies, was probably written on the same day as tlie fore- 
going, and was to introduce this Ayscough. 1 send to your 
“ ]\lajesty (and cannot send a present of greater woi tb or excellence) 
‘‘ the tr\dy distinguished and truly noble man, George Ayscough, 
“ Knight, not only famous and esteemed for his knowledge of war, 
espi'cially naval Avar, as proved by his frequent and many brave 
performances, but also gifted Avith probity, modesty, ingenuity, 
“ and b'aniing, dear to all for the sweetness of his manners, and, 
what is noAV the sum of all, eager to serve under the banners of 
youi‘ Majesty, so renoAvned over the Avhole world by your AA^arlike 
prowess.” A favourablcj rece[)tion is bes])oken for Ayscongb, who 
is to bi’ing certain communications to his Majesty, and who, in any 
matters that may arise out of these, is to In; taken as speaking for 
Jiicbard himself. It was not till tla* beginning of the following 
year that Ayscough did arrive in the Baltic. 

Those five betters \Ax*re undoubtedly the most important 
diplomatio dispatolios of the beginning of Kiebard’s Trotec- 
torate. They refer to the two most momentous foreign 
interests bequoatbod from OliA^cr : viz. the French Alliance 
ag-aiinst Spain, and the entanglement in Northern Europe 
round the King of Sweden. Milton, as having wriilen all 
tlie previous state-letters on these great subjeci s, was mitiirally 
reepured to be liims(‘If the writer of the live in Avbich Richard 
announced to Eraiice and SAvedeii his resolution to continue 
the policy of liis father. Marvell’s pen may have been used, 
then and afterAvards, for minor dispatches. 

To the month of October 1658, the month after that of 
Oliver’s death, belongs also a new edition of Milton’s Ikfensio 
Vrhna, It Avas in odavo size, in close and clear type, and bore 
this title: MiltouU, Angli^ Vro Tojndo Anglicano 

Defensio contra Clandii AnoTij/mi, alia^ Sa/mafiii, Befeimonem 
liegiani, Ed'tfio correctior ct anclior^ ab Aiitore denno recognita, 
Londini^ T//j)is Neivcow.bianls, Anno Bom, 1658” (John Milton’s 
Defence, &c. ‘‘ Corrected and Enlarged Editio7i^ newly revised by 
the AulltorE London : from Ncwcomo’s press, &c.).^ This 
edition seems to have escaped the notice to Avhicli it is 
entitled. As far as my examination has gone, the differences 

^ Thoinason copy in British Museum, with the date Ociob^ (no day) written 
on the title-page. 
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from tlio original odiiion throngli iho body of tlu‘ work ran bo 
but slight. ^riuTO is, howovor, a vory important postscripi of 
two pages, which I shall hero translate : — 

niivini^ ]»ul)lishod this hook, some yiars ago ju)W [A[)ril 1(>“)I |, in 
th<^ hurriod nianiuT then retpiired hy the interests oftlie ('oinnion* 
wealth, hut witli the notion that, if t'ver 1 slioiild have leisure to 
take it into my liaiiils again, 1 might, as is eustomai-y, afterwards 
polisli up Honu'thing in it, or perehauee eaiieel or add something, 
this L faney I have now aeeomplislied, though with fewer ehang(\s 
than I thouglit : a monuimmt, as I see, whosoever lias eoul rived it, 
jM)t easilv to perisli. If there shall lx? fouinl some one who will 
defend (U\il liherty more freely than here, y(‘t eertainly it will 
hardly he in a gn'ater or more illustrious examph' : and tiuly, if the 
heli<-r is that a deed of Fueh arduous and famous example was not. 
attempted and so prosperously tinislu'd without divim* inspiration, 
th(‘rc may he reason t(» thirds that th(‘ c(*lehi-ation and (h-fenee of 
the same with such ajiplauses was also by tin' sann* aid ami imj)uls<', 
— an opinion .1 w<jLdd iniudi leather see entertaimal l»y all than ha.V4‘ 
any otla r happiness of genius, judgment, or fliligem i’, atlriliulcal to 
inysell. (-)uly this : — Just as that Komau (\>nsuj, laving down his 
magistiaey. swore in ]»nl)lie that tin* ( omnionwealth ami that (dty 
>ve‘rc safe hy his sole exertion, so I, now phn ing my last hand on 
this work, w'oidd dai’c assert, calling (lod and men to wit.ness, that 
I liave demonstrated in this hook, and hrouglit puhliely forward 
out of the liighest authors of di\ im* ami liuinaii wisdom, those very 
things hy whieli I am oontideiit tliai tin? English People have been 
suflieiently defemled in tliis cause for their evei*lasting fame with 
j)osterit.v, and eoiitideiit also tliat the generality of inaiikiml, fornuTly 
deceivtsl hy foul ignoraiiee of their own rights ami a fabe Krinhlaneo 
of Ib ligion, have been, unless in as far as they may jin fm* and 
deserve slavcuy, snlfieieiitly emancipated. And, as the tmiversal 
Roman Peojile, itself sworn in that puhlie assemhlv, approved with 
one voice and consent that ConsuFs bo great and so sjH^cial (^ath, so 
I have foj' some time understood that not only all tlie best of my 
own countrymen, hut all the best also of foreign men, sanelion and 
approve this pei'suasion of mine l^y no silent vote over the whole 
world. Which highest fruit of my labours [)ropf>sed for myself in 
this life I both gratefully enjoy and at the same time make it my 
cliief thought Low 1 may be best able to assure not only niy own 
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country, for which I have already done my utmost, but also the 
men of all nations wliatever, and especially all of the Christian 
name, that the accomplishTnent.of yet greater things, if I have the 
power — and I shall have the power, if God be gracious, — is mean- 
while for their sakes my desire and meditation.^^ 

Perhaps one begins to be a little tired of this high-strained 
exultation for ever and ever on the subject of his success in 
the Salmasian controversy. The recurrence at this point, 
however, is not uninstructive. At the beginning of Hi chard’s 
Protectorate, we can see^ Milton’s defences of the English 
Republic were still regarded as the unparalleled literary 
achievements of the age, and Milton’s l^hiropean celebritj'' on 
account of them had not waned in the least. It was some- 
thing for the blind man, seated by himself in his small home 
in AVestminster, and sending his thoughts out over the w^orld 
from wliich for six years now he had been so helplessly shut 
in, to know this tact, and to be able to imagine the continued 
recollc(*tion of him as still alive among the myriads moving in 
that vast darkness. This fruit of his past labours, he says, he 
would ‘‘ gratefully enjoy,” but with no vulgar satisfaction. 
He would not confess it even to be with any lingering in him 
now of tlic last infirmity of a noble mind. In his fiftieth year, 
and in his present state, he could feel himself su2)erior to that, 
and could describe his consciousness as something higher. 
If he had done a great work already, as he himself believed, 
and as the voice of all the best of mankind acknowledged, had 
it not been because God had chosen and inspired him for the 
same, and might he not in that faith send out a message to 
the world that perhaps God had not yet done with him, and 
they might expect from him, blind and desolate though he 
was, something greater and better still ? The closing sentence 
is exactly such a message, and one can suppose that Milton 
was there thinking of his 2)rogress in Paradise Lost. 

Whatever was the amount of Marvell’s exertion in the 
secretaryship, Milton was not wholly exempted from the duty 
of writing even the more ordinary letters for Richard and his 
Council. There is a vacant interval of three months, indeed, 
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after the five last registered and the next; but in January 
1658-9 tlic series is resumed, and then' are six more letters of 
Milton for Kiehard between the end of that month and the 
end (»f February. Uiehard’s l\uliament, it is to be renu*m- 
bered, met on the J27th of January. 

(CXXXVIII.) To Charles CrsTAvrs, Kincj or Swkdkv, JaiK 
27, H»5S— *) (i.i\ the day of the meeting of the J’arliaincnt) : — 
Sanuud l’iu.U[oU, inerehaiit of Loinion, has eoin]>lained to the Fro- 
teetor tliat two ships of his — the /‘o.s^/riihly Jneoh inasier, anti the 
tiofj, ( larhrantl Feters master — an* dt'taineil somewhere in tlio 
I^altie. by his Majesty’s loret*s. d’hty Iwul sailed from London to 
Franee ; tht'iiee tt) Ainstenlam, whert^ ont* hatl takt‘n in ballast 
only, hut the otlu r a earLft> of herriiiLts, hi‘lonL;ini( in part to tme 
Peter lft'insherL^ a Dutehman ; and, so hnlen, they hatl hetMj hound 
for his Majesty’s port of Stettin. Fiohahly tin? Dnteh ownt'rship 
of part of tin* lierrini^^ car;^^o was the eaust* of the thdenl ion of the 
shi[>s ; hut Pi^^iJ^ott was tlio lawdul owiu'r of the ships themselvt.'s 
and of tla; rest of the <^M>ods. Ilis ALijesty is ])ray<sl to ivstore tluun, 
and so save the j)o(>r man from ruin. 

((.’XXXIX.) To TiiK Hn.n ani> Mujuty, thi: Staiks or Wkst 
Friksi-AN o, 27, IhoS-O A widow, named Mary ({rimler, 

eomplains that 'rimmas Killiorew, a commander in the S(‘rvie<* of 
tin* Stat<’s, has for eighteen years ow(‘<l la*r a eo!isiderahle sum of 
immey, the e<impulsory payment of whi< h h<‘ is tiyini^ now to 
evade, hy ])etitiouino tluar Iliohnes.'cs n<d to allow any suit against 
him in their (Jourts for debts due in FirL;land. “ If I only irn'iition 
“to your iliohnes.-es that she, wlaun this man tries to (h‘j)rive of 
“ nearly all her fortunes, is a widow, that she is pr)or, tlu* mother of 
“ many little ehildreii, J will nut do you tlu^ injusti<’e of supposing.; 
“ tliat with you, to wliom I am confident tlie divine commandmentH, 
“ and especially those about not ojipressinpr widows and the father- 
“ les.s, are \vell know n, any more serious arf^unnmt will he needed 
“ against your ^^rantin^ tliis privilege of fraud to the man’s pet i- 
“ tiori.’’ — Tlie Thomas Killigrew here concerned may havit been one 
of several wed -know n lviIligrew^s, then refugee Ptoyalists. Hence 
perhaps the earnestne.'^s of the letter. 

(CXL.) To Louis XIV. of France, Feb. 18, 1 558-9 “We 
“ have heard, and not without grief, that some Prot(*stant churches 
“ Lii Provence Averc so scandalously interruiited by a certain ill- 
“ tempered bigot that the matter was thought worthy of severe 
“ notice hy the magistrates of Grenoble, to w hom tlu! cognisance ot 
“ the case belonged by law ; but that a convention of the clergy, 
“ held shortly afterwards in those parts, lias ohtainc*(J your Majesty’s 
“ order that the wlmle affair shall he brought before your Royal 
“ Council in Pari.s, and that meanwhile, there being no decision 
“ there hitherto, these churches, and e.specially that of Aix, are 
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‘‘ proliil)ited from meeting for the worsliip of God.” Ilia Majesty is 
asked to remove this prohibition, and to see the author of the 
miscliief properly censured. Such a missive j:)ioves that Ricliard 
and his (Council k(;pt to Oliver’s rule of interference whenever there 
was persecaition of Protestants, and also that they did not doubt 
their influence with Louis and Mazarin. 

(CXLT.) To Cajidjnal Mazaktn, Feb, 19, 1058-9:^ — The 
Duchess-Dowager of Piclnnond, with her son, the young duke, is 
going into France, and means to reside there for %ome time. ITis 
Eminence is r(‘quested to show all possible attention to the illus- 
trious lady and her son. 

(CXLir,) To CAiiDmAL Mazarin, Feb. 22, 1658-9 — About 
eiglit monihsagothe case of Peter Pett, ‘‘a man of singular probity, 
and of the highest utility to us and the Commonwealfh by his 
remarkable skill in naval affairs,” was brought Ixd’ore his Fniincnce 
])y a letter of the lat(.‘ Lord Protector (not among ^lilton’s letters). 
It was to request that his Kminenee would see to the execution of 
a d(3ereo of his French ]\rajosty’s Council, as far back as Nov. 4, 
1647, that eom])ensation should be made to Pett for the seizure and 
sale of a ship of his, called the Fdivcml, by one Bascon, in the pre- 
ceding year. His Eminence has doubtless attended to the recpicst ; 
hut then; is still some impediment. Will his Eminence see where 
it lies and remove it 1 — Since the time of Queen Maiy there had been 
thi’ce Peter Petts in succession, ship-builders and masters of the 
Iloyal Dockyard at Deptford; and the present Peter was the father 
of the more celebrated Sir Peter Pett, who was fellow of the Iloyal 
Society after the Restoration. 

(CXLJII.) To Alfonso V., Kino of Poutuoal, Feb. 23, 1658- 
9 : ® — Congratulations to his Portuguese Majesty upon a victory he 
had recently obtained over “ our common enemy the Sj^aniard,” with 
acknowledgment of his Majesty’s handsome beliaviour, through his 
Commissioners in London, in the matter of satisfaction, according 
to an article in the League between Pf)rtugal and the English 
Commonwealth, to those English merchants who had let oat their 
vessels to the Brazil Company. But there is still one such merchant 
unpaid — a certain Alexander Bence, whose ship, Th^ Three Brothers^ 
John Wilks master, had made two voyages for the Company. They 
refuse to pay him, though they have fully paid others who had made 
but one voyage ; and “ why tliis is done I do not understand, unless 
‘‘ it be that in their estimation a person is more worthy of his hire 
‘‘ who has earned it once than one who has earned it twice.” Will 
his Majesty see that Bence receives his due 1 

1 So dated in the Skinner Transcript, s the Printed Collection and 

but ‘‘29 Feb." in Printed Collection Phillips, and also, T think, in the 
and Phillips. Skinner Transcript, the king s name is 

2 So dated in Printed Collection and given as “John”; but John IV. of Por- 

in the Skinner Transcript ; misdated tugal had died in 1G56 and been suc- 
“ Feb. 25 " in Phillips. ceeded by Alfonso. 
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These six letters belong to the first month of Rieliards 
Parliament, with its very hirj^^e aiul freely elected House of 
Commons representing* England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
its anomalous addition or oxcrescenee of another or llp])er 
House, consisting of the two or three scores of recently- 
created Cromwellian “ Lords.” The battle between tlie Ite- 
])ublicans and the Proteetoratists had begun in the Commons, 
Thurl()(^ ably leading there for the Proteetoratists ; the R('- 
publ leans liad been beaten on the first great question by the 
recognition of the Single-Person principle and of Richard’s 
title to the Protectorship; and the House had gone on to the 
qiK^stion of the continued existence aiul functions of the other 
House, with every ])ros])ect that the Crcnnwellians would beat 
tlie Republicans on that question too. h’rom .lanuary to 
April, not only in the Parliament, but also ov(‘r the country 
at large, the all -engrossing interest, as we know, was this con- 
troversy between pure old lkq)ublicanlsm, desiring neither 
single sovereignty nor aristocracy, and that more conservative 
form of Coinmonwealtli which had been set u]) by the Oliverian 
Ci»nstitution. Over the country, no less than in the Parlia- 
ment, the conservative policy was in favour, and the Crom- 
well ians or Proteetoratists, among whom the Presbyterians 
now ranked themselves, were far more numerous than the old 
Republicans. Royalism, or at least Stuart Royalism, was at 
its lowest el>b. Many that had been Royalists heretofore had 
accepted the constitutionalized Proteetorat(j as tin) best sub- 
stitute for Royalty that circumstanc(‘s allow(*d, and saw no 
course left them but to cooperate with the majority of their 
countrymen in confirming Richard s rule. 

How Milton stood related to this controversy is a matter 
rather of inference than of direct information. Having beem 
a faithful adherent and official of Oliver througli his whole 
Protectorate, and still holding his official place under Richard’s 
Government, there is little doubt that, if he had been obliged 
to post himself publicly on either of the two sides, he would 
have gone among the Cromwell ians. Nay, if he had been 
obliged to choose betw’een the two sul)di visions of this body, 
known as the Court Part if (supporting Richard absolutely) and 
VOL, v, p p 
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the WaUivf/ford-ITouse Party (supporting Richard’s civil Pro- 
tectorate, but wanting to transfer the military power to the 
Army-chiefs), there can be little doubt that he would have 
gone with the former. Had he been in tlie House of Com- 
mons, like his colleague Andrew Marvell, his duty there, like 
Marvell’s, would have been that of a ministerial member, 
assisting Thurloe and voting with him in all the divisions. 
]}ut for his blindness, we may here say, the chances are that 
he 'iconld long ere now have been a known Parliamentary 
man, and that, after having been a Cromwellian leader in 
Oliver’s second Parliament, he might have been now in 
Tluirloe’s exact j)lace in Richard’s present Parliament, or 
beside Thurloe as a strangely dilferent chief. This, or that 
other alternative of a foreign ambassadorship or residency, 
which must have suggested itself again and again to the 
reader in the course of our narrative, might have been the 
natural career of Milton through the rule of the Crom- 
wells, had not blindness disabled him. For, if Meadows, 
his former mere assistant in the Foreign Secretaryship, had 
been for some time in the one career with increasing distinc- 
tion, and if an opening had been easily found for Marvell in 
the other, why may not imagination trace either career, or a 
combination of the two, had ])hysical infirmity not prevented, 
for the greater Cromwellian of whom these were but satellites? 
It is imagination only, and would not be worth while, were it 
not for one important biographical question which it brings 
for>vard. Had Milton remained capable of any such practical 
career under the Cromwells, \vould he have retained, to the 
same extent as he had done through his blindness, the neces- 
sary qualification of being an Oliverian or Cromwellian ? How 
far was his present Cromwellianism the actual consequence of 
his blindness, the mere submissivencss of a blind man to what 
he had no power to disturb ? It is partly an answer to this 
question to remember again his Defemio Seennda of 1654, with 
its great panegyric on Cromwell. Milton had been but two 
years blind when that was published, and had not lost aught 
of the vehemence of his Republican convictions. Not without 
deliberation, therefore, had he given up the first form of the 
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("oipmonwcaltli, CYmsisting* in a single supremo IIouso of 
Parliament and an annual Coiiiu'il of Stale chosen hy the 
same, and aeeepled the later or Proteetoval form, with Crom- 
well for itsliead, a ])ermanent Council of Slate round Cromwell, 
and Parliaments on (»ceasion. Hut, underneath this jL»'eneral 
adhesi<»n to the Protectorate, there had l^een even then emdain 
]\Iiltonic reserve's, and es]H*eially the* reserve of a ])rotest 
aj^ainst tlie continuance of a State Church. Kow, had Alilton 
Ix'cn in a condition to a(‘t the ]>art of a practical statesman 
throui»‘li Oliver's Prot(‘ctoralc, mi^lit not some extraordinary 
devclo])mcnt have l)ecn j^ivtai to those' n'serves? With his 
houndless con ra”‘e aiul tlie non-eonformino‘ hahits of his i>enins, 
would he ever hav(‘ hecn the Parliamentary s(‘rvant of a 
Ciovernment from which he differed at all, — from which lu^ 
diiicrc'd so vitally on the (jn<*stion of (ylmrch Hstahlisliment ? 
]h*ohal»Iy in nothinj^* <‘lse had (h'omwell wholly disa])|)ointed 
him. Through tlu' Protectorate there had been all the tolerat ion 
of n'li^ious dillerences that could he desired, or what short <M>m- 
iiii^- there had he('n had hardly he<‘n hy CromwelTs own fault ; 
the other interh'iH'm.'cs with liherty had hardly ]M'rha])s, in 
IMilton’s estimation, o-ouc heyond the necc'ssit i<‘s of ]>olice; 
and in CromweH's loreij^n policy, with its ma;4-niiie(‘nt eham- 
})ionship of Protestantism abroad, what man in Pn^^land was 
more ardently at one with him than the draftsman ol’ his 
c^reat forcii^n despatelies ? At ilu' time of tlu' jiroposal of 
Crojnwell’s Kino-shi]), and ^-enerally at tlje tijne of the trans- 
ition out of his first Protectorate into his second, with the 
resuscitation tlu'n of so many aristocratic forms and the? 
attt‘in]>t to reinstitntc a house e)f peers, there may have been, 
as we have already liinted, an ujn-isino* in Milton’s mind ol‘ 
d(’moeratic ohjeetions, and the effect may have been that- 
!Miiton before the end of Oliver’s Protectorate was less of an 
Oliverian tiian he had hecn at the be^innin*^*. Still, pn*- 
eluded from any active concern in those constitutional ehanf^-es, 
lie may have re(‘onciled himself to them easily enough, and 
also to the transmission of tlie Protectorship from Oliver to 
Richard. The one insuperable stumldinuj’-hloek, I believe, 
had been and was Cromwell’s Established Church. Even in 
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his blindness he could theorize on that, and stiffen himself 
more and more in his intense Religious Voluntaryism. Con- 
scious of his irreconcil cable dissent from Cromweirs policy in 
this great matter, and knowing that Cromwell was aware of 
the fact, it may have been a satisfaction to him that he was 
not called upon to act a Parliamentary part, in which procla- 
mation of the dissent and consequent rupture with Cromwell 
on the ecclesiastical question would have been inevitable. It 
may have been some satisfaction to him that he could go on 
faithfully and honestly as a servant of Cromwell in the special 
business of the Latin Secretaryship, and for the rest be a 
lonely thinker and take refuge in silence. It is worth ol)serv- 
ing, indeed, that nothing of a political kind had come from 
Milton’s pen during the last three or four years of Oliver’s 
Protectorate, — notliing even indirectly bearing on the internal 
politics of the Commonwealth since his Pro Sc Dcfcnslo against 
Morns in 1655, and nothing directly bearing thereon since 
his Pefensio Seennda of 1654. And so, if we conclude this 
inquiry by saying that, at the time of llichard^s accession and 
the meeting of his Parliament, Milton was still a Cromwellian, 
but a Cromwellian with the old Miltonic reserves, and these 
strengthened of late rather than weakened, we shall be about 
right. To the public, however, in the present controversy 
between the Protect oratists and the pure Republicans, he was 
distinctly a Proteetoratist, a Cromwellian, one of the Court- 
party, an official of Richard and his Council. 

Since Cromwell’s death, we have now to add, Milton had 
been re-mustering his reserves. Under a new Protector, 
and from the new Parliament of that new Protector, might he 
not have a hearing on points on which he had for some time 
been silent ? On this chance, he had interrupted even his 
Paradise Lost, in order to prepare an address to the new 
Parliament. As might be expected, it was on the subject 
of the relations of Church and State. Meditating on this 
subject, and how it might be best treated practically at such 
a time, Milton had concluded that it might be broken into 
two parts. “ Two things there be which have been ever 
found working much mischief to the Church of God and 
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“ the aclvancoinont of Faith, — F<nve on the one side reslrain- 

ing*, and Hire on the other side corniptiiig*, the Teaelu*rs 
“ thereof.” lie would, therefore, write one tract on the 
effects of Compulsion or State-restraint in matters of Religion 
and Speculation, and another on the effects of Hire or State- 
endowments in the same. The two would he interconnected, 
and would in fact melt into each other; but th(»y might 
appear separately, and it might be well to begin with the first, 
as the least irritating. Accordingly, before the meeting of 
the Parliament he had prepared, and aftcT it had met there 
was published, in the form of a very tiny octavo, a tract with 
this title-page : “ J Treatise of Clril Tower in Erclesiadical 
CauscH : Shewing that it h not la wf nil for ang power on Kart It 
to compelt in matters of Religion, The author J, M, Lontlon^ 
Printed hg Tho, Neirconiby Anno 1659.” The tract consists of 
an address “To the Parlament of the C()mmonw(‘aItli of 
England with the Domiinons thereof,” occuj)ying ten of tlu^ 
small pag'cs, and signed “ John Milton ” in full, and tlum of 
eighty-tliree pages of texi.^ 

After intimating- that this was but the first of two tracts 
and that the other woidd follow, and also that his argument 
is to be wholly and exclusively from Scri[>turc, Milton ])ro- 
pounds the argument itself under four successive heads or 
propositions. — The first is that, there being, by the funda- 
mental principle of Protestantism, “ no other divine rule or 
“ authority from without us, warrantable to one* another as 
“ a common ground, but the Holy Scripture, and no other 
“within us but the illumination of the Holy Spirit so inter- 
“ preting that Scripture as warrantable only to ourselves and 
“ to such whose consciences we can so j)crsuad(?,” it follows 
that “no man or body of men in these times can b(; the in- 
“ fill) ible judges or determiners in matters of religion to any 
“ other men’s coiibcienccs but their own.” Having reasoned 
this at some length by quotations of Scripture t(?xts and 
explanations of the same, he proceeds to “ yet another reason 

’ Tlie little book was duly reRistere‘1 *'of Mr. Pulhtyn, wanlen) a book railed 
at Stationers’ Hall, under date Feb. 16, “ATreati>e of (dvil Lower in Eccle* 
165J1 — 9, thus: “Mr. Tho. Newcomb “aiaslicul Cau-scs by John Milton. ' 

“ entered for Ids -opy (under the hand 
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‘‘ why it is unlawful for the civil magistrate to use force in 
“matters of Religion: which is, because to judge in those 

things, though wc should grant him able, which is proved 
“ he is not, yet as a civil magistrate he hath no right.” Under 
this second head, and also by moans of Scripture quotations, 
there is an exposition of Milton’s favourite idea of the purely 
spirit ual nature of Christ’s kingdom and of the instrumentali- 
ties it permits. The third proposition advances the argument 
l)y maintaining that not only is the civil inngistrate unable, 
from the nature of the case, to determine in matters of Religion, 
and not only has he no right to try, but he also does positive 
wrong by trying. In arguing this, still Scriptii rally, Milton 
dilates on the meaning of the “ Christian liberty” of the true 
believer, with the heights and depths which it implies in the 
renewed spirit, the superiority to “the bondage of ceremonies” 
and “ the weak and beggarly rudiments.” The fourth and 
last reason pleaded, still from Scripture, against the compulsion 
of the magistrate in Religion, is that he must fail signally in 
the very ends ho proposes to himsedf; “and those hardly can 
“ be other than first the glory of God, next either the spiritual 
“ good of them whom he forces or the temporal punishment 
“ of their scandal to others.” Far from attaining either of 
these ends, he can but dishonour God and promote profanity 
and hypocrisy. — “ On these four Scriptural reasons as on a 
“ firm square,” says Milton at the close, “ this truth, the right 
“ of Christian and Evangelic Liberty, will stand immoveable 
“ against all those pretended consequences of license and con- 
“ fusion which, for the most part, men most licentious and 
“ confused themselves, or such as whose severity would be 
“ wiser than divine wisdom, are ever aptest to object against 
“ the ways of God.” 

Such is the plan of the little treatise, the literary texture of 
which is plain and homely, rather than rich, learned, or rhe- 
torical. “ Pomp and ostentation of reading,” he expressly 
says, “ is admired among the vulgar ; but doubtless in matters 
of Religion he is learnedest who is plainest.’^ It was, we may 
remember, his first considerable English dictation for the 
press since his blindness, and what one chiefly notices in the 
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styl(.‘ i.s the stronnf ^rasp he still retains of his old charac- 
teristii? syntax.^ The follo\vini»' are a tew of the more interest- 
ing individual passages or expressions : — 

BJasiiliemif . — ‘‘Ihit some arc ready tii cry out ‘ AVliat sliall tla'ii 
he done to Bla>pheiuy ?’ Them I would tirst exliort not thus t;> 
terrify and [)osc tlie j)eop]e with a ({reek word, luit to teaeli them 
better what it is : being a most usual ami eommou word in that 
languago to sigjdfy any slafider, any malieioiis or evil s]K.‘aking, 
whether against (5od or man or anything li» good belonging. ’’ 

Jle.rpxif <///(/ //f >v7/V* Another ({reek n]»parition stands in our 
was', ‘ lleiH'sy and Heretic’ : in like manner also railed at to the 
p(‘opl(*, as in a tongue unkm)wn. I'hey should tirst interpret to 
tluMii that Iferesy, by what it sigiiilies in that languagi*, is no vvoid 
of evil note; meaning only the choice or following of any opinion, 
good or had, in religion or any other learning." 

A W rented Text af iSrriidtn'e : — “ It hath now twice hefalhm me 
to ass«at, through (Jod’s assistance, this most wres(e<l and vexed 
place of Scripture [/oon /n.!# X 1 1 f, ‘ Let every soul h('. subject unto 
the higlier j)owers,' &e. | : heretofore against Salma.'-ius and regal 
tyranny over tin' State; now against Mrastus and State-tyranny 
over the ( ’hurch.” 

Are Pojjerij and Idalatinj (o he Tohrated f Ihit, as foi‘ Po|)eiy 
and Idolatry, why they also may not hence plead to be tolerated, 1 
have much lc>s to say^ Their Ib-ligion, Ihe mort^ CM)nsidered, the 
less can be acknowledged a Ueligion, but a Roman Principality 
rather, endeavouring to keep uj> her old univ(M>al dominion under a 
new name and mere shadow of a (’atholic Iteligion ; being indeed 
more rightly named a (.’atholie Heresy against the Scripture ; 
supporte<l mainly by a civil, and, except in Jtomc, by a foreign, 
j)ower : justly therefore to be .suspected, not tolerated, by the magis- 
trate of another country. Resides, of an imi)licit faith, which they 
prof(‘ss, the conscience also becomes implicit, and so, by voluntary 
servitude to man’s law, forfeits her Christian liberty. Wh(», then, 
can plead for such a conscience us, being imi)licitly enthralled 
to man instead of Go<l, almost becomes no conscience, as the will 
not free becomes no will \ Nevertheless, if they ought not to be 

* I have noted in the Tract one oe- “ratlier hu* his own, so wc the S' l ij>t.ure> 

eurrence at. least of Ihe VC’ y im Milt'Miic “ lirstoii the (.'hiir li’s wonl, ijiit atteP' 

word ifAj as f(»lIows : — “As the Saiiiari- “ wards and inuch more ior U6 owji ad 

“ tan.s believeil (’hrist, tir.st for t!ie “ the word of liud. ’ 

*Mvomaii’s word, but next and much 
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tolerated, it is for just reason of State more than of Religion ; 
which they who force, though professing to be Protestants, 
deserve as little to be tolerated themselves, being no less guilty 
of Popery in the most Popish point. Lastly, for Idolatry, who 
knows it not to be evidently against all Scripture, both of the 
Old and New Testament, and therefore a true heresy, or rather 
an impiety ; wherein a right conscience can have naught to do, and 
the works thereof so manifest that a magistrate can hardly err in 
prohibiting and quite removing at least the public and scandalous 
use thereof.’’ 

Christ* s unique act of Com^mlsion : — “ Wo read not that Christ 
ever exercised force but once ; and that was to drive profane ones 
out of his Temple, not to force them in.” 

Concluding Recommendation to Statesmen and Ministers : — “ As 
to those magistrates Avho think it their work to settle Religion, and 
those ministers or others who so oft call upon them to do so, I trust 
that, having well considered what hath been here argued, neither they 
will continue in that intention, nor these in that expectation from 
them, when they shall find that the settlement of Religion belongs 
only to each particular church by persuasive and spiritual means 
within itself, and that the defence only of the Church belongs to 
the magistrate. Had he once learnt not further to concern himself 
with Church affairs, half his labour miglit be spared and the Com- 
monwealth better tended,” 

In this last extract there is a distinct outbreak of the 
intention which is rather covert through the rest of the tract. 
To a hasty reader the tract might seem only a plea for the 
amplest toleration of religious dissent, a plea for full liberty, 
outside of the Established Church, not merely to Baptists, 
but also to Quakers, Anti-Trinitarians, and all other sects 
professing in any way to be Christians and believers in the 
Bible, Papists alone excepted, and they but partially and 
reluctantly. There would be no censure on Cromwell’s policy, 
if that were all. But an acute reader of the tract would 
have detected that more was intended in it than a plea for 
Toleration, that the very existence of any Established Church 
whatever was condemned. In the passage last quoted it is 
clearly seen that this is the ultimate scope. It is a reflection 
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on Cromwell, almost by name, for not having* freed himself 
from the notion that the setilement of Religion is an ali'air 
of the Civil Magistrate, but on the contniry having nuide 
such a supposed settlement of Religion one of the j)a.ssions 
of his Protectorate. It is a reflection on him, and on Ow(‘n, 
Thomas Goodwin, and all his ecclesiastical advisers and 
assessors. Independent or Presbyterian, for having busied 
themselves in maintaining and re-shaping any State-Church, 
on however broad a basis, and so having perpetuated the 
old distinction betwen Establishment and Dissent, Orthodoxy 
and Heresy, instead of abolishing that distinction utterly, and 
leaving all varieties of Christianity, equally unstamped and 
unfavoured, to organize themselves as they best could on the 
prineii>le of voluntary association. For the future, sUitesmen 
and ministers arc invited to cease from persevering in this 
delusion of the great and good Cromwell. 

The tract was addressed, as we have said, to the Parliament 
of Cromwell’s son. The preface, signed with Milton’s name 
in full, is a recommendation of the chxdrine to that body in 
particular. I have prepared. Supreme (^)uncil, against the 
“ much expected time of your sitting,” IMilton there says, 
“ this treatise ; which, though to all Chri.stian Magistrates 
“ e([ually belonging, and therefore to have been written in 
“ the common language of Christendom, natural duty and 
“ affection hath confined and dedicated first to my own nation, 
“ and in a season wherein the timely reading thereof, to the 
“ easier accomplishment of your great work, may save you 
“ much labour and interruption.” Tlien, after having stated 
the main doctrine, he continue.s : — “One advantage I make 
“ no doubt of, that I shall write to many eminent persons of 
“ your number already perfect and resolved in this important 
article of Christianity : some of whom I remember to have 
“ heard often, for several years, at a Council next in authority 
“to your own, so well joining religion with civil prudence, 
“ and yet so well distinguishing the different power of either, 
“ and this not only voting but frequently reasoning why it 
“ should be so, that, if any there present had been before of 
“ an opinion contrary, he might doubtless have departed 
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“ thence a convert in that point, and have confessed that 
“ then both Commonwealth and Religion will at length, if 
“ ever, flourish in Christendom, when cither they who govern 
‘‘ discern between Civil and Religious, or they only who so 
“discern shall be admitted to govern.” In other words, 
Milton’s hopes of a favourable hearing for his doctrine in 
Richard’s Parliament were founded (1) on the general ground 
that many members of the Parliament were old Common- 
wealtlPs men, of the kind that would have carried the abolition 
of Tithes and of a State-Church in the Rarebones Parliament 
of 1653, had not Rous broken up tlijit Parliament and re- 
surrendered the power to Cromwell, and (2) on the special 
fact that some of them were men whom Milton had himself 
heard with admiration, in the Councils of State of the Com- 
monwealth, when he first sat there as Foreign Secretary in 
attendance, avowing and expounding the principle of Volun- 
taryism in Religion in its fullest possible extent. Among 
these last Milton must have had in view chiefly such mem- 
bers of the Commons House in Richard’s Parliament as Vane, 
Bradshaw, Harrison, Neville, Ludlow, and Scott, all of whom 
had been members of one, or several, or all, of the Councils 
of State of the old Commonwealth ; but he may have had 
in view also such members of the present Upper House as 
Fleetwood, St. John, and Viscount Lisle. Above all. Vane 
must have been in his mind, — Vane, on whom half of his 
eulogy in 1652 bad been 

“To know 

Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 

Wliat severs each, thou hast learned; which few have done. 

The bounds of either sword to thee we owe.” 

Might not Vane and his fellows move in the present Par- 
liament for a reconsideration of that part of the policy of the 
Protectorate which concerned Religion? Might they not 
induce the Parliament to revert, in the matters of Tithes, a 
State Ministry, and Endowments of Religion, to the temper 
and determinations of the much-abused, but really wise and 
deep-minded, Barebones Parliament? Nothing less than this 
is the ultimate purport of Milton’s appeal ; and little wonder 
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that he prefixed an intimation that he wrote now only as 
a ])rivate man, and without any otiieial authority what(‘ver. 

Of Civil Lil)erty,” he says in the coiielusiou of his i)refaee, 

I have written lievetofore by the appointment, and not 
“without the approl)ation, of Civil Power: of Christian 
“ Liberty 1 write now, — whieh others lon]L»* sinee liaving* done 
“ with all freedom under lleatlum Kinpm’ors, I should do 
“ wrong* to suspeet that now T shall with less iiiuhn* (Miristian 
“ (lovernors, and such especially as profess openly their 
“defence of ('hristian liberty, although I write this not other- 
“ wise appoiriti'd and induced than by an inward persuasion 
“ of the ( 'hristian didy whieh I may usefully discharge herein 
“ to tlie Common Lord and JMaster of us all.” The words 
im])ly just a shade of <loubt whether he, a salaried servant of 
the Ciovernmeiit, might not be called to account for having 
l>een so bold. 

Altogetlu'r, Milton’s Treatise of (Tu ll Pou'cr hi Ere/esiasdeal 
can b(‘ construed no othc*rwise than as an effort on his 
jiarl, Ih‘(»tect(U'at ist and (\nirt-oflieial thoiigdi he was, to remnv 
his relatiiins with the old Republican party in the Parliament 
in the speeiid interest of his extreme vi(!ws on the religious 
(picstion. Merely as a pleading against licligirms Persecution, 
the treatise might have had some effect on tin; Parliament 
generally, where it was in fact much lu'cded, in consecpicmce 
of the presence of so much of the Presbyterian element, 
and the likelihood therefore of increased stringency against 
Quakers, Socinians, and other Non-Conforrnists. Tins trcjatise 
would have found many in the Parliament, besides the 
Republicans, (juite willing to listen to its advices so far. 
But only or chiclly among the old Re})ublicans can there liave 
been any hope of an acceptance of its extnmie definition of 
Christian Liberty, as involving Disestablishment and entire 
separation of Church and State. 

The Treatise, so far as wc can see, produced no effecit what- 
ever. So far as the Religious Question did appear in the 
Parliament, it was evident that the preservation of Cromwell’s 
Church-Establishment, its perpetuation as an integral part of 
Rich^ird’s Protectorate, was a foregone conclusion in the. 
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minds of the vast majority. Any Disestablishment proposal, 
emanating from the Republican party, or from any individual 
member like Vane, would have been tramped out by the 
united strength of the Presbyterians, the Cromwellians of the 
Court, and the Wallingford-House Cromwellians. The danger 
even was that there might be a retrogression in the matter 
of mere Toleration, and that the presence and pressure of so 
many Presbyterians among the supporters of Richard might 
compel Richard’s Government, against his own will and that 
of his Cromwellian Councillors, to a severer Church-discipline 
than had characterized the late Protectorate. But, indeed, 
it was not on the Religious Q-uestion in any form that the 
Republicans found time or need to try their strength. Their 
battles in the Parliament were on the two main constitutional 
questions : — first, the question of the Protectorate itself or 
Single-Person Government; and, next, the question of the 
Other House or House of Lords. On the first they were 
definitively beaten in February; and on the second they were 
beaten, no less definitively, and with more distressing incidents 
of defeat, before the end of March (ante pp. 432-435). Then, 
feeling themselves powerless as an independent jiarty, they 
changed their tactics. No sooner had the Protectoratists or 
Cromwellians triumphed collectively under Thurloe’s leader- 
ship than there had begun among them that fatal struggle 
between the two divisions of their body of which the beaten 
Republicans could not fail to take advantage. The Court 
party of the Cromwellians, still led by Thurloc in the Com- 
mons, desired to preserve the Protectorate unbroken and with 
full powers, reducing the Army, as in an orderly and well- 
constituted State, to its proper place and dimensions as the 
instrument of the civil authority; the Army Party, or Walling’^ 
ford-IIouse Party, represented by Fleetwood and Desborough 
in chief, wanted to leave Richard only the civil Protector- 
ship, and to set up a co-ordinate military power. The dif- 
ferences between the two parties had been smouldering since 
Richard’s accession, and had been too visible since the first 
meeting of the Parliament ; but it was in April 1659, after 
their joint victory over the Republicans, that they turned 
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against each otlicr in deadly strife, the Republi(»ans looking 
on. Through that month the ominous spectacle was tliat of 
two rival Parliaments in Westminster — Richard’s regular 
Parliament, and the irregular Wallingford-IIouse Parliament 
of Army ofiicers — watching each other and inten*hanging 
threats and denunciations. It was on the 18th of the month 
that the n'gular Parliament passed their two courageous 
resolutions asserting their supreme authority. They were 
that the Wallingford Council of oilieers should he immediately 
dissolv(‘d and no more siu*h meetings of oilieers ])ermitted, 
and that all oilieers of the Army and Navy should take an 
eiigagcunent not to inlerru])t the eslahlished powcT (ante 
pp. 410 441). Then it was evident there would be a crash, 
but in what tbrrn w'as still unknown. 

Precisely at this crisis in Richard's Protectorshij) eonu's 
the last batch of Milton’s oilieial letters for him. Tlie letters 
are foiir in number:^ — 

(('XLIV. and .eXLV.) To Fi:rmiNAM>, (Jjowd Duku ok 
Ti;s('Anv, vip/vV 11), 1G51): — Two Letters to this Friiica? on the 
sjune (lay. (1) Sir John Delhicke, James (hGd, Jolin IJinhory, and 
other i.oiidcjn merchants, an* owners of a shij) called The Ha})'p!f 
EiifranrCy which they s(‘nt out with mereliandise for trade; in the 
]\b diterraiK'an, under the command of a J(d)n Marvin. Th(;y can 
g<‘t no account from him, and have reason to fear la; na ans to play 
tile rogue witli the shij) and cargo and never return. It is h(‘li» vod 
that within two months la* may put in at JjCghorn ; and tla; Pro- 
tcctor rc)]U(*sts tla; (Iraiid Duki; to give the merchants, in that case, 
facilities for the recovery of their property. (2) A Jaiiuis Modi- 
ford, merchant, complains to the iVoteetor that certain goods of 
his, taken to Leghorn about lGo2 by another Mnglish trader, 
] I iimphrcy Sidney, were there seized by some Italian creditors of 
Sidney. Modiford has been unable to obtain redress; and tla; 

Orand Duke i.s now prayed to see his goods restored and any 

claims Sidney may have iijam liim refei red to the English (Murts. 

(CXLVL) To Aj.foxso V., King of Poutucial, April 1G51) : ‘ — 
A Francis Hurdidge of London coniphiinB tliat a ship of his, called 
The Mary and John, cargo valued at 70,000 cnjwns, eniyiloyed in 
the Brazil trade in 1019 and 1650, was seized hy the Portuguese. 

^ Tlif'se Letter ( <lo not appear in >v, pp. 1 2 IL 

the ordinary lYinted Collection, or in ^ 1‘i.rlU'ioUnf' is the 

Phillips ; hut they are in the Skinner hH.nling in Mr. llainiltMn'.s copy from 
Transcript, and have hcen i)riutefl the Skinner Transcript ; hut tlii.s is a 
thence by Mr. Hamilton in his Miltun mistake (see ante j). 570, note). 
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The ship was afterwards taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch. 
The Treaty between the English Commonwealth and Portugal 
provides for such cases ; and his Portuguese Majesty is requested 
to make compensation to TIurdidge to the extent of 25,000 crowns. 
The man is in great straits. 

(CXLVJI.) To Charles Gustavus, Ktno of Sweden, A^iril 
1659 : — David Fitliy, merchant, informs tlie Protector that, about 
a month ago, he contracted to supply to the Navy 150 sacks of 
hemp. He has the hemp now at liiga, and a ship ready to bring 
it thence for the use of the fleet — “ part of which,” the Protector 
skilfully adds, “ has just sailed for the P>altic for your protection ” 
(i. e. IVIontague’a fleet, despatched this very month : see ante 
p. 435). It ajqx'ars, however, that his Swedish Majesty has for- 
bidden the exportation of hemp from his poH, of liiga without 
Special permission. Ills Majesty is requested to give Fithy this 
permission, that lie may be able to fiiHil his contract. The Pro- 
tector will consider himself much obliged by tlic kindness. 

No more lottoi’s was poor Richard to write to crowned 
heiids. On the very day on which the two first of the fore- 
going* were written, he appeared in Wallingford House, and 
ordered the dissolution of the Council of Officers according 
to the edict of the Parlianient. Next day it was known 
through all London that the question was between a dis- 
solution of this Council of officers and a dissolution of 
the Parliament itself. The day after, Thursday, April 21, 
there was the famous double rendezvous of the two masses of 
soldiery round Whitehall to try the (question, the rcnd(‘zvous 
for Richard and the Parliament utterly failing, while that for 
Fleetwood, Desborough, and the other rebel chiefs, flooded the 
streets and St. James’s Park. That night, quailing before 
the rough threats of Desborough, Richard and his Council 
yielded ; and on Friday, the 22nd, the indignant Parliament 
knew itself to be dissolved, and Richard’s Protectorate vir- 
tually at an end. Nominally, it dragged on for a month 
more. 

On Thursday, April 21, the day of the dreadful double 
rendezvous, and of Desborough’s stormy interview with 
Richard in Whitehall to compel the dissolution of the Par- 
liament, Milton, in his house in Petty France, on the very 
edge of the uproar, was quietly dictating a private letter. 
It is that numbered 28 among his EjA stolen Familiar es^ and 
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headed Joa mil lunJlrro^ Ptisfori A ran si one n si i. o. To John 
Badiivus, Pastor of Orange.” ^V^th some troiilde, I l^avc 
identified tliis “ Hadianis ” with a certain Preneli Ji:an 
Labadie, wlio is cliaracterized hv Bayle as a “ seliisinatic 
minister, followed like an apostle,” and by another antliorily 
as “one of the most dan^(Ti)us fanatics of the sevt'nt(*entli 
century.” The facts of his life, to the moment of our ]>res('nt 
concern with him, are »*iven in the ae(*epted I'Veneli antho- 
riti(‘s thus: — Born in 1010 at Bour^-en-( luyennc', the son of 
a soldier wlio had risen to he lieut(‘nant, he had n‘e(‘iv(‘d a 
Jesuit education at Ihnaleanx, had ent(‘r(‘d tlie .Jesuit. ordcT 
at an early a^r, and had hc'come a ])ri(‘st. For fifteen yc'ars 
he had remained in the order, preaehine;*, and :dso t(‘a('hin^ 
rludorie and philosoiihy, rej)uted “ a ])rodii;*y of tal(Mit and 
])iefy,” hut also a mysti<; and (‘ntliusiast, with fancies that ln‘ 
must found a new reli< 4 ious sect. While pn'aeliini;* orthodox 
Catholicism in public, he had h(*en indoctrinating' discij)l(‘s 
in ])rivat(‘ with his ])eeuliarities ; and, winm tiuy W(‘r(' nuinc- 
rous enoui 4 'h, ho wanted to leave the J(‘suits. By reasoning's 
and kindnc'ss, tiny inana<^ed to ndain him for a while; hut 
h<‘ i>‘rew more odd and visionary, fastini;’ often, (‘atin^* only 
herbs, and havin;;^ (livin<‘ nivelations. Afti'r a (lant;('rous 
illness, which hroui^-ht him to d(‘ath’s door, h(‘ did obtain his 
dismissal from the Jesuit order in April ItlJO, and w(mt over 
France propa/^andizin^. The JJishoj) of Amiens, cau^^’ht by 
his elo«|U(‘nc(‘, made him jirehcmdary of a c(Jleo iale church in 
that town ; in connexion with which, and with the Bishop’s 
approval, he founded a relig-ious association ofyoun^ women, 
called St. jMary AIa;j;‘dalene. All seenu'd to ^o well for a. 
time ; hut at length there was a scandal about him and a girl 
in AlJjeville, with a hurst of similar scandals about his abuse 
of I he confes.sional for viciou.s pur])oses. To avoid arn*st, h(‘ 
absconded to Paris in August 1044, and thmee to Bazas, 
where he lived under a feigned name. But the Jlishop of 
Bazas took him up; he cleared himself to tlie Bisho]) and 
others, and defied Ids calumniators. Only for a time; for 
again there were scandals, and he was expelled the diocese. 
Going then to Toulouse, he gained the confidence of the 
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Archbishop there, who gave him charge of a convent of nuns. 
In this* post he developed more systematically his notions of 
the religious life, described as a compound of Quietism and 
Antinomianism, after the fashion of sects already known in 
France and Germany, but with sexual extra vangances which, 
when divulged, raised an indignant storm. In November 
1649, he had to abscond from Toulouse ; and, after various • 
wanderings, in which he called himself ‘‘ Jean de Jesus 
Christ ” and obtained popularity as a prophet, he came to 
Montauban, and there publicly abjured Roman Catholicism 
in October 1650. Elected minister of the Protestant church 
of that town in 1652, he lived there for some years in great 
esteem among the Protestants, but in deadly feud with the 
Roman Catholics. The schism was such that at last the 
magistrates had to banish him from the town as a disturber 
of the peace. Then he had found refuge in Orange ; and he 
was in some kind of temporary Protestant pastorship in that 
town of south-east France when there was this communication 
between him and Milton.^ 


TO JEAN LAI3ADIE, MINISTER OF ORANGE. 

‘‘If I answer you ratlicr late, distinguished and reverend Sir, 
our common friend Duric, I believe, will not refuse to let me transfer 
the blame of the late answer from myself to him. For, now that 
he has communicated to me that paper which you wished read to 
me, on the subject of your doings and sufferings in behalf of the 
Gospel, I have not deferred preparing this letter for you, to be 
given to the first carrier, being really anxious as to the interpreta- 
tion you may put upon my long silence. I owe very great thanks 
meanwhile to your Du Moulin of Nismes [not far from Orange], 
who, by his speeches and most friendly talk concerning me, has 
procured me the goodwill of so many good men in those parts. 


1 Article Labadie in Xonrclle. Bio- 
graphic Gent rale (1859), with additional 
information from Article on him in the 
Biographie Universelle (edit. 1819), and 
from La Vie du Sieur Jean Labadie by 
Bolsec (Lyon, 1664), and some passages 
in Bayle’s Dictionary (e. g. in Article 
Mamillaires). It is from the additional 
authorities that I learn the fact of the 
removal of Labadie from Montauban to 


Orange ; the Article in the Biog. Gen. 
omits it.— I have seen two publications 
of Labadie at Montauban — one of 1650, 
entitled Declaration de Jean de L' Aba- 
die, cydevant prestre, giving his reasons 
for quitting the Church of Rome ; the 
other of 1651, entitled Lettre de J. de 
L'Abadie A ses amu de la Communion 
JBomaine touchant ea Declaration, 
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Aiul truly, thou^^li I am not ii^Jiorant that, whotlior from tlio fact 
that 1 <lid not, wlioii publicly coinini.-sioiicd, declino the contest with 
an adversary of such name [Salnuisius ], or on account of the 
celebrdy of the subject, or, finally, on account of my style of writ- 
ing, I have bccon\e sufticiently known far and wide, yet niy feeling 
is that 1 Ijave real fame only in proportion to the good esfeem 1 
have among good nnai. That you also are of this way of thinking 
1 see plainly — you who, kindled by the ivgard and lovti of (diristiau 
Trutli, have borne so many labours, sustained the attac ks cd’so many 
encmic s, and who bravely do such actions every day as prove; that, 
so far from seeking any tame from tlur batl, you do not fear rousing 
against you tlieir most certain hatred and mali-ilictious. (.) ha]>py 
man thou ! whom (Jod, from among so many tliousands, otherwise 
knowing and li^ariied, has snatehed singly fj’om the very gates 
and jaws of Hell, and calhal to such an illnstricuis and intrepid 
prolessioii of Ills ( lus])t‘l ! Ami at this moineiit L have eaust; for 
thinking tliat it has happened l)y the sijigular pjovidence of (lod 
that I did not re[)ly to you sooner. For, wheji 1 umierstood from 
your let(< r tliat, assailed an<l besieged as you aie, ou all hands by 
hitler enemies, you wen; looking roiiml, and no wonder, to s(‘o 
NNiieJt* you might, in the last extremity, should it conn* to lhal, find, 
a suitable refuge, and that Fiigland was most to ^>our mind, [ 
rt'joietd on more accounts than one tliat you had conn; to this (sm- 
clusion, — one I'casoii being tin; hop(‘ of having you heie, and another 
tin.* de light tliat you should havi; so high an (Opinion of my country; 
but the joy was couiiterlia lanced by the regict that J <lid not tlu*n 
sec any prosjiect of a becoming juovisiuii for you among us liere, 
especially as you do not know Fnglish. Now, however, it has 
happi ned most op[iortiiiicly that a certain French minister here, of 
great age, died a few days ago. Tin; persons of most intlneiice in 
the congregathm, understanding that y«m are by no means safe 
where you are at present, arc very desirous (I rojxirt tiiis not from 
vague rumour, hut ou information fiom theinscdves) to have you 
cho.^vn to the place of that minister : in fact, tliey invite you; thf*y 
have resolved to pay the expenses of your journey ; they promise 
that ^ou shall have an in omo equal to the best of any Fiericli 
minister here, and tliat nothing shall be wanting that can contribute 
to your pleasant discharge of the pa.storal duty among tlicni. 
Wliereforo, take my advice, Reverend Sir, and fly Iiitlier as soon as 
possible, to people who are anxious to have you, aud where you will 
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reap a harvest, not perhaps so rich in the goods of this world, but, 
as men like you most desire, numerous, I hope, in souls ; and be 
assured tliat you will be most welcome here to all good men, and 
the sooner the better. Farewell. 

“ Westminster : April 21, 1659.’' 

It is edear from this letter that Milton had never heard of 
the scandals against M. Labadie’s moral character, or, if he 
had, utterly disbelieved them, and regarded him simply as a 
convert from Homan Catholicism whose passionate and aggres- 
sive Protestant fervour had brought intolerable and unjust 
persecution uj)oii him in France. Durie was his informant ; 
and, for all we can now know, Milton’s judgment about 
Labadie may have been the right one, and tlie traditional 
French account of him to this day may be wrong. It is 
certainly strange, however, to find Milton befriending with 
so much readiness and zeal this French Protestant minister, 
against whom there were exactly such scandals abroad as 
those which he had himself believed and blazoned about 
Morns, for the murder of Morus’s reputation over Europe, 
and his ruin in the French Protestant Church in particular. 
Nor does the reported sequel of Labadie’s life, in the ordinary 
accounts of him, lessen the wonder. — Labadie did not come 
to London, as Milton had hoped. When he received Milton’s 
letter, he was on the wing for Geneva, where he arrived in 
June 1659, and where he continued his preaching. Here, 
in the very city where Morus had once been, there still 
were commotions round him ; and, after new wanderings in 
Germany, we find him at Middleburg in Holland in 1666, 
thus again by chance in a town where Morus had been before 
him. At Middleburg he seems to have attained his widest 
celebrity, gathering a body of admirers and important adher- 
ents, the chief of whom was ^^Mademoiselle Schurmann, so 
versed in the learned languages.” At length a quarrel with 
M. de Wolzogue, minister of the Walloon church at Utrecht, 
brought Labadie into diflSculties with the Walloon Synod and 
with the State autliorities, and he migrated toErfurt, and thence 
to Altona, where he died in 1674, “ in the arms of Mademoiselle 
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Schurmann/’ who had followed him to the last. lie left a 
sect called The Labadids^ who were strong for a time, and 
are perhaps not yet extinct. Among the beliefs they in- 
herited from him are said to have been these : — (1) That God 
may and does deceive man ; (2) That Scripture is not necessary 
to salvation, the immediate action of the Spirit on souls 
being sufficient ; (3) That there ought to be no Baptism of 
Infants; (4) That truly spiritual believers arc not bound by 
law and ceremonies; (5) That Sabbath-observance is un- 
necessary, all days being alike ; (6) That the ordinary Christian 
Church is degenerate and decrepit. One sees here something 
like a French Cluakcrisni, but with ingredients from older 
Anabaptism. Had Milton’s letter had the intended effect, the 
sect might have had its home in London.^ 

Virtually at an end on the 22nd of April by the enforced 
dissolution of the Parliament, Richard’s Protectorate was more 
visibly at an end on the 7th of May, when the Wallingford- 
IIouso chiefs agreed with the Repuldicans in restoring the 
Rump. Eight days after that event Milton was called on 
to write two letters for the new Republican authorities. 
They were as follows : — 

(CXLYHl.) To Cn ARLES Gustavits, Kino ov Swkden, Ma^ 1 5, 
1659: — Most serene and most potent King, and very dear Friend : 
‘‘As it has pleased God, the best and all-powerful, with whom alone 
“ are all changes of Kingdoms and Commonwcaltlis, to restore Us 
“to our pristine authority and the supreme administration of 

English affairs, we have thought it good in the first place to inform 
“ your Majesty of the fact, and moreover to signify to you both our 
“ high reganl for your Majesty, as a most potent Protestant prince, 

“ and also our desire to promote to the utmost of our power such a 
“ peace between you and the King of Denmark, himself likewise 
“ a very potent Protestant prince, as may not be brought about 
“ without our exertions and most willing good offices. Our pleasure 
“ therefore is that our internuncio extraordinary, Philip Meadows, 

“ be continued in our name in exactly the same employment which 

^ Nituvelle Biographie 06nkrale, as career of Lalnulie and all the reports 
before. — It is to be remembered that about him ; and he cannot even then 
Milton himself authorized the publica- have thought ill of him or of Mad ^ 
tion of his letter to Badiseus with his Schurmann. Totheend, he liked all bold 
other Latin Familiar Epistles in 1674 schismatics and sectaries, if they took 
(see Vol. I. p. 239). By that time he a forward direction, 
must have known the whole subsequent 
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“ he has hitherto discharged with your Majesty for this Common- 
‘‘ wealth ; and to that end we, by these presents, give him the same 
“ power of making proposals and of treating and dealing with your 
‘‘ Majesty which he had by his last commendatory letters. What- 
“ ever shall be transacted and concluded by him in our name, the 
“ same we pledge our promise, with God^s good help, to confirm and 
“ ratify. May God long preserve your Majesty as a pillar and 
“ defence of the Protestant cause . — W illiam Lentitall, Speaker oj 
“ the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Emjland!' 

(CXLIX.) To Frederick III., King of Denmark, May 15, 
1659 : — The counterpart of the foregoing. His Danish Majesty, 
addressed as “ most serene King and very dear Friend ” is informed 
by Lenthail of the change in English affairs, and of the sympathy the 
present English Government feels with him in his adversity. They 
will do their utmost to secure a peace between him and the King of 
Sweden; and Philip Meadows, their Envoy Extraordinary to the 
King of Sweden, has full powers to treat with his Danisli Majesty 
too for that end. ^‘God grant to your Majesty, as soon as possible, 
“ a happy and joyful outcome from all those difficulties of your 
affairs in which you behave so bravely and magnanimously ! '' 

On the 25 th of May Richard sent in his reluctant abdication, 
leaving the Rump, which had already assumed the supreme 
authority, to exercise that authority without further challenge 
or opposition on his part. Most of the public officials remained 
in their posts, and Milton remained in his. After five years 
and five months of Secretaryship under a Single-Person 
Government, he found himself again Secretary under exactly 
such a Republican Government as he had served originally, 
consisting now of the small Parliament of the Restored 
Rumpers and of a Council of State appointed by that Parlia- 
ment. In tliis Council of State were Bradshaw, Vane, Sir 
James Harrington, St. John, Ilasilrig, Scott, Walton, and 
Whitlocke, who had been members of all the first five 
Councils of the Commonwealth, from that which had invited 
Milton to the Secretaryship in 1649 to that which Cromwell 
forcibly dissolved in 1653, besides Fairfax, Fleetwood, Ludlow, 
John Jones, Wallop, Challoner, Neville, Dixwell, Downes, 
Morley, Thompson, and Algernon Sidney, whom Milton had 
known as members of one or more of those five Councils, 
and Lambert and Desborough, who had not been in any of 
them, but were among his later acquaintances. 
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MTI.TON’s liTFE AND SECRETARYSHIP THROHCII THE ANARCHY : 

MAY 1659 — FEB. 1659-60. 

FIUST STAGE OF TITE ANAltCHY, Oil THE BESTOnET) HUMP (mAY 
— OCT. 1659 ) ; — PEEIilNOS AND POSITION OP MILTON IN 
THE NEW STATE OF TIIINOS : TIIS SATISFACTION ON THE 
WHOLE, AND THE REASONS FOR IT: LETTER OF MOSES 
WALL TO MILTON : RENEWED AOITATION AOAINST TITHES 
AND CHURCH-ESTARLISHMENT : VOTES ON THAT SUBJECT 
IN THE RUMP: Milton’s gonsideuations rorcniNG 
TTTK UKEIIKST MEANS TO llEMOVE ITIIIEUNCS OUT OF 
THE. CJIUIIGTI: ACCOUNT OF THE PAMPHLET, WITH EX- 
TRACTS : ITS THOROUGH-GOINO VOLUNTARYISM : CHURCH- 
DISESTABLISHMENT DEMANDED ABSOLUTELY, WITHOUT 
COMPENSATION FOB VESTED INTERESTS : THE APPEAL 
FRUITLESS, AND THE SUBJECT IGNORED BY THE BUMP : 
DISPERSION OF THAT BODY BY LAMBERT. 

• SECOND STAGE OF THE ANAKCIIY, OR THE WAILTNGFORP- 
nOVSE INTERRUPTION (OCT. — DEC. 1659 ); — MILTON’S 
THOUGHTS ON LAMBERT’S COUP D’eTAT IN HIS TETTER 
TO A FRIEND CONCERNING THE RUPTURES OF THE COM- 
MONWEALTH : THE LETTER IN THE MAIN AOAINST LAM- 
BERT AND IN DEFENCE OF THE RUMP : ITS EXTRA- 
ORDINARY PRACTICAL PROPOSAL OF A GOVERNMENT BY 
TWO PERMANENT CENTRAL BODIES : THE PROPOSAL COM- 
PARED WITH THE ACTUAL ADMINISTRATION BY THE 
COMMITTEE OF SAFETY AND THE WALLINGFORD-HOUSE 
COUNCIL OF OFFICERS: MILTON STILL NOMINALLY IN 
THE LATIN SECRETARYSHIP : MONEY WARRANT OF OCT. 
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25 , 1659 , RELATING TO MILTON, MARVELL, AND EIGHTY- 
FOUR OTHER OFFICIALS : NO TRACE OF ACTUAL SERVICE 
BY MILTON FOR THE NEW COMMITTEE OF SAFETY: HIS 
MEDITATIONS THROUGH THE TREATY BETWEEN THE 
WALLINGFORD-HOUSE GOVERNMENT AND MONK IN SCOT- 
LAND : HIS MEDITATIONS THROUGH THE COMMITTEE- 
DISCUSSIONS AS TO THE FUTURE MODEL OF GOVERN- 
MENT : HIS INTEREST IN THIS AS NOW THE PARAMOUNT 
QUESTION, AND HIS COGNISANCE OP THE MODET.S OF 
HARRINGTON AND THE ROTA CLUB : WHITLOCKE’S NEW 
CONSTITUTION DISAPPOINTING TO MILTON : TWO MORE 
LETTERS TO OLDENBURG AND YOUNG RANELAGH : GOSSIP 
FROM ABROAD IN CONNECTION WITH THESE LETTERS : 
MORUS AGAIN, AND THE COUNCIL OF FRENCH PROTES- 
TANTS AT LOUDUN : END OF THE WALLINGFORD-HOUSE 
INTERRUPTION. 

TUlllD STAGE OF THE ANAUCIIY, OH THE SECOND RESTOHATI ON 
OF THE nuMP (dec. 1659 — feb. 1659 - 60 ): — mii.ton’s de- 
spondency AT this PERIOD : ABATEMENT OF HIS FAITH 
IN THE RUMP : HIS T.. OUGHTS DURING THE MARCH OF 
MONK FROM SCOTLAND AND AFTER MONK's ARRIVAL IN 
LONDON : HIS STUDY OF MONK NEAR AT HAND AND MIS- 
TRUST OF THE OMENS : HIS INTEREST FOR A WHILE IN 
THE QUESTION OF THE PRECONSTITUTION OF THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT PROMISED BY THE RUMP : HIS ANXIETY 
THAT IT SHOULD BE A REPUBLICAN PARLIAMENT BY MERE 
SELF-ENLARGEMENT OP THE RUMP : HIS PREPARATION 
OF A NEW REPUBLICAN PAMPHLET : THE PUBLICATION 
POSTPONED BY MONK’S SUDDEN DEFECTION FROM THE 
RUMP, THE ROASTING OF THE RUMP IN THE CITY, AND 
THE RESTORATION OF THE SECLUDED MEMBERS TO THEIR 
PLACES IN THE PARLIAMENT : MILTON^S DESPONDENCY 
COMPLETE. 

With what feelings was it that Milton found himself once 
more in the employment of his old masters, the original 
Kepublicans or Commonwealth’s-men ? That there may have 
been some sense of awkwardness in the re-connexion is not 
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unlikely. Had he not for six years been a most conspicuous 
Cromwellian ? Had he not justified again and again in print 
Cromwell’s coup d'etat of 1653, by which the Kump had been 
turned out of power, and which the now Restored Rumpers, 
and especially such of their leaders as Vane, Scott, Hasilrig, 
and Bradshaw, were bound to remember as Cromwell’s un- 
pardonable sin, and the woeful beginning of an illegitimate 
interregnum ? He had justified it, hardly anonymously, in 
his Letter to a Gentleman in the Country, published in May 
1653, only a fortnight after the fact (Vol. IV. pp. 519-523). 
He had justified it a year later in his Befensio Seciinda of 1654, 
published some months after the Protectorate had actually 
begun. In that famous pamphlet, he had, amid much else 
to the same effect, made special reference to Cromwell’s 
Dissolution of the Rump in these words addressed to Crom- 
well himself: ‘^When you saw delays being contrived, and 

every one more intent on his private interests than on the 
** public good, and the people complaining of being cheated 
“of their hopes and circumvented by the power of a few, you 
“ did what they themselves had so often declined to do when 
“ asked, and put an end to their Government” (Vol. IV. p. 604). 
Rumpers of tenacious memories cannot have forgotten such 
published utterances of Milton, while the fact that he had 
for some years past been an Oliverian, a Protectoratist, a 
Court-official for Oliver and Richard, was patent to all. Yet, 
now that the old Rumpers were restored to power, the sur- 
vivors of the original “few” whose dissolution by Cromwell 
he had publicly praised and defended, here was Milton still in 
his secretaryship and writing the first foreign letters they 
required. 

How was this ? It is hardly a sufficient answer to say that 
it is quite customary for officials to remain in their places 
through changes of Government. On the one hand, Milton 
was not a man to remain in an element with which he could 
not conscientiously accord ; and, on the other, the Rumpers 
were rather careful in seeking public servants of their own 
sort. Thurloe was out of the general Secretaryship ; and one 
of the first acts of the restored House was to punish Mr. 
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Henry Scobell, Clerk of the Parliament, for having* entered 
the fact of Cromwcirs Dissolution of the House on April 
20, 1653, in the Journals under that date. They ordered 
a Bill to be brought in for repealing the Act by which 
Scobell held the Clerkshij).^ The truth, then, is that Milton 
was not, on the whole, displeased by the return of his old 
friends to power. Though he had justified Cromweirs dissolu- 
tion of the Rump and had become openly an Oliverian at the 
beginning of the Protectorate, he had never ceased to regard 
with admiration and affection such of the old Republicans as 
Vane, Bradshaw, and Overton. It had probably all along been 
a question with him whether the blame of their disablement 
under the Protectorate lay more witli themselves or with 
Oliver. Then, as we have abundantly seen, there is reason 
for believing that before the end of the Protectorate his own 
Oliverianism or CromwelHanism had become weaker than at 
first. The Miltonic reserves, as we have called them, with 
which he had given his adhesion to the Proteclorate even 
at first, had taken stronger and stronger development in his 
mind ; and, whatever he found to admire in Cromwelbs 
Government all in all, the whole course of that Government 
in Church matters had been a disappointment. Milton wanied 
to sec Church and State entirely separated ; Cromwell had 
mixed them, intertwined them, more than ever. Milton 
wanted to see the utter abolition in England of anything 
that could be called a clergy ; Cromwell had made it one of 
the chief objects of his rule to maintain a clergy and extend 
it massively. Whether this policy might not yet be reversed 
had been one of Milton’s first questions with himself after 
Cromwell’s death ; and his Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesi- 
astical Causes^ addressed to Richard’s Parliament, had been a 
challenge to that Parliament not to shrink from the great 
attempt. In that treatise, it is not too much to say, Milton 
had shaken hands again with the old Republican party. In 
the preface to it he had dwelt fondly on his former connexion 
with them, on his recollection especially of the speeches he 
had heard from some of them in the old Councils of State of 


1 Commons Journals, May 19, 1659. 
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the Commonwealth, when he had first the honour to sit there 
as Latin Secretary, and listen to their private debates. What 
clearness then, what decisiveness, in such men as Vane and 
Bradshaw, on that “important article of Christianity,” the 
necessary distinctness of the Civil from the Religious 1 Ah ! 
could those old clays be back ! He had written as if those days 
had not been satisfactory, as if the dispersion of his old 
masters of those days had been necessary ; but, in so writing, 
had he not been too hasty? So he had been asking himself of 
late ; and though, as Richard’s Latin Secretary, and writing 
under his Protectorate, he had not said a word against the 
established Protectoral Government, he had expressed gene- 
rally his conviction that England would never be right till 
either those charged with the Government should be men 
“ discerning between Civil and Religious or none but such 
should be charged with the Government. Now, however, in 
May 1659, he might speak more ])lainly. Richard’s Govern- 
ment had been swept away; Richard’s Parliament, which he 
had addressed, was no more in ))eing ; and, by a revolution 
which he had not expected, and in which he had taken no 
part, the pure Republic, with the relics of the Parliament 
that had first created it, was again the established order. 
All round about him the men he respected most were exulting 
in the change, and calling it a revival of “the Good Old 
Cause.” Without pronouncing on the change in all its 
aspects, he could join in the exultation for a sj)ecial reason. 
Would not the restored Republican Parliament and their 
Councils of State see it to be part of their duty to assert at 
last the principle of absolute Religious Voluntaryism? 

This representation of Milton’s position at the time of 
the restoration of the Rump is confirmed by a private letter 
then addressed to him. The writer was a certain Moses 
Wall, of Causham or Caversham in Oxfordshire, a scholar and 
Republican opinionist of whom there are traces in Hartlib’s 
correspondence and elsewhere.^ Milton had recently written 
to him, sending him perhaps a copy of his Treatise of Civil 
Power in Ecclesiastical Causes; and this is Wall’s reply — 
1 Worthington’s Diary and Correspondence, hy Crossley, I. 355 and 365. 
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written, it will be observed, the very day after Richard’s 
abdication : — 

“ Sir, 

“ I received yours the day after you wrote, and do humbly thank 
you that you are pleased to honour me with your letters. I confess 
I have (even in my privacy in the country) oft had thoughts about 
you, and that with much respect for your friendliness to truth in 
your early years and in bad times. But I was uncertain whether 
your relation to the Court (though I think that a Commonwealtli 
was more friendly to you than a Court) had not clouded your 
former light ; but your last book resolved that doubt. 

You complain of the non-progressency of the nation, and of its 
retrograde motion of late, in liberty and spiritual truths. It is 
much to be bewailed ; but, yet, let us pity human frailty. When 
those who had made deep protestations of their zeal for our liberty, 
both spiritual and civil, and made the fairest offers to be the asser- 
ters thereof, and whom we thereupon trusted, — when these, being 
instated in power, shall betray the good thing committed to them, 
and load us back to Egypt, and by tliat force which we gave them 
to win us liberty hold us fast in chains, — what can poor people do 1 
You know Avho they were that watched our Saviour’s sepulchre to 
keep him from rising [soldiers/ see Matthew XXYli. and XXVlil.]. 
Besides, whilst people are not free, but straitened in accommoda- 
tions for life, their spirits will be dejected and servile; and, conduc- 
ing to that end [of rousing them], there should be an improving of 
our native commodities, as our manufactures, our fishery, our fens, 
forests, and commons, and our trade at sea, &c. : which would give 
the body of the nation a comfortable subsistence. And tlie break- 
ing that cursed yoke of Titlies would much help thereto. Also 
another thing 1 cannot but mention ; which is that the Norman 
Conquest and Tyranny is continued upon the nation without any 
thought of removing it : I mean the tenure of land by copyhold, 
and liolding for life umler a lord, or rather tyrant, of a manor ; 
whereby people care not to improve their land by cost upon it, not 
knowing how soon themselves or theirs may be outed it, nor what 
the house is in which they live, for the same reason ; and they are 
far more enslaved to the lord of the manor than tlie rest of the 
nation is to a king or supreme magistrate. 

We have waited for liberty ; but it must be God’s work and 
not man’s : who thinks it sweet to maintain his pride anckworldly 
interest to the gratifying of the flesh, whatever becomes of the 
precious liberty of mankind. But let us not despond, but do our 
duty ; God will carry on that blessed work, in despite of all oppo- 
sites, and to their ruin if they persist therein. 

‘‘ Sir, my humble request is that you would proceed, and give us 
that other member of the distribution mentioned in your book : 
viz. that Hire doth greatly impede truth and liberty. It is like, if 
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you do, you shall find opposcrs; but remember that saying, ‘ Beatius 
est jpati quam fruiy or, in the Apostle’s words, James V. il. 

^oix€v Tovs vTTonfvovTas [‘ AVc couiit theiii happy that endure ’]. I have 
sometimes thought (concurring with your assertion) of tliat storied 
voice tliat should speak from heaven wlien Ecclesiastics were endowed 
with worldly preferments, ^ Ilodie venenum infunditur in Jicclesiam ' 

This day is poison poured into the Church ’] ; for, to use the 
speech of Gen. IV. ult., according to the sense which it hath in the 
Hebrew, ‘ Then began men to corrupt the worship of God.’ I 
shall tell jmu a supposal of mine; which is this : — Mr. Durie has 
bestowed about tliirty years* time in travel, conference, and writing, 
to reconcile Calvinists and Lutherans, and that with little or no 
success. Hut the shortest way were : — Take away ecclesiastical 
dignities, honours, and preferments on both sides, and all would 
soon be hushed ; those ecclesiastics would be (juiet, and then the 
people would come forth into truth and liberty. But I will not 
engage in this quarrel. Yet I shall lay this engagement upon 
myself, — to remain 

Your faithful friend and servant, 

M. Wall.’* ' 

“ Causham : May 26, 1659. 

Here, from a man evidently after Milton’s own heart on the 
Church question, we have Milton’s welcome back into the 
ranks of the old Republicans. And more and more through 
the five months of the first Restoration of the Rump (May 7 
— Oct. 13) the friends of “the good old cause” had reason 
to know that Milton was again one of themselves. It happens, 
indeed, that we have no more letters of his for the Restored 
Rump Government than the two of May 15, already quoted, 
which he wrote for the restored House, and which were signed 
by Speaker Lenthall. Those two letters close the entire series 
of the known and extant State-Letters of Milton. He and 
Marvell, however, were still in their Secretaryship, drawing 
their salaries as before; and of the completeness of Milton’s 
re-adherenee to the Republican Government there is evidence 
more massive and striking than could have been iiirnished by 
any number of farther official letters by him ibr the Rurnj) 
or its Council. 

' Copy in Aysoough MS. in British original. It was prinlo<l, not^very cor- 
Museutn, No. 4292 (V. 121); where the rectly, by IliehanULirou, itj 175(>, in his 
copyist “J. Owen” (the Rev. J. 0\ven preface to his edition ot tlie hibmu- 
of Rochdale) certifies it as from the klastes. 
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Milton had not judged wrongly in supposing that the 
question of Church -disestablishment would now be made 
part and parcel of the good old cause.” We have already 
glanced at the facts (p. 466), but they may be given here 
more in detail : — Hardly had the Hump been reconstituted 
when petitions for Disestablishment, in the form of petitions 
for the abolition of Tithes, began to pour in upon it. One 
such, called “ The Humble Representation and Petition of 
many wcll-aflected persons in the counties of Somerset, Wilts, 
and some parts of Devon, Dorset, and Hampshire,” was read 
in the House on the 14th of June. The petitioners were 
thanked, and informed that the House resolved “ to give 
encouragement to a godly, preaching, learned ministry 
“ throughout the nation, and for that end to continue the pay- 
“ ment of Tithes till they can find out some other more equal 
“ and comfortable maintenance for the ministry, and satisfac- 
“ tion of the peojilc ; which they intend with all convenient 
“ speed.” That day, accordingly, in a division of thirty-eight 
Yeas (Carew Raleigh and Sir William Brercton tellers) to 
thirty-eight Noes (Hasilrig and Colonel White tellers) it was 
carried, by the Speaker’s 'easting vote, to refer the question of 
some substitute for Tithes to a Grand Committee. On the 
27th of June, there having been other petitions against Tithes 
in the meantime, signed by ‘‘ many thousands,^’ the House 
came to a more definite resolution, which they ordered to be 
printed and published by the Judges in their circuits. It was 
“ That this Parliament doth declare that, for the encourage- 
“ ment of a godly, preaching, learned ministry throughout 
“ the nation, the payment of Tithes shall continue as now 
“ they are, tmless this Parliament shall find out some other,” 
&c. As the word unless had been substituted for the word 
until without a division, it is evident that the House had 
gone back in their intentions in the course of the fortnight, 
and were less disposed to commit themselves to any serious 
interference with the Chureh Establishment as left by Crom- 
well. The disajjpointment to the petitioning thousands must 
have been great. Still, the question had been raised, and 
might be regarded as only adjourned. What was wanted was 
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continued agitation out of doors, more petitioning and more 
pamphleteering.^ 

It was in this last way that Milton could help. As advised 
by his friend Moses Wall, he had been busy over that second 
Disestablishment tract which he had promised ; and in August 
1659 it apppearcd in this form : “ Considerations touchhig the 
liheliest means to remove Hirelings out of the Church, Wherein 
is also discourdd of Tithes^ Church fees^ Church Revenues ; and 
whether any muintenayice of ministers can be settVd by law. The 
author J, M, London^ Prinled by T, N. for L, Chapman at the 
Crown in Popes~head Alley, 1659.” The volume is a very 
small octavo, and contains eighteen unnumbered pages of pre- 
fatory address to the Parliament in large open type, signed 
“John Milton” in lull, followed by 153 pages of text.^ 

The Address to the Parliament deserves particular notice. 
The following is the main portion of it, with two phrases 
Italicised : — 

“ Owing to your protection, Supreme Senate, this liberty of 
writing which I have used these eighteen years on all occasions 
to assert the just rights and freedoms both of Church and State, 
and so far approved as to have been trusted with the represent- 
ment and defence of your actions to all Christendom against an 
adversary of no mean repute, to whom should I address what I 
still publish on the same argument but to you, wliose magnanimous 
counsels first opened and unbound the age from a double bondage 
under Prelatical and Kegal tyranny, above our own hopes hearten- 
ing us to look up at last like Men and Christians frotu the slavish 
dejection wherein from father to son we were bred up and taught, 
and thereby deserving of these nations, if they be not barbarously 
ingrateful, to be acknowledged, next under God, the authors and best 
patrons of Religious and Civil Liberty that ever these Islands brought 
forth I The care and tuition of wliose peace and safely, after a short 
hut scandalous night of interruption, is now again, by a new dawn- 
ing of God's miraculous Providence among us, revolved upon your 
shoulders. And to whom more appertain these Considerations which 
I propound than to yourselves, and the debate before you, though 

^ Commons Journals of dates. date "Aug.” marked on title-page 

* Copy in Thomason Collection, with month only, no day. 
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I trust of no difficulty, yet at present of great expectation, not 
whether ye will gratify, were it no more than so, but wheth(;r ye will 
hearken to the just petition of many thousands best affected both to 
Religion and to this your return, or whether ye will satisfy (which 
you never can) the covetous pretences and demands of insatiable 
Hirelings, wliose disaffection yc well know both to yourselves and your 
resolutions ? That I, though among many others in this common 
concernment, interpose to your delihcratioiis what my thoughts also 
are, your own judgment and the success thereof hath given me the 
confidence : which requests hut this — that, if I have prosperously, 
God so favouring me, defended the public cause of this Common- 
wealth to foreigners, yc would not think the reason and ability 
whereon ye trusted once (and repent not) your whole reputation to 
tlie world cither grown less by more maturity and longer study 
or less available in English than in another tongue ; but that, if it 
sufficed, some years past, to convince and satisfy the unengaged of 
other nations in the justice of your doings, though then held para- 
doxal, it may as well suffice now against weaker opposition in 
matters (excc'pt here in England, with a spiiituality of men devoted 
to their temporal gain) of no controversy else among rrotestants/* 

This is, unmistakeably, a public testimony of Milton’s re- 
adhesion to the Ilumpcrs, with something like an expression 
of regret that he had ever parted from them. After all, he 
could call them the authors and best patrons of religious 
and civil liberty that ever these Islands brought forth”; 
and, with this renewed conviction, and remembering also their 
former confidence in himself, especially in the Salmasian con- 
troversy, he could now congratulate them and the country on 
their return to power. But is not the Address also a recantation 
of his Oliverianism ? To some extent, it must be so interpreted. 
It seems utterly impossible, indeed, that the phrase “ a short 
hut scandalous night of interruption^^ was intended to apply to 
the entire six years of the Cromwellian Dictatorship and 
Protectorship. That had not been a ‘‘ short ” interruption, for 
it had exceeded in length the whole duration of the Common- 
wealth it had interrupted; and it would be the most mar- 
vellous inconsistency on record if Milton could ever have 
brought himself to call it “ scandalous.” Who had written 
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the panegyric on Cromwell and his actually established Pro- 
tectorship in the Befensio Secunda ? Who had been Oliver’s 
Latin Secretary from first to last, and penned for him his 
despatches on the Piedmontese massacre and all his greatest 
besides? The likelihood, therefore, is that the short but 
scandalous night of interruption ” in Milton’s mind was the 
fortnight or so of Wallingford-House usurpation which broke 
up Richard’s Parliament and Protectorate, and from the con- 
tinuance of wliicli, with all the inconveniemees of a mere 
military despotism, the restoration of the Rump had seemed 
a happy rescue. Rut, though this single phrase may be thus 
explained, the tone of the whole address intimates far less of 
gratitude to Oliver dead than there had been of admiration 
for Oliver living. And the reason at this point is most 
obvious. Was it not precisely because Cromwcdl had failed 
to fuHil Milton’s expectation of him, in his sonnet of May 
1652, that he would deliver the Commonwealth from the 
plague of ^Miireling wolves,” calling themselves a Clergy — 
was it not because Cromwell from first to last had pursued a 
contrary policy — that it remained for Milton now, seven years 
after the date of that sonnet, to have to oirer, as a private 
thinker, and on mere printed paper, his own poor Comidera- 
Hons touching the likeliest means to remove Hirelings out of the 
Church ? It was not in a pamphlet on that subject, wherever 
else, that Milton could say his best for the memory of 
Cromwell. 

After some preliminary observations connecting the pre- 
sent treatise with its forerunner, Milton opens his subject 
thus : — 

“ Hire of itself is neither a thing unlawful, nor a word of any 
evil note, signifying no more than a due recompense or reward, 
as when our Saviour saith, ‘ The labourer is worthy of his hire/ 
That which makes it so dangerous in the Church, and j)ropcrly 
makes Hireling a word always of evil signification, is eitlicr the 
excess thereof or the undue manner of giving and taking it. What 
harm the excess thereof brought to the Church perhaps was not 
found by experience till the days of Constantine ; who, out of his 
zeal, thinking he could be never too liberally a nursing father of 
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the Church, might be not unfitly said to have either overlaid it or 
choked it in the nursing. Which was foretold, as is recorded in 
Ecclesiastical traditions, by a voice heard from Heaven, on the very 
day that those great donations of Church-revenues were given, 
crying aloud, ‘ This day is jpoison jpoured into the Chmxli [Note 
the adoption of the anecdote from Mr. Wall’s letter]. Which 
the event soon after verified, as appears by another no less ancient 
observation, that * Religion brought forth wealth, and the Daughter 
devoured the Mother.’ But, long ere wealth came into the Church, 
so soon as any gain appeared in Religion, Hieiujngs were appa- 
rent, drawn in long before by the very scent thereof [References to 
Judas as the first hireling, to Simon Magus as the second, and to 
various texts in the Acts and Epistles proving that among the 
early preachers of Christianity there were men wlio preached ‘ for 
filthy lucre’s sake,’ or made a mere trade of the Gospel] .... Thus 
we see that not only the excess of Hire in wcaltliicst times, but 
also the undue and vicious taking or giving it, though but small 
or mean, as in the primitive times, gave to hirelings occasion, 
though not intended yet sufficient, to creep at first into the Church. 
Which argues also the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, to 
remove them quite, — unless every minister were, as St. Paul, con- 
tented to teach gratis: but few such arc to be found. As therefore 
we cannot justly take away all Hire in the Church, because we 
cannot otherwise quite remove Hirelings, so are we not, for the 
impossibility of removing them all, to use therefore no endeavour 
that fewest may come in, Vmt rather, in regard the evil, do what 
we can, will always be incumbent and unavoidable, to use our 
utmost diligence how it may bo least dangerous. Which will be 
likeliest effected if we consider, — -first what recompense God hath 
ordained should be given to ministers of the Church (for that a 
recompense ought to be given them, and may by them jusily be 
received, our Saviour himself, from the very light of reason and of 
equity, hath declared, Luke X. 7, ‘ The labourer is worthy of his 
hire^) ; next, by whom; and, lastly, in what manner.” 

In this passage and in other passages throughout the 
Treatise it is clear that Milton’s ideal was a Church in which 
no minister should take pay at all for his preaching or 
ministry, whether pay from the state or from his hearers, but 
every minister should, as St. Paul did, preach absolutely and 
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systematically gratis^ deriving his livelihood and his leisure 
to preach from his private resources, or, if he had none such, 
then from the practice of some calling or handicraft apart 
from his preaching. Deep down in Milton’s mind, notwith- 
standing his professed deference to Christ’s words, “ The 
lahonrer is %oorthy of his hiref we can see this conviction that 
it would be better for the world if religious doctrine, or in 
fact doctrine of any kind, were never bought or sold, but all 
spiritual teachers were to abhor the very touch of money for 
their lessons, being cither gentlemen of independent means 
who coidd propagate the truth splendidly from high motives, 
or else tent-makers, carpenters, and bricklayers, passionate 
with the possession of some truth to propagate. This, liow- 
ever, having been acknowledged to be perhaps an impos- 
sibility on any great scale, he goes on to iiu[uire, as proposed, 
what the legitimate and divinely-appointed hire of Cospel- 
ministers is, from whom it may come, and in what manner. 
The general result is as follows : — I. The Tithes of the old 
Jewish dispensation are utterly abolished under the Gospel. 
Nearly half the treatise is an argument to this effect, and 
consequently for the immediate abolition of the tithe-system 
in England. Here Milton lends his whole fonjc to the 
popular current on this subject among the friends of “ the 
good old cause,” advocating those petitions to the Rump of 
which lie has spoken in his preface. Rut he goes farther 
than the abolition of tithes. lie will not allow of any 
statutory substitute for tithes, any taxation of the people in 
any form for the support of Religion. The only substitute 
for tithes which he discusses specifically is compulsory 
church-fees for ministerial offices, such as baptisms, mar- 
riages, and burials. These, as well as tithes, he utterly 
condemns ; and he winds up this part of his inquiry thus : 
“ Seeing, then, that God hath given to ministers undc^r the 
“ Gospel that only which is justly given them (that is to say, 
“ a due and moderate livelihood, the hire of their labour), and 
“ that the heave-offering of Tithes is abolished with the Altar 
“ (yea, though not abolished, yet lawless as they enjoy them), 
‘‘ their Melchizedekian right also trivial and groundless, 
VOL, V. nr 
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“ and both tithes and fees, if exacted or established, nn- 
‘\just and scandalous, we may hope, with them removed, to 
“ remove Hirelings in some good measure.” II. It is main- 
tained that the lawful maintenance of the ministry can con- 
sist only in the voluntary offerings of those they instruct, 
whether tendered individually, or collected into a common 
treasury for distribution. The flocks ought to maintain their 
own pastors, and no others are bound to contribute for the 
purpose. But what of poor neighbourhoods that cannot 
maintain pastors and yet need them most sorely? Milton 
has unbounded confidence that these will be overtaken and 
provided for by the zeal of pious individuals, or by “ the 
charity of richer congregations,” taking the form of itinerant 
missions. “If it be objected that this itineraiy preaching 
“ will not serve to plant the Gospel in those })laces unless 
“ they who are sent abide there some competent time, I 
“ answer that, if they stay there for a year or two, which was 
“ the longest time usually staid by the Apostles in one place, 
“ it may sufliee to teach them who will attend and learn all 
“ the points of Religion necessary to salvation : then, sorting 
“ them into several congregations of a moderate number, out 
“ of the ablest and zealoiiscst of them to create elders, who, 
“ exercising and requiring from themselves what they have 
“ learnt (for no learning is retained without constant exercise 
“ and methodical repetition), may teach and govern the rest : 
“ and, so exhorted to continue faithful and stedfast, they may 
“ securely bC committed to the providence of God and the 
“guidance of his Holy Spirit till God may offer some oppor- 
“ tunity to visit them again and to confirm them.” The only 
concession Milton will make is that, in eases of urgent neces- 
sity, application may be made to magistrates or other trustees 
of charitable funds for aid in these temporary and itinerant 
missions. For the rest, it will be seen, it is wdth difficulty 
that ho allows the existence of a permanent pastorate any- 
where. If there is to be a body of men in the community 
making a business of preaching, and if in tow ns and populous 
neighbourhoods congregations choose to retain the services, 
for life or for an indefinite period, of particular ministerial 
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])ersons selected from this body, and to erect handsome build- 
ings convenient for such services, well and good, or rather it 
cannot be helj)ed ; but the picture most to Milton’s fancy is 
that of an England generally, or at all events of a rural 
England, without any fixed or regular parish pastors or 
parish-churches, but each little local cluster of believers 
meeting on Sundays or other days in chapel or barn for 
mutual edification, or to be instructed by such simple teaching 
elders as may easily, from time to time, be produced within 
itself. Add the itinerant agency of more practiced and pro- 
fessional preachers, circulating* periodically among the local 
clusters, to rouse them or keep them alive ; and nothing 
more would be needed. There would be plenty of ])reach- 
ing, and good preaching, everywhere; but, as most of it 
would be spontaneous by hard-handed men known among 
their neighbours, and working, like their neighbours, for 
their ordinary subsistence, tlie preaching* ]>rofession, as a 
means of income, would be reduced to a minimum. In a 
Church so constituted there would still be hirelings, especially 
in large towns and where there were wealthy congregations ; 
but the number ot such would be greatly reduced. III. 
Under the third head of the “manner” of the njcompense 
to ministers, where there is any recompense at all, the sub- 
stance ot Milton’s remarks is that the jmi’cly voluntary 
character of the recompense must be studiously maintained. 
It must be purely an alms, an oblation of benevolence. 
Hence it should never take the form of a life-endowment, or 
even of a contract conferring a legal title to (hnnand payment. 
The appearance of a minister of the Gospel in a law-court to 
sue for money supposed to be due to him for his ministerial 
services, even by promise or agreement, is spoken of with 
disgust. Were it the understood rule that there could be no re- 
covery by a minister even of his promised salary, would not that 
also tend in some degree to keep Hireling's out of the Church ? 

The pamphlet, it will be seen, is more outspoken and 
thoroughgoing than its forerunner. It contains also more of 
those individual passages that re])resent ^Tilton in his rough 
mood of sarcastic strength, though none ol such beauty or 

li T 2, 
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eloquence as are to be found in his earlier pamphlets. The 
following are characteristic : — 

Mr, Prynne's Defences of Tithes : — “ To heap such unconvincing 
citations as these in Religion, whereof the Scripture only is our rule, 
argues not much learning nor judgment, but the lost labour of much 
unprofitable reading. And yet a late hot Querist for Tithes, whom 
ye may know, by his wits lying ever beside him in the margin, to 
be over beside his wits in the text, — a fierce Reformer once, now 
rankled with a contrary heat, — would send us back, very reform edly 
indeed, to learn Reformation from Tyndarus and Rebuffus, two 
Canonical Promoters.”^ 

Marriayes and Clerical Concern in the same : — “ As for Marriages, 
that ministers should meddle with them, as not sanctioned or 
legitimate without their celehi-ation, I find no ground in ►Scripture 
either of j^recept or example. Likeliest it is (which our Selden 
hath well observed 1 . II. c. 28. Ux. that in imitation of 

heathen ju iests, who were wont at nuptials to use many rites and 
ceremonies, and especially judging it would be profitable and the 
increase of their authority not to be spectators only in business of 
such concernment to the life of man, they insinuated that inaialage 
was not holy without their benediction, and for the better colour 
made it a Sacrament ; being of itself a Civil Ordinance, a household 
contract, a thing indifferent and free to the whole race of mankind, 
not as religious, but as men. Best, indeed, undertaken to religious 
ends, as the Apostle saith (1 Cor. Yll. ^ In the Lord')) yet not 
therefore invalid or unholy without a minister and his pretended 
necessary hallowing, moie than any other act, enterprise, or 
contract, of civil life, — which ought all to be done also in the Lord 
and to his glory, — all which, no less than marriage, were by the 
cunning of priests heretofore, as material to tlicir profit, transacted 
at the altar. Our Divines deny it to be a Sacrament ; yet retained 
the celebration, till prudently a late Parliament recovered the civil 
liberty of marriage from their encroachment, and transferred the 
ratifying and registering thereof from their Canonical Shop to the 
proper cogjiisance of Civil Magistrates*^ [The Marriages Act of the 
Barebones Parliament ; in accordance with which had been Milton*s 
own second marriage : see ante p. 281, and Vol. IV. p. 511]. 

^ Thfi refercnco is to Prynne's 7V^» tkc.faffainst the Petitioners and Pelitiona 

Considerable Queries concerning Tithes, for their Total Abolition : 1659. 
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Sittimj under a Stated Minister : — “If men be not all their life- 
time under a teacher to learn Logic, Natural Philosophy, Ethics, 
or Mathematics, . . . certainly it is not necessary to the attainment 
of Christian knowledge that men should sit all their life long at 
the foot of a pulpited divine, while he, a lullard indeed over his 
elbow-cushion, in almost the seventli part of forty or tifty years, 
teaches them scarce half the princi[)los of lleligion, ajid his sheep 
oft times sit the while to as little purpose of benefiting as tlie sheep 
in their ])ews at Smithfield/* 

Confjregations for mutual Edification: — “Notwithstanding the 
gaudy supei stition of some devoted still ignorantly to temples, we 
may be well assured that lie who disdained not to be laid in a 
manger disdains not to be preached in a barn, and that by such 
meetings as these, being indeed most aj)ostolical and primitive, they 
will in a short time advance more in Christian knowledge and 
reformation of life than by the many years’ preaching of such an iii- 
cunibcnt, — I may say such an incubus ofttinies, — as will be meanly 
hired to al)ido long in those places.” 

A Ufiection on CrouuoeJl for Ids Estahlished Church : — “ I’or the 
magistraie, in person of a nursing father, to make the Church his 
mere ward, as always in minority, — the Church to Avhom he ought 
as a ^lagistrate (Isaiah XLIX. 23) Ho Inm down with Ids face 
toward the earth and lick 1*2) the dtist of her feet,* — her to subject to 
his political drifts and conceived opinions by juastering her revemu', 
and so by liis examinant Committees to circumscrila; her free 
election of ministers, — is neither just noi’ pious: no honour done to 
the Church, but a plain dishonour/’ 

Utdversity Education of Ministers: Slate of the Facts : — “'^riiey 
pretend that their education, either at School or [Jiii versify, hath 
been very chargeable, and therefore ouglit to be repaired in future 
by a plentiful maintenance : whereas it is well known that tlje 
better half of them, and ofttinies poor and pitiful boys, of no merit 
or 2>i‘omising hopes that might entitle them to the jaihlic j>rovision 
but their jiovcrty and the unjust favour of fiiends, have had the 
most of their breeding, both at School and University, by scholar- 
ships, exhibitions, and fellowshijis, at the public cost, — which 
might engage them the rather to give freely, as tliey have fiecly 
received. Or, if they have missed of these helps at the latter 2 )lace^ 
they have after two or three years left the course of their studies 
there, if they ever well began them, and undertaken, thougli 
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furnished with little else but ignorance, boldness, and ambition, if 
with no worse vices, a chaplainship iu some gentleman’s house, to 
the frequent imbasing of his sons with illiterate and narrow 
principles. Or, if they have lived there [at the University] upon 
their own, who knows not that seven years^ charge of living there, — 
to tliem who tly not from the government of their parents to the 
licence of a University, but come seriously to study, — is no more 
than may be well defrayed and reimbursed by one year s revenue of 
an ordinary good benefice If they had then means of breeding from 
their parents, ’tis likely they have more now ; and, if tlicy have, 
it needs must be mechanic and uningenuous in them to bring a bill 
of charges for the learning of those liberal Arts and Sciences which 
they have learnt (if they have indeed leai nt iheiii, as they seldom 
have) to their own benefit and accomplishment. But they will say 
‘ We had betaken us to some other trade or profession, had we not 
expected to find a better livelihood by the Ministry.’ This is what 
T looked for, — to discover them openly neither true lovers of 
Learning and so very seldom guilty of it, nor true ministers of the 
Gospel.'’ 

Univermtij Education of Ministei's not Xecessary : “ What 
Learning, cither human or divine, can be nccessaiy to a minister 
may as easily and less chargeably be had in any private house . . . 
Those theological disputations there held [i. e. at the Universitii;sJ 
by Professors and Graduates are such as tend least of all to the 
(‘dification or capacity of the people, but rather perplex and leaven 
])ure doctrine with scholastical trash than enable any minister to 
the better preaching of the Gospel. Whence we may also compute, 
since they come to reckonings, the charges of his needful library; 
which, though some shame not to value at £600 [equivalent to 
£2000 now], may be competently furnished for £60 [equivalent to 
£200 now]. If any man, for his own curiosity or delight, be in 
books further expensive, that is not to be reckoned as necessary 
to his ministerial either breeding or function. But Papists and 
other adversaries cannot be confuted without Pathers and Councils, 
immense volumes and of vast charges ! I will show them therefore 
a shorter and a better way of confutation : Tit. I. 9 ; ‘ Holding fast 
the. faithful Word as he hath been taught, that he may be able, by 
sound doctrine, both to exhort and to convince gainsayers,’ — who 
are confuted as soon as heard bringing that which is either not in 
Scripture or against it. To pursue them further through the 
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obscure and entangled wood of antiquity, Fathers and Councils 
fighting one against anotlier, is needless, endless, not requisite in a 
minister, and refused by the first Reformers of our Religion. And 
yet we may be confident, if these things be thought needful, let the 
State but erect in public good store of Libraries, and there will not 
want men in tlie Churcli who of their own inclinations will become 
able in this kind against Papists or any other Adversary.’’ 

No Parliament that England ever saw, not even the Bare- 
bones Parliament itself, could have entertained for a moment, 
with a view to practical legislation, these speculations of the 
blind Titan in all their length and breadth. Disestablish- 
ment, Disendowment, Abolition of a CJlergy, had been the 
dream of the Anabaptists and Fifth Monarchy men ol* the 
Barebones Parliament. Even in that House, however, the 
battle practically, and on which the House broke up, was on 
the question of the continuance of Tithes, and it is dubious 
whether some in that half of the House which voted against 
Tithes would not have been for preserving a Church hlsla- 
blishment or Preaching Ministry by some other form of 
state-maintenance. Nor can one imagine, even in those eager 
and revolutionary times, an utter disregard of that principle 
of compensation for life-interests which any Parliament now, 
contemplating a scheme of Disestablishment, would consider 
binding in common equity. The old Bishops, and the Prelatic 
Clergy, indeed, had been disestablished without much con- 
sideration of life- interests ; but the procedure in their case 
had been of a penal character, and it is unlikely that it would 
have been equally unceremonious with the new clergy of 
Presbyterians and Independents, allowed generally to be 
orthodox. From any hesitation on that score Milton is 
absolutely free. He sees no difficulties, takes regard of none. 
It is not with a flesh-and-blood world that he deals, a world 
of men, and their wives, and their families, and l.heir yearly 
incomes, and their fixed residences and household belongings. 
It is with a world of wax, or of fiesh and blood that must 
be content to be treated as wax. It is thought riglit to dis- 
establish the Church : well, then, let the Clergy go ! Abolish 
tithes ; provide no substitute ; proclaim that, alter this day 
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weejc, or the first day of the next year, not a penny shall 
be paid to any man by the State for preaching* the Gospel, or 
doing any other act of the ministry: and what then? Why, 
there will be a flutter of consternation, of course, through 
some ten thousand or twelve thousand parsonages; ten 
thousand or twelve thousand clerical gentlemen will stare 
bewildercdly for a while at their wives’ faces : but do not be 
too much concerned! They will all shift very well for them- 
selves when they know they must; the best of them will find 
congregations where they are, or in other places, and will 
work all the harder ; and, if the drones and dotards go thread- 
bare and starve for the rest of their lives, that is but God’s 
way with such since the beginning of the world ! Be instant, 
be rapid, be decisive, be thoroughgoing, O ye statesmen ! 
What are v^ested interests in the Church of Christ? 

As the Restored Ilumpers had already decreed that an 
Established Church should be kept up in England, and had 
gone no farther on the Tithes question than to say that Tithes 
must be paid, as by use and wont, some substitute should 
be provided, it is not likely that, however long they bad sat, 
Milton^s views would have had much countenance from them. 
There were individuals among them of Milton’s way of 
thinking on the whole ; but he had probably made a mistake 
in fancying that he had materially imj)roved his influence, or 
the chances of his notions of Church-polity, by his public 
re-adhesion to the Rump. In fact, the continued existence of 
the Rump was more precarious than he had thought. In 
August 1659, while his pamphlet was in circulation, Lambert 
was away in the north, suppressing the Cheshire Insurrection 
of Sir George Booth; in the next month discontent with the 
Rumpers and their rule was rife in Lambert’s victorious 
northern Brigade ; and in the beginning of October London 
was again in agitation with the rupture of the hasty alliance 
that had been patched up between the Republicans and the 
Wallingford-House Council of Army Officers. It was on the 
12th of October that the Rump defied the Army by cashiering 
Lambert, Desborough, Berry, and six other officers ; and on 
the 13th Lambert retaliated by his coiii) d'etat^ filling the 
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streets with his soldiery, catching the llumpers one ])y oi\e as 
they went to the House^ and informing them tliat it was the 
will of the Army that they should sit no more. Thus had 
begun that “ Second Stage of the Anarchy’’ wl)icli we have 
called T/ie IFaUiiigford-J louse Inter nip lion. 

Of Milton’s thouglits over the change effected l)y Lambert’s 
coup (Vet at we have an authentic record in a letter of his, 
dated “October 20, 1659” (i. e. just a week after tlie coup 
(Velat)^ and addressed to some friend with whom he liad been 
conversing on the previous night. It appeals in his works 
now with the title “ A Letter to a Frienit, conec ruing the 
lluptures of the Commouivealth : ViMished fr(jni the Manu- 
script Wlio the Friend was does not appear; but the 
words of the Letter imply that he was some om^ very 
near the centre of affairs. “ Sir,” it begins, “ upon the sad 
“and serious discourse which we fell into last niglit, con- 
“ cerning these dangerous ruptures of the Commonwealth, 
“ scarce yet in her infancy^ which cannot lie witliout some in- 
“ ward flaw in her bowels, 1 began to consider more; intensely 
“ thereon than hitherto [ have been wont, — resigning myself 
“ [i. e. having hitherto resigned myself | to the wisdom and 
“ care of those who had the government, and not finding that 
“ either God or the Public required more of me than my 
“ prayers for those that govern. And, since you have not 
“ only stirred up my thoughts by acquainting me with the 
“ state of affairs more inwardly than I knew before, but also 
“ have desired me to set down my opinion thereof, trusting 
“ to your ingenuity, I shall give you freely my a[)prehension, 
“ both of our present evils, and what expedients, if God in 
“ mercy regard us, may remove them.” At the close of the 
Letter he says, “ You have the sum of my pn*sent thoughts, 

“ as much as I understand of these affairs, frc'oly im])art(‘d, 

“ at your request and the persuasion you wrought in me that 
“ I might chance hereby to be some way serviceable to the Corn- 
“ monwealth in a time when all ought to be endeavouring 

' It was first published in the so- informs us that it liad Ihmmi coinmimi- 
«alled Anusterdam Edition of Milton’s cated to Ifitu “ l>y a worthy Uumd, who, 
Prose Works (161)8) ; and Poland, who .a liltJo alter tlib authors (loath had it 
gave it to the publishers of that edition, from his iicpiicw ”~i. e. Iroin Phillixjs. 
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wjiafc good they can, whether much or but little. With 
“ this you may do what you please. Put out, put in, com- 
“ municate or suppi*ess : you offend not me, wlio only have 
“ obeyed your opinion that, in doing what I have done, I 

might happen to offer something which might be of some 
“ use in this great time of need. However, I have not 
“ been wanting to the opportunity which you presented 
“ before me of showing the readiness wliich I have, in the 
“ midst of my unfitness, to whatever may be required of me 
“ as a public duty.” The expressions might suggest that the 
friend who had been talking with Milton was V ane or some 
one else of those Councillors of the Rump who still sat on at 
Whitehall consulting with the Wallingford-House Chiefs as 
to the form of Government to be set up instead of the Rump 
(ante pp. 494-495). It may, however, have been some lesser 
personage, such as Meadows, back from the Baltic this very 
month. In any case, the letter was meant to be shown about, 
if not printed. It was, in fact, Milton’s contribution, at a 
friend^s request, to the deliberations going on at Whitehall. 

He does not conceal his strong disa{)prol)ation of Lambert’s 
coup (Vetai, Indeed he takes the opportunity of declaring, 
even more strongly than he had done two months l)efore, 
how heartily he had welcomed the restoration of the Rump. 
Thus 

I will begin with telling you how I was overjoyed when I 
lieard that the Army, under the working of God's holy Spirit, as 
I thought, and still hope well, had been so far wrought to Christian 
humility and self-denial as to confess in public their backsliding 
from the good Old Cause, and to show the fruits of their repentance 
in the righteousness of their restoring the old hiinous Parliament 
which they had without just authority dissolved: I call it the 
famous Parliament, though not the harmless, since none well- 
affected but will confess they have deserved much more of these 
nations tJian they have undeserved. And I persuade me that God 
was pleased with their restitution, signing it as He did with such 
a signal victory when so great a part of the nation were des])e- 
rately conspired to call hack again their Egyptian bondage [Lam- 
bert’s victory over Sir George Booth]. So much the more it now 
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amazes me that they wJiosc lips were yet scarce closed from giving 
thanks for that great deliverance should bo now relapsing, and so 
soon again backsliding into the same fault, which they confessed so 
lately and so solemnly to Clod and the world, and more lately 
jmnished in those Cliesliire llebels, — that they should now dissolve 
that Parliament which they themselves re-estiddished, and acknow- 
ledged for their Supreme Power in their other day’s Humble 
Re'presentation : and all this for no apparent cause of public con- 
cernment to the Church or Common woaltli, but only for discom- 
missioning nine groat officers in the Army; which had not been 
done, as is reported, but upon notice of their intentions against 
tlie Parliament. I presume not to give my censure on this action, 
— not knowing, as yet 1 do not, the bottom of it. 1 speak only 
what it appears to us without doors till better cause be declared, 
and T am sure to all other nations, — most illegal and scandalous, 
[ fear tne barbarous, or rather scarce to he exam])led among any 
Barbarians, that a paid Army should, for no other cause, thus sul)- 
due the Supreme Power that set them up. ’fliis, I say, other 
nations will judge to the sad dishonour of that Army, lately so 
renowned for the civilest and best-ordered in the world, and by ns 
liere at home for the most conseientious. Cei'tainly, if the great 
officers and soldiers of the Holland, French, or Venetian iorces 
should thus sit in council and write from garrison to garrison 
against their superiors, they might as easily j’educe the King t>l 
France, or J)uko of Venice, and put the United Provinces in like 
disorder and confusion.” 

He adds more in the same struin^, and calls upon the Army, 
as one ‘‘jealous of their honour,” to “ manifest and publish with 
“ all speed some bettor cause of these their late actions than 
“ hath hitherto appeared, and to find out the Achan amongst 

them who.se close ambition in all likelihood abuses tlieir 
“honest natures against their meaning to tbeso disorders, 
in other words, to disown and denounce Lambert. But, having 
thus delivered his conscience on the snl)jeet of the second dis- 
mission of the llniTip, he declares farther coni})laint to be 
useless, and proceeds to inquire wliat is now to be done. 

“ Being now in anarchy, without a connscdliiig and governing 
power, and the Army, i suppose, finding themselves insufficient to 
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discharge at once both military and civil affairs, the first thing to 
be found out witli all speed, without wliich no Cominonwealtli can 
subsist, must be a Senate or Genehal CoirNciL of State, in whom 
must be tlie power first to preserve the public peace, next the 
commerce witli foreign nations, and lastly to raise moneys for the 
management of tliese affairs. This must either be the [E,ump| 
Parliament readmitted to sit, or a Council of State allowed of by 
tlie Army, since they only now have the power. The terms to be 
stood on arc JAherLy of Conscience to all ^^yofessiny J^cnyture to be 
the Rule of their Faith and Worship) and tlic Abjuration of a Single 
Person. If the [Hump] Pailiamcnt be again thought on, to salve 
honour on ])oth sides, the well -affected party of the City and the 
Congregat'd Churches may be induced to nu'diate by public ad- 
dresses and brotherly bcsecchiiigs ; which, if there be that saintsliip 
among us wliich is talked of, ought to be of highcsi and undeniable 
jicrsiiasion to reconcilement. If the Parliament be tliought well 
dissolved, as riot complying fully to grant Liheriy of Conscience^ and 
the necessary consequence thereof the Removal of a forced Main- 
tenance from ]\Iiniste7\s [Miltoifs own sole dissatisfaction with the 
llestored llumj)], then must the Army forthwith choose a Council 
of State, whereof as many to be of the i^irliamcnt as are un- 
doubtedly affected to these two conditions projxjsod. Tliat which 1 
conceive only able to cement and unite the Army either to tin; 
Parliament recalled or this chosen Council must be a mutual League 
and Oath, private or public, not to desert one anofher till death : 
that is to say that the Army be kept up and all these Officers in 
their places during life, and so likewise the Parliament or (Coun- 
cillors of State ; wliich will be no way unjust, considering their 
known merits on (*ither side, in Council or in Field, unless any be 
found false to any of these two jmncijiles, or otherwise jicrsonally 
criminous in tlu; judgment of both parties. If such a union as this 
be not accepted on the' Army's |)art, be confichmt tliere is a Single 
Person underneath. That the Army be upheld tlie necessity of our 
affairs and factions will |at any rate] constrain long enough perhaps 
to content the longest liver in the Army. And whether the Civil 
Government be an annual Democracy or a perpetual Aristocracy is 
not to me a consideration for the extremities wherein we are, and 
the hazard of our safety from our common enemy, ga[)ing at present 
to devour us. That it be not an Oligarchy, or the Faction of a few, 
may be easily prevented by the numbers of their own choosing 
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who may be found infallibly constant to those two conditions fore- 
named — full Liberty of Conscience and the Abjuration of Monarchy 
proposed ; and the well-ordered Committees of their faithfullest 
adherents in every county may give this Government the resem- 
blance and effects of a perfect Democracy. As for the Kefoi-matiun 
of Laws and the Places of Judicatui-c, whether to be here, as at 
present, or in every county, as hath been long aimed at, find many 
such proposals tending no doubt to public good, they may be con- 
sidered in due time, when we arc past these pernicious pangs, in a 
hopeful way of healtli and firm constitution. Ihit, unles.s these 
things which I have above jiroposcd, one way or other, be once 
settled, in my fear (which God avert I), we instantly ruin, or fit best 
become the servants of one or other Single Person, the secret author 
and fomentcr of tliese disturbances.” 

There is considerable })oldness in those proposals of Milton, 
and yet a cast of practicality which is unusual with him. 
Idiey prove again, if new proof were needed, that he was not 
a Republican of the conventional sort, lie glances, indeed, 
at the possibility of an “ Annual Democracy,” i. c. a future 
succession of annual Parliaments, or at least of annual Ple- 
biscites for electing the Government. But be rather dis- 
misses that possibility from his calcuhitions ; and moreover, 
even had he entertained it farther, wc know that the Parlia- 
ments or Plebiscites lie would have allowed would not have 
been “ full and free,” but only guarded representations of tlio 
“ well-affected ” of the community, — to wit, tlic Commoii- 
weallli’s-men. But the Constitution to which he looks forward 
witli most confidence, and which he ventures to think rniglit 
answer all the purposes of a perfect democracy, is one tliat 
should consist of two perpetual or lile aristocracies at the 
centre, — one a civil aristocracy in the form of a largish 
Council of State, the other a military aristocracy composed ot 
the great Army Officers, — these two aristocracies to ho pledged 
to each other by oath, and sworn also to tlui two great [irin- 
ciples of Liberty of Conscience and resistance to any attempt 
at Single Person sovereignty. AVhat communication between 
the Central Government so constituted and the body of the 
People might be necessary for the free play of opinion might 
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be sufficiently kept np, he hints, by the machinery of County 
Committees. The entire scheme may seem strange to those 
whose theory of a Republic refuses the very imagination of 
an aristocracy or of perpetuity of power in the same hands ; 
but both notions, and especially that of perpetuity of power 
in the same hands, had been growing on Milton, and were 
not inconsistent with /lis theory of a Republic. Nor was his 
present scheme, with all its strangeness, the least practical of 
the many ‘^models” that theorists . were putting forth. It 
would, doubtless, have failed in the trial, — for the conception 
of a perpetual Civil Council at Whitehall always in harmony 
with a perpetual Military Council in Wallingford IFouse j)re- 
supposed moral conditions in both bodies less likely to be 
forthcoming in themselves than in Milton’s thoughts about 
them. Rut everything else would have failed equally, and 
some of the “ models ” perhaps more speedily. Since the 
subversion of Richard’s Protectorate by Fleetwood and Des- 
borough there had been no possible stop-gap agfiinst the 
return of the Stuarts. 

The consulting authorities at Whitehall and Wallingford 
House did adopt a course having some semblanc(‘ of that 
suggested by Milton. Before the 25th of October, or within 
six days after the date of Milton^s letter, the relics of the 
Council of State of the Rump agreed to be transformed, with 
additions nominated by the Ollicers, into the new Supreme 
Executive called T//e Committee ofSafefi/; and, as The Walllvg- 
ford-llome Council of Officet'fi still continued to sit in the close 
vicinity of this new Council at Whitehall, the Government was 
then vested, in fact, in the two aristocracies, with Fleetwood, 
Lambert, Desborough, Rerry, and others, as members of both, 
and connecting links between them. Rut the new ConimiUee 
of Safeti/ was not such a Senate or Council as Milton had 
imagined. For one thing, it consisted but of twenty-three 
persons (see the list ante p. 494), whereas Milton would have 
probably liked to see a Council of twice that size or even 
larger. For another, it was not composed of persons perfectly 
sound on Milton’s two proposed fundamentals of Liberty of 
Conscience and Abjuration of any Single Person. Vane, to 
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be sure, was on the Committee, and a host in himself for both 
principles ; and there were others, such as Sal way and 
Ludlow, that would not flinch on either. But Wbitlocke, 
Sydenham, and the majority, were but moderately for Liberty 
of Conscience, and certainly utterly against that Miltonic* 
interpretation of it which implied Cliurch-disestablishment, 
while one at least, the Scottish Johnstone of Warriston, was 
j)Ositively against Liberty of Conscience beyond very narrow 
Presbyterian limits. Nor, though probably all would have 
assented at that time to an oath abjuring Charles Stuart, were 
they all without taint of the Single Person heresy in other 
forms. Some of them, including Whitlockc and Berry, would 
have liked to restore Kichard ; and Fleetwood and Laml)ert 
were not wrongly suspected of seeing the most desirable 
Single Person every morning in the looking'-glass. Milton’s 
former regard for Fleetwood must have suffered considerably 
by recent events ; and he thought of Ijambert as the very 
“ Achan ” to be dreaded. But, farther, even had the two 
aristocracies been of perfectly satisfactory composition, they 
had abandoned that idea of their own permanence which 
Milton had made all but essential. They had agreed that 
their chief work should consist in shaping out a lit const itu- 
tion for the Commonwealth, and that tlui Cowwillae ofSifJelj/ 
should continue in power only till that should be done and 
the new Constitution should come into o])eration. 

Such as it was, the new Government of the Wallingford- 
House Interruption had no objection to retaining Mr. Milton 
in the Latin Secretaryship if he cared to keep it. That he 
had held the post throughout the whole of the Governuient 
of the Restored Rump (though all but in sinecure, as W(i must 
conclude from the ccs.sation of the series of his Latin Letters 
in the preceding May) appears from a very interesting docu- 
ment in the Record Oflice. The Council of State of the 
Rump, it is to be remembered, had not vanislud with the 
Rump itself on Oct. 13, but had sat on for twelve days more, 
though with its number reduced by the secession of llasilrig, 
Scott, Neville, and other very vehement Rumpers, — tlie object 
being to maintain the continuity of the public business and 
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to make the most amicable arrangement possible with the 
Army-officers. That object having been accomplished by the 
institution of the new Committee of Safety^ the Council of the 
Hump, before demitting its powers to this new body, which was 
to meet on the 28th of October, held its own last meeting at 
White! Kill on the 25th. At such a last meeting it was but 
business-like to clear off all debts due by the Council ; and, 
accordingly, this was done by the issue of the following com- 
prehensive money-warrant, signed by Whitloeke as President, 
and by four others of those present. 


“ These are to will and rerpiire you, out of such moneys as are 
or shall come into your hands, to pay unto the several persons Avhose 
names are endorsed the several sums of money to iheir names 
mentioned, making; on the wliolc ihc sum of Three Thousand Six 
Hundred Eiglily-two Pounds, Eight Shillings, and Six Pence : 
being so much due to them for their salaries and service to this 
Council unto the Two-and-twentieth day of this instant October. 
Hereof you are not to fail ; and for so doing this shall be your 
sufficient warrant. Given at the Council of State at Whitehall this 
25th day of October, 1659. 

13. WniTLOOKE, FresidenL 

A. Johnston. James Harrington. 

Charles Fleetwood. Ja. Berry. 

To Gualtbr Frost, 

Treasurer for the Council’s Contingencies.” 


The eighty-six persons to whom the payments arc to be made are 
divided into groups in the Warrant, the ])articular sum due to each 
person appended to his name. The first five groups stand thus : — 


At £500 iier annum each 

At £1 fer day .... 
At £200 annum each 


£ 

{ Richard Deane 234 
Henry Scobell 234 
William Hobiiison 83 

Hicliard Kingdon 86 

f John Milton 86 
( Andrew Marvell 86 


At 20s, per diem each 


At Os, Sd. per diem each [Clerks] 


i Gualtcr Frost 138 

Matthew Fairbank 139 
Samuel Morland 88 

Edward Dcndy 169 

{ Matthew Lea 56 

Thomas Lea 56 

William Symou 56 


s. d, 

7 6 

7 6 

0 0 

0 0 

12 0 
12 0 

0 10 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

6 8 
6 8 
6 8 ” 
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Then follow the names of twenty-nine persons at 55. per diem each ; 
viz. Zachary Worth, David Salisbury, Peter Llewellen, i:dwa]d 
Cooke, Richard Stephens, Stephen ]\rontngue, Thomas Powell ; 
Henry Symhall, Joseph Ihitler, Thomas Pidcott, lliehard Freeman, 
George Hussey, Roger Rtnid, Edward OJ)aldiston, AVilliam Feild, 
Robert Cooke (or Ids widow), Thomas Blagden, AVdlliam Tiedsom, 
Edward Cooke; Edward Tytan, Thomas Baker, Jolin ]lradloy, 
RicJiohis Hill, Anthony Compton, Joshua Leadbeiter, Alexander 
Turner, Jhomas Wi-ight, AVilliam Geering, and Edward Bridges. 
The occupations of the first seven are not described, but they were 
probably under-clerks ; the next twelve were “messengers'’; tlie 
last ten “ serjeant depuiies " under Dendy as Serjeant-at-Arms. 
The sums ordered to bo paid to them vary from .£ I to .£12 5.s.— 
F<)rhj-fimr mm'ii persons arc added more miscellaneously, with the 
sums due to them respectively. Among these I may note the 
following George Vaux, 7/o7/5ete2XT ” (.£60 0.>*. 8^/.), “Ali-. 
N^utt, the Bar(jC’kee'i)er (£65), “ Mr. Embrcy, Surreyor” (£110 125. 
(id), and “Air. Kinnerslcy, ir^m/robe-keeper (Xli'o 125. 6^/.).^ 

There is nothing* in this warrant to show that Milton’s 
services were transferred to the new Commit tee of Salbty; but 
the fact seems to be that he did remain nominally in the Latin 
Secretaryship with Marvell through the whole duration of 
that body and of the Pleetwood-Lambert rule, i. e. to Dec. 26, 
1659. Nominally only it must liave been ; for wc luivo no 
trace of any official work of his tlirougli the jKudod. There 
was very little to do for the Government at that time in the 
way of foreign correspondence, and for what there was Marvell 
must have sufficed. 

Through the months of November and December Milton’s 
thoughts, like those of other people, must have been nuieli 

y \ Erom W.'irrant Hook in Ilcoonl Frosts, .ninl a good ninny ''tlms are 
Office. On comparing the list of persons gone, wliile new men are lioaiic, Uokin- 
in this warrant witli that in tlie extract son, Kinydon, Morland, MarvcIJ, and 
trom the Order Books of Oliver sCoimcil others. Morland, as we know . hiul heeu 
of date April 17, 165.5 (p]>. 177 — 179), brought in a while ago to .nssist Tlmr- 
and with lists in a former Council minuto loc; and his salary, we now see, was 
of date Feb. II, -1, and ill a Money Larger than Milton’s. When IMilton’s 
Warrant ol Oliver of same date (Vol. IV, salary was reduced, in .\jtril 1655, it was 
Pp. 575—578), it will be seen that tlierc arranged that it should he a liie-ja iision 
^dbeen changes in the staff' me.anwliile. and })ayahle out ol' tlie Kx( lu i[m r ; but 
Milton, Scobell, Onalter Frost, Serjeant tlie present warrant diiccts ] aymeiit to 
Dendy, Housekeeper Vaux, Hargema.ster him, as to tlie lest, out of the ('miticirs 
Nutt, and aliout a dozen of the clerks, contingencies. It wouM seem, therefore, 
it^essengors, and serjeant-depntics re- that Oliver'.s arraugemi-nt tor him had 
main (one of tlie former clerks, Matthew not taken effect, or had I'cen cam elled 
rairbank, now promoted from his by the. Hum]), and that he \n as now not 
original 6.S-. 8f/. a day to 20.v. a day) ; but a life-])ensioiiei'. but om e moj i; a mere 
rhurloe, Jessop, Meadows, two younger official at the Council s pleasure. 

VOL. V. S S 
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occupied with the negotiations going on between the new 
Government and their formidable opponent in Scotland. 
What would be the issue ? Would Monk persevere in that 
charapionsliip of the ill-treated Hump which he had so boldly 
undertaken? Would he march into England to restore the 
Rump, as he had threatened ; or would he yet be pacified and 
induced to accept the Wallingford-IIouse order of things, 
with a competent share in the power? No one could tell. 
Lambert was in the north with his army, to beat and drive 
back Monk if he did attempt to invade England, — at York 
early in November, and at Newcastle from the 20th of 
November onwards; Monk was still in Scotland, — at Edin- 
burgh or Dalkeith till the end of November, then at Berwick, 
but from the beginning of December at Coldstream. Between 
the two armies agents were passing and repassing ; negotiators 
on the part of the London Government were round about 
Monk and reasoning with him ; Monk’s own Commissioners 
in London had concluded their Treaty of the 15th of No- 
vember with Fleetwood and the Wallingford-IIouse Council, 
and there had been rejoicings over what seemed then the 
I]ai)py end of the quarrel ; but again the nows had come from 
Scotland that Monk repudiated the agreement made by his 
Commissioners, and that the negotiation must be resumed at 
N(*wcastle. To that the Committee of Safety and the Wal- 
lingford-House Council had consented ; but, through Monk’s 
delays, the negotiation had not yet been resumed. Would it 
ever be, or would Monk’s army and Lambert’s come into clash 
at last ? Tf so, for which ought one to wish the victory? So 
far as Milton was concerned, he was bound to wish the success 
of Monk. Was not Monk the champion of that little Restored 
Rump to which Milton had himself adhered, and the late 
suppression of which he had pronounced to be “ illegal and 
scandalous ” ? Was not Monk also professing and proclaiming 
that very principle of the proper submission of the military 
power to the civil on which Milton himself had dilated? 
Would it not be only God’s justice if Lambert, “ the secret 
author and fomenter of these disturbances,” should be dis- 
graced and overthrown ? Yet, on the other hand, who could 
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desire even that consequence, or the Restoration of the Rump, 
at the expense of another civil war and bloodshed ? Where 
TV'ould the process stop? And, besides, was Monk, with his 
Presbyterian notions, learnt among* the Scots, the man from 
whose ascendancy Milton could hope anything but farther dis- 
appointment in the Church question ? All in all, wc are to 
imagine Milton anxious for a reconciliation. 

No less interesting to Milton must have been the activity 
of the new (lovernmont meanwhile in their great business of 
inventing “ such a Form of Government as mny best suit 

and comport with a Free State and Commonwealth.” 

The Rump its(?lf, as we know, had been busy with this pro- 
blem through the last month of its sittings, having appointed 
on the 8th of September a great Committee on the subject, 
with Vane named first, but all the most eminent Rumpers 
included (ante p. 480). Through this Committee there had 
been an inburst into the Parliamentary mind, as Ludlow 
informs ns, of the thousand and one competing proposals or 
models of a Commonwealth alrc'ady devised by the Ilar- 
ringtonians and other theorists; and, in fact, while the Com- 
mittee was sitting, there had started up for its assistance, 
close to the doors of Parliament, the famous Harrington or 
Rota Club, meeting nightly in ^liles’s Coffee-house, and 
including Neville and others of the Rumpers among its most 
constant members (ante pp. 484-486). That Milton knew 
already about Harrington and his “ models ” by sufficient 
roadintrs of Harrinjiton’s books there can be no doubt. In the 
address to the Rump prefixed to his Considerations Umching 
JUrelings in August last he had distinctly referred to the kind 
acceptance by the Rump of “ new models of a Common- 
wealth ” daily tendered to them in Petitions, and must have 
had specially in view the Petition of July 6, which had been 
drawn up by Harrington, and which proposed a constitution 
of two Parliamentary Houses, one of 300 members, the other 
much larger, on such a system of rotation as would change 
each completely every third year (ante pp. 483—484). IIis 
only eriticism on the competing models then had been that, till 
his own notion of Church-disestablishment were carried into 

s s 2 
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effect, “no model whatsoever of a Commonwealth would 
“ prove successful or undisturbed.” At that time, accord- 
ingly, Milton was so engrossed with his Church-disestablish- 
ment notion as to be comparatively careless about the general 
question of the Form of Government, Butj two months 
later, as wc have seen, in his Letter on the Ruptures of the 
Commonwealth occasioned by Lambert’s assault on the Rump, 
he had abandoned this indidcrence, and had pro})oscd a 
model Constitution of his own, adapted to the immediate 
exigencies. From that time, we may now report, though 
Church-disestablishincnt was never lost sight of, the question 
of the Form of Government had fastened itself on Milton's 
mind as after all the main one. From that time he never 
ceased to ruminate it himself, and he attendc'd more to the 
speculations and theories of others on the same sul)jeet. If, 
once or twice in tlie winter months of 1659, Cyriack Skinner, 
the occasional chairman of the Rota Club, did not persuade 
Milton to leave his house in Petty France late in the evening, 
and be piloted through the streets to the Colfeediouse in 
New Palace Yard to hear one of the great del>ates of the 
Club, and become acquainted with their method of closing 

the debate by a ballot, it would really bo a wonder. Not 

in the Rota Club, however, but in the Committee of Safety 
at Whitehall and in the Wallingford-IIousc Council, was the 
real and practical debate in progress. On the 1st of No- 
vember the Committee had appointed their sub-committee of 
six to deliberate on the new Constitution ; and through the 
rest of the month, both in the sub-committee and in the 
general committee, there had been that intricate discussion 
in which Vane led the extreme party, or party of radical 
changes, while Whitlocke stood for lawyerly use and wont in 
all things, and Johnstone of Warriston threw in suggestions 
from his peculiar Scottish point of view. So far as Milton 
was cognisant of the discussion, his hopes must have been 
in the efforts of his friend Vane. If any one could succeed 
in inducing his colleagues to insert articles for Church- 
disestablishment and full Liberty of Conscience into the new 
Constitution, who so likely as he who had held those articles 
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as tenets of his private creed so much earlier and so much 
more tenaciously than any otlier public man ? Seven years 
ago Milton had described him on tliis account as Religion’s 
“eldest son,” on whose firm hand she could lean in peace. 
Now that he was again in power, and that not merely as one 
of a miscellaneous Parliamentary body, but as one of a small 
committee of leaders drafting a Constitution de-noro^ what 
might he not accomplish? That Vane did battle in Com- 
mittee for the notions he held in common with Milton, and 
for others besides, we already know; but we know also that 
the massive resistance of AVhitloeke, backed outside by the 
lawyers and the Savoy clique of the elerg}^, was too much for 
Vane, and that the draft Constitution as it emerged ulti- 
mately was substantially Whitloeke^s. It was on the 6th of 
December that this draft Constitution was submitted to the 
Convention of Army and Navy delegates at Whitehall ; and 
it was on the 14th that, after modifications by this body 
tending to make it still more Whitlocke’s than it had been, it 
went back to the Committee of Safety approved and ratified. 
A Single House Parliament of the customary sort to meet in 
February ; a new Council of State of the custonuiry sort to be 
appointed by that Parliament; the Established Church to be 
kept up, and by the system of Tithes until some other form 
of ample State- maintenance for the clergy should be pro- 
vided ; Liberty of Conscience for Nonconformists, but within 
limits: this and no more was the parturition after all. If 
Ludlow was in despair because no sufficient security had 
been taken that the new Parliament should be true to th(‘ 
Commonwealth, and if the theorists of the Rota were dis- 
a})pointed because none of their patent models had been 
adopted, Milton’s regret can have been no less. Govei nmcnt 
after government, but all deaf alike to his teaeliings ! ]^]ven 
this one, with Vane at the heart of it, unable to rise above 
the ohl conecits of a customary state-craft, and ending in a 
solemn vote for conserving a Church of Hirelings ! 

So in the middle of December. Then, for another week, 
the strange phenomenon, day after day, of that whirl of 
popular and army opinion which was to render all the long 
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debate over the new Constitution nugatory, to upset the 
Wallingford-House administration, and stop Whitlocke in 
his issue of the writs for the Parliament that had just been 
announced. Monk’s dogged persistency for the old Rump 
had done the work without the need of his advance from 
Coldstream to fight Lambert. All over England and Ireland 
people were declaring for Monk with increasing enthusiasm, 
and execrating Lambert’s coup cVetat and the Wallingford- 
Ilouse usurpation. Portsmouth had revolted ; the Londoners 
were in riot ; Lambert’s own soldiery were falling away from 
him at Newcastle ; Fleetwood’s soldiery in London were 
growing ashamed of themselves and of their chief amid the 
taunts and insults of the populace. On the 20th of December 
appearances were such that Whitlocke and his colleagues 
were in the utmost perplexity. 

One great Republican had not lived to see this return of 
public feeling to the cause of his heart. Bradshaw had died 
on the 22nd of November, all but despairing of the Republic. 
Ilis will was proved on the 16th of December. It consisted 
of an original will, dated March 22, 1653, and two codicils, 
the second dated September 10, 1655. His wife having pre- 
deceased him, leaving no issue, the bulk of his extensive 
property went to his nephew, Henry Bradshaw ; but there 
were various legacies, and among them the following in one 
group in the second codicil, — “To old Margarctt fllve markes, 
to Mr. Marcham*. Ncdham tenne pounds, and to Mr. John 
Milton tonne poundes.” There is nothing here to settle the 
disputed question of Milton’s eousinship, on his mother’s side, 
with Bradshaw.^ The legacy was a trifling one, equivalent to 
.^35 now ; and, as Needham and Milton are associated on 
terms of equality, Bradshaw must have been thinking of 
them together as the two literary ollicials who had been so 
much in contact with each other, and with himself, in the 
days of his Presidency of the Council of State, — Needham as 
the appointed journalist of the Commonw ealth, and Milton as 
its Latin champion, and for some time Needham’s censor and 

1 Ornicrod’s Ohcsiure, III. 40i); but the elate of Rradshaw’s death has 
I owe the verbatim extract from the been given, ante p. 495, as Oct. 31, 1659, 
codicil to the never-failing kindness of instead of Nov. 22. 

Colonel Chester. — Ry an inadvertence 
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supervisor. In Milton’s case perhaps, as the codicil was drawn 
up fifteen months after the publication of the De/hisio Sectnida, 
the legacy may have been intended not merely as a small 
token of general respect and friendliness, but also as a recog- 
nition by Bradshaw of the bold eulogy on him inserted into 
that work at a critical moment of his relations to Cromwell. 

More than two years had elapsed since Milton’s last letters 
to Oldenburg and young Ranelagli (ante pp. 366-367). They 
were then at Saumur in France, where they remained till March 
1658 ; but since that time they had been travelling about, 
and from May 1659, if not earlier, they had been boarding in 
Paris. There arc glimpses of them in letters from Oldenburg 
to Robert Boyle, and also in letters of Hartlib to Boyle, in 
which he quotes passages from letters he has rcceivcid both 
from Oldenburg and from young Ranclagh. Thus, in a letter of 
Ilartlib’s to Boyle of April 12, 1659, there is this from Olden- 
burg’s last: “I have had some discourse with an able but 
“ somewhat close physician here, that s])okti to me of a way, 
“ though without particularizing all, to draw a licjuor of the 
“ beams of the sun ; which peradventurc some person that is 
“ knowing and experienced (as noble Mr. Boyle) may better 
“ beat out than we can who want experience in those matters.” 
Young Ranclagh seems to have fully acquired by this time 
the tastes for physical and experimental science which charac- 
terized his tutor ; and his uncle Boyle may have read with 
a smile this from Hartlib of date October 22, 1659 : — “ This 
“ week Mr. Jones hath saluted me with a very kind letter, 
‘‘ containing a very singular observation in these words : 
“ ‘ Concerning the generation of pearls I am of opinion 
“ ‘ that they are engendered in the cockle-fishes (1 i)riiy, Sir, 
“ ‘ give me the Latin word for it in your next) of tin; same 
“ ‘ manner as the stone in our body, — which I endeavour fully 
“ ‘ to show in a discourse of mine about the generation of 
‘ pearls ; which, when I shall have done it, shall wait upon 
‘‘ ‘ you for my part in revenge of your observations. I heard 
“ " lately a very remarkable story about margarites from a 
“ ‘ person of quality and honour in this town, which you will 
‘‘ ‘ be glad, I believe, to hear. A certain German baron of 
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“ ‘ about twenty- four years old, being in prison here at Paris, 
“ ‘ in the same chamber with a Frenchman (wlio told this, as 
“ ‘ having been eyewitness of it, to him that told it me), 
‘‘ ‘ they having both need of money, the baron sent his man 
“ ‘ to a goldsmith to buy seven or eight ordinary pearls, of 
‘‘ ‘ about twenty pence a piece, which lie put a-dissolving in 
“ ‘ a glass of vinegar ; and, being well dissolved, he took the 
“ ‘ paste and put it together with a powder (which I should 
“ ‘ be glad to know) into a golden mould, which he had in 
“ ‘ his pocket, and so put it a-warming for some time upon 
“ ‘ the lire ; after which, opening the mould, they found a 
« very great and lovely oriental pearl in it, which they sold 
“ ‘ for about two hundred crowns, although it was a great 
“ ‘ deal more worth. The same baron, throwing a little 
“ ‘ powder he had with him into a ])itcher of water, and 
“ ‘ letting it stand about four hours, made the best wine that 
‘ a man can drink.^ Thus far the truly hopeful young 
“ gentleman, whereby he hath hugely obliged me. I wish 
“ he had the fo rementioned powder, that we might try 
“ whether we could make the like pearls and wine.” From a 
subsequent letter of liartlib’s, dated Nov. 29, 1659, it apjiears 
that Oldenburg and Jones were both much interested in the 
optical instruments of a certain Eressieux, then in Paris, who 
had for two years been chief workman in that line for 
Descartes. They were anxious to make him a present of some 
good glass from London, because he was rather secretive about 
his workmanship, and such a present would go a great way 
towards mollifying him.^ 

Very possibly with this last letter of Oldenburg's to Hart- 
lib there had been enclosed a letter from Oldenburg, and 
another from young llanelagh, to Milton. Two such letters, 
at all events, Milton had received, and undoubtedly through 
Hartlib, who was still the universal foreign postman for his 
friends. We can gTiess the substance of the two letters. 
Young Ranelagh does not seem to have troubled Milton with 
his speculations on the generation of pearls, or his story of 

^ Letters of 01dent)urg and Ilartlib to Hoyle in Boyle’s Works (1744), V. 
280-296 and 300-302. 
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the German baron and his alchemic powders, but only to have 
sent his dutiful reg‘ards, with excuses for loii^ neglect of 
corrcsx)on deuce. Oldenburg* had also sent his excuses for tlie 
same, but with certain pieces of news from abroad, and certain 
references to the state of aflairs at liome. Among the pi('ces 
of news were two of some personal interest to Milton. One 
was that tlie unfmislied reply to his JJefiimo Vrinia, which 
Salmasius had left in manuscript at liis death six ye.'u’s ago, 
was about to appear as a posthumous publication. The other 
was that there was to be a great Synod of the French Pro- 
testant Church, at which the case of Moms was to l)e again 
discussed. For, though it was more than two years since 
Moms had received his call to the collegiate pastorship of tlie 
Protestant Church of Paris or Charenton, the (pu'stinn of 
his admissibility to the charge had hung all that while be- 
tween the Walloon Synods of the thiited Province's and the 
French Protestant Church Courts, the latter on the whole 
favouring him, the former more and more bent on disgnu'ing 
him. In April of the present y(*ar a Walloon Synod at 
Tergou had actually passed on him a sentence of suspension 
from the ministerial ofllcc and from the holy communion 
“ until by a sincere repentance of his sins he shall have 
repaired so mnxiy scandals he has brought upon us.” In spite 
of this^ a French Provincial Synod, Indd at Ai in Champagne 
in the following month, had ordered his admission to be 
carried into effect, and the Parisian consistory had obiyed this 
order, though two members of it protested. There had since 
then been another Walloon Synods held at Nimegueii in 
September, in which the former sentence of the Tergou Synod 
was confirmed, but, for the sake of peace between the Walloon 
Church and their brethren of the French Protestant Church, 
it was agreed to waive all farther jurisdiction over Morns in 
Holland and to “ remit the whole cause unto the prudence, 
discretion, and charity of the National Asscunbly of the 
French churches to meet at Loudiin.” This was the Synod 
of whose approaching meeting Oldenburg had informed 
Milton — the Synod of Loudun in Anjou (Nov. 10, 1659 — 
Jan, 10, 1660), It was to be a very important assembly 
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indeed, — no mere Provincial Synod, but a national one, 
expressly allowed by Louis XIV., and to consist of deputies, 
clerical and lay, from all the Protestant churches of France, 
empowered to transact all business relating* to those churches 
under certain royal regulations and restrictions, and in the 
presence of a royal Commissioner. As there had been no 
such National Protestant Synod in France for fifteen years, 
there was an accumulation of business for it, the case of 
Moms included. They were to examine that case de novo^ 
and to pronounce finally whether Moms was guilty or not 
guilty, whether he should remain a minister of the French 
Church or not.^ 

Milton s replies to the two letters will now be intelligible. 
He writes, it will be observed, in a gloomy mood, on the 
very day on which Whitlocke, for different reasons, was in a 
gloomy mood too and “ wishing himself out of these daily 
hazards ’’ : — 


TO irENUY OLDENBURG. 

That forgiveness which you ask for your silenec you will give 
rather to mine ; for, if I remember rightly, it was my turn to 
write to you. By no means has it been any diminuiioii of my 
regard for you (of this I would have you fully j^ersuaded) that has 
been tlie impediment, but only my employments or domestic cares ; 
or perhaps it is more sluggishness to the act of writing that makes 
me guilty of the intermitted duty. As you desire to be informed, 
I am, by God’s mercy, as well as usual. Of any such work as com- 
piling the history of our political troubles, which you seem to 
advise, I liave no thought whatever \lon(je absurn^ : they are 
worthier of silence than of commemoration. What is needed is 
not one to compile a good history of our troubles, hut one who can 
happily end the troubles themselves ; for, with you, I fear lest, 
amid tliese our civil discords, or rather sheer madnesses, wc shall 
seem to the lately confederated enemies of Liberty and Beligion a 
too fit object of attack, though in truth they have not yet inflicted 
a severer wound on Beligion than we ourselves have been long 
doing by our crimes. But God, as I hope, on His own account. 


1 Bayle, Art. Morus, and Bruce’s Life of Morus, 204—226. 
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and for His own glory, now in question, will not allow the counsels 
and onsets of the eiu iny to succeed as they themselves wish, what- 
ever convulsions Kings and Cardinals meditate and design. Mean- 
while, for the Protestant Synod of Loudun, which you tell me is so 
soon to meet [Milton docs not seem to know tliat it had been 
sitting already for six weeks] I pray — what has never happened to 
any Synod yet — a happy issue, not of the JSTazianzenian sort,* and am 
of opinion that the issue of this one will be happy enough if, should 
they decree nothing else, they should decree the expulsion of Moms. 
Of niy posthumous adversary, as soon as he makes his appearance, 
be good enough to give me the earliest information. Parewell. 

Westminster : December 20, 1G59.’' 

TO THE NOBLE YOUTH, KJCHARD JONES. 

For the long break in your corres 2 )ondence with me your 
excuses are truly most modest, inasmuch as you niighi- with more 
justice accuse me of the same fault ; and, as the case stands, 1 am 
really at a loss to know whetlier I should have preferred your not 
having been in fault to your having apologised so fiiady. On no 
account let it ever come into your mind that I measure your 
gratitude, if anything of the kind is due to me tVom you, by your 
constancy in letter-writing. ]\Iy feeling of your gratitude to me 
will be strongest when the fruits of those services of mine to you of 
which you speak shall appear not so much in frequent letters as in 
your perseverance and laudable proficiency in excellcjit pursuits. 
You have rightly marked out for yourself the path of virtue in that 
theatre of the world on wdiich you have entered ; but remember 
that the path is common so far to virtue and vice, and that you 
have yet to advance to where the path divides itself into two. And 
you ought now betimes to prepare yourself for leaving this common 
path, pleasant and flowery, and for being able the moie n^idily, 
with your own will, though with labour and dang(‘r, to climb that 
arduous and difficult one which is the slope of virtue only. For 
this you have great advantages over others, believe me, in having 
secun d so faithful and skilful a guide. Farewell. 

“ Westminster : December 20, 1659,’* 

^ The allusion soems to be to the Nazianzen in the Patriarehate of Con- 
great (Ecunienieal Council of Constanti- staulinople, and in Avhicli (ircgory pre- 
aoplc ill 381, wiiicli coiilirmed Gregory sided lor some time and jneilicicntly. 
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Two days after the date of these letters the uproar of 
execration round the Wallingford- House Government had 
reached such an extreme that Whitlocke made his desperate 
proposal to Fh'etwood that they should extricate themselves 
from their difliculty by declaring for Charles and opening* nego- 
tiations with him. Two days more, and Fleetwood’s soldiery, 
under the command of officers of the Rump, were marehing 
down Chancery Lane, cheering Speaker Ltmthall and asking 
his forgiveness. Again two days more, and on the 20th of 
.December, Fleetwood having given up the game and sent the 
keys of the Parliament House to Lenthall, the llumpers were 
back in their old places. We have arrived, therefore, at that 
Third Slaf/e of the Anarch if which may be called The Second 
Restoration of the Rump.” 

Of Milton in this stage of the Anarchy we hear little or 
nothing directly ; but there are means for tracing the course 
of his thoughts. 

As may be inferred from the melancholy tone of his letter 
to Oldenburg, he had all but ceased to hope for any deliver- 
ance for the Commonwealth by any of the existing parties. 
Even the Second Restoration of the Rump, though it was 
what he was bound to approve, and had indeed suggested as 
possibly the best course, can have brought him but little 
increase of exj)ecfation. If, in its best estate, after its first 
restoration, the Rump had disappointed him, what could he 
liopc from it now in its attenuatiHl and crippled condition, 
with Vane expelled from it because of his actings during 
the Wallingford-House Interruption, with Salway out of it, 
who had worked so earnestly with Vane on the Church- 
question, and with others of tlie ablest also out of it, leav- 
ing a House of but about two scores of persons, to be managed 
by Hasilrig, Scott, Neville, and Henry Marten ? Nay, not to 
be managed even by those undoubted Republicans, but to a 
great extent also by Ashley Cooper, Fagg, and others, whose 
Republicanism was of a very dubious character I For Milton 
cannot have failed to take note of the abatement in this 
session of the Rump of that Republican fervency which had 
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characterized its former session. What had been his own 
two proposed tests of genuine Republicanism? Willingness of 
every one concerned with the Government to take a solemn 
oath of Abjuration of a Single Person, and willingness also of 
every such person to swear to the principle of Liberty of 
Conscience. How was it faring with these two tests in this 
renewed Session of the Rumpers? An abjuration oath of the 
kind indicated had been imposed indeed on the new Council 
of State ; but nearly half of those nominated to the Council 
had remained out of that body rather than take the oath, and 
Hasilrig’s [)roposal to require the same oath from all members 
of tlie House itself had been so strenuously resist(^d that it had 
fallen to the ground. Then, on the religious question, what 
was the deliberate offer of the House to the country in their 
heads for a public Declaration on the 21st of January 1059- 
60 ? “ Due liberty to tender consciences ” was promised ; but 
that was a mere phrase of custom, implying* little or nothing, 
and it was utterly engulphed, in Milton’s estimate, by the 
accompanying engagement to ^‘uphold a learned and pious 
ministry of the nation and their maintenance by Tithes.” On 
the Church-disestablishment question tlie House had actually 
receded from its former self by announcing that it was not even 
to prosecute the inquiry as to a possible substitute for Tithes. 
Altogether, before the twice-restored Rump had sat a month, 
Milton must have seen that his ideal Commonwealth was just 
as far off as ever. All he could hope was that the wretched 
little Parliament would not ])rove positively treacherous. 

With others, however, he must have been thirddng more 
of Monk’s proceedings and intentions than of those of tJic 
Parliament. Monk’s march from Coldstream southwaids on 
the 2nd of January ; the vanishing of the residue of Lambert’s 
forces before him ; the addresses to him in the J^iUglish counties 
all along his route ; his answers or supposed answers to these 
addresses ; his wary behaviour to the two Parliamentary Com- 
missioners that had been sent to attach themselves to him 
and find out his disposition in the matter of the Abjuiation 
Oath ; his arrival at St. Alban’s on the 28th of January ; his 
message thence to the Parliament to clear all Ideetwoods 
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regiments out of London and Westminster before his own 
entry ; that entry itself on the 3rd of February, when he and 
his battered columns streamed in through Gray’s Inn Lane; 
finally his first appearance in the House and speech there : — 
of all this Milton had exact cognisance through the news- 
papers of his friend Needham and otherwise. It was very 
puzzling and by no means reassuring. If he had ever 
thought of Monk as by possibility such a saviour of the 
Commonwealth as he had been longing for, the study of 
the actually approaching physiognomy of Old George all the 
way from Scotland, and still more Old George’s first deliver- 
ance of himself in the Parliament, must have undeceived him. 
The Abjuration Oath, it appeared, was not at all to Monk’s 
mind. Ho would not take it himself in order to be qualified 
for the seat voted him in the Council of Slate, and he ])lainly 
intimated his opinion that the day for such oaths and engage- 
ments was past. Milton cannot have liked that rejection by 
the General of one of the tests on which he had himself placed 
so much reliance. But, further, what meant Monk’s very 
ambiguous utterance respecting the three immediate courses 
one of which must be chosen? He had distinctly mentioned 
in tlie House that the drift of public opinion^ as he could 
ascertain it from the addresses made to him along his march, 
was towards either an enlargement of the present House hy the 
re-achnission of the Secluded Members or a fall and free Parlia- 
weyii by a neio general election; and, though he had seemed to 
acquiesce in that third course which was proposed by the 
House itself, viz. the enlargement of the House by a competent 
nnmher of new writs issued by itself under a careful scheme of 
qualif cation for electing or being eligiblCy he had left a very 
vague impression as to his real preference. Now to Milton, 
as to all other ardent Commonwealth’s men, the vital question 
was which of these three courses was to be taken. To adopt 
either of the two first was to subvert the Commonwealth. To 
re-admit the secluded members into the present House was to 
convert it into a House with an overwhelming Presbyterian 
majority, and to bring back the days of Presbyterian ascend- 
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ancy, with the prospect of a restoration of Royalty on merely 
Presbyterian terms. To summon what was called a new full 
and free Parliament was, all hut certainly, to brin;^ back 
Royalty by a more hurried process still. Only by the third 
method, the Rump’s own method^ did there seem a elianee of 
preserving’ the Republican constitution ; and yet Monk’s 
assent to it had been but hesitating and uncertain. More 
ominous still had been his few words intimating his wishes in 
the matter of ecclesiastical policy, lie could conceive nothing 
so good, on the whole, as the Scottish Presbyterianism he had 
been living amidst for the last few years, and he th(mght 
that the ‘ sober interest ’ in England, steering between the 
‘ Cavalier party ’ on the one side and the ^ Fanatic party ’ on 
the other, would be most secure by keeping to a moderate 
Presbytery in the State-Churcli. That Milton’s views as to 
the merits of Scottish Presbytery were not Monk’s is an old 
story, needing no repetition here. What must have concerned 
him was to sec Monk not only at one with the great mass of 
his countrymen on the subject of a Cliurch-Estaldishment, but 
actually retrograde on the question of the desiral)lo nature of 
such an Establishment, inasmuch as he seemed to signal his 
countrymen back out of Cromwell’s broad Church of mixed 
Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists, into a Church 
more strictly on the Presbyterian model. Then another un- 
pleasant novelty in Monk’s case was his fondness for the 
phrases Fa7iatics^ Fanatic Notions^ the Fanatic Parft/, The 
phrases were not new ; but Monk had sent them out of 
Scotland before him, and had brought them himself out of 
Scotland, with a new significance. Very probably they had 
been supplied to him out of the vocabulary of his Scottish 
clerical adviser Mr. James Sharp, or of the Scottish Resolu- 
tioner clergy generally. At all events, it is from and after 
the date of Monk’s march into England that one finds the 
name Fanatics a common one for all those Commonwealths 
men collectively who opposed a State-Church or the moderate 
Presbyterian or semi-Presbyterian form of it. Had Monk 
drawn out a list of his ‘ Fanatics,’ he would have had to put 
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Milton himself at the top of them, with Vane, Harrison, 
Bai ebone, and the leading* Quakers. 

Nevertheless, here was Monk, such as he was, the armed 
constable of the crisis, the one man who could keep the peace 
and let the Rumpers proceed in doing their best. That 
“ best/’ as they had agreed specifically on the 4th of February, 
the day after Monk’s arrival, was to be the recruiting of 
their own House up to a total of 400 members for h]ngland 
and Wales, such recruiting to be elfected by the issue of a 
certain number of new writs, together with a scheme of cpiali- 
fieations calculated to bring in only sound Republicans, or 
persons likely to cooperate in farther measures with the 
present Rumpers. This being what was promised by the 
conjunction of Monk and the Rump, what could Milton do 
but acquiesce, be glad it was no worse, and contribute what 
advice he could ? This, accordingly, is what he did. Pamphlets 
on the crisis, as we know, had been coming out abundantly — 
pamphlets for the good old cause of the Republic, pamphlets 
from Rota-men, pamphlets from Prynne and other halers of 
the Rump, pamphlets from crypto-Royalists, and pamphlets 
openly Royalist ; and many of these hud taken, and others 
were still to take, the form of letters addressed to Monk. 
It need be no surprise that Milton had his pamphlet in pre- 
paration. He had begun it just after Monk’s arrival in 
London and the resolution of the Rump to recruit itself ; he 
had written it hurriedly and yet with some earnest care ; 
and it seems to have been ready for the press about or not 
long after the middle of February. Before it could go to 
press, however, there had been another revolution, obliging 
him to hold it back. There had been the rebellion of the 
Londoners because of the resolution of the Rump to i)erpctuate 
itself by recruiting, instead of either readmitting the secluded 
members or calling a new free and full Parliament ; there had 
been Monk’s notorious two days in the City, by order of the 
Rump, quashing the rebellion, and breaking the gates and 
portcullises (Feb. 9-10) ; there had been his extraordinaiy 
return the third day, with his profession of regret before the 
Lord Mayor and the Aldermen and Common Council, and his 
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announcement that he had dissolved his connexion with the 
Rump, — that third day wound up with yells of delig^ht thronoh 
all the City, the smashing of Rarebone’s windows, and the 
universal Roasting* of the Rump in street-bonfires (Feb. 11); 
there had been the ten more days of Monk’s continued resi- 
dence in the City, the Rumpcrs vainly imploring* reconciliation 
with him, and the Secluded Members and their friends gather- 
ing round him and negotiating ; and, on Tuesday, Feb. 21, 
when he did remove from the City to Westminster, it was 
with the Secluded Members in his train, to be manilied under 
military guard to their seats beside the Rumpers. The writs 
issued by the Rump for recruiting itself were now useless. 
It had been recruited in the way it least liked, by the sudden 
reappearance in it of the excluded Presbyterians and Royalists 
of the pre-Commonwealth period of the Long Parliaimmt. 

Far more than the mere stopping of his pamphlet was 
involved for Milton in the events of that fbrtnighf-. lie 
could construe them no otherwise than as the breaking down 
of the inner rampart that defended the Commonwealth against 
Charles Stuart. The lioastlng of (he Rump in London was 
but a rough popular metaphor for “ Down with the R(‘|)ul)lic” ; 
and, had the tumult of that night extended from the (,^ity to 
Westminster and the breaking of the windows of ‘^fanatics” 
become general, Milton’s would )iot have escaped. Then, in the 
course of the negotiations with Monk through the fatal fort- 
night, had not the Rump itself quailed ? Had they not olbn-ed 
to cancel the solemn Abjuration Oath, alike for the Coun- 
.cillors of State and for future members of Parliament, and to 
substitute only a general eng*agement to be faithful to the 
Commonwealth, without King, Single Person, or House of 
Lords? Hardly anywhere now did there seem to be that 
stern, bold, uncompromising opposition to Royalty which 
would register itself, as Milton wanted, in an oath belorc 
God and man, but only that feebler Republicanism which 
would pledge itself with the understood reservation ol cir- 
cumstances permitting.” But worst of all was the (crown- 
ing fact that the Secluded Members had been restored. By 
that one stroke of Monk’s all that had happened since the 

VOL. V. T t 
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Commonwealth had been set up was put in question, and the 
power was given back into the hands of tlie very men who 
had protested and struggled against the setting up of the 
Commonwealth eleven years ago. How would these act? 
It might be hoped perhaps that some of the more prudent 
among them, having regard to the lapse of time and the 
change of circumstances^ might not think it their duty to be as 
vehemently Royalist now as they had been in 1648, and also 
perhaps that the power of Monk, if Monk himself remained 
true, might restrain the rest. But would Monk remain true, 
or would his power avail long in restraining a Parliament the 
majority of which were Presbyterians and lloyalisls ? Not to 
speak of the varied ability and subtlety of such of the new 
Parliamentary chiefs as Annesley, Sir William Waller^ Henzil 
Holies, Ashley Cooper, and Harbottle Grimstone, what was 
to be expected from the remorseless obstinacy, the rhinoceros 
persistency, of such a Presbyterian as Prynne? How often 
liad Milton jeered at Prynne and the margins of his endless 
pamphlets! It might be of some consequence to him now to 
remember that he had done so, and had therefore this virtual 
Attorney-General of the Secluded for his personal enemy. 
Altogether, Milton’s despondenty had never yet been so deep 
as it must have been at this beginning of the last pliase 
of the long English lievolution, represented in the Parlia- 
nnmt of the Secluded Members and in Monk’s accompanying 
Dictatorship. 



CHAPTER IT. 

Third Section. 

MILTON TTIROnOH MONIc’s DICTATOR SHIP. 

FEB. 1659-60 — MAY 1660. 

FTTIST KDITION OF MTLT0N’« lUUDY AND EASY WAY TO 
ESTAJUJSIL A FUKE OOmWNWEALTTr: ACCOUNT OF TIIF 
PAMPHLET, WITH EXTRACTS : VEHEMENT REPUnLICANISM 
OF THE PAMPHLET, WITH ITS PROPHETIC W A UN I NOS : 
PECULIAR CENTRAL IDEA OF THE PAMPHLI-:T, VIZ. THE 
PROJECT OF A ORAND COUNCIL OR PARLIAMENT TO SIT 
IN I’ERPETUITY, NVITII A COUNCIL OF STATE FOR ITS 
EXECUTIVE: PASSAOES EXPOUNDINO THIS IDEA: ADDI- 
TIONAL SUOOESTION OF LOCAL AND COUNTY COHNIHLS OR 
COMMITTEES: DARING PERORATION OF THE PAMPHLET : 
MILTON'^S RECAPITULATION OF THE SUP.STANCE OF IT IN 
A SHORT PRIVATE LETTER TO MONK ENTlTIiED rilESFET 
MEANS ANE BRIEF DEUNEATION OF A FREE iM>MMON- 
WEALTJf: WIDE CIRCULATION OF MILTON'S PAMPHLET: 
THE RESPONSE BY MONK AND THE PARLIAMENT OF THE 
SECLUDED MEMBERS TN THEIR PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEXT 
FORTNIGHT : DISSOLUTION OF THE PARLIAMENT’ AFTER 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR ITS SUCCESSOR ; ROYALIST SQUH^ 
PREDICTING MILTON’S SPEEDY ACQUAINTANC E WITH THE 
hangman at TYBURN : ANOTHER SQUIB AGAINST M ILTON, 
CALLED TITE CENSURE OF TTIE ROTA FPON MR^ MlJ/ros's 
BOOK : SPECIMENS OF THIS BURLESQUE : REPUBLICAN 
appeal TO MONK, CALLED rLATN ENOLISJf : REPLY TO 
the SAME, WITH ANOTHER ATTACK ON MILTON : POPULAR 

T t 2 
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TORRENT OF ROYALISM DURING THE FORTY DAYS OF IN- 
TERVAL BETWEEN THE PARLIAMENT OF THE SECLUDED 
MEMBERS AND THE CONVENTION PARLIAMENT (MARCH 16, 

1659-60 — APRIL 25, 1660) : caution of monk and the 

COUNCIL of state : DR. MATTHEW GRIFFITH AND HIS 
ROYALIST SERMON, THK FEAR OF GOB AND THE KING : 
GRIFFITH IMPRISONED FOR HIS SERMON, BUT FORWARD 
REPUBLICANS CHECKED OR PUNISHED AT THE SAME 
TIME : NEEDHAM DISCHARGED FROM HIS EDITORSHIP 
AND MILTON FROM HIS SECRETARYSHIP : RESOLUTENESS 
OF MILTON IN HIS REPUBLICANISM: IIIS IMU EF NOTEH 
ON DR, GRIEELTU'S SERMON: SECOND EDITION OF HIS 
READY AND EEiSY KAY TO ESTABLISlf A EREE COMMON- 
V/EALTU: REMARKABLE ADDITIONS AND ENLARGEMENTS 
IN THIS EDITION: SPECIMENS OF THESE: MILTON AND 
LAMBERT THE LAST REPUBLICANS IN THE FIELD : 
ROGER Ji’ESTRANGE’s PAMPHLET AGAINST MILTON, 
CALI.ED NO BLIND GUIDES : LARGJ'^R ATTACK ON MILTON 
BY G. S., CALLED TIfE DIGNITY OF KimiSlIlP ASSERTED : 
QUOTATIONS FROM THAT BOOK: MEETING OF THE CON- 
VENTION PARLIAMENT, APRIL 25, 1660: DELIVERY BY 
GREENVILLE OF THE SIX ROYAL LETTERS FROM BREDA, 
APRIL 28 — MAY 1, AND VOTES OF BOTH HOUSES FOR THE 
RECALL OF CHARLES : INCIDENTS OF THE FOLLOWING 
WEEK : MAD IMPATIENCE OVER THE THREE KINGDOMS 
FOR THE KINOES RETURN : HE AND HIS COURT AT THE 
HAGUE, PREPARING FOR THE VOYAGE HOME : PANIC 
AMONG THE SURVIVING REGICIDES AND OTHER PROMI- 
NENT REPUBLICANS : FLIGHT OF NEEDHAM TO HOLLAND 
AND ABSCONDING OF MILTON FROM HIS HOUSE IN PETTY 
FRANCE : LAST SIGHT OF MILTON IN THAT HOUSE. 

The Parliament of the Secluded Members and Residuary 
Rumpers had been sitting for a few days, had confirmed 
Monk in the Dictatorship by formally appointing him Cap- 
tain-General and Commander-in-chief (Feb. 21), and had also 
(Feb. 22) intimated their resolution to devolve all really 
constitutional questions on a new “ full and free Parliament,” 
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when Milton did send forth the pamphlet he had written. 
It was a small quarto of eighteen pages with this title-page : 
“ T/fe Readie and Easie Way to EstahVuli a Free CoinmonweaUJi, 
and the Excellence tJierqf compar d with the inconveniences and 
dangers of readmitting kingship In this nation. The author J. 
M. . London, Printed by T, N,, and are to be sold by Livewell 
Chapman at the Crown in Popes-JIead Alley. 1660.’’ Copies 
seem to have been procurable before the end of Fel)riiaiy 
1659-60, but Thomason’s eo])y bears date “ March 3.” * That 
was the day of the order of Parliament for tlie release of the 
last remaining Scottish captives of Worcester Battle. 

The pam 2 :)hlet opens thus : — 

“ Altliougli, since the writing of this treatise, the face of things 
hath had some change, writs for new elections [by the late lvu!np| 
liave been recalled, and the members at first chosen [for the original 
Long Parliament] readmitted from exclusion to sit again in Parlia- 
ment, yet, not a little rejoicing to hear declared the resolutions of all 
those who arc now in power, jointly tending to the establishment of 
a Free Cominonwcalth, and to remove, if it bo possible, this unsound 
humour of returning to old bojubige instilled of late by some 
cunning deceivers, and nourished from bad principles atid false 
apprehensions among too many of tl\c peoi)lo, I thought best not 
to suppress what T had written, hoping it may perhaps (the Par- 
liament now sitting more full and frequent) be now much more 
useful than before : yet submitting what hath reference to the state 
of things as they then stood to ju'csent constitutions, and, so tlui 
same end be pursued, not insisting on this or that means to obtain 
it. The treatise was thus written as follows.'’ 

This is an attempt by Milton even yet to disguise liis 
despondency. Ho had written the pamtdilet while the late 
Hump was still sittings while the conjunction between them 
and Monk was unbroken, and when the last news was that 


^ 111 Wood’s Fasti (I. 485) tiie pam- 
phlet is iiientioiied as “ published in 
Feb.” The publication, 'Nve learn from 
subsequent words of Milton himself, 
was very hurried, and copies got about 
without his press-corrections. I lind 
no entry of the pamphlet in the Sta- 
tioners’ Registers.— It is particularly 
necessary to remember that this was 


but the i'iliUvn of the pamphlet. 
Another was to lollow. In all the 
e<litions of Milton’s collectf'd works, 
from that of IbllS onwards, the repniit 
is from tlie later edition, without notice 
of tlie lirst ; but I hardly know a ease 
in wliieh tlie distiiictioii between two 
editions is more important. 
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they had issued, or wore about to issue, writs for the recruit- 
ing of their body by a large number of like-minded additional 
members ; but he will assume that the pamphlet may yet 
answer its purpose, with hardly a change of phraseology. No 
longer, it is true, does the power lie with the Rump, recruited 
or unrecruitcd ; it lies now in the unex[)ected Parliament of 
the Residuary Rumpers plus Monk’s restored representatives 
of the pre-Commonwealth period of the Long Parliament. 
But he will suppose the best even after that surprise. There 
is, at any rate, a more “ full and frequent ” Parliament than 
before ; and there has been no declaration hitherto of any 
intention to subvert the Commonwealth. On the contrary, 
had not Monk, both in his speech to the Secluded ^Members 
before readmitting them, and also in his Declaration or Address 
to the Army published after their re-admission, used the 
language of a true Commonwealth’s-man, and even called 
God to witness that his only aim was God’s glory and the 
settlement of these nations upon Commonwealth foundations”? 
Had not the Secluded Members virtually made a compact with 
Monk upon these terms? Milton will not, for the present, 
suppose either Monk or the Parliament false in the main 
matter. lie will only suppose that they have perceived, with 
himself, the infatuated drift of the popular humour towards 
a restoration of Royalty, and will themselves listen, and allow 
the country to listen, to what he had written on that subject 
two or three weeks ago. 

The despondency which he disguises in the preface appears 
in the pamphlet itself. Or rather it is a despondency dashed 
with a sanguine remnant of faith that all might yet be well, 
and that the means of perpetuating a Republic, all contrary 
appearances notwithstanding, might yet be shown to be 

ready and easy.” The use of these two words in the title of 
such a pamphlet at such a time is very characteristic. It was 
the public theorist, however, that ventured on them, rather 
than the secret and real man. Throughout the pamphlet 
there is a sad and fierce undertone, as of one knowing that 
what he is prophesying as easy will never ceme to pass. 

About half of the pamphlet consists of a declamation in 
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general on the advantages of a Commonwealth Government 
over a Kingly Government, and on the dishonour, ineon- 
veniences, and dangers, to the British Islands in particular, 
if they should relapse into the one form of Government after 
having had so much prosperous experience of the other. In 
the following specimen of the declamation the reader will 
note the prophecy of actual events as far as to the Revolution 
of 1688 

“ After our liberty thus successfully fought for, gained, and many 
years possessed (except in those unhappy interruptions which God 
liath removed), ... to fall back, or rather to creep back, so poorly 
as it seems the multitude would, to their once ahiured and detested 
thraldom of kingship, not only argues a strange degenerate corrup- 
tion suddenly spread among us, fitted and j>repared for now slavery, 
but will render us a scorn and derision to all our neigli})oiirs. And 
what will they say of us but scoffingly as of that foolish builder 
mentioned by our Saviour, who began to build a tower and was not 
able to finish it: ‘Where is this goodly Tower of a Common- 
wealth, wliich the English boasted they would build to overshadow 
Kings and be another Rome in the West? The foundation indeed 
they laid gallantly; but fell into a worse confusion, not of tongues 
but of factions, than those at the Tower of Ihibcl, and have left no 
memorial of their work behind them remaining but iti the common 
laughter of Europe.’ Which must needs redound the more to our 
shame if we but look on our neighbours The United Puovinces, 
to us inferior in all outward advantages ; who, notwithstanding, in 
the midst of great difficulties, courageously, wisely, constantly, went 
through with tlicsame work, and are settled in all the happy enjoy- 
ments of a potent and flourishing Republic to this day. — Besides 
this, if we return to kingship, and soon repent (as undoubtedly 
we shall, when we begin to find the old encroachineiits coming on 
by little and little upon our consciences, which must needs proceed 
from King and Bishop united inseparably in one interest), we may 
be forced perhaps to light over again all that we have fought and 
spend over again all that we have spent, hut arc never likely to 
attain thus far as we are now advanced to the recovery of our 
freedom, never likely to have it in possession as we now have it, 
never to be vouchsafed hereafter the like mercies and signal assist- 
ance from Heaven in our cause, if by our ingrateful backsliding 
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we make these fruitless to ourselves, all His gracious condescensions 
and answers to our once importuning prayers against the tyranny 
which we then groaned under to become now of no effect, by return- 
ing of our own foolish accord, nay running headlong again witli full 
stream wilfully and obstinately, into the same bondage: making 
vain and viler than dirt the blood of so many thousand faithful and 
valiant Englishmen, who left us in this liberty bought with their lives; 
losing by a strange after-game of folly all the battles we have won, 
all the treasure wc have spent (not that corruptible treasure only, 
but that far more precious one of all our late miraculous deliver- 
ances), and most pitifully depriving ourselves the instant fruition 
of that t^rce Government which we have so dearly purchased, — a 
Free Commonwealth : not only held by wisest men in all ages the 
noldest, the manliest, the ecpialest, the justest Government, the 
most agreeable to all due liberty, and proportioned c(puilily both 
human, civil, and Christian, most cherishing to virtue and true 
religion, but also, (1 may say it with greatest probability) plainly 
commended or rather enjoined by our Saviour Himself to all 
Christians, not without remarkable disallowance and the brand of 
Genlilism upon Kingship [quotation here of Luke XXII. 25, 26] ' 
. . . And wliat Government comes nearer to this precept of Ghrist 
than a Free Commonwealth. ? AVherein they who are greatest are 
perpetual servants and drudges to the public at their own costs and 
charges, — neglect their own affairs, yet are not elevated above their 
brethren, — live soberly in their Axmilics, walk the streets as other 
men, maybe spoken to freely, familiarly, friendly, Avithout adoration : 
whereas a King mu.st be adored like a demigod, with a dissolute and 
haiiglity Court about him, of vast expense and luxury, masques and 
revels, to the debauching of our prime gentry both male and female, 
— nor at his oavii cost, hut on the public revenue, — and all tliis to 
do notbing hut bestow the eating and drinking of excessive dainties, 
to sot a pompous face upon the superficial actings of State, to pageant 
himself up and down in progress among the perpetual bowings and 
cringings of an abject people.” 

Having* thus expressed his belief that “ a Free Common- 
wealth, without Single Person or House of Lords, is by far the 
best government, j/* it cati he hacl^^ Milton glances at the 

1 This is one of Milton’s very long think, the glow and rapidity of the 

sentences j and the length shows, I dictation. 
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objection that recent experience in En^^land lias shown snch 
g^overnment to be practically unattainable, lie denies this, 
allei^ing* that all disappointment hitlnn-to . “ may be ascribed 
“ with most reason to the frequent disturbances, interrup- 
“tions, and dissolutions which the Pailiament hath had, 
partly from the impatient or disafPccti^d peo])l(*, jmrtly irotn 
some ambitious leaders in the Army”; and he declares that 
the present time is peculiarly favourable for one more vigor- 
ous cilbrt. “ Now is the opportunity, now the very season, 
wherein we may obtain a Free Commonwealth, and establish 
“ it for ever in the land without dilhcully or much d(‘hiy.” He 
had written this when the Rump was sitting, and when he had 
in view the new elections that were to recruit that “ small re- 
inainder of those faithful worthies who at first li-e(‘d us from 
“tyranny and have continued ever since tlirougli all changes 
“constant to their trust”; but he lets it stand now, as not 
inapplicable to the new condition of things brought in by the 
sudden mixture of the Secluded with tlu' Iiumpers. The 
“ Rcadf/ and EaH// however, has still to be explained ; 

and to that he proceeds. 

The central idea of the pamphlet, and practi(*ally its back- 
bone, is One and (he same Parliaweut in Perjxdnif/j or Memljet'’- 
ship for Life. This may be a surprise, not only to those who, 
knowing that ]\Tiltoii was a. Republican, com.-eivc him there- 
fore to have held necessarily the exact modern theory of 
Re])resentative Government, but also to those who understand 
Milton better, and who may remember at this point his 
somewhat contemptuous estimates on previous occasions of 
the value of the bodies called Parliaments. If tliose pre- 
vious passages of his writings arc studied, however, it will be 
found that he is not now so inconsistent as ho looks. He had 
always thought a broad general council ol* fit men in the 
centre of a nation the essential of good gov(U-nmcnt; and his 
chief recommendation to Cromwell, even when approving of 
his exceptional Sovereignty, had been that he should keep 
round him such a general Council. Further, it will be found 
that permanence (f the same men at the centre of affaus had 
always been his implied ideal, whether permanence of an 
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exceptional Single-Person sovereignty surrounded by a Council^ 
or permanence of a Council without a Single-Person sove- 
reignty. Ills real objection to so-called Parliaments, it will 
be found, lay in the association with them of the ideas of 
shiftingness, interruptedness, successiveness^ the turmoil and 
debauchery of successive general elections. So possessed was 
he with the notion of permanence of tenure as desirable in 
the governing agency, whatever it might be, that he had 
even modified the notion, as we have seen, to suit the 
anomalous conditions of that stage of the Anarchy which we 
have called the Wallingford- House Interruption. He had 
recommended then the experiment of a duality of life-aristo- 
cracies, one civil and the other military. And now, the turn 
of circumstances and of his speculations shutting him up once 
more to a single Civil Parliament of the ordinary size and 
kind, he will insist on the quality of permanence or per- 
petuity as that which alone will make it answer the purpose. 
But, the very name “ Parliament ” having been vitiated so as 
to make a permanent Parliament a difficult conception for 
most people, he would rather get rid of the name altogether, 
and call the central governing body simply The General or 
Grand Council of the Nation. 

All this appears in Milton’s own words, as follows : — 

“ The ground and basis of every just and free Government (since 
men have smarted so oft for committing all to one person) is 
a General Council oe arlest men, chosen by the people to 
consult of public affairs from time to time for the common good. 
This Grand Council must have the forces by sea and land in their 
power, must raise and manage the public revenue, make laws as 
need reejuires, treat of commerce, peace, or war, with foreign 
nations ; and, for the carrying on some particular affairs of State 
with more secrecy and expedition, must elect, as they have already, 
out of their own number and others, a Co^lncil of State, And, 
although it may seem strange at first hearing, by reason that men’s 
minds are prepossessed with the conceit of successive Parliaments, 
I affirm that the Grand or General Council, being well chosen, 
should sit perpetual : for so their business is, and they will become 
thereby skilfullest, best acquainted with the people, and the people 
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with them. The Ship of the Commonwealth is always under sail : 
they sit at the stern ; and, if tliey steer well, what need is there to 
change them, it being rather dangerous ? Add to this tliat the CiiAND 
Council is both foundation and main pillar of the whole State, and 
to move pillars and foundations, unless they be faulty, cannot be 
safe for the building. I see not therefore how we can be advaiitagetl 
by successive Parliaments, but that they are much likelier continually 
to unsettle rather than to settle a free Governmeut, to breed commo- 
tions, changes, novelties, and uncertainties, and servo only to satisfy 
the ambition of such men as think themselves injured and cannot stay 
till they be orderly chosen to have their part in the Government, If 
the ambition of such be at all to be regarded, tlic best expedient will 
be, and with least danger, that every two or three years a liundrcd 
or some such number may go out by lot or suflragc of the rest, and 
the like number be chosen in their places (which hath been already 
tliought on here, and done in other Commonwealths) ; but in my 
opinion better nothing moved, unless by death or just accusation. 
. . . [Farther argument for the permanence of the Supremo 

Governing Body, with illustrations from the Sanhedrim of the 
Jews, the Areopagus of Athens, the Benates of Lacedsemon and 
Home, the full Venetian Senate, and the States-General of the 
United Provinces]. 1 know not therefore what should be peculiar in 
England to make successive Parliaments thought satest, or con- 
venient here more than in all other nations, unless it be the fickle- 
ness which is attributed to us as we are Islaii<lers. But good 
education and acquisitc wisdom ought to correct the fluxiblc fault, 
if any such be, of our watery situation. I suppose therefore that 
the people, well weighing these things, would have no cause to fear 
or murmur, though the Parliament, abolishing that name, as origin- 
ally signifying but thc^jctr^cy of our Commons with their Norman 
King when he pleased to call them, should perpetuate tlnunsclves, 
if their ends be faithful and for a free Commonwealth, under the 
name of a Grand or General Council : nay, till this be done, I 
am iu doubt whether our State will be ever certainly and thoroughly 
settled. . . . The Grand Council being thus firmly constituted 
to perpetuity, and still upon the death or default of any Tiiember 
supplied and kept in full number, there can be no cause alleged 
why peace, justice, plentiful trade, and all prosperity, should not 
thereuj)on ensue throughout the whole land, with as much assur- 
ance as can be of human things that they shall so continue (it God 
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favour us and our wilful sins provoke Him not) even to the coming 
of our true and rightful and only to be expected King, only worthy 
as lie is our only Saviour, the Messiah, the Christ, the only heir of 
his Eternal Father, the only by Him anointed and ordained, since 
the work of our redemption finished. Universal ] jord of all man- 
kind. The way propounded is plain, easy, and open before us, 
without intricacies, without the mixture of inconveniences, or any 
considerable objection to be made, as by some frivolously, that it is 
not practicable. And this facility we shall have above our next 
neighbouring Commonwealth (if we can keep us from the fond 
conceit of sometliing like a Duke of Venice, put lately into many 
men’s heads by some one or other subtly driving on, under that 
pretty notion, his own ambitious ends to a crown), ^ that our liberty 
shall not be hampered or hovered over by any engagement to such 
a potent family as the Ifoiise of Nassau, of whom to stand in per- 
petual doubt and suspicion, but wc shall live the clearest and 
absolutest free nation in the world.*' 

In effoot, therefore, Milton^s Ready and Ra.v/ Way, recom- 
mended to tlie mixed Parliament of llesiduary lliimpcrs and 
their reseated Presbyterian half-brothers of March 1659-60^ is 
that this Parliament, nailing* the Republican flag to the mast, 
should make itself, or some enlargement of itself, the per- 
petual supreme power under the name of The Grand Council 
OF THE Commonwealth, appointing a smaller Council of Stafe^ 
as heretofore, to be the working executive, but plainly inti- 
mating to the people that there arc to be no more general 
Parliamentary elections, but only elections to vacancies as 
they may occur in the Grand Council by death or mis- 
demeanour. He is himself against the adoption of Harring- 
ton’s principle of rotation to any extent whatever; but, if 
it would reconcile people to his scheme, he would concede 
rotation so far as to let a portion of the Grand Council go 
out every second or third year to admit new men. 

While expounding his main idea, Milton had intimated 
that he had another suggestion in reserve, which might help 
to reconcile reasonable men of democratic prepossessions to 
the seeming novelty of an irremovable apparatus of Govern- 


1 The allusion here is vague. 
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ment at the centre. This suggestion he brings forward near 
the end of the pamphlet, lie arrives at it in the course of a 
demonstration in farther detail of certain superiorities of Cenn- 
mon wealth government over Regal. “The whole freedom of 
man,” he says, “ consists either in Spiritual or Civil Liberty.” 
Glancing first at Spiidtual Liberty, he contents himself with 
a general statement of the principle of Liberty of Conscience, 
as implying the absolute and unimpeded right of every in- 
dividual Christian to interpret the Scripture for himself and 
give utterance and effect to his conclusions ; and, though he 
does not conceal that in his own opinion such Liberty of Con- 
science cannot be eomj)lete without Church-diseslablishrnent, 
he does not press that for the present. Enough that Liberty 
of Conscience, according to any endurable definition of it, is 
more safe in a llepublic than in a Kingdom, — which, by 
various instances from history, he maintains to be* a Aict. 
Then, corning to Civil Liberty, he propounds his reserved 
suggestion, or the second real novelty of his pam})hlet, 
thus : — 

“ The other part of our freedom consists in tlio civil r ights and 
advancements of every ircrsoii according to his merit: the enjoy- 
ment of those never more certain, and the access to these never 
more open, than in a tree Comnionwcalth, And both in my opinion 
may be host and soonest obtained if every county in the land were 
made a Little Commonwealth^ and their chief town a Ctty if it be 
not so called already; whei'c the nobility and chief gentry may 
^ build houses or palaces befitting their (piality, may hear part in tlio 
[district or city] govei*iiment, make their own judicial laws, and 
execute them by their own elected judicatures, without appeal, in 
all things of Civil Government between man and man. So tJioy 
shall have justice in their own hands, and none to hhmo but them- 
selves if it be not well administered. In these employni(*nts they 
may exercise and fit themselves till their lot fall to be clioscii into 
The Grand Council, according as their Avorth and merit sliall be 
taken notice of by the people. As for controversies tliat may 
happen between men of several counties, they may lejiair, as they 
now do, to the Capital City. They sliould have here also [i. e. in 
their own Cities and Counties] schools and academies at their own 
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choice, wherein their children may be bred up in their own sight 
to all learning and noble education, not in grammar only, but in all 
liberal arts and exercises.’* 

This is what would now be called a scheme of DecentraU 
izaiion or Sf/stematic Local Government, The counties, with 
their chief cities, should be so many little independent com- 
munities, each with its legislative council, its law-courts, and 
its other institutions, employing and tasking the political 
energies and abilities of the citizens or inhabitants of the 
district. While this would be advantageous in itself, inas- 
much as it would stimulate mental activity and social im- 
provement everywhere, and would relieve the Grand Central 
Council of much work more properly appertaining to munici- 
palities, it would doubtless reconcile many to the existence of 
such a Grand Central Council in perpetuity. Energetic 
and ambitious spirits would have scope and tniining in their 
own cities and neighbourhoods, and the hope of being elected 
to the (ventral GoA^ernment when there should bo a vacancy 
there would be a fine incitement to the best lo qualify them- 
selves to the utmost for national statesmanship. 

The following is the closing passage of the whole 
pamphlet : — 

AVith all hazard I have A^eiiturcd Avliat I thought my duty, to 
speak in season and to forewarn my country in time ; wherein 
I doubt not but there be many wise men in all places and degrees, 
but am sorry the effects of wisdom are so little seen among us. 
Many circumstances and particulars I could have added in those 
things whereof I have spoken ; but a few main matters now put 
speedily into execution will suffice to recover us and set all right. 
And there will want at no time who are good at circumstances ; 
but men who set their minds on main matters and sufficiently urge 
them iu these most difficult times I find not many. What I ham 
spoken is the language of the Good Old Cause : if it seem strange 
to any, it will not seem more strange, I hope, than convincing to 
backsliders. Thus much I should j)erbaps have said though I were 
sure I should have spoken only to trees and stones, and had none 
to cry to but, with the Prophet, 0 Earth, Earth, Earth, to tell the 
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very soil itself what God hath determined of Coniah and his seed 
for ever. But I trust I shall have spoken persuasion to ahnudiince 
of sciisible and ingenuous men, — to some pcrliaps whom God may 
raise of these stones to become Children of Liberty, and may 
enable and unite in their noble resolutions to give a stay to these 
our ruinous proceedings and to this general defection of the mis- 
guided and abused multitude.” 

To understand fully the tremendous daring of this perora- 
tion, one must turn to the passage of Hebrew prophecy 
which it cites and applies to Charles Stuart. It is Jeremiah 
XXn. 24-30, where woe is denounced u[)on Coniah, .Tt^eoniali, 
or Jehoiachin, the worthless King of Judah, no better than 
his father Jehoiakim : — “As I live, saith the Lord, tliough 
“Coniah, tlie son of Jehoiakim, King of Judah, were the 
“ signet upon my right liand, yet would I ])lucdv: thee thenc(\ 
“ And I will give thee into the baud of thorn tliat seek ihy 
“life, and into tlie hand of them whose face thou fearest, ov(‘n 
“into the hand of Ne])uehadrezzar King of Jhibylon, and 
“ into the hand of the Chaldeans. And J will cast thee out., 
“ and thy mother that ])arc iliee, into another eoiintry, wliorti 
“ ye were not born; and there shall ye die. But to the land 
“ whereunto they desire to return, thither shall they not 
“return. Is this man Coniah a des]>ised hrokem idol? is ht^ 
“ a vessel wherein is no pleasure ? Wlierefore are they east 
“ out, he and liis seed, and arc east into a land which tiny 
“know not? O Earth, Earth, Earth, hoar the word of the 
“Lord. Thus saith the Lord : Write ye this man childless, 

“ a man that shall not prosper in his days ; for no man of his 
“ seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David and 
“ ruling any more in Judah.” 

A curious supplement to Milton’s Readj and TJa^y/ IFaj/ to 
esiahVish a Free Commomvealth exists in the shape of a private 
letter which he addressed to General Monk. It was not j)ub- 
lished at the time, and bears no date, but must liavc been 
written immediately after the publication of the pamphlet, 
while the Parliament of the Secluded Members and Residuary 
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Rumpers was still sitting. Milton, it would seem, had sent 
Monk a copy of the pamphlet ; and this private letter is 
nothing but a brief summary of the suggestions of the pam- 
phlet for the General’s easier reading, should he think fit. It 
is entitled, in our present copies, “ The Present Means and llrief 
Delineation of a Free Gommonwealih^ easy to he put in ^yraciice 
and without delay: In a Letter to General MonkP^ The 
whole consists of less than three of the present pages. Re- 
lieving that all endeavours must now be used “ that the 
ensuing election be of such as are already firm or inclinable 
to constitute a Free Commonwealth,” Milton appeals to Monk 
to be himself the man to lead in these endeavours. “ The 
“ speediest way,” he says, “ will be to call up forthwith [to 
“ London] the chief gentlemen out of every county, [and] to 
“ lay before tlicm (as your Excellency hath already, botli in 
“your jmblished Letters to the Army and your Declaration 
“ recited to the Members of Parliament), the danger and con- 
“ fusion of readmitting kingship in this land.” Then let the 
gentlemen so charged return at once to their counties, and 
elect or cause to be elected, by such at least of the people as 
are riglitly qualified,” a Standing Council in every city and 
great town, all great towns henceforth to be called Cities. 
Let it be understood that these councils are to be permanent 
seats of district and local judicature and of political delibera- 
tion; but, while setting up such councils, let the gentlemen 
also see to the election of “ the usual number of ablest 
“knights and burgesses, engaged for a Commonwealth, to 
“ make up the Parliament, or, as it will from henceforth be 
“ better called, The Grand or General Council oe the 
“ Nation.” The local or city councils having meanwhile 
been set up, and it having been intimated that on great 
occasions their assent will be required to measures proposed 
by the Grand Council of the nation, Milton does not antici- 
pate that there will be much opposition “ though this Grand 


1 '' Puhlighed from the Manuscript ” 
is the addition in all oiir present re- 
prints. In other words, this Letter to 
Monk, together with the previous Letter 
to a Friend concerning the Itujptures of 


the Commonwealth^ came into Toland’s 
hands in the manner described in Note 
p. G17, and was also given by 'I'oland 
for use in the 1698 edition of Milton’s 
l*rose Works. 
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“ Council be perpetual, as in that book [his pamphlet] I 
“ proved would be best and most conformable to best ex- 
“ arnples ’’ ; but, should there be opposition, “ tlie known expe- 
dient may at length bo used of a partial rotaiionr This 
is all that Milton has to say, with one exception : — If these 
“ gentlemen convocated refuse these lair and noble offers of 
“ immediate liberty and happy condition, no doubt there be 
“ enough in every county who will thankfully accept them, 
“your Excellency once more declaring publicly this to be 
“your mind, and having a faithful veteran Army so ready 

“ and glad to assist you in the prosecution thereof/’ What 

Monk thought of Mr. Milton^s Letter, it he ever took the 
trouble to read it, may be easily guessed. It was at tliis time 
that he was so often drunk or nearly so at the dinners 
given in the City, and that Sir John Greenville, on the part 
of Charles, was watching for an interview with liim at 
St. James’s, 

• 

Not one of Milton’s pamphlets had a larger immediate 
circulation or provoked a more rapid fury of criticism than 
his Ready and Easy lEay to esfahlisk a Free Commomrealtk. 

Erom the Parliament indeed the response was only indirect; 
but every atom of such indirect response was a dead and con- 
temptuous negative. Though, when Milton published the 
pamphlet, he was entitled to assume that the compact be- 
tween Monk and the Secluded Members whom he had restored 
guaranteed a continuance of tlie Commonwealth form of 
Government, the entire tenor of their proceedings during the 
five-and-twenty days to which they confined their sittings 
(Eeb. 21 — March 16, 1659-60) was such as to undeceive 
him and others on that point, and to show that, though they 
abstained from abolishing the Commonwealth thcinselvcs, 
they meant to leave the succeeding full and free Parliament 
they had called at perfect liberty to do so. No otJier con- 
struction could be put upon their votes even in ecclesiastical 
Tnatters. Hardly was Milton’s pamphlet out when he knew 
that they had voted the revival of the Westminster Assembly s 
Confession of Faith as the standard of doctrine in the National 

VOL. v. 
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Church (March 2), and the revival of the Solemn League 
and Covenant as a document of perpetual national obligation 
(March 5). Then followed (March 14) their vote for mapping 
out all England and Wales according to the strict pattern 
of the Scottish Presbyterian organization. But, that there 
might be no mistake, their votes predetermining the compo- 
sition of the coming Parliament were also in the direction of 
the admission of Royalists and the exclusion of those that 
could be called Fanatics for the Republic. The engagement 
to be faithful to the Commonwealth without King or House 
of Lords was annulled (March 13); the clauses disqualifying 
even the active and conspicuous Royalists of the Civil Wars 
were far from stringent; and the very act by which the 
House dissolved itself contained a ])roviso saving the legal 
and constitutional rights of the old House of Lords and 
pointing to the restitution of the Peerage. How signilicant 
also that scene in the House on the last day of their sittings, 
Friday, March 16, when Mr. Crewe moved Ibi* a vote of 
execration on the Regicides, and poor Thomas Scott, standing 
up on the lloor, and reckless though the words should s('al 
his doom, declared himself to be one of the blood-stained 
band and claimed the fact as his highest earthly honour! 
What Scott did that day in the House Milton had done even 
more publicly a fortnight before in the daring ])eroratiou of 
his pamphlet. From March 16, 1659-60, Milton and Scott, 
whoever else, might regard themselves as in the list for the 
future hangman. 

In the list for the future hangman ! It is a strong ex- 
pression, but true historically to the very letter. Read the 
following from a scurrilous pamphlet, of six pages in shabby 
print, called The Character of the Rump^ which was out in 
London on Saturday the 17th of March, the day after the 
dissolution of the Parliament : — 

“ An ingenious person hath observed that Scott is the Rump's 
man Thomas ; and they might liave said to him, when he was so 
busy with the Geiicral, 

Peace, for the Lord’s sake, Thomas! lest Monk take us, 

And drag us out, as Hercules did Cacus, 
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But John Milton is thoir goose-quill champion; who had need of 
a help-meet to establish anytliing, for lie lias a ram’s head and is 
good only at battei ies, — an old heretic both in religion and man- 
ners, that by his will would shako off bis governors as he doth his 
wives, four in a fortnight. The sunbeams of bis scandalous pa})ers 
against the late King’s Book is the parent that begot his late 
New Commonwealth ; and, because he, like a parasite as he is, by 
flattering the then tyrannical power, hath run himself into the 
briars, the man will be angVy if the rest of the nation will not liear 
him company, and suffer themselves to be decoyed into the same 
condition, lie is so much an enemy to usual practices that I 
believe, when he is condemned to travel to Tyburn in a cart, he 
will petition for the favour to be the first man that ever was driven 
thither in a wheelbarrow. And now, John, yon must stand close 
and draw in your elbows [the fancy is of IMilton standing on the 
scaffold pinioned], that Needham, the Commonwealth didapjier, 
may have room to stand beside you ... He | Needham] was one 
of the s[)okes of Harrington’s Bota, till he was tnrn(*d out for 
cracking. As for Harrington, he's but a demi-semi in the llum])’s 
music, and should be good at tin' cymbal ; for he is all for wheeling 
instruments, and, having a good inventioJi, may in time fiJid out 
the way to make a concert of grindstones.” ^ 

Such was the popular verdict, in IMarcdi 1660, on Milton and 
his last pamphlet, and all bis deserts and aeconi])! i si un cuts in 
the world he bad lived in for one-and-fil'ty years. jMore of the 
like may be found on search; but 1 will pass to one retort on 
bis Ilcad^ and Earn/ a//, of somewhat higher literary fpiality 
than the last, and wliieli retains a certain celebrity yet. 

It appeared on March 30, as a small quarto of sixteen 
pages, with this title: The Censnre of the Not a upon Mr, 
*Md toils Mooli y entituled ^ The Ixcady and Easie ltd// to Establish 
(t Eree Coinnwnwcatth,^ ” On the title-page is the imprint, 
^'‘London, Erinted hjj Paul Gidd//^ Printer to the Eota^ at the 
sign of the Windmill in Turne-againe Jjane, 16G0,” and also a 
professed extract from the minutes of the Rota Club, “ J)/e 
Lunre 26 Mariii 1660,” certified by ^'‘Trundle It hdder^ Clerk 
to the liotaf authorizing and ordering INfr. Harrington, as 
Chairman of the Club, to draw up and publish a narrative of 
that day’s debate of the Club over IMr. ]Milton s pamphlet, 

' Pamphlet, of title and date given, in the Thomason Collection. I have mended 
the pointing, hut nothing else. 
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and to transmit a copy of the same to Mr. Milton. The 
thing, though it has been mistaken by careless people as 
actually a production of Harrington’s, is in reality a clever 
burlesque by some Royalist, in which, under the guise of* an 
imaginary debate in the Rota over Milton^s pamphlet, Milton 
and the Rota-men are turned into ridicule together. The 
mock-names on the title-page {Paul Giddy^ Trundle Wheeler^ 
are part of the burlesque; and it is well kept up in the 
tract itself, which takes the form of a letter gravely addressed 
to Milton and signed with HaiTington\s initials, “ 7/.”^ 
Mr. Harrington is supposed to begin by expressing his 
regret to Mr. Milton that his duty obliges him to make so 
unsatisfactory a report as to the reception of Mr. Milton’s 
last pamphlet by the Club. “ For, whereas it is our usual 
custom to dispute everything, how plain or obscure soever, 
by knocking argument against argument, and tilting at one 
another with our heads (as rams fight) till we are out of 
“ breath, and then refer it to our wooden oracle, the lk)x, and 
‘‘ seldom anything, how slight soever, hath appeared without 
some person or other to defend it, I must coni'ess I never 
saw bowling-stones run so unluckily against any boy, when 
“ his hand has been out, as the ballots did against you when 
anything was put to the question from the beginning of 
your book to the end.” First, one gentleman had objected 
to the very name of the book, IVie Ready and Easy fPay, &c,, 


^ The Roin, Clnh, as wo already know 
(ante p. hfjf)), can have Ijad no meeting 
on the day supposed in the biirlcs(pie, 
having disappeared, with all ita appur- 
tenances, ballot-box included, at or im- 
mediately alter the swamping of the 
old Rump by the readinission of the 
secluded members. 'Phe last glimpses 
we have of it are these from Pepya’s 
Diary : -./an. 10, 1659-60. “To the 
“ Coifee-house, where were a great con- 
“lluence of g(*ntlemen : viz. Mr. ITar- 
“rington, Poiilteney (chairman). Gold, 
“Dr. Petty, &c. ; where admirable dis- 
“ course till 9 at night.” — Jan. 17. “I 
“went to the Coilee Club, and heard 
“ very good discourse. It was in answer 
“ to Mr. Harrington’s answer, who said 
“ that the state of the Roman govern- 
“ment was not a settled government, 
“^and so it was no wonder that the 


balance of property was in one liand 
'and the command in anotlier, it being 
■' therefore always in a posture of war ; 
■'but it was carried by ballot that it 
'was a steady government, thougli it is 
''true by tlie voices it hatl been carried 
■'before that it was an unsteady goveni- 
■'nient: solo-morrow it is to be proved 
■' by the opponents that the balance lay 
■'in one hand and the government in 
'another.” — Feb. 20 (day before Resti- 
tution of the Secluded). “ T to iho 
■' Coffee-house, where I heard Mr. Har- 
* rington and my Lord Dorset and 
another Lord talking of getting 
'.another place [for the Club meetings] 
" at the Cockpit, and tlicy did believe 
“it would come to something.” Had 
there been an express order for closing 
the Club? 
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and bad remarked that Mr. Milton was generally nnlueky in 
his titles to his pam])hlets, most ol* them having been absurd 
or lantastic. A second gentleman had been even more im- 
polite. ‘‘ lie wondered yon did not give over writing, since 
“ you have always done it to little or no purpose; for, though 
“ you have scribbled your eyes out, your works have never 
“ l)een printed but for the company of cliandlers and tobac(‘o- 
‘‘ men, wlio are your stationers, and the only men tliat vend 
“ your labours. lie said that he himself reprieved the whole 

.Defence of the Veople of Knf and for a groat, . . . though it 
“ cost you much oil and labour and the Hump .£ 300 a year.” 
Then a third gentleman, a member of the Long llolx*, had 
been very severe and sarcastic on Mr. Milton’s knowledge of 
Law ; and a fourth, who had travelled much abroad, had 
followed with an equally severe criticism on Mr. ]\]ilton’s 
knowledge of European history. This last speaker was 
beginning to be l)rosy, when fortunately vsome one earne into 
the Club with news that Sir Arthur Ilasilrig, “ the Hrutus of 
our Republic,” had been nearly torn in pieces by a rabble of 
boys in Westminster Hall, just outside the (Mub, and had 
saved himself by taking to his heels. The laughtt^r oven* this 
made the last gentleman forget what ho was saying; which 
gave opportunity to a fifth gentleman to rise and discourse at 
some length on the sophistical and abominable character ot 
Mr. Milton’s Political Philosophy: — 

“He was of opinion that you did not believe yoursell, nor 
those reasons you give in defcnco ot Commonwealth, but that 
you are swayed by soinctliing else, as either hy a stork-like fate (as 
a modern Protcctor-Poot calls it, heeaine that fowl is oh^cM ved to 
live nowhere hut in Commonwealths), or hocau'JC you have unad- 
visedly sciihbled yourself obnoxious, or else you feai’ Midi aduiii*ablo 
eloqu(?nce as yours would be tlirown away undei’ a Monjn tjli v. . • • 
All your politics arc derived from the works of ])< rlaiiners, with 
which sort of writers the ancient Commonwealths had the forluiio 
to abound ... All which you have outgone (according to 
talent) in their several ways : for you have done }'our feehle 
endeavour to rob the Church, of the little whicli the rapine o t le 
most sacrilegious persons hath left, in your learned ^^ol v ‘*^**^^ 
Tithes; you have slandered the dead worse tliaii envy itse , am 
thrown your dirty outrage on tlie'nicmoiy ot a inurdcicd mice, as 
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if tlic Hangman were but your usher. These have been the 
attempts of your stiff formal elocpiciice, which you arm accordingly 
with anything tliat lies in your way, right or wrong, — not only 
begging but stealing (questions, and taking evcrytliing for granted 
that will serve your turn. For you arc not ashamed to i^ob 
O. Cromwell himself, and make use of his canting assurances from 
Heaven and answering condescensions : the most impious Maho- 
metan doctrine that ever was vented among Christians.” . . . 

This speaker having* ended witli a comment on Mr. Milton’s 
remark that Christ himself had put “the brand ofCentilism” 
upon Kingship, “ a young gentleman made answer that your 
“ writings arc best interpreted by themselves, and tliat he 
“ remembered, in that book wherein you fight with the 
“ King’s Pieturc, you call Sir Philip Sidney^s Princess Pamela, 
“ who \vas born and bred of Christian parents in Ihigland, 
“ * a heathen woman,’ and therefore he thought that by 
Ileat/ienis/i you meant Eufjlhhy and that in calling King- 
“ ship heathenish you inferred it was the only proper and 
“ natural government of the English nation, as it hath been 
“ proved in all ages. To which another objected that such 
“ a sense was quite contrary to your purpose ; to which he 
“ immediately replied that it was no new thing with you to 
“ write that which is as well against as for your purpose. 
“ After much debate, they agreed to put it to the ballot ; and 
“ the young gentleman carried it without contradiction.” 
Then another critic fell foul of Mr. Milton’s Divinity and 
Church-notions, — one of which, he sald_, was “that the Church 
“ of Christ ought to have no head upon earth, but the monster 
“ of many heads, the multitude,” and another “ that any man 
“ may turn away his wife, and take another as oft as he 
“ pleases ” : to which last accusation is added the comment, 
“ As you have most learnedly proved upon the fiddle [7Wm- 
“ rhordoii]^ and practised in your life and conversation ; for 
“ which you have achieved the honour to be styled the founder 
“of a sect.” The audience by this time becoming weary, “ a 
“ worthy knight of this Assembly stood up and said that, if 
“ we meant to examine all the particular fallacies and flaws in 
“ your writing, we should never have done; he would therefore, 
“ with leave, deliver his judgmtjnt upon the whole : which in 
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“ brief was this : — That it is all windy foppery from the hcgin- 
“ ning* to the end, written to the elevation of that ral)])lo and 

meant to cheat the ignorant ; that you fight alway s with 

the flat of your hand like a rhetorician, and never contract 
“the logical fist; that you trade altogether In imiversaLs, the 
“ region of deceits and fallacy, but never come so near particu- 
“lars as to let us know which among divers things of the 
“ same kind you would be at . . . Besides this, as all your 
“ politics reach but the outside and circumstances of things, 

and never touch at realities, so you are very solicitous about 
“ words^ as if they were charms, or had more in them than 
“ what they signify ; for no conjuror’s devil is more concerned 
“ in a spell than you arc in a mere word.” This last speaker 
having moved that Mr. Harrington himself, in conclusion, 
should deliver his opinion on Mr. Milton’s book, the result 
was as follows : — 

“Tknew not (though unwilling) how to avoid it; and therefore 
I told them, as briefly as I could, that that whicli J. disliked most in 
your treatise was that there is not one word of The iUtiance oj 
Property^ nor the Ayranmi, nor Rotation., iu it iron) the beginning 
to tlie end : without which (together with a Lord A rrhon) 1 thought 
I had sufficiently demonstratcHi, not only iu my wiitings hut public 
exercises in that coffee-house, that tlierc is no ]H)ssihlc foundation 
of a free Commonwealth. To the first and second ot tli(‘sc, — that 
is, the JLf lance and the Ay rari an , — ^}'ou made no ohj(‘ction; and 
therefore I should not need to make any answer. But lor fln^ thiid, 
— I jucan Rotation , — whieli you imjdicitly reject iu your design to 
perpefuafe the ])resent members, 1 shall only add this to wliat 1 
have already said and written on tliat s\d)ject : Tliat a (kuumou- 
wealth is like a great top, that must he kept u]) by being w}ii[it 
round, and liekl in pcipetual circulation ; tor, il you diseontinne 
the rotation, and suftbr the Senate to settle and stand still, d(»wn it 
falls immediately. And, if you had studied this point as caj olnlly 
as I have done, you could not l)ut know there is no sm li way under 
Heaven of disposing tlie vicissitudes of eoinmaiid and olx'dieiieo, 
and of distributing equal right and liberty ainojig all men, as this 

of Wheelinyr . . 

How notoriously Milton, had flashed fortli as the cliief 
militant Republican of the crisis, how universally he had 

> Tlim-o is a reprint of this ,mhli. al ion from Iho 'I’hoimison copy .,f 

of the Rota in the FIarlt*ina Miscellany the original. 

(IV. 179—180). I take the date of 
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drawn upon himself in that character the eyes of the Royal- 
ists and become the target for their bitterest shafts^ may 
appear from yet another probing among the contemporary 

London pamphlets. Perhaps the last formal and collective 

aj^pcal on behalf of the Republic to Monk and the others in 
j)ower was a small tract which appeared in the end of March, 
with this title : — Plain English to his Excellencic the Lonh 
General Monk and the Officers of his Armg: or a Word in 
Season, not onelg to them, hut to all impartial Engllshmeu. To 
which is added a Declaration of the Parliament in the year 
1647, setting forth the grounds and reasons why they resolved 
to make no farther Address or Application to the King, Printed 
at Ijondon in the year 1660. The first part of the tract con- 
sists of eight pages addressed to Monk, in the form of a letter 
dated “ March 22,” by some persons who do not give their 
names, but sign themselves “your Excellency’s most faithful 
friends and servants in the common cause”; after which, in 
smaller type, comes a reprint of the lamous reasons of the 
Long Parliament for their total rupture with Charles I. in 
January 1647-8 (Vol. III. pp. 584-585). The letter begins 
thus : — “ My Lord and Gentlemen, — It is written The prudent 
shall keep silence in the evil time ; and ’tis like we also might 
“ hold our peace, but that we fear a knife is at the very throat 
“ not only of our and your liberties, but of our persons also. 
“ In this condition w^c hope it will be no otfence if we cry out 
“ to you for help, — you that, through God’s goodness, have 
“ helped us so often, and strenuously maintained the same 
“ cause with us against the return of that family which pre- 
“ tends to the Government of these nations. . . We cannot 
“ yet be persuaded, though our fears and jealousies are strong 
“ and the grounds of them many, that you can so lull asleep 
“ your consciences, or forget the public interests and your 
“ own, as to be returning back with the multitude to Egypt, 
“ or that you should with them be hankering after the leeks 
“ and onions of our old bondage.'’ There follows an earnest 
invective against the Stuarts ; but the tone of respectfulness 
to Monk is kept up studiously throughout. There is no sign 
of Milton in the language^ and one guesses on the whole 
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that the tract was a concoction of a few of the City llepub- 
licans, with Barebone among^ them, meeting* privately perhaps 
ill the back-parlour of the Republican bookseller who V(ui- 
tured the publication anonymously; but it is possible that 
Milton may have been consulted, or at least have been cog- 
nisant of the affair. Tfie reprinting of the reasons of the 
Long Parliament for their No-Address Resoluiions of January 
1647-8 was an excellent idea, inasmuch as it rinninded ])eo[)le 
of that disgust with Charles I., that impossibility of dealing 
with liim even in his captive condition, which had driven 
the Parliamentarians to the theory of a Republic a year ]>efore 
the lte])ublic had been actually founded ; and this feature of 

the tract may liave sctmied good to Milton. 'fhe Tract 

must have annoyed Monk and the other authorities, tor it 
was immediately suppressed. This we learn from a rc])ly to 
it, Avhich appeared on the 3rd of April, witli the title Treason. 
Arraujned^ in answer to Vlain ihujlisli^ heirnj a Traylerous and 
Phana/iqne Pamphlet which was condemned bq the Counsel of 
Slale^ suppressed hij Anthoril//^ and the Printer declared aejainst 
hj Proc.lamation . . . London^ Printed in the year 1660. Tlnj 
reply takes the very curious form of a reproduction of the 
condemned tract almost textually, ])aragraph by paragraph, 
with a running comment of vitu])eration upon the author or 
authors. The following sentences, culled from the vitu])era- 
tive comment, will show that the writer suspected Milton as 
the person chiefl}’^ responsible, and will sufficiently represent 
the entire performance : — 

“ Some two days since came to my view a bold sharp painj)Idet, 
called Plain E'ikjHAi, directed to the (lencral and his ()llicejs. . . . 
It is a piece drawn by no fool, and it deserves a serious answer. 
By the design, the subject, malice, and the s^tyh*, 1 should susj)oct 
it for a blot of the same pen that wrote Eikonoliaslcs. It runs 
foul, tends to tumult; and, not content barely to aj>plaud the 
murder of the King, the execrable author of it vomits upon l)is 
ashes with a pedantic and envenomed scoin, j)Lirsuing^ .still his 
sacred memory. Betwixt him [Milton] and liis brother hahshukeh 
[Needham?] 1 think a man may venture to divide the glory of 
^t. It relishes the mixture of their united faculties and wicked- 
ness. . . . Say, Milton, Needham, either or both of you, nr whoso- 
ever else, say where this worthy person [Monk] ever mixed wit i 
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you .... Come, hang yourself ; beg right ; here’s your true 
method of begging: — ‘O, for Tom Scott’s sake, for liasilrig’s sake, 
for Hohinson, Holland, Mildrnay, Mounson, Corbet, Atkins, Vane, 
Livcscy, Skippon, Milton, Tichbournc, Ireton, Gurdon, Lechmerc, 
Blagrave, Ikircbone, Needham’s sake, and, to conclude, for all the 
rest of our unpenitent brethren’s sake, hel}) a company of poor 
rebellious devils b’ ” 

We are now, it is to be seen, in the mid-stream of those 
final forty days which intervened between the self-dissolution 
of the last fag'-end of the Long* Parliament and the meeting 
of the Full and Free Parliament called for the conclusive 
settlement (March 16, 1659-60 — April 25, 1600). Monk was 
Dictator ; the Council of State, with Anncslcy for President, 
was the body in charge, along with Monk, keeping the 
peace ; but all eyes were directed towards the coming Parlia- 
ment, the elections for which were going on. It was pre- 
cisely in the beginning of April that the popular current 
towards a restoration of Charles Stuart and nothing else had 
acquired lull force and become a roaring and foaming torrent. 
They were shouting for him, singing for him, treating his 
restoration as already certain, though the precise manner 
and date of it must be left to the Parliament. Only the 
chiefs, Monk, Annesley, Montague, and the other Councillors, 
kept up an appearance as if the issue must not be anticipated 
till the Parliament should have actually met. With letters 
to and from Charles in their pockets, and each knowing or 
guessing that the others had such letters, they were try- 
ing to look as unpledged and as merely cogitative as they 
could. It was for the multitude to roar and shout for Charles, 
and they bad now full permission. It was for the chiefs to 
be silent themselves, only managing and manipulating, and 
watchful especially against any outbreak of Ilepublican 
fanaticism even yet that might interfere with the plain 
course of things and baulk or delay the popular expectation. 
Wherever they could perceive a likelihood of dist urbance, by 
act or by speech, there they were bound to curb or suppress. 

^ The datos of tlio two pamphlets, to Milton in the pamplilets of March- 
ami tlie exlra(ds, are from copies in the April lOtiO inight be multiplied. He 
Tlioiiiason Collection. Such references was then in all men’s mouths. 
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At least in one instance they fennel it necessary to curh 
a too hasty and impetuous Royalist. This was Ur. Miitlhow 
(Triflith, a clergyman over sixty years of a»e, once a pi'olajf' 
of the poet Donne. Sequestered in the early days of the Tjon^* 
Parliament from his rectory of St. Mary ^laodalen, Loudon, 
he had taken refuse with the Kin^* throii^di the civil wars, 
and had been made D.D. at Oxford, and one of the Kind’s 
chaplains. Afterwards, relurnino' to London, he had lived there 
through tlie Commonwealth and the Protectorate, one of tliosc 
that continued the use of the liturgy and other Anglican 
church-i'orms by stealth to small gatherings of cavaliers, and 
that found themselves often in trouble on that account, lie 
had sutrered, it is said, four imprisonments. The near pros})cct 
of the return of Charles II. at last had naturally excited 
the old gentleman j and, chancing to j^reach in tlm AFcrccrs’ 
Chapel on Sunday the 25th of March, 1660, he had (diosen 
for his text Prov. XXIV. 21, which he translated thus : “ My 
son, f(‘ar God and the King, and meddle not with them that 
ho seditious or desirous of change.’’ On this text he had 
preached a very Royalist sermon. There would have ])ccn 
nothing peculiar in that, as many (‘Icrgymen W(‘ro doing the 
like. But, not content with having preached the sermon, 
Dr. Griffith resolved to publish it, in an ostentatious manner 
and with certain accompaniments. “ The Fear of (iod and the 
King. Presid'd m a Sermon preaelid at McreerH Chap geld on the 
2^l/i of ]\larch^ 1660. Together ndth a brief 11 onto rieal Aeeoanl 
, of the Causes (f our unhappij disfraetions and the onefj/ leaij to 
heal them, Ihj Matthew (jrijfilh) T),D.^ and Chaplain to the late 
King. Ijondon^ Printed for Tho* Johnson at the iiolden kr// in 
St. Pauls Churchyard, 1660”: such was the name of a duo- 
decimo out in London in the first days ol’ April. ^ The volume 
consists of three parts, — first, a dedicatory episilt* “ lo llis 
Lxeellency George Monek, Captain-General of all the Land 
Forces of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and one of the 
Generals of all the Naval Forces ” ; then the sermon its(*lf in 

' “April” only, without <lay, is the an.l Uicre is proof that tlie publication 
ilate in the Tlnunasou copy ; hut it w.is was iiuiiiediatc. 
registered at {Stationers’ Hall, March 31, 
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fifty-eight pages ; and then an addition, in the shape of a 
directly political pamphlet, headed “ The Samaritan Revived^ 
The gem is the dedication to Monk. The substance of that 
is as follows : — 

“ My Lord, — If you will he pleased to allow me to be a physician 
in the same sense that all moral divines do acknowledge the body- 
politic (consisting of Church and State) to he a patient, then I will 
now give your Highness a just account both how far and how faith- 
fully I have practised upon it by virtue of my profession.' AVhen I 
first observed things to be somewhat out of order, by reason oi a 
high distemper, Avhicli then appeared by some infallible indicalions, 

I thought it my duty to i>rcscribc an wholesome electuary (out of 
the 122iid Psalm at the Gth verse, in a sermon which I was called 
to preach in the Cathcdial Church of Saint Paul’s, anno 1012, and 
soon after published by coimnand under this tith^ : A Patketical 
Persuasion to praij for the Public Peace), to be duly and devoutly 
taken every morning Jicxt our heaits : hoping that, by Cod’s bless- 
ing on the means, I should have prevented that dist(mipcr from 
growing into a formed disease. Yet, finding that my preventing 
physic did not work so kindly and take so good an effect as J 
earnestly desired, but rather that this my so tendeily beloved 
patient grew \vorse and worse, as not oTily being in j)rocess of time 
fallen into a fever and that pestilential, but also as having received 
divers dangerous wounds, which, rankling and festering inwardly, 
brought it into a spiritual atrophy and deep consurnj)tion, and the 
])arts ill-afrectcd (for want of Christian care and skill in such 
mountebanks as were trusted with the cure, while, myself and 
most of the ancient orthodox clergy were sequestered and silent) 
began to gangrene : and, when some of us became sensible thereof, 
we took the confidence (l>cing partly emboldened by the connivance 
of the higher powers that then were) to fall to the exercise of our 
ministerial functions again in such poor parishes as would admit 
us : Then 1 saw it was high time not only to prescribe strong 
purgative medicines in the pulpit (contemj)ered of the myrrh of 
mortification, the aloes of confession and contrition, the rhubarb 
of l estitution and satisfaction, with divers other safe roots, seeds, 
and flowers, fit and necessary to help to cany away by degrees the 
incredible confluence of ill humours and all such malignant matter 
as oflended), but also to put pen to paper and appear in print (as in 
this imperfect and impolished piece, which as guilty of an high 
presumption here in all humility begs your Lordship’s pardon) : 
wherein my cldef scope is to personate the Good Samaritan, that, 
as be cured the wounded traveller by searching his wounds with 
wine and suppling them with oil, so I have here both described 
tlie rise and progress of our national malady, and also prescribed 
the only remedy, that I might be in some kind instrumental, under 
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Milton’s publisher in trouble. 

God and your Highness, in the healing of the same . . . Lord 
as it must needs grieve you to see these three distrcFsed kingdoms 
lie like a body without a head, so it may also cheer you to con- 
sider tliat the Comforter hath empowered you (and in this nick of 
time you only) to make these dead and dry bones live. You mny 
by this one act ennoble and eternize yourself more in the hearls and 
clironicles of these three kingdoms than by all your former victories 
and the long line of your extraction from the Plantngeiicts your 
ancestors ... It is a greater honour to make a kijjg tlian to be one. 
Your proper name minds you of being St. George for England ;* 
you surname prompts you to stand for order; then let not panic 
tears, punctilios of liuman policy, or state formalities, heguile you 
(whom we look upon as Jetliro s magistrate, who was a man of 
courage, fearing God, dealing truly, and hating covetousness) of 
that imrnarescible crown ot glory due to you, whom we liope tliat 
God hath designed to be the repairer of the breach and the temporal 
redeemer of your native countjy.” 

Evidently Dr. (Jriflitli was a silly person, more likcdy to 
make a cause ridiculous than to help it. There were thingps 
in his sermon and its accomi>aniinents, liowevcL that mig*ht 
harm the Kingf’s cause otherwise tlian liy the bad literary- 
taste of tlie defence. There was a tone of that revengeful 
spirit which it was the policy of all the more prudent 
Royalists to disown. Hence the publication annoyed even 
in tliat quarter. The unpardonable offence, however, was the 
address to Monk. lie was studying* to be as secfret as the 
grave^ bad sig^nified his leanings to the King by not a single 
public word, and indeed had hardly ceased to swear he stood for 
the Commonwealth. And here was an impudent Doctor of 
Divinity spoiling all by openly assuming and announcing tluj 
very thing to be concealed. Monk was excessively irritated ; 
the Council of State sympathized witli him ; and so, to 
please and blind the fanatical party ” for the monient. Dr. 
GrifTith was sent to Newgate.^ 

It was more natural, however, for tlic General and the 
Council to take similar precautions against too violent 

^ Wood’s Ath. III. 711— 713.— Hyde, «of some, of our divines in tlu;ir lalo 
writing from Breda, April 16, 1660, says .sernioiis ; with wliirh tlioy say tli.at 
to a Royalist correspondent: "This «both the Gemiral aii. t u* C.ain<i of 
“ very last post hath brought over three " SUtc are highly otlended, truly they 
“ or four complaints to the king of the have reason to ho . . One l)r. 

* very unskilful passion and distemper ** is mentioned. Ibid., note by isns . 
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expressions of anti-Royalism, too vehement efforts to stir up 
the Republican embers. Of their vigilance in this respect 
we have just seen an instance in their instant suppression 
of the Republican appeal to Monk and his Officers entitled 
Plain English^ and their procedure by proclamation against 
the anonymous publisher of that tract. If I am not mis- 
taken, he was Livewell Chapman, of the Crown in Pope's 
Head Alley, the publisher of Milton’s Conside ratio ttfi touching 
the likeliest weans to remove ILiretlngs out of the Churchy and 
also of his more recent Ready and Easy lEay to esfatdlsh a Free 
Commonwealth, There was, at all events, a printed proclama- 
tion of the Council of State against this person, dated “ Wed- 
nesday, 28 March, 16G0,” and signed “William Jessop, Clerk 
of the Council.” It began in these terms: — “Whereas the 
“ Council of State is informed that Livewell Chapman, of 
“ London, Stationer, having from a wicked design to engage 
“ the nation in blood and confusion caused several seditious 
“ and treasonable books to be printed and ])ublished, doth now 
“ hide and obscure himself, for avoiding the hand of justice” ; 
and it ended with an order that Chapman should surrender 
himself within four days, and that none should harbour or 
conceal him, but all, and especially officers, try to arrest him. 
If he was the ])ublisher of Plain English, there would be 
additional reason for suspecting that Milton had some cog- 
nisance of that anonymous ap})eal to Monk ; but there can be 
no doubt that among the “ seditious and treasonable books ” 
the publication of which constituted Cha])maiPs offence 
was Milton^s own Ready and Easy If ay. The authorities 
had not yet struck at Milton himself, but they were coming 
very near him. They had ordered the arrest of his pub- 
lisher. 

Within a few days after the order for the arrest of Milton’s 
publisher, Livewell Chapman, the authorities signified their 
displeasure, though in a less harsh manner, with another Re- 
publican associate of Milton, his old friend Marehamont Need- 
ham. — Not without difficulty had this Oliverian journalist, 
the subsidized editor since 1655 of the bi-weekly official news- 
paper of the Protectorate (calling itself The Public Intelligencer 
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on Mondays and Mercurivfi PoWicns on Thursdays), boon 
retained in the service of the Good Old Cause, llis Oli- 
verianisni havinj,^ lieen excessive, to the extent of dereiidinn- 
not only Oliver’s Established Church, but also all else in his 
policy that g*ratcd most on the pure Republicans, he liad been 
discharg^ed from his editorship on the 18th of May, 1(350, l>y 
order of the Restored Rump, before it had Ix'cmi six days in 
power, the place gvoinq* then to John Canne. Rut Needliani's 
versatility was matchless, and on the 15th of Auoust, the 
Rurapliad thought it best to reappoint him to the editorship.’ 
Since then, having already in succession been Parliamentarian, 
Royalist, Commonwealth’s man or Rumper, and all but anti- 
Rej)u1)lican Protectoratist, the world had known him in his 
fifth phase of Rurnper or pure Common wealtli’s man again. 
Not only in his journals, but also in ind('])end(mt pamphh^ts^ 
he had advocated the Good Old Cause. (Jne such ])am|)lilet, 
published with Ids name in August 1(359, under tlu* tith'. of 
lutcred will not lic%* had been in reply to some Itoyallst who 
liad propounded ‘‘ a way how to satisfy ;ill ])arli(‘s iind provide 
for the public good by calling in the son of the lai(‘ King” : 
against whom Needham’s contention was “ that it is n'ally 
the interest of every party (except only t lie Papist) to keej) 
him out.” One ciin understand now why, in tlie I’oyalist 
squib lately quoted, Needham was named as “ the Common- 
wealth didapper ” along with IMilton as “ tluur g<)os(‘-quill 
champion,” and why the puldic were ihcre promised 1 lie ])l(‘asure 
of soon seeing the two at Tyburn together. — Rut the linal per- 
formance of Needham’s, it is believed, was a tract calk'd .Yr/rs 
from Brussels, in a Letter from a near ait end ant on his MajC’^tf/ s 
person to a Person of Honour here. It purports to he dahd at 
Rrussels, March 10, 1659-60, English style, and was out in 
Ijondon on March 23. The publication is said to ha\e beim 
managed secretly by Mr. Praise-God Rarebone ; and, though 
the tract was anonymous, it was attributed at <mee to 


’ Commons Journals of Jatos. As 
tho TnfrlJ if /nicer is nameJ in the 
orders, one infers that Needham retained 
the editorship of the Me.rcurias during 
Ids three months of suspension. He 


may have had more of a jn oja ic.tary Imld 
on that ]ia]>er. 

2 ThoiiiasiJii (^'ilalogue : large quartos, 
a liiiffijtjter : a duck tliut dives and 
reappears. 
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Needham. Being “ full of rascalities against Charles II. and his 
Court/’ as Wood says, and professing to give private informa- 
tion as to the terrible severities which they were meditating 
when they should be restored to England, the pamphlet was 
much resented by the Royalists ; and John Evelyn roused him- 
self from a sickbed to pen an instant and emphatic contradic- 
tion, called The late News or Message from Brussels mmasked, 
Needham’s connexion, or supposed connexion, with so violent 
an anti-Royalist tract, and possibly also with the Republican 
manifesto called Plain English^ which appeared in the same 
week, could not be overlooked ; and, accordingly, in Whitlocke, 
under date April 9, 1660, we find this note : “ The Council 
discharged Needham from writing the Weekly Intelligence 
and ordered Dury and Muddiman to do it.” The Dury hero 
mentioned was not our John Durie of European celebrity, but 
an insignificant Giles Dury. Ilis colleague Muddiman, the 
real successor of Needham in the editorship, was Henry 
Muddiman, an acquaintance of Pepys, who certifies that he 
was “ a good scholar and an arch rogue.” He had been con- 
nected with the London press for some time (for smaller 
news-sheets had been springing up again beside the authorized 
Mercurius and bitelligencer)^ and had been writing for the 
Rumpers. He had just been owning to Pepys, however, that 
he “ did it only to get money,” and had no liking for them or 
their politics.^ 

If they turned Needham out of his editorship, they could 
hardly do less than turn Milton out of his Latin Secretary- 
ship. About this time, accordingly, he did cease to hold the 
office which he had held for eleven years. Phillips’s words are 
that he was “ sequestered from his office of Latin Secretary 
and the salary thereunto belonging ” ; but, unfortunately, 


1 Wood’s Atli. HI. 1180 -1190; 
Whitlocke as cited ; Tepys, under date 
Jan. 9, 1059—00 ; Evelyn’s Diary, Feb. 
17, 1059—00 €t .sw/. ; Raker’s Chronicle 
continued by Ihlward Phillips (ed. 
1079), pp. 699— 700. -It is curious to 
read Phillips’s remarks on the “several 
seditious pamphlets ” put forth by the 
Republican fanatics “to deprave the 
minds of the people ” and prevent the 


Restoration. Though he must have 
reinemhered well that his uncle’s were 
the chief of these, he avoids iiamiug 
him. He mentions, however, the News 
from BrusselSy and dilates on the great 
servii-e done by Evelyn in re})lying to it. 
Phillips bad meanwhile (1663 — 1605) 
been in Evelyn s employment as tutor 
to his son. 
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though he gives us to understand that this was shortly before 
the Restoration, he leaves the exact date uncertain. 

Though the last of Milton’s state-letters now preserved and 
known as his are the two, dated May 15, 1659, written for the 
Rump immediately after the subversion of Richard’s Protec- 
torate, we have seen him holding his office in sinecure, and 
drawing his salary of j^200 a year, to as late at least as the 
beginning of the Wallingford-IIousc Interruption in October 
1659 j and there is no reason for thinking that the Council or 
Committee of Safety of the Wallingford-House (joveriiment, 
his dissent from their usurpation notwithstanding, thought 
it necessary to dismiss him. Ear less likely is it that the 
Republican Rumpers, when restored the second time in De- 
cember 1659, would have parted with a man so tlioroughly 
Republican and so respectful to themselves, even while they 
dared not adopt his Chureh-disestablishmcnt suggestions. 
We may ffiirly assume, then, that Milton remained Alarveirs 
nominal colleague till Monk’s tiiial termination of tlie tenure 
of the Rump by re- admitting the secluded members, i. e. till 
Eel). 21, 1659-60. Had he been then at once dismissed, it 
would have been no wonder. How could he, the lnde[)en- 
dent of Independents, the denouncer of every form of Stale- 
Church, the enemy and satirist of th(‘ Presbyterians, and 
moreover the author of the Divorce heresy and the founder 
of a sect of Divorcers, be retained in the service of a re- 
Presbyterianized Government, founding itself on the West- 
minster Confession and the Solemn L('aguo and Covenant ^ 
^rherc is no proof, however, of any such instant dismissal of 
Milton by the new powers, but rather a shade of proof to tlie 
contrary in the phraseology of the preface to his Rcnd^ and 
Easj/ Way. The probability, tlicrcfore, is that it was alter 
March 3, the date of the publication of that pamphlet, that 
Milton was sequestered, and that it was the pamphhd itself, 
added, to the sum of his previous obnoxiousness to the new 
powers, that led to the sequestration. Yet, as the new poweis 
were proceeding warily, and keeping up as long as they could 
the pretence of leaving the Commonwealth an open question, 
it is quite possible that they were in no haste to discharge 

VOL. V. XX 
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Milton. All in all, the most probable time of his dismissal 
is some time after the dissolution of the Parliament of the 
Secluded Members on the 16th of March, 1659-60, when 
Monk and the Council of State were left in the management. 
As Milton had been originally appointed by the Council of 
State and not by Parliament, it was in the Councirs pleasure 
to continue him or dismiss him. They were in a severe mood, 
virtually anti-llei)ublican already, though not yet avowedly 
so^ between March 28, when they ordered Live well Chapman’s 
arrest, and April 9, when they dismissed Needham ; and that 
or thereabouts may be the date of Milton’s discharge.^ 


In office or out of office, it was the same to Milton. He 
had determined that he would not be suppressed, that he 
would not be silent, till they should tie his hands, or gag 
his mouth. There is no grander exhibition of dying resis- 
tance, of solitary and useless fighting for a lost cause, than in 
his conduct through April 1660. Alone he then stood, we 
may say, the last of the visible Republicans. Ilasilrig, Scott, 
Ludlow, Neville, and Vane, had collapsed or were out of sight, 
the last under ban already by his former brothers of the 
Commonwealth ; Needham was extinguished ; most of the 
Cn^mwelHans had gone over to the enemy, or were hasten- 
ing to surrender. Blind Milton alone remained, the Samson 
Agonistes. On him, in the absence of otluu's, the eyes of the 
Philistine mob, the worshippers of Dagon, had been turned 
from time to time of late as the Hebrew that could make 
them most efficient sport; and now it was as if they had all 
met, by common consent, to be amused by this single Ilebrew^s 


1 Phillips’s narrative of his imcle’s 
dismissal is a blotch of confused word- 
ing and pointing: — ^'It was but a 
little before the King’s Restoration 
** that he wrote and published his 
' book in defence of a Coimnoiiwealth ; 
■'so undaunted he was in declaring his 
true sentiments to the world ; and 
not long before his Power of the Civil 
Miujistrate in Ecclediantical Affairs 
^^and his Treatise against Hirelings, 
^'just upon the King’s coming over; 
'^having a little before been se(jiies- 
tered from his office of Latin Secretary, 
"and the salary thereunto belonging. 


" he was forced,” &c. This, as it stands, 
defies interpretation. The Treatise of 
Civil Power in Eecleuastical Causes 
appeared in April 1659, more than a 
year before the Restoration, and that 
on Jlirelings in Aug. 1659, or eight 
months before the same. There ought, 
I believe, to have been a full stop after 
Hirelings, and the rest should have pin 
on thus : — " Just upon the King’s corning 
"over, having a little before been sc- 
" questered from liis office of Latin Se- 
" eretary and the salary thereunto be- 
" longing, lie was forced,” &c. 
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last exertions, and had sent to hrin^ him on the sta<^e. They 
laug-hed, they shouted^ tliey shrieked, the gathered Philistine 
thousands : 

“He, patient, but undaunted, where they led him 
Came to the place/’ 

The first of the feats of strength of Milton, thus alone on 
the stage, and knowing himself to be confronted and sur- 
rounded by a jeering multitude, was a somewliat puny and 
unnecessary one. It was an onslaught on Dr. IMatthew 
Griffith for his Iloyalist sermon, lie wanted some object of 
attack, and the very notoriety given to Dr. Griffith’s perform- 
ance by the rebuke of the Council of State recommended it for 
the purpose despite its intrinsic wretchedness. Accordingly, 
having had Dr. Griffith’s Sermon and its aecompani merits read 
over to him, he dictated what appeared some time in A})ril 
with this title: Brief Notea upon a late Senna }i, filled '‘The 
Fear of God and the King ’ ; Preacluf and fmee piihUsfd^ hi/ 
MaUhew Griffith^ and Chaplain lo the lale King, Wherin 

man// notorious wresUngs of Scri/dtire^ and other falsities are 
ohserfdf ^ 

The tract, which is very short, opens thus : — 

“I affirmed, in the Preface of a late Discoiu’sc, entitled T7ie 
Ready Wag to establish a Free Common wealthy and the Dangers of 
readmitting Kingsliij) in this Nation^ that ‘ the Innnour of refurning 
to our old bondage was instilled of late by some deceivers’ : and, to 
make good that what I then affirmed was not without just ground, 
one of those deceivers I present here to the people, and, if I j^rovc 
him not such, refuse not to be so accounted in his stead.” 


The greater part of the pamphlet consists of an examination 
of the sermon itself, with minute remarks on its wu*cstings or 
misinterpretations of Scripture texts, and on the poverty of the 
preacher’s theology and scholarship generally. There is no 


Original copies of this pamjihlct of 
Milton must be very scarce. 1 could 
find one in the British Museum, and 
1 have looked in vain elsewhere. Pro- 
bably, at the date when it was published, 
fhe (Juuiicil of State had become very 


lert in siipnressins? such things. I 
ike the title ami extracts Irom rickcr- 
i*r’s (1851) collective edition ot Miltons 

V^rks, “ printed from the original 
ilitious.” 


2 
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actual disguise of the fact that Milton has the lowest opinion 
of the intellectual calibre of his antagonist, whom he once 
names “ a pulpit-mountebank,” and of whom he once says that 
“ the rest of his preachment is mere groundless chat.” Yet, 
on the other hand, he would evidently have Dr. Gridith taken 
as a fair enough specimen of the average Church -of-England 
clergyman. O people of an implicit faith, no better than 
Romish if these be your prime teachers ! ” he once exclaims, 
as if Dr. Griffith were a man of some distinction. 

The only portions of the Notes of interest now are those 
that bear on the liistorieal situation at the moment. Thus, in 
the notice of the Dedicatory Epistle to Monk prefixed to Dr. 
Griffith’s sermon, there is an evident struggle on Milton’s 
part to speak as if one might still have faith in the (General. 
It is possible that the censure of Dr. Griffith by the Council 
of State, intended as it was “ to please and blind the fanatical 
party/’ may have had some such teiniiorary effect on Milton. 
At all events, he refers to Monk as one ‘‘who hath so eminently 
borne his part in the whole action,^’ and he characterizes one 
portion of the Dedicatory Epistle, where Monk is ])rayed “ to 
carry on what he had so happily begun,” as nothing less than 
“ an impudent calumny and affront to his Excellence.” It 
charges him, says Milton, “most audaciously and falsely, 
“with the renouncing of his own public promises and de- 
“ clarations l)oth to the Parliament and the Army ; and we 
“ trust his actions ere long will deter such insinuating slan- 
“ derers from thus approaching him for the future.” Through- 
out the Notes, however, one sees that even this small lingering 
of confidence in Monk is forced, and that Milton is too sadly 
convinced of the probable predetermination of all now in power 
to fulfil the general expectation and bring in Charles. In the 
following passage there is a half-veiled intimation that, rather 
than see that ignominious conclusion, Milton would reconcile 
himself to Monk’s own assumption of the Crown : — 

“Free Commonwealths have been ever counted fittest and 
properest for civil, virtuous, and industrious nations, abounding 
with prudent men worthy to govern; Monarchy fittest to curb 
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degenerate, corrupt, idle, proud, luxurious people. Tf we desire to 
be of the former, nothing better for us, nothing nobler, than a Free 
Coininonwealth j if we will needs condemn ourselves to be of the 
latter, despairing of our own virtue, industry, and the number of our 
able men, we may then, conscious of our own unwortliiness to be 
governed better, sadly betake us to our befitting thraldom: yet, 
choosing out of our own number one who hath best aided the people 
and best merited against tyranny, the space of a reign or two wc 
may chance to live happily enougli, or tolerably. But that a 
victorious people should give up themselves again to the vaiupiished 
was never yet heard of, seems rather void of all reason and good 
policy, and will in all probability subject the subduers to the sub- 
dued, — will expose to revenge, to beggary, to ruin and ])erpetual 
bondage, the victors under the vanquished : than which what can be 
more unworthy?” 

Of far more moment than the Jlrie/ jYotes o?i Dr, Griffith's 
Sermon was a second and enlarged edition of the Read^ and 
Easy Way to es/ahlish a Free Commonwealth, 

Though it is announced distinctly and emphatically in 
the opening paragraph that this edition is a “ revised and 
enlarged ” one, not till after a careful comparison with the 
former edition is it seen how much the announcement implies. 
There are large additions; there arc omissions; there are 
changes of phraseology in every page. The new pamphlet, 
were it nothing else, would be an interesting study ot Milton’s 
art in authorcraft, of the expertness he had acipiired in recast- 
ing a composition of his, ingeniously dove-tailing passages 
into it without spoiling the connexion, and ejecting phrasers 
that had ceased to be relevant or vital, all under the diffi- 
culties of his blindness, when his ear listening to some mouth 
beside him and his own mouth interrupting and replying 
were his sole instruments. But there is much more than 
this. The later edition is Milton about a month farther down 
the torrent than the first, a month nearer the falls ; and the 
additions, omissions, and alterations, convey what had passed 
in his mind through that month. The second edition of 
the Ready and Easy Way to establish a Free Commomcealth is 
to be taken, in short, for Milton’s Biography at least, as an 
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important new publication. Only the essential additions and 
omissions can be here noticed.^ 

Among* the additions the most prominent is this motto (an 
extension of Juvenal I. 15, 16) prefixed to the whole : — 

Et nos 

Consilium dedimus Sylloe : denms Pojj^ulo nunc ; 
which may be translated : — - 

“We have advised 

Sulla himself: advise we now the People.” 

Had this been prefixed to the first edition, the inevitable con- 
clusion would have been that Sulla stood for Oliver Cromwell, 
and that Milton meant that, having taken the liberty in his 
Defensio Seciinda of tendering wholesome advices even to tlie 


1 The fact that there are two editions 
of the Ready and Easy Way, though 
Milton calls express attention to it in 
the second, scerns to have escaped all 
the bibliographers. There is no note of 
it ill Lowndes. What is most curious, 
however, is that, whih? it is the second 
or enlarged edition alone that is now 
accessible to everybody in the collective 
editions of3Iilton’s ITose Works, from 
the so-called Amsterdam edition of lOltS 
to Pickering\s and Holm's, yet original 
copies of this second edition seiun to 
have wholly disappeared. There are 
several original copies of the Heady 
and Easy Way in the British Museum, 
but all of the first cilition, not one of 
the second ; the Bodleian has no copy 
of the second ; ^every original cojiy of 
the tract that I have been able to see 
or hear of anywhere else has always 
turned out to bo one of the first edition. 
In my perplexity, I began to ask myself 
whether this was to be explained by 
supposing that Milton, alter lie had 
prepared the second edition for the press, 
did not succeed in getting it published, 
and so that it was not till KhtS that it 
saw the light, and then by the acci- 
dent that his enlarged prcss-cojiy liad 
survived, and come (tlirough Toland 
or otherwise) into the hands of the 
printm-s of the Amsterdam edition of 
the Prose Works. But, though several 
pieces in that edition are expressly noted 
as never before published” (see notes 
ante, p. 617 and p. 656), there is no such 
editorial note respecting The Ready and 
Easy Way, but every appearance of 
mere reprinting from a previously pub- 
lished copy of 1600. On the whole. 


therefore, I conclude that Milton did 
Xmblishhis second .'ind (‘idargrd edition 
some time in April 1660; and 1 account 
for the rarity of original copies of this 
second edition by su[)posing that either 
the impression was seized before many 
copies had got about, or tin; Restoration 
itself came so rapidly after the ]»ublica- 
tion as to make it all but abortive. 
Original copies of Milton’s contemporary 
iVofea 0)1 Jh\ (hv'flifli's Seeiiion seem, as 
1 have mcntioneil (ante p. 675, note), to 
be equally scarce with original copies 
of the .second edition of the Ready 
a)id Easy Way. 'fhey were tlie two 
last ntterauces of Milton before the 
Restoration, and so close to that event 
as perhaps to be sucked down in the 
whirlpool. Yet, as wc know for certain 
th.at the Wotes on Hr. (/rif/ffli’s Srrmon 
did appear, there is no need for a con- 
trary .siijipositioii respecting the other. 
Very possibly original copies of both 
hare survived soinewlnirc ; and I should 
be glad to hear of the fact. As it is, 1 
have had to take my descrijitions of 
both from the copies in the collective 
iTose Works. By the byii, it is an 
en'or in bihliograpliers and editors to 
give only the titles of old books from 
the original title-pages, without adding 
the imprints of the publishers. Much 
historical and biograjihical informa- 
tion lies in sucli imprints. In the i)re- 
seut instance, for example, 1 should 
have liked very much to know whether 
Live well Chapman was nominally the 
Xmblisher of the second edition ns well 
as of the first, or wliether Milton was 
obliged to put forth the second edition 
without any publisher’s name. 
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great Protector in the height of his power, it might be allowed 
to him now to advise the general body of his countrymen. 
Much would have depended then on Milton’s estimate of the 
character of the real or Roman Sulla. That seems to have 
been the ordinary and traditional one, for in one of the smaller 
insertions in the text of the present edition he speaks of the 
Roman People as having been brought, by their own infatua- 
tion, “ under the tyranny of Sulla.” Now, though we have 
seen tliat Milton had modified his opinion of the worth of 
Cromwell’s Government all in all, we should have been 
shocked by an epithet of posthumous oi)probrium applied to 
the man he had so panegyrized while living. Fortunatedy, 
we arc spared the shock. Monk, not Cromwell, is the military 
dictator that Milton has in view in the metonymy iSV/A/. lie 
is thinking of his Letter to Monk only the otlier day, con- 
taining that specific suggestion of a Perpetual National 
Council in the centre and City Councils in all tlie counties 
which he developes more at large in his pamphlet. Perhaps 
he is thinking also of the more recent remonstrance, called 
P/aiii 'Eu(jlhh^ addressed by some London Repul)] ieans, of 
whom he may have been one, to ilonk a-nd his Oiliceis. lie 
has now done with INlonk ; he knows that the sugg(‘stions 
liave taken no effect in that (piarter, perhaps have ))een rc- 
bufied; he will therefore dedicate them afresh to the pe<)plc 
at lar<*’e, for whom they were first written. The translation, 
accorcliiif^ly, may ruii dolinituly thus : 

“Tills iulvioe wc liave given 
Sulla himself; ’tis for tlic People now.” 


In one or two of the added passages, or mod.I.eaUons of 
phraseolo-y, we note reference to the course of events s.nee 
the ijuhlication of the former edition. Compare, oi 
the following portion of the prehitoiy i).naf,iapi 
corresponding portion of the same paragraph as it hrst 

(p. 645) : — 

. . . ‘a thought best not to suppress wlmt I had writ^ 

that it may now bo of nmcli ^^r tVcrParliauieut, or 

published in the midst of our elections to 
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their sitting to consider freely of the Government ; whom it behoves 
to have all things represented to them that may direct their judg- 
ment therein : and I never read of any state, scarce of any tyrant, 
grown so incurable as to refuse counsel from any in a time of public 
deliberation, much less to be offended. If their absolute determina- 
tion be to enthral us, before so long a Lent of servitude they may 
permit us a little Shroving-tirne first, wherein to speak freely and 
take our leaves of Liberty. And, because in the former edition, 
through haste, many faults escaped, and many books were suddenly 
dispersed ere the note to mend them could be sent, I took the op- 
portunity from this occasion to revise and somewhat to enlarge the 
whole discourse, especially that part which argues for a Perpetual 
Senate. The treatise, thus revised and enlarged, is as follows. 

Again, the renewal of the Solemn League and Covenant by 
the late Parliament of the Secluded Members furnishes Milton 
with a fresh text. He does not, as might have been expected, 
and as he certainly would have done on another occasion, 
upbraid the Parliament with the fact, or denounce the return 
to Presbyterian strictness of which it was a signal : on the 
contrary, he presses the fact into his service as a new argument 
against the recall of Charles. The first of the following 
sentences had appeared in the former edition ; but the rest is 
suggested by the revival of the Covenant in the interim : — 

What Liberty of Conscience can we then expect of othms 
[even the good and great Queen Elizabeth, he has just said, had 
thought persecution necessary to preserve royal authority], far worse 
principled from the cradle, trained up and governed by Popish and 
Spanish counsels, and on such depending hitherto for subsistence ? 
Especially, what can this last Parliament expect, who, having revived 
lately and published the Covenant, have re-engaged themselves 
never to readmit Episcopacy 1 Which no son of Charles returning 
but will most certainly bring back with him, if ho regard the last 
and strictest charge of his father, to persevere in not the Doctrine only, 
hut Government, of the Church of England, [anc?] not to neglect the 
speedy and effectual suppressing of Errors and Schisms, — among 
which he accounted Presbytery one of the chief. Or, if, notwith- 
standing that charge of his father, he submit to the Covenant, how 
will he keep faith to us with disobedience to him, or regard that 
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faith given which must be founded on the breach of that last and 
solemnest paternal charge, and the reluctance, I may say the 
antipathy, whicli is in all kings against Presbyterian and Indepen- 
dent Discipline 1 ” 

Perhaps the most striking instance of m the new 

edition of matter that had appeared in the first is in the 
paragraph on the subject of Sihritual Liberty to whicli refer- 
ence has been made at p. 653. He retains in that paragrapli 
nearly all that related to Liberty of Conscience generally, but 
he carefully removes the two or three sentences in whicdi he 
had intimated his individual opinion that there could be no 
perfect Liberty of Conscience without abolition of Church 
Establishments and dissolution of every form of connexion 
between Church and State. There was practical sagacity in 
this omission at the moment at which he was re-issuing his 
pam[)hlct. It was no time then to be obtruding iqioii the 
public, or upon the Prcsliyterians that were flocking in to the 
new Parliament, his peculiar Disestablishment notion, how- 
ever precious it might be to himself. 11 is real business was 
to stir up all, by any means, to the defence even yet of the 
Republican form of Government; in such an argument, 
addressed mainly to Presbyterians and other zealots for a 
State Church, the cpiestion of Disestablishment was rather to 
be avoided ; nay, for himself, that (juestion had faded into 
insignificance for the time in com])arison with the vaster 
question whether the Republic should be preserved or the 
Stuarts brought back, and most willingly would he have been 
assured of the preservation of the Republic even though a 
State Church should continue to be part and parcel of it, and 
the special battle of Disestablishment should have to bo j)ost- 
poned. To keep out the Stuarts, to rouse dread and disgust 
even yet at the idea that the Stuarts should return, was the 
single all-including possibility, or impossibility, for winch he 
was now striving. To this end it is that again and apiin in 
the course of the pamphlet he inserts new passages heighten 
ing the contrast between the glories and advantages of fret 
Republican Government and the miseries and degradation of 
subjection to a Monarchy. Near the beginning there is an 
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enlargement of this kind, to the extent of three pages, in 
which he reviews, in greater detail than before, the steps that 
had led to the establishment of the English Commonwealth, 
and appeals to his countrymen whether their experience of 
Commonwealth government had not been on the whole 
satisfactory. Had not the very speeches and writings of that 
period, he had asked in his first edition^ ‘‘ testified a spirit in 
this nation no less noble and well-fitted to the liberty of a 
Commonwealth than in the ancient Greeks or Romans ” ? In 
returning to that topic now, he cannot refrain from breaking 
out once more, though it should be the last time, in his 
characteristic vein of self-apprceiation. “ Nor was the heroic 
“ cause,*’ ho adds, “ unsuccessfully defended to all Christendom 
against the tongue of a famous and thought invincible 
“adversary, nor the constancy and fortitude that so nobly 
“vindicated our liberty, our victory at once against two the 
“ most prevailing usurpers over mankind, Superstition and 
“ Tyranny, uu praised or uncelebrated in a written inoiiumcnt 
“ likely to outlive detraction, as it hath hitherto convinced or 
“ silenced not a few detractors, especially in ])arts abroad.” 
Readers who may think that we are already too familiar with 
this strain may be reminded that Milton was here taking 
account of the contemptuous notices of his Defences of the 
Commonwealth in some of the recent Royalist pamphlets, and 
also that, as he dictated, the thought must have been passing 
in his mind that very probably his days were numbered, and 
those Defences of the Commonwealth would have to remain, 
after all, his last imi)ortant bequest to the world. 

There is proof that Milton had read the burlesque Ceyimre of 
the Rota on the first edition. Not only are two or three 
sentences omitted or modified in consequence of remarks there 
made ; but, in the considerable enlargements he thinks neces- 
sary for the support of his main notion of Perpetuity of the 
Natioxai. Great Council, he takes care to extend also his 
former references to Harrington’s principle of Rotation and 
other doctrines. Of course, he was well awarc that it was not 
Harrington himself that had complained of the slightness of 
the former references, but only some Royalist wit caricaturing 
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Harring*ton together with himself. While disao-n'eiiio- with 
Harring-ton, he shows his respect for him. The following are 
specimens of these particular enlargements : — 

The Rotation P nnoi'ple : — “ But, if the amhitiou of such as think 
themselves injured that they also partake not of the Goveniinent, 
and arc impatient till tlicy be chosen, cannot brook tlio j)eipetuity 
of others chosen before them, or if it befeaied that long continuance 
of power may corrupt sincerest men, the known expedient is, and 
by some lately propounded, that annually (or, if the space la* longer, 
so much perhaps the better) the third part of Senators may g<» out, 
according to the precedence of their election, and the like number 
be chosen in their places, to prevent the settling of too absolniii a 
power if it should b() perpetual : and this they c,A\ Partui} /iotatlon. 
But I could wish that this wheel or partial wheel in Slate, if it ])e 
possible, might be avoided, as having too much ailinity with the 
AVhcol of Fortune. For it a[)pears not how this can he done with- 
out danger and mischance of putting out a great number of tlic best 
and ablest ; in whose stead new elections may biing in as many 
raw, uncxi^erionced, and oilierwise aifeeted. to the wenkc'inug and 
much altering for the worse of public transactions. N(‘ither do I 
tliink a Perpetual Senate, especially ehoseii and entriist(d by the 
people, mueli in this land to be feared, wliere the wcll-aih'cted, 
cither in a Standing x\rmy or in a Settled JMilitia, have tlielr arms 
in their own bands. Safest tbereiore to me it seems, and ot h'ust 
hazard or interruption to aflairs, tliat none of tin* Grand (k.)uncil 
be moved, unless by death or just coiivietion ol some erinu* ; tor 
what can be expected fiimi or stedfast iiom a tloatiug loumhition ? 
However, I forejiulge not any probable expedient, any t('inj)eiamcnt 
that can be found in things of this nature, so disimtable on eitlu'i 
side.” 

Contrast of Ilarringtoiis Model with Afiltons, and a xSnifi/edton 
for the mode of Elections this aimual Potation of a Senate 

to consist of 300, as is lately propounded, rc‘(|uir(\s also another 
Popular Assembly upward of 1000, Avitli an answe]*able Kobdiun. 
Which, besides that it will be liable to all those Inconvcniciicies 
found in tlic foresaid rmnedies, cannot but be trouhlcsomt* and 
chargeable, both in their motion ami tlieir session, to the wliole 
land,— unwieldy witli tlieir own bulk : unable in so great a numbm* 
to mature their consultations as they ought, it any be allottc to 
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them, and that they meet not from so many parts remote to sit a 
whole year leaguer in one place, only now and then to hold up a 
forest of fingers, or to convey each man his bean or ballot into the 
box, without reason shown or common deliberation ; incontinent of 
secrets, if any be imparted to them ; emulous and always jarring 
with the other Senate. The much better way doubtless will be, in 
this wavering condition of our affairs, to defer the changing or cir- 
cumscribing of our Senate, more than may be done with ease, till 
the Commonwealth be thoroughly settled in peace and safety and 
they themselves give us the occasion . . . Another way will be to 
well qualify and refine Elections : not committing all to the noise 
and shouting of a rude multitude, but permitting only those of them 
who are rightly qualified to nominate as many as they will ; and 
out of that number others of a better breeding to choose a less 
number more judiciously ; till, after a third or fourth sifting and 
refilling of exactest choice, they only be left chosen who are the 
due number, and seem by most voices the worthiest . . . But, to 
prevent all mistrust, the People then will have their several 
Ordinary Assemblies (which will henceforth quite annihilate the 
odious power and name of Committees) in the chief towns of every 
County, — without the trouble, charge, or time lost, of summoning 
and assembling from so far, in so great a number, and so long 
residing from their own houses, or removing of their families, — to 
do as much at home in their several shires, entire or subdivided, 
towards the securing of their liberty, as a numerous Assembly 
of them all formed and convened on purpose with the wariest 
rotation.” 

Glance at some of Harrington s other notions : — “ The way pro- 
pounded [Milton’s] is plain, easy, and open before us : without 
intricacies, without the introducement of new or obsolete forms or 
terms, or exotic models, — ideas that would effect nothing, but with 
a number of new injunctions to manacle the native liberty of man- 
kind ; turning all virtue into prescription, servitude, and necessity, 
to the great impairing and frustrating of Christian Liberty.” 

As if the very closeness of the vision of returning Royalty 
had rendered Milton’s defiance of it more desperate and reck- 
less, he inserts, wherever he can, some new expression of bis 
contempt for Charles and all his family, and of his prophetic 
horror of the state of society they will bring in. Thus : — 
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“ There will be a Queen of no less charge, in most likellhootl 
outlandish and a Papist, besides a Queen-Mother, such already, 
together with both their Courts and numerous Train : then a Royal 
issue, and ere long severally their sumptuous Courts, to the multi- 
plying of a servile crew, not of servants only, but of nobility and 
gentry, bred up then to the hopes not of public, but of court 
offices, to be Stewards, Chamberlains, Ushers, Grooms.” 

But the most terrific new passage in prediction of the Ihvstora- 
tion and its revenges is the following: in which the reader 
will observe also the recognition, as in one spurn of boundless 
scorn, of the Royalist scurrilities against himself: — 

“Admit that Monarchy of itself may be convenient to some 
nations; yet to us who have thrown it out, received back again, it 
cannot but prove pernicious. Por Kings to come, never forgetting 
their former ejection, will be sure to fortify and arm tlie in solves 
sufficiently for tlie future against all such attempts hereafter from 
the People ; who shall be then so narrowly watched and kept so 
low that, though they would never so fain, and at tlie same late of 
their blood and treasure, they never shall be able to ngnin what 
they now have purchased and may enjoy, or to free themsclvt's from 
any yoke imposed upon them. Nor will they dare to go aljout it, — 
utterly disheartened for tin? future, if these their highest attempts 
prove unsuccessful : which will Im the triumph of all Tyi ants here- 
after over any People that shall resist oj)pressiou ; and their song 
will then be to others Houj sped the Rebeliious Eiujhsli to our 
posterity How sped the Rebels ijour Fathers / . . . . \ et neither 
shall we obtain or buy at an easy rate this new gikh:d yoke wliich 
thus transports us. A new Royal Revenue must be found, new 
Episcopal, — for those are individual : both which, being wliolly 
dissipated or bought by private persons, or assigned tor service 
done, and esptjcially to the Army, cannot be recovered wiiliout a 
general detriment and confusion to men’s estates, ora hea\y imposi- 
tion on all men's purses, — benefit to none but to the worst and 
iguoblest sort of men, wliose hope is to be oithei the iuiiii>tcis of 
Court riot and excess or the gainers by it. But, not to speak more 
of losses and extraordinary levies on our estates, what will then bo 
the revenges and offences remembered and returned, not only by 
the Chief Person, but by all his adherents : accounts and repara- 
tions that will be required, suits, indictments, inquiiics, discoveries, 
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complaints, informations, — who knows against whom or how many, 
though perhaps neuters, — if not to utmost infliction, yet to imprison- 
ment, fines, banishment, or molestation. If not these, yet disfavour, 
discountenance, disregard, and contempt on all but the known 
Royalist, or whom he favours, will be plenteous. N^or let the new- 
royal i zed Presbyterians persuade themselves that their old doings, 
though now recanted, will be forgotten, whatever conditions be 
contrived or trusted on. Will they not believe this, nor remember 
the Pacification how it was kept to the Scots, how other solemn 
promises many a time to us 1 Let them but now read the diabolical 
forerunning libels, the faces, the gestures, that now appear fore- 
most and briskest in all public places as the harbingers of those 
that are in expectation to reign over us ; let them but hear the 
insolencies, the menaces, the insultings of our newly animated 
common enemies, crept lately out of their holes, their Hell I might 
say, by the language of their infernal j)amphlets, the spew of every 
drunkard, every ribald : nameless, yet not for want of licence, but 
for very shame of tlicir own vile persons ; not daring to name 
themselves while they traduce others by name, and give us to foresee 
that they intend to second their wicked words, if (jver they have 
power, w ith more wicked deeds. Let our zealous backsliders [the 
Presbyterians] foretbink now with tlicmselves how their necks, 
yoked with these tigers of Bacchus, — these new fanatics of not the 
preaching but the sweating tub, inspired with nothing holier than 
the venereal pox, — can draw one way, under Monarchy, to the 
establishing of Church-Discipline with these new-disgorged Athe- 
isms. Yet shall they not have the honour to yoke with these, but 
shall be yoked under them : these shall plough on tlicir backs. And 
do they among them who are so forward to bring in the Single 
Person think to be by him trusted or long regarded ? So trusted 
they shall be and so regarded as by Kings are wont reconciled 
enemies, — neglected and soon after discarded, if not prosecuted for 
old traitors, the first inciters, beginners, and more than to the third 
part actors, of all that followed."' 

Milton docs not deny that the vast majority of the nation 
desire the restoration of the King*. He admits the fact and 
scouts it. He asserts that by “ the trial of just battle ” the 
larger part of the population of England long ago “ lost the 
right of their election what the form of Government shall be,” 
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and that, if even a majorily of tlie rest >voul(l now voto for 
Kmgrship, their wishes must for nolliiiii.. - Is it just 
‘‘or reasonable that most voices, ajrainst llie main end of 
“ Government, should enslave the less number that would be 
‘‘free? More just it is, doubtless, if it come to force, tluit a 
“less number compel a ^na^ater to relain (which can Ix^ no 
“ wron^ to them) their liberty than that a -realer numlxu-, 

foi the pleasure of their baseness, compel a less most in- 
“ juriously to be their fellow-slaves.’’ When lu^ wrote this, 
he must have known well enough that he was writini^* in 
vain. He confesses as much in his peroration. He oonfessos 
it there even by that sing-le modification of the lanu-uairc 
which mi^dit seem at first si<j^ht the only si«,ni of prudential 
concession and anticipation of jicrsonal coiiscqucnet's throiii^h- 
out the whole jiamphlet. In citino- the pro])h(‘ey of Jeremiah 
he omits the passage exulting in God s decree of* exile against 
Coniah and his seed for ever (ante \). ()5t-G55). lUit this is 
no prudential concession, no softening down in anticipation that 
the passage might be j>rodueed against him. Of lliat slate 
of mind, of any fear of consequonees whatever, theni is not 
a trace throughout the recast of his panijihlet. He is defying 
and daring the worst, and has thrown in already every pos- 
sible addition of matter of insult to the coming Charles. He 
omits the passage about Coniah pn*eisely because its applica- 
tion to Charles is unfortunately no longer ])Ossible ; and the 
peroration for the rest is modified by the sorrow that so it 
should be. He will exhort against the Restoration to his 
latest breath ; but lie is looking across the Restoration now, 
and sending his words on to an unknown posterity. 

“ What I have spoken is the language of that which is not called 
amiss The Good Old Cause : if it seem strang(5 to any, it will not 
seem more strange, I hope, than convincing to ])aeksliders. Jims 
much I should perhaps have said though I were sure I should have 
spoken only to trees and stones, and hud none to » ry to hut, v ith 
the Prophet, 0 Earth, Earth, Earth!, to tell the very soil itself vliat 
her perverse inhabitants are deaf to. Nay, though wliat I have 
spoken should happen (which Thou suffer not who didst create Man- 
kind free, nor Thou next who didst redeem us from being servants 
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of men !) to be the last words of our expiring Liberty. But I 
trust I shall have spoken persuasion to abundance of sensible and 
ingenuous men, — to some perhaps whom God may raise up of 
these stones to become children of reviving Liberty, and may 
reclaim, though they seem now choosing them a Captain back for 
Egypt, to bethink themselves a little and consider whither they are 
rushing; to exhort this torrent also of the people not to be so 
impetuous, but to keep their due channel ; and, at length recover- 
ing and uniting their better resolutions, now that they see already 
how open and unbounded the insolence and rage is of our common 
enemies, to stay these ruinous proceedings, justly and timely fearing 
to what a precipice of destruction the deluge of this epidemic mad- 
ness would hurry us, through the general defection of a misguided 
and abused multitude.” 

To exhort a torrent ! The very mixture and hurry of the 
metaphors in Milton’s mind are a reflex of the facts around 
him. Current, torrent, rush, rapid, avalanche, deluge hurry- 
ing to a precipice : mix and jumble such figures as we may, 
we but express more accurately the mad haste which London 
and all England were making in the end of April 1660 to 
bring Charles over from the Continent. Of the only im- 
portant relic of opposition, the Republicanism of the Army, 
and how that had been already managed by Monk, and was 
still being managed by him, we have taken account. Its 
dying effort, as we saw, took the form of Lambert^s escape 
from the Tower on the 9th of April, and his thirteen days of 
wild wandering and skulking on the chance of bringing the 
dispersed remains of llej)ublicanism to a rendezvous. That 
was over on Easter- Sunday, April 22, when Dick Ingoldsby, 
with flushed face, and pistol in hand, collared the fugitive 
Lambert on his horse in a field near Daventry, and brought 
him back, with others, to his prison in the Tower. Strange 
that it should have been Lambert after all that Milton found 
maintaining last by arms the cause which he was himself 
maintaining last by the pen. Lambert was the Rexmblican 
he least liked, hardly indeed a genuine Republican at all, 
though driven to a desperate attempt for Republicanism as 
his final however. Milton and 
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‘‘JVO BLIND guides'' 

Lambert may be remembered tog*etlier as the last opponents 
of the avalanche. Lambert had fronted it with a small rapier ; 
Milton had wrestled with it in a grand exhortation.^ 

The wrestlings now were ended. All that remained for 
the blind Samson was to listen, with bowed head, to the 
renewed burst of Philistine hissings, bowlings, and execrations, 
against him, before they would let him retire. It came 1‘rom 
all quarters ; but at least two persons stepped out from the 
crowd to convert the mere inarticulate uproar into distinct 
invective and insult. 

No Bllnde Guides : in answer to a sedi linns Vamphlet of 
J, Milton's enliiiiled ^ Brief Notes on a lute Serwon^ Ad- 
dressed to the Author, — ‘ If the Illiiide lead the Blinde, both 
shall fall into the ditch.’ — London ^ V rinded for llenrij Brorne^ 
April 20 , 1660 .” This was the title of a tract, of fourteen 
small quarto pages, which was out on A])ril 25. The autlior 
does not give his name ; but ho was Kogor L’Estrange, the 

1 As the (late of tlic second cdiUoii 
of Milton’s Ri'ady and Way is a 

matter of real inb'rcsl, it may l>c well 
to note hero the cvi<lence ou the point 
furnished hy the exiracts that have 
been made. In the second extract the 
phrase “ W/iai can fA/s I<fst Eadiaun nf 
erpcct^ wt/o, hariny rerfred. laU-ly and 
jnihlia/it’il flic Vorenanf d’c. seems 
distinctly to certify that Milton was 
writinu: after the 16th of March, when 
the Parliament of theSoclmle«l Members 
ha«l dissolved its<*ll. The lirst extract, 
giving the new and (mlarge<l torm ol 
the opening paragraph, farther indicates 
that, while Milton was writing, the 
country was in the midst ot the elec- 
tions for the new ^MVee. and full ’ T’ar- 
'liuinont which liad been callc<l, he. 
what is now known as The, (.'onvention 
Parliament. He thinks that his pam- 
phlet, as modified, “ may man be oj nmeh 
more use and concrrirnicnt to he freely 
puhlis/u'd in the midst of onr rleefon^ 
to a Free rarUanmit m their liny to 
consider freely of the tiorernnient. 

Now, the elections went on from the 
end of March to about the 20th ol A]>ril, 
and Milton’s w'ords almost im]>ly that 
he expected them to ho pretty well 
advanced before his second edition 
was iu circulation, so that the effect ol 
that new edition, if it had any, would 
rather be on the Parliament itself after 
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its meeting on April 25. 1'lic passages 
referring to Harringtoti, and wliieh 
seem t«» imj'ly that Milton read 

the Uenmn’ of t/i<' R'>la oii his first 
edition, wonl<\ also hiing the s(‘c(»nd 
edition into the month tif A]*ril, inas- 
mncli as the (^einoire was not out till 
March HO. Finally, Die whole tone of 
the. added pas.sagcs imi>lies, as we have 
already sai<l, that Milton was at least a 
month farther d.iwn the stream towimls 
the Uestoration than when tin* tirsi 
edition a]>iK*areil, and the. tact that, in 
this second edition In* utt* rlv > mce].'^ 
and withdraws tlie Modi lin.-'cinc^' o 
faith in Monk whic.h he had e\ pressed 
in his Notes to Ur. 

seems more paiiicuhirly to ccilily that 
those Notes ]>recedcd the new ('dition ol 
the Ready and Easy Way by a Y' VY'!' 
moir. On Oii‘ wlmlc. I ' " '»’* ' ‘ , 

.am avron<? iu tin- nmv i'.Ii h n 

as Miltmi’s very . 

the lU'storatinn, mai in ilnl.ni!; 't/'' 
vvliov l.et«-..on Arnl *. ' 

Lamhei-t.'s e.^eape Ironi the lowei, .nil 

Atiril 21, wlien J.amhei't was 

back a prisoner to >doii and th , 

the interval iictvveeu the two cJitionb 
n mouth and a nail. 


VOL. V. 
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Royalist pamphleteer.^ The following specimen will repre- 
sent the rest : — 

‘‘ Mr, Milton, 

Altlioiigh in your life and doctrine you have resolved 
one great question, by evidencing tliat devils may indue human 
shapes and proving yourself even to your own wife an incubus, 
you have yet started anotlier ; and that is whether you are not of 
that regiincnt which carried the herd of swine headlong into the 
sea, and moved the people to beseech Jesus to depart out of their 
coasts. ( This may be very well imagined from your suitable ])ractices 
here.) Is it possible to read your Proposals of the benefits of a 
Free State witliout reflecting upon your tutor’s ‘ All this will T 
give thee if thou wilt fill down and worship me’? Come, come, 
Sir : lay the Devil aside ; do not proceed with so much malice and 
against knowledge. Act like a man, that a good Christian may 
not be afiaid to pray for you. Was it not you that scribbled a 
justifi(!ation of the murder of the King against Salmasius, and 
made it good too thus : that murder was an action meritorious 
compared with your superior wickedness? ’Tis there (as I re- 
member) that you commonplace yourself into set forms of railing, 
two ])ages thick; and, lest your infamy should not extend itself 
enough within the course and usage of your mother- tongue, the 
thing is dressed up in a travelling garb and language, to blast the 
English lUition to the universe, and give every man a liori'or for 
mankind wlien ho considers you are of the race. In this you are 
above all others ; Imt in your Eikonoklastes you exceed yourself. 
There, not content to see that sacred head divided from the body, 
your pi(U’cing malice enters into the private agonies of his strug- 
gling soul, with a blasphemous insolence invading the prerogative 
of Cod himself (omniscience), and by deductions most unchristi;in 
and illogical aspersing his last pieties (the almost certain inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit) with juggle and prevarication. Nor are 
the word-; ill -fitted to the matter, the bold design being suited with 
a conform irreverence of language. But I do not love to rake long 
in a puddle. To take a view in particular of all your factious 
labours would cost more time than I am willing to afford them. 
Wherefore 1 shall stride over all the rest and pass directly to your 
Brief Notes upon a late Sermon . . . Any man that can but read 
your title may understand your drift, and that you charge the royal 
interest and party through the Doctor’s sides. I am not bold 
enough to be his champion in all particulars, nor yet so rude as to 
take an office most properly to him belonging out of his hand. 
Let him acquit himself in what concerns the divine ; and I’ll 
adventure upon the most material parts of the rest. [Extracts 

1 Wood’s Ath. HI. 712. The date of the actual appearance of the tract is from 
the Thamasou copy. 
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from Milton’s Notes on Dr. Qriffitlis Sermon follow, with brief 
comments, of no interest, and showing no ability.] 

Almost immediately there followed “ The Digniti/ of King- 
ship Asserted: in answer to Mr. MiUon^s ^ Iteadg and Easle 
Wag to estahlish a Free Commonwealth^ Proving that Kingship 
is hoth in itself and in reference to these nations far re the most 
Excellent Government., and the returning to our former Luf/altg 
or Obedience thereto is the only way under God to restore and 
settle these three once flourishing., now languishing, broken, and 
almost rained nations. By G. S., a Lover of Loyalty. ILumhly 
Dedicated and Presented to his most Excellent Majesty Charles 
the Second, of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, true 
Hereditary King. London, Printed by E. C. for II . Scile, over 
against St. Danstaids Church in Fleet-street, and for W. Palmer 
at the Palm-Tree over against Fetter-lane end in Fleet Street. 
1660.” It is a duodecimo volume, the dedication to Charles 
occupying twenty-one pages, and the main body of the text 
177 i)ages, with a j)eroration in thirty-nine additional pages 
addressed to Monk and his Otficers and to the two Houses of 
Parliament about to meet, and thou three pages more of con- 
cluding address to his Majesty. Thougli the author does not 
give his name, lie hints in the course of the volume that he 
may be inquired after and perhaps soon found out. lie 
says also that his profession “much dilfers from politics. 
Hence it may be doubted whether the conjecture is right 
which assigns the book to a George Searle, who had been an 
original member of the Long Parliament for Taunton, and 
had been one of the Secluded. One might venture rather on 
the query whether the author may not have been Dr. Cilbert 
Sheldon, soon to he Bishop of London and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but for the present waiting with anxiety tor the 
certainty of Charles’s recall, and doing all he could, with 
other divines, to hasten it.^ 


1 The Thomason copy gives May,” 
without any day, as the date of publica- 
tion ; but I find the book entered in 
the Stationers’ Registers as early as 
March 31, 1660. The writing had been 
then begun, and the printing of the 
book had been going on through April. 

Yy 


nioTe is internal cviilence that the new 
“arliament had not met or “t 
he Restoration was not posit> 
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Whoever wrote the book must have had a touch of scholarly 
candour in his nature. Though there is plenty of abuse of 
Milton, with the stereotyped allusions to his Divorce Doctrine 
and its effects, and with such occasional phrases as “ your 
wind-mill brain,” the unpraeticableness of these your fanatic 
state-whimsies,” and though there is abuse also, in the coarse 
familiar strain, of the Rumpers and Commonwcalths-men 
generally, and of “ Oliver, the copper-nosed saint,” we come 
upon such passages as the following, appreciative at least of 
Milton’s literary power : — 

“I am not ignorant of the ability of Mr. Milton, whom the 
Tlun)p (which was well-stored with men of pregnant though per- 
nicious wits) made choice of before others to write their Defence 
against Sahnasius: one of the greatest learned men of this age, 
both for reality and reputation.” 

. made choice of Mr. Milton to be their champion to answer 
Salmasius ; who, as may bo conceived, not vulgarly rewarded for 
this service, undertakes it with as much learning and })crforinance 
as could be expected from the most able and acute scholar living :• 
concerning wliose answer thus much must be confessed, — that 
nothing could be therein desired which either a shrewd wit could 
prompt or a fluent elegant style express. Ami, indeed, to give him 
his due, in whatever he vomiied out figainst liis jMajesty foimerly, 
or now declaims against Monarchy in behalf of a Jvepublic, he then 
did, and doth now, want nothing on his side but truth.” 

These arc casual expressions in the course of the argumenta- 
tion with Milton ; and, as there is no need to exhibit the 
argumentation itself, a single quotation more will suffice. It 
is from the Dedication to Charles II. That, though coming 
first in the book, was probably written last, when the writer 
could exult in the idea that his Majesty was so soon to land 
on the British shores, and could have pleasure in being one 
of the first to address him ceremoniously and in public with 
all his royal titles. Let it be remembered that, by the in- 


prospect. — Sheldon, thoujcfli a man of 
public distinction in his time, has left 
hardly any writirif^s by wliicli Ids style 
could be ascertained. I think the {'iiess 
worth risking that the present perform- 
ance may have been his, if only because 
the offer of the guess may lead to its 
confutation. (Jeerge Searle is the man 
proposed by the bibliographers t*^ec 


Bohn’s Lovmdcfi, Art. Milton, and note 
]). lOS of 'fodd’s Life of Milton, ctlit. 
IS.W) ; but 1 know not on what authority 
exeeyd that his initials are “G. 8.” and 
that he was ‘Sa writer.” — As far as I 
have observed, it was tlie first edition of 
Milton's pamphlet oidy that G. S. had 
before him as he wrote. 
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trodiiction of Milton into this Dedication, not only proini- 
nently, but even sin^-ly and exclusively, it was as if pains were 
taken to remind Charles, just as he was preparing to step into 
the ship that was to convey him to England, of the name 
of that one man among his subjects who had done more 
to keep him out, and had attacked him and his more fero- 
ciously^ more relentlessly, and more successfully, than any 
other living. Suppose that his Majesty, waiting at Bretla, 
was curious to know already, for certain reasons, what person, 
not on the actual list ol those who had signed liis father’s 
death-warrant, would be designated to him by universal 
opinion at home as the least pardonable traitor; and read 
this as the answer of (f. S. : — 

Tills detestable, execrable munler, committed by the worst 
of parricides, accoin])aiiicd with the disclaiming of your whole 
royal stock, disinheriting your Majesty’s sidf and the rest of the 
royal branches, driving you and them into exile, with endeavouring 
to expunge and obliterate your iiover-to-he-forgotten just title ; 
teai ing iij) and pulling down the jiillars of Majesty, the Nolik^s ; 
gai’bling and suspending from the place of power all of the (.^nn- 
mons House that had any tiling of hon(‘sty oi* rehniting of sjiirit 
toward the injured Eatlier of three Nations and his royal posterity : 
acts horrible to he imagined, and yet with higli liand most villain- 
ously, perfidiously, and perjurionsly perpetrated by monsters of 
mankind, yet blasphemously dishonourers of (jod in making use 
of His name and usurping tlie title of Saints in their ncviu-heforc- 
paralleled nor ever-sufficiently-to-bo -lamented -and -abhorred vil- 
lanics : — this Murder, 1 say, and these Villainies, were defended, 
nay extolled and commended, hy one Mn. douN Milton, in answer 
to the most learned 8almasius, wlio declaimed against the same 
with most solid arguments and pathetical expressions ; in which 
Answer he did so besjiatter the wliite robes of your Iloyal Father s 
spotless life (lunnau infirmities excepted) with the dirty filth of his 
satirical pen that to the vulgar, and those who read his book Avitli 
prejudice, lie represented him a most debauched, vicious man (T 
treinble, Iloyal Sir, to write it), an irreligious hater and persecutor 
of Heligion and religious men, an ambitious enslaver of the nation, 
a bloody tyrant, and an implacable enemy to all his good subjects ; 
and tliereu]>oii calls that execnihle and detestaljle liorrible JUurder 
a just Execution, and commends it as an lieroic action : and, in a 
word, whatever was done in prosecution of their malice toward 
your Eoyal Progenitor and his issue, or relations, or fiacnds and 
assistants, he calls liestoring of the nation to its Liberty lea . to 
make your illustrious Father more odious in their eyes wlicie he y 
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any means could fix his scandals, he would not spare that incom- 
parable piece of his writing, his Eikon BasiliJce, but in a scur- 
rilous reply thereto, which ho entitled Eikdnoklastes, he would 
not spare his devout prayers (which no doubt the Lord hath 
heard and will hear) : in all which he expressed, as his inveterate 
and causeless malice, so a great deal of wicked, desperate wit and 
learning, most unworthily misbestowed, abused, and misapplied, to 
the reviling of his Prince, God's vice-gerent on Earth, and the 
speaking ill of the Buler of the People. Now, although your 
Majesty, nor your Boyal Father, neither of you, need vindication 
(much less that elaborate work of his), nor doth anything he hath 
written in aspersion of his Sovereign deserve answer (absolutely 
considered), yet, forasmuch as he hath in both showed dangeious 
wit and wicked learning, which together with elegance in expres- 
sion is always (in some measure at least) persuasive with some, and 
because in these last and worst days those dangerous times are come 
in which many account Treason to be Saintship, and the madness of 
the people, like the inundation of waters, hath for many years 
overflowed all the bounds, (fee . . . [The writer, in continuation, 
refers to the assiduity of the fanatical enemies of Charles, still 
working, though at the end of their wits, to keep him out.] Among 
many of whom Me. ]\riLTON comes on the stage in post haste and 
in this juncture of time, that he may, if possible, overthrow the 
hopes of all good men, and endeavours what he can to divert those 
that at present sit at the helm, and by fair pretences and sophisti- 
cate arguments would, (fee . . . Which I taking notice of, and 
meeting with this forementioned pamphlet of Mr. Milton's, and 
upon perusal of it finding it dangeroxisly ensnaring, the fallacy of 
the arguinents being so cunningly hidden as not to be discerned by 
any nor every eye, — observing also the language to be smootJi and 
tempting, the expressions pathetical and a2)t to move the affections, 
... I thought it my duty," &c. 

Before this salutation of his returning Majesty was visible 
on the book-stalls the great event which it anticipated was 
as good as accomplished. 

The two Houses of Parliament had met on Wednesday, the 
25th of April. There was not only the “ full and free ’’ House 
of Commons for which writs had been issued, but a House of 
Lords also, assembled by its own will and motion. In the 
Commons, where Sir Harbottle Grimstone was elected Speaker, 
there were present over 400 out of the total of 500 and more 
that were actually due; in the Lords, where the Earl of 
Manchester was chosen Speaker pro tem,^ there were present 
on the first day only nine peers besides himself : viz. the Earls 
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of Northumberland, Lincoln, Denbigh, and Suffolk, Viscount 
Say and Sele, and Lords Wharton, llunsdon, Grey of Wark, 
and Maynard. It was for these two bodies to execute between 
them the task appointed.^ 

The meetings of the first three days were but preliminary, 
and not a word passed in either House to signify what was 
corning. On Friday, the 27th of April, there was an adjourn- 
ment of both Houses to Tuesday, the 1st of May. During 
that breathless interval it was as when a mine is ready, the 
gunpowder and other explosives all stored, the train laid, and 
what is waited for is the application of the lighted match. 
That duty fell to Sir John Greenville, and the mode in which 
it should be performed was settled privately between him and 
wary Old George. 

On Saturday, April 28, the Council of State are met at 
Whitehall, Annesley in the chair as usual. Colonel llirch, 
one of the members, entering late, informs General Monk 
that there is a gentleman at the door who desires to speak 
with him. Monk goes to the door, finds Sir John Green- 
ville there, and receives him as a perfect stranger, the guards 
looking on. Sir John delivers to him a letter, and ttjlls him 
that he does so by command of his Majesty. Monk orders 
the guards to detain this gentleman, and returns to the 
Council- room with the letter. Having broken the seal, but 
not opened the letter, he hands it to tlie President, intimating 
from whom it has come. The superscription itself leaves no 
doubt on that point. The letter is one of the six, dated 
“ At our Court at Breda this oj April 1660, in the twelfth 
year of Our lleignf which Sir John Greenville had brought 
over to be used by Monk at his discretion, and which IVlonk 
had given back into Greenville’s custody till the proper 
moment for using them should arrive. It was that particular 
one of the six which was addressed to Monk himself, to be 
communicated by him to the Council of State and tlie Ofliccis 
of the Army. There was much surprise in the Council, real 
or affected, Colonel Birch protesting that he knew nothing of 

1 Commons Journals and Pari. Hist., for the opening of the Conveniioii Par- 
liament. 
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the business, but had merely found a gentleman at the door 
inquiring for General Monk and had brought in his message 
to the General. That gentleman was sent for and asked how 
he came by the letter. “ It was given to me by his Majesty 
with his own hand/’ said Sir John. Altogether the Council 
were at a loss how to act ; but finally it was agreed that they 
dared not read the letter without leave from Parliament. 
There was some question of sending Greenville into custody 
meanwhile ; but Monk said he was a kinsman of his and he 
would be answerable for his appearance. In short, this 
attempt to apply the match in the Council had not sufficiently 
succeeded, and Sir John knew that he must be forthcoming 
in the two Houses themselves. 

Sir John was equal to the occasion. Early in the morning 
of Tuesday, the 1st of May, he was at the door of the House 
of Lords with that one of the six Letters from Breda which 
was addressed to their Lordships. There were now forty-two 
peers present. By one of these Greenville sent in his name 
to Speaker the Earl of Manchester, with an intimation of the 
nature of his message. The Jlarl had no sooner informed the 
House who and what were at the door than it was voted that 
the Earl should walk down the floor, all present attending 
him, to receive his Majesty’s letter. Sir John having thus got 
rid of two of his documents, presented himself next at the 
door of the Commons, to try his chance with a third. He 
had already conveyed to Speaker Sir Harbottle Grimstone the 
fact that he was in attendance with a letter from his Majesty. 
He came now at the most fit moment, for the House had just 
received a report from the Council of State of what had hap- 
pened at the sitting of the Council on the preceding Saturday. 
The scene will be best imagined from the record in the 
Journals of the House : — “ Tuesday^ May the 1^^, 1660. 
“ Prayebs. Mr. Annesley reports from the Council of State 
“ a Letter from the King, unopened, directed ‘To our trusty 
“ and well-beloved General Monk, to be communicated to 
“ the President and Council of State, and to the Officers of 
the Armies under his command,’ being received from the 
“ hands of Sir John Greenville. The House, being informed 
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“ that Sir John Greenville, a messenger from the King, was 
‘‘ at the door, Besolved^ &c. That Sir John Greenville, a mes- 
“ sengcr from the King, be called in. He was called in 
“ accordingly, and, being at the bar, after obeisance made, 
“ said : ‘ Mr. Speaker, I am commanded by the King, my 
‘‘ master, to deliver this Letter to You, and he desires that 
“ You will communicate it to the House.’ The Lifter was 
“directed 'To Our trusty and well-beloved the Speaker of 
“ the House of Commons’ ; whicli, after the messenger was 
“ withdrawn, was road to the House by the Speaker.” The 
bold Sir John had now got rid of three of his six doeumonts. 


Nay, he had got rid of lour ; for in each of the three tluu’o 
had been enclosed a copy of his Majesty’s general declaration^ 
or Letter to “ all Our Loving Subjects of what digree or 
quality soever.” It was for the Parliament to di'termino 
what should be done with this Declaration, as w(‘ll as with 
the other two remaining Letters, one of them addressed to 
Generals Monk and Montague for communication to the 


Fleet, and the other to the Lord Mayor, Aldernum, and 
Common Council of the City of London. The Irjiin had 
been sufficiently fired already by the delivery ol four ol the 


Breda documents.^ 

The explosion was over and tlie air cleared, and all pre- 
tence was at an end at last. In the (^ommons, a few minutes 
after Sir John Greenville had left the House, it was “ Hksot.vkd, 
“ nemme contradicenie, That an answer be pre])ared to his 
“ Majesty’s Letter, expressing the great and joyful sense of 
“ this House of His gracious offers, and their humble and 
“ hearty thanks to his Majesty for the same, and wit h jirotcs- 
“ sions of their loyalty and duty to his Majesty.” The Lords 
had already passed an equivalent resolution and lad leeallu 
Sir John Greenville to receive their hearty thanks for his care 
i„ the di^harg. of his duty. The rest of that .l»y was 
a eoufereuee hetweeu the two Hou« 
and arrangements m each, subsidia y 


1 Lords and Commons Journals of 
dates ; Pari. Hist. • 

(continuation ot Bakei), /Ol /00> 


Skinner's Life of Mool^, 297-302; 
Wliitlocke, IV. 409— -HL 
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of the forenoon which had virtually decreed the Restoration. 
Thus, in the Commons, still in the forenoon, “ Resolved, 
“ nemine contradicente^ that the sum of ^^50,000 be presented 
“ to the Kind’s Majesty from this House,’’ and “ Resolved, 
“ nemine coniradicente^ that the Letters from His Majesty, 
“ both that to the House and that to the Lord General, and 
his Majesty’s Declaration which came enclosed, be entered 
“at Large in the Journal Book of this House”; and, again, 
at an afternoon sitting, the conference with the Lords having 
meanwhile been held, “ Resolved, That this House doth agree 
“ with the Lords, and do own and declare that, according to 
“ the ancient and fundamental laws of this kingdom, the 
“ Government is, and ought to be, by King, Lords, and 
“ Commons.” The news of what was doing in Parliament 
was already rushing hither and thither among the Londoners ; 
the day ended among them^ of course, with bonfires and ring- 
ing of bells and the roar of rejoicing cannon ; in tlie boom of 
the cannon, and in whatever form of rude telegraph or of 
horsemen at the gallop along the four great highways, 
London was shaking the message from itself in palpitations 
through all the land ; nor among the galloping horsemen 
were those the least fleet that were spurring through Kent to 
the seaside to unmoor the packet-boats and convey the tidings 
to Charles. On the 1st of May, 1660, the English Common- 
wealth was no more.^ 

Yet another week for the formalities of its burial. A few 
of the leading incidents of that week may be presented in 
abstract : — 

May 2 : — Ordered by the Lords “ that the statues of the late 
King’s Majesty be set up again in all the places from whence they 
“ were pulled clown, and that the Arms of the Commonwealth be 
“ demolished and taken away wherever they are, and the King’s 
“ Arms be put up in their stead.” Same day in the Commons : — 
Leave given to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council 
of the City of London, to return an answer to his Majesty’s Letter 
addressed to them. This was tlie fifth of the Breda documents. 
Also leave given to Dr. Clarges, a member of the House, to go at 
once to Breda, with Monk’s answer to the letter he had received. 
May 3 : — Sir John Greenville brought into the House of Com- 

1 Commona Journals and Pari. Hist, of dates ; Whitlocke, IV. 411. 
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mons to receive thanks, and tlie information that the TTou'^e had 
voted him £500 to buy a jewel. The Siieakor, Sir Haihottle 
Grimstone, addressed him as follows: — “Sir John (Irecnville, I 
“need not tell you with what grateful and thankful hearts the 
“ Commons now assembled in rarliarnent have received his Ma- 
“jestys gracious Letter. Res ipsa loquitur: you yourself luive 
“been ocularis et auricularis testis de rei veritate: our bolls and 
“ our bonfires have already proclaimed his Majesty^s goodno-^s and 
“ our joys. We have told the people that our King/ the glory of 
“ England, ^ is coming home again; and they have resounded it 
“ back again in our ears that they are ready, and their luMirts open, 
“to receive him. Both Parliament and Peojile havey cried aloud to 
“ the King of Kings in their prayers Long live King Charles the 
Second'' The rest of the speech was compliment to Sir John 
himself. 

Same day, in Montagues Fleet in the Doums : — His Majesty’s 
letter to Monk and Montague, intended to be communicated to the 
Fleet, having been sent by express from Monk, reached Montague 
that morning on board his flagship the Nasehy. Ifis sc'cretary 
Pepys describes what followed : “ My Lord summoned a Council of 
“War, and in the meantime did dictate to me how he would have 


“the vote ordered which he would have pass this (Council. Which 
“done, the Commanders all came on board, and the Council sat iu 
“ the coach [Ckuincil cabin], the first Council of War that had been 
“in iny time ; where I read the Letter and Declaration ; and, while 
“ they were discoursing upon it, I seemed to draw up a vote, which, 
“being offered, they passed. Not one man seemed to say A'o to it, 
“though I am contident many in their hearts were against it. 
“After this was done, I went up to the (jiiarierdeek with my 
“ Lor<l and the Commanders, and there read both the )>apers and 


“the vote; which done, and deinaiidiug their opinion, the seamen 
“did all of them cry out Cod save King Charles," Pej)ys then 
made a circuit of the other ships with the; same great news. 
“ Which was a very brave sight, to visit all the ships, and to he 
“ received with the rcs|)ect and honour that I was oii board them 
“all, and much more to see the great joy that 1 brought to all men, 
“not one through the whole fleet shewing the least dislike; of tli<3 
“business. Tn the evening, as I was going on board the \ico- 
“ Admiral, the Ceueral began to fire his guns, which ho did, all that 
“he had in his ship, and so did all the rest of the Commanders; 
“which was very gallant, and to hear the hulhds go Jinsing over 
“our heads as we were iu the boat ! This done, and fmislied my 
“proclamation, I returned to the Nasehy, when; m\ f>it was 
“much pleased to hear how all the flo(;t took it in a transport o 
“joy, and shewed me a private letter ot the Kings o urn, am 
“another from the Duke of York, in sudi famduu* st>de as Iheir 
“ common fi’iend, with all kiiidiicss imaginable. Am. ,'*'*.'**■ ^ 

“the letters, and so my Lord told me too, tliat there had been 
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“ many letters passed between them for a great while^ and I jperceive 
^^imknown to Monk!' 

May 5. On report from the Council of State, a General Procla- 
mation adopted by the Commons, with concurrence of the Lords, 
forbidding tumults, ami instructing all in authority to continue in 
their respective offices and exercise the same thenceforth in his 
Majesty’s name. 

May 7. Sir George Booth, Lord Falkland, Mr. Lenzil Holies, 
Sir John Holland, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, Lord Bruce, Sir 
Horatio Townsliend, Lord Herber-t, Lord Castlcton, Lord Fairfax, 
Sir Henry Cholmley, and Lord Mandeville, chosen by the House of 
Commons to be the jiersons to carry to his Majesty the answer of 
the House to liis Majesty’s gracious Letter. The similar deputa- 
tion Irom the Lords’ House was to consist of the Earl of Oxford, 
the Earl of Warwick, the Earl of Middlesex, Viscount Hereford, 
Lord Berkley, and Lord Brooke. Same day, on receipt from 
Montague of a copy of bis Majesty’s letter addressed to Monk and 
liimself, as Generals of the Fleet, with news of the receptio!i of the 
same by the Fleet on the .3rd, ]\ronk and Montague were authoiized 
to answer that letter. Thus the sixth and last of the Breda 
docuinents was finally disposed of. — llesolved also that Thursday 
next should be a day of thanksgiving in London and Westminster 
for the happy reconciliation Avith his Majesty, and farther, “That 
“all and every the ministers throughout the Kingdoms of England, 
“Scotland, and Ireland, the Dominion of Wales, and the Town of 
“ Berwiek-u])on-Twced, do, and are hereby required and enjoined in 
“tlieir public prayers to, pray for the King’s most excellent Majesty 
“ by the name of Our Hovereign Lord, Charles the Second, by the 
“ grace ot God King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
“ Defender of the Faith.” — Resolved also that the King be pro- 
claimed to-morrow. 

Ttfe,sdayy May 8. Proclamation of Charles accordingly in West- 
minster liall, and at Wliitehall, Temple Bar, Fleet Conduit, the 
Exchange*, and other places, his reign to date from the death of his 
father. Copies of tlie Proclamation to be sent to all authorities 
over Great Britain and Ireland, that it may be repeated every where. 
Also “ Resolved, nemine contradicente, that the King’s Majesty be 
“ desired to make liis speedy return to his Parliament and to the 
“ exercise of his Kingly Office.”^ 

And so all was settled between Charles and his Three King- 
doms. By this time, indeed, not only in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, but all over the main island from Land’s End 
to Caithness and all over the lesser from Mizen Head to Malin 

’ These Notes, except the extract tary History for the week hetween May 
from Pepys, are compiled from the 1 and May 8, with references to Whit- 
Commons Journals and the Parliainen- locke and Phillips. 
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Head, there was simply a universal impatience till it should 
be known that Montague’s fleet had shot from the Downs 
towards the Dutch coasts, to bring his Majesty and his Court, 
on the decks of his own ships, within hail of the cheering from 
Dover cliffs. The delay was chiefly because of the necessity of 
certain upholstering and tailoring preparations on both sides. 
At home there had to be due preparations of a household for 
his Majesty, and of households for his two brothers, when 
they should arrive. There had to be got re.'idy not only a 
new crown and sceptre, and new robes and ermines, but also 
the velvet bed, with the gold embroidery, the lining of satin 
or cloth of silver, the satin quilts, the fustian (piilts to lie 
under the satin quilts, the down bolster, the fustian blankets, 
the Spanish blankets, the Holland sheets, with ofher accoutre- 
ments for his Majesty’s own bedroom, besides similar furnish- 
ing for the bedrooms of the Dukes of York and (jh^iiecstcr, a 
new coach for his Majesty, liveries for his coachmen, loofmen, 
and other servants, and innumerable etceteras. Then, on the 
other side of the water, where his Majesty had meanwhile re- 
ceived with extraordinary satisfaction, throngli Sir .lohn 


Greenville, the .€50,000 voted him l)y the Commons, 
.€10,000 of it in gold from England, .and the rest m bank 
bills payable at siglit in Amsterdam, and wliere the Duke of 
York had been promised another €10,000 and the Duke 
of Gloucester €’5000, much of the money h.ad to W converted 

into the apparel and other equipments required for the suit- 
able appearance of the three royal personages and their re- 
tinues when they should present themselves in England. A 
great deal might be done at Breda, where already there was 
swarming round his Majesty a miscellany of private visitors, 
English, Scottish, and Irish, all anxious to be useiul, and many 
of them with presents of money. But the final arrangements 
were to be at the Hague, the capital of the United I roviiwes, 
amid whatever stately ceremonial of congratulation am are- 
well the Dutch Government conld now otfer in atonenmn , or 
previous neglect or indifference. There had hcai most 

Ire^nf, solimlntions. indml, from the Span, = , ; 

kodek, that Cl..rl» would rolnm lo l)ros,.k and mke to 
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arrang*ements there ; Mazarin too had sent a message at last, 
begging him to honour France by making Calais his port 
of departure; but Charles preferred the Hague. It was at 
the Hague, therefore, that the commissioners from the two 
Houses of Parliament, with deputations from the City of 
London and the London clergy, were to wait upon Charles ; 
it was there that he was to confer his first large collective 
batch of English knighthoods, following the single knighthood 
conferred conspicuously already on Dr. Clargcs at Breda; and 
it was thence that there was to be the great embarkation for 
Dover.^ 

And what meanwhile of the chief Kcpublican criminals at 
home, whether the llegicides or the scores of others that might 
count themselves in peril for more than mere place or pro- 
perty ? Since the 1st of May, or before, such of them as could, 
such as were at liberty and had money, liad absconded or been 
trying to abscond. Of the Regicides and some of the rest we 
shall hear enough in due course. For the present let us attend 
only to Needham and Milton. 

Needham had absconded in good time. It had probably 
been in the very beginning of May, if not earlier ; for on the 
10th of May there was out in London, in the form of a 
printed squib, An Hue and Cry after Merciirius PolUicnSj 
giving a sketch of his career, and containing some doggrel 
verse about his escape, in this style : — 

“ But, if at Amsterdam you meet 
With one that's purblind in the street, 

Hawk-nosed, turn up his hair, 

And in his ears two holes you'll find; 

And, if they are not pawned behind, 

Two rings are hanging there. 

His visage meagre is and long, 

His body slender,” 

Our latest glimpse of Milton is on the 7th of May, the 
day before the public proclamation of Charles in London. On 

1 Clarendon, 906—910 ; Pepys’s with an line, and Cry after Mercurius 
Diary, from tlie Stli of May onwards. Foliticus : London, Printed by M, T.” 

2 “ O. CromwelVs Thankes to the Lord (“ 1660, May 10 ” in the Thomason 
General faithfully pneented by Hugh copy). 

Peters in another Conference, together 
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that day ‘‘ John Milton, of the City of Westminster,” trans- 
ferred to his friend “ Cyriaek Skinner, of Lirieoln’s Inn, Gen- 
tleman,” a Bond for ^^^400 given by the Commissioners of the 
Excise in x)art security for money which Milton had invt‘sted 
in their hands. In the deed of conveyance, still extant, under 
the words at the end, “ Witness nuj hand and neat thns^' 
there follows the signature “ John Milton,” not in his own 
hand, but recognisably in the fine and peculiar hand of that 
amanuensis to whom he had dictated the sonnet in memory of 
his second wife about two years before. In y(‘t another hand 
is the date ‘‘ 7th May, 1660” ; but attached, to veriiy all, is 
Milton's family seal of the double-headed eagle. Milton, we 
can see, wanted some money for sudden and urg(*ni occasions, 
and his I'riend Cyriack advanced it. Cyriack and others iiad, 
doubtless, been already about him for some days, imploring 
him to hide himself, and devising the means ; and that very 
night, or the next, as we are to fancy, he is (‘onvtwed furtively 
out of his house in Petty France to some obscure* but suit able 
shelter. The three children he has parted with, the eldest 
not yet fourteen years old, the second not twelve, and the 
third just eight, are left under what tondenee tlu‘re may be, 
hardly knowing what has happened, but unc(‘rtain wlu'ther 
they shall ever again see their strange blind fatlu*!’. All is 
dark, and we may drop the curtain.^ 


1 SotbeLy's Rainllinqsiii FMddafion 
of p. 129, and 

plate after p, 121. Tlie document iiieii- 
tioiied was purchased in Aug. 1858, for 


£19, by Mr. Monckton Millies (now 
Lord lioughtoiU, api'arciitly under ilic 
impression tliat the .signature wa.s Mil- 
tou's own. 




CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA IN VOLS. TV. AND V. 


Fo/. IV. pp. 272—273 ; — From Mrs. Everett Green’s Cnleudar 
of Domestic State Papers for tlie Third Year of the Commonwealth 
I learn tliat tho first meeting of tlio Council of Static for that year 
was on Feb. 17, 1650-51, and not on Feb. 19. There had been 
two meetings before tliat of the I9th, and at the first of these 
Bradshaw had been rc-appointed rrcsident. 


Vol. IV. pp. 416-418 a7i(/ 42.3-424:— To Alilton’s Letter to tlie 
Oldenburg agent Hermann Mylius, translated and commented on 
pp. 416-418, and to the story, as told at pp. 123-424, of the Safe- 
guard for tho Count of Oldcidnirg’s subjects obtained from the 
English Council of State by the joint exertions of Mylius and 
Milton, an interesting addition has turned uj) in the form of 
another Latin letter from Milton to Mylius, iircservcd “in a 
collection of autogi-aphs helonging to the Cardinal Hi shop -Prince 
von Schwartzenberg.” A copy was sent by Dr. Goll '>i '.'"'Ifuc to 
Professor Alfred Stern of Bern, mitlmr of Milton und ,Seme Aeit ; 
and Professor Stern communicated it to the dcadm.y, where it 
appeared Oct. 13, 1877. It may be here translated \ esterday, 
“ my most respected Hermann, after you had gone, there raine to 
“me a mandate of the Council, ordering me to compare the Latin 
“copy fof the Safeguard! with the English, and to take J 

“theragreed with eaclL other, and then to send .>f * ? 

“Whitlockc and Mr. Neville for revision ; *' 

“same time wrote fully to Lord Whit ocke 
-“insertion you wanted madc,-namcly that thcie 
“clause in favour also of the successors 
“Lordship the Count, and this 

“unless that were done, the business wou 

“What happened in the Council and was not 

“ certain, for I was kept at I Council [OoncHii 

“present. If you write to the 

“only in the /w^^ll if yoo send one of your people 

“has to be inserted], or, better sti , y 
“ to Mr. Frost, you may yourself, I believe ima ^ 

« at all events, you shall know m the ov««og from y 
«d«vnt,ed John Milton. Feb. 13, moi fi- 
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letter accords in every particular with the extract we have given 
from the minutes of the Council of State of Feb. 1 1 , and enables 
us to see how the Safeguard for the Count of Oldenburg did 
emerge, in the desired form at last, in Parliament on Feb. 17. 
Professor Stern, in his communication to the Academy, adds that 
the Safeguard is “printed by J. J. AVinkehnann in his Oldenhiii^gische 
Frwdens und dcr henaclihartPM Oerter Kriegshandlungen, p. 390, 
with the annotation, ^ Hoc diploma ex Anglico originali in Latinum 
verbatim versimi esL Joannes Milton uis. Westmonasterii, 17 
Fehr., anno 1651-2 (‘Tliis diploma is turned verbatim into Latin 
from the English original. John Milton. AVcstminster, 17 Febr., 
in the year 1651-2 ’). I assume, but am not certain, that it is the 
same as that mentioned as given in Thurloe, i. 385-6. 

. Vol, IV. jp. 560 : — For the Earl of Airly, motioned as one of the 
delinquent Scottish noblemen who were lined by Olivers ordinance 
for Scotland of April 12, 1654, substitute the Earl of Ethie. Pie 
was Sir John Carnegie of Plthie, co. Forfar, Lord Lour sijice 1639, 
and created Earl of Etliie in 1 647, — which title he exchanged, after 
the Kestoration, for that of P]arl of Northesk. 

Vol. V. p. 227, in connexion with Vol. TV. pp. 487-494: — A 
paper found very recently by Mrs. Everett Green in the Kccord 
Office, and kindly eominunieated by her to me, in cojitimiation of 
those for which I have already acknowledged my obligations to her, 
enables me to throw some further light on Alilton’s friend and 
correspondent Andrew Sandelands, and on that scheme of his for 
utilising the llr-woods of Scotland in which he sought Milton^s as- 
sistance. The paper, which is in the handwriting of Sandelands, 
is dated “30 June, 1653,” i. c. two months and ten days after 
Cromwell had dissolved the Hump and begun his Interim Dicta- 
torship ; it is addressed “P\)r the HonorWt\ Gilbert Pickering’’ 
— Pickering being then, it would seem. President of CromweU’s 
Interim Council of Thiiieen (sec Yol. lY. pp, 498-499); and it is 
headed “ A Brief Narration of my Transactions concerning some 
Woods in Scotland!^ From this statement of Sandelands it 
appears that he had first broached his scheme of obtaining masts 
and tar for the English navy from the woods of Scotland to 
Cromwell himself in August 1652, and that it was in consequence 
of Cromweirs recommendation of the scheme to the Council of State 
then in power that the business had been referred to the Commander- 
in-chief in Scotland and Sandelands had gone to Scotland (“at my 
own charge,” he says) and had the conferences with Major-General 
Dean and Colonel Lilburne described at pp. 490-491 of Yol. IV. 
The result had been that detailed written explanation of his 
scheme to Lilburne the substance of which has been quoted in the 
same pages — “ the copy whereof,” adds Sandelands, “ now remains 
in Mr. Thurloe’s hands.” He means, of course, the copy he had 
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enclosed to Milton in his letter of Jan. 15, 1652-3, and which 
Milton had duly delivered to the Council of State. More had ccaiu' 
of the matter than we knew at that date; for Sandclaiids 
tlius in his statement The Council of State, liaving ivcrlvrd 
“this information (recommended hy the Commander-in-diief), g;,vc 
“ order that Colonel Lilhurne should prosecute the desiirn eflectually. 
“ Upon receipt of which order, Colonel Lilhurne was pleased to <111 
“ploy me to try whether tlic Earl of Tulliliardine (who had an 
“interest of the third part of the woods of Aherneihy and (dni 
“ calvie) would sell his share; which 1 did, and hiouoht with me 
“ an agreement luidcr his hand that for £221 he would yield up all 
“ his interest in the former woods and all other hcoiortir 'fay, upon 
“condition that the money should be paid l)cfbre the 25th of March 
“last [1G53]; which (Colonel Lilhurne certilied to the (knincil of 
“ State. But, their greater affairs [tlic discussions with Cromwell 
“just before his coup d'etat] obstructing this design, neither money 
“nor orders were sent. Therefore I did entreat Colonel Lilhurne 
“to do me that justice to certify my diligence; which lu* did : and 
“ I having come to London meanwhile] I delivao cd it to his Kxccllt jicy 
“[Cromwell] the 12th of Juno [a month and t]irc<^ wtavks aften- tlu* 
coup d'eiat\] who was pleased immediaU^ly after to revive I Ills 
“motion to the Council of State [Cromweirs Interim ('onncil n{ 
“Thirteen], and tlu'y to refer it to Mr. Carew [one of tlui Tliirti'cn |. 
“ Since whicli time i liave given rny daily attendance at Wliitehali. 
“expecting the evemt of the business.'’ Ho ends hy soHeiting 
Pickering, as he had solicited Milton some months Ixffore, to bring 
the matter to sonui such couclusioii as might ivirnhin-se him for liis 
journey to Scotland and all his care and ]aiins tJiere at his own 
charge. From a note appcjided to the Statement, ir o])poa,i*s that 
the whole business was referred by CroinweH’s Interim Council to a 
Committee; but, as we have found Samlelaiuls still in distress and 
in want of employment as late as April 1051 (\ol, V. ]>. 22/ ), hi” 
renewed application can Viave had but small success. 







